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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


F there is a reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
who did not see the announcement of the new 
series of Winter Competitions which appeared 
last week, we trust he or she will make up for lost 
time and look it up. The scheme of these compe- 
titions satisfactorily overcomes the difficulty of 

beginners and advanced participating in the same com- 
petition, inasmuch as ALL classes have an equal chance 
of a fortnightly money prize, and also of a three- 
monthly championship prize. 
first competition will be published NEXT WEEK, and the 
first competition closes January 14th, there really is no 


tıme to lose. 
e Oeo gp 


Once more the stability of St. Paul's has been a news- 
paper theme, and once more we are assured that there 
is no sinking of the foundations, but there has been 
merely a slow slide or drift towards the river, and it is 
even doubtful whether this is still continuing ; the 
many new deep foundations on the river side acting like 


stakes. 
esso 


How many of the newer photographers realise the 
convenience of the old method of development, in which 
no dish was used, but developing solution was poured 
on the plate, held by one corner or bv two opposite 
corners, the plate being so rocked as to make the solu- 
tion flow in waves from side to side? When this sys- 
tem is adopted, care must be taken not to let the hand 
so come in contact with the back as to unduly warm 
any part of the glass, or the action of the solution mav 
be so facilitated by the warmth as to produce irregular 
patches. As against this possible source of trouble 
there is an advantage, as when the image is so far 
out as to show the general outlines, the development of 
any part may be emphasised by warming the back 
locally bv contact with the hand. 

e pog 

There is now renewed complaint ín the newspapers 
as to the rule recently made by the management of the 
British Museum as regards payment by those who wish 


As entry forms for the | 


to photograph books, prints, or manuscripts ; albeit, 
the charge is by no means an excessive one. In a long 
article deprecating the new arrangements, the Evening 
Standard says, '' This new rule might have been framed 
to make the Museum a little less used than ever.” 
Doubtless, this is the real aim of the rule, and quite 
a proper aim ; the British Museum and its library being 
an institution for quite exceptional or special work, 
work that cannot be well done elsewhere, and one chief 
difficulty is to prevent the reading-room being crowded 
by those who ought not to be there, those who come to 
do work which should be done in the local libraries. 
e e eG 

That growing tendencv to so construct the slides 
and carriers of the smaller special cameras that they will 
not take plates of ordinary thickness is often a matter 
of considerable inconvenience to those using such 
cameras, as plates on extra thin glass are not universally 


stocked, and the alternative of carrying a glazier’s 


diamond, and cutting down from larger sizes does not 
serve the tourist if his carriers are not deep enough to 
take ordinary glass, the thickness of which is about 
one-sixteenth of an inch, or a trifle over. M. Laedlein, 
writing in L'Echo Photographique, the organ of the 
Parisian Society of Amateur Photographers, complains 
bitterly that he finds he cannot use many or most of the 
commercial plates because of their thickness, he finds 
them inutilisable, and he cites that fundamental principle 
of commerce, that the first duty of the vendor is to 
supply goods suited for use. He appears, however, to 
forget that this principle applies equally to the making 
of dark slides and carriers, which become in a sense 
inutilisable if they will not take glass of ordinary thick- 
ness, After all, whatever the pattern of the slide or 
carrier, the gain in portability of the apparatus, as a 
whole, realised by confining it to extra thin glass, is not 
considerable, and may be scarcely sufficient to balance 
the inconvenience of perhaps failing altogether to get a 
supply when on tour, or, worse still, getting odd 
packages of old stock, perhaps quite useless by reason 
of staleness. 
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“ Foras Sestor Ubon.’’ 

A few years ago I enjoyed the pleasure of conducting a 
select party of amateurs to some of the haunts of the late 
Charles Dickens, round about Gadshill. While at Cobham, 
where we paused for refreshment at the “Leather 


\ 
Bottel," one of my innocents said he had been in vain hunting all 
round the little hamlet for the stone mentioned in “ Pickwick ” 


bearing the inscription, * BILST . UM . PSHI . SM . ARK.”, 
and would hardly believe me when I said that it only existed in 
the perfervid imagination of the great fictionist. I mention these 
things because the other evening at the Blenheim Club Mr. 
McGinnis showed a photograph representing a monolith, which 
was not unlike a big milestone, that, he said: stood on a lonely 
Scotch moor, with never a tree or fence for many a mile. On one 
o! the faces of the stone there was carved in such clear-cut 
characters as would have satisfied even “Old Mortality" the 
cabalistic words which stand at the head of this paragraph. What 
they mean, let me leave those of my readers, who are not indicated 
bv the inscription, to decipher. Meanwhile I give as a clue, ‘‘ God 
bless the Duke of Argyll.” 


The Coming Camera Club. 


" Coming! Coming! But not yet come," has been the cry 
almost ever since the dear old club in the Charing Cross Road was 
hurried off this mortal coil and magnificently interred in the St. 
James’s mausoleum. If the metaphor is a wee bit mixed, it is all 
the more in harmony with this festive season, when it is not only 
photographic solutions which amateurs mingle. With commend- 
able persistence Dr. Evershed and Mr. Fairholme refuse to take 
no for an answer, but keep on pegging away with fresh proposals. 
The latest, if not the last, is that the “ London Camera Club” 
should locate itself in some snug quarters at 14, Conduit Street, 
"au sixième,” where Mr. F. W. Stevenson conducts the “ Photo- 
graphic Association," whose rooms—well supplied with photo- 
graphic conveniences, including a first-class studio, with camera, 
etc.—it is proposed to acquire the sole use of. I should advise all 
interested to inspect the above premises, which are conveniently 
near to the gates of the sun, so that they may be in a position to 
say yea or nav to the new scheme. 


** Will that Humour Pass? '' 


Should a learned discourse be more serious than a police-court 
case? If the sciences of phrenology and of palmistry may be 
allowed their funny moments, why not also photography? Any- 
how, whether it be right or wrong, this is the kind of thing that 
we have arrived at:—Scene: A lecture-room. Technical bounder 
(to demonstrator who is developing a print in a quarter-plate 
dish): “Can your process be worked up to 36 x 24?" Demon- 
strator: * Not in this dish." (Roars of laughter.) | Chairman 
(summing up discussion): ''I always sensitise the paper over- 
night at my bed time." Voice from audience: “You mean same 
morning." (Laughter.) Chairman (continuing): “ And leave it 
to dry in the kitchen; but the ‘ missis’ won’t let me use that room 
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in the day time, so I fall back on 
the scullery.” Voice: ‘Why not 
take the pledge?” (Laughter.) 
Chairman continues: * To reduce 
over-intensity I use soap—any 
kind which comes handy." Voice: 


"Is that why your prints are 
sometimes mottled?” (Prolonged 
titter.) Chairman: “ When I said 


any kind, I should have added—excepting trust soap." Audience 
falls into risible convulsions. Thus do the destinies of a new 
process kick the balance with Plowdenisms. 


Photographic Cribbage. 


Is this a new Christmas game? By no means, but merely a 
variation of one of the oldest forms of gamble known to man. 
Cribbage, or “conveyance,” may be played in many ways. The 
chief photographic variety centres in what is known as “lifting.” 
This is a most sore IMEE sport, especially for the lifter, for whom 
the excitement is often heightened by the amusing fits of fury 
exhibited by envious rivals. Only a few days ago I was enjoying 
the virtuous indignation of one of the mildest-mannered of men I 
know, who deplored the lapse of a fellow conductor of a photo- 
graphic publication in reprinting, without acknowledgement, a 
technical report from an obscure American journal. This was no 
doubt due to a printer’s slip—it always is. But even had it been 
really caused by journalist inexperience, I should say to this 
borrower of Yankee information, “ More power to your elbow ! 
Is it not common knowledge that the American photographic pub- 
lications are mainly burlt up of articles stolen from the British 
technicals? That being so, I would myself, without a qualm, cer- 
tainly get some of my own back, but that, alas! I am so inordinately 
vain that I cannot find anything to crib which I think worthy of 
the name of “ Magpie.” : 


A Gentle Plumber. 


Do you remember the famous quest of Ferdinand to satisfy his 
lady love’s longing to learn the name of the illustrious writer of the 
mottoes in the Christmas crackers, and how he deliriously ** waved 
the turtle soup" when he discovered the missing poet whom 
Elvira sent him to find, in the person of a “gentle pieman"? I, 
too, have a similar curiosity to learn who invents, not mottoes, but 
those terrible Christmas designs which disfigure sensitised post- 
cards with seasonable greetings. There are perhaps a dozen 
different series of these zsthetically odious cards, each of which, 
with one notable exception, is, to use a bullish colloquialism, 
* worse than the last." Should any anxious manufacturer want 
to know which set of cards I except from my wholesale denuncia- 
tion, let me hasten to assure him it is the one which his firm has 
published, which is a joy for all time. But again I ask, “ Who 
designs them?” Can it be some “gentle ” plumber, one of whom 
I know proclaims himself (in imitation marble letters, painted on 
imitation satin) “ decorative artist "? 


—— M M*——— 


PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. 


By THE EDITOR. 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTEENTH LESSON. 


OME readers will no doubt remember an article, 
indeed several articles, given in these pages many 
months ago, containing some directions for 
indoor portraiture, the chief points in which 

were the relative position of camera, sitter, and window, 
and the distance the two former were to be from the 
latter; also it was shown how the lower part of the 
window should be covered up, even at the cost of loss 
of light, the light falling on the sitter being from the 
top of the window only. The novice too often neglects 
to notice how different is the effect when light comes 
from one more or less restricted point, rather than from 
a larger area. 

Many letters and examples of indoor portraiture have 
been received as the result of our endeavours to make 
the beginner’s way easv when attempting to portray his 
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friends or relations indoors in some ordinary room, and 
the latest is a communication from a correspondent who 
sends the accompanying instructive diagram of how he 
arranged window blinds, camera, sitter, etc., and alsoa 
photograph which he says is his first serious attempt at 
an indoor portrait. He says he found the gentleman's 
hands came too large, so the left hand was cut off in 
the picture, and the fingers of the right were also 
sacrificed. Of course, this apparent exaggeration is 
due to using too short a focus lens, and working too 
close to the sitter, and although the mere cutting off 
of the exaggerated portion is rather a weak way of 
getting out of the difficulty, it was, compared with the 
admission of abnormal hands, the lesser of two evils. 

The author writes:—'' The picture embodies an 
early impression of mine of the sitter (a relative), and 
my friends call it a ' speaking’ likeness. I am also 
sending you a rough sketch of sittings. I find venetian 
blinds offer me more success than covering lower part 
of ordinary window. The photograph was taken last 
August in good light, stop F/8, with 3 secs. exposure. 
Plate used, Imperial S.S. backed. Taken by 1 plate 
‘Cameo’ with portrait attachment." 

Of course, with venetian blinds a ready means of fully 
or partly covering a window is afforded. It will be 
noticed that the sitter is six feet from the window, and 
the camera 44 feet, and the fact of the side of the bay 
window furthest from the sitter being partly uncovered 
would, doubtless, furnish light in a direction which 
would make it possible to dispense with a reflector. 

It is just such simple stories of personal experience 
which are of the greatest possible service, and we always 
welcome such communications. Although it has no 
direct bearing on the subject of lighting an indoor por- 
trait, we may mention that the original print, which is 
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of excellent quality, is on Art Velox, developed with 
normal metol-hydroquinone. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BY-PATHS. 


By COLVILLE STEWART. 


XI.—THE GASLIGHT LANTERN PLATE IN PRACTICE. 


HOSE who have had much experience in making 

lantern slides will have found out the un- 

pleasant truth that a really good slide is not 

as easy to prepare as one would think. The 
gaslight lantern plate is therefore all the more welcome 
as it yields a brilliant slide so readily with a negative 
which does not possess sufficient contrast to give a good 
bromide slide. I say bromide slide because it is 
generally acknowledged that the so-called black tone 
plates are prepared with an emulsion of silver bromide, 
whilst gaslight plates are made with silver chloride—a 
far less sensitive substance, but one which yields 
plentiful blacks and ample contrast. 

When once the knack of making gaslight plates has 
been obtained, they can be ''knocked off'' in any 
quantity without further trouble, and on the present 
occasion [ want to epitomise the chief points which must 
be clearly grasped in order that no failures shall be pro- 
duced. 

Correct exposure, a suitable developer, and an acid 
fixing bath are, I fancy, the chief things to discuss; if 
these are obtained, you need not hesitate about the 
results. 

We will take these points one by one, then. Firstly, 
correct exposure; this necessarily depends on the 
negative. With most gaslight plates something 
between one and two minutes' exposure 1s necessary 


with a negative of average density when the printing 
frame is held about six inches away from a No. 5 Bray 
burner; the frame should be given a circular motion so 
as to ensure each part of the negative being equally 
exposed. What you must remember is that a fine black 
tone and a brilliant slide will only come when the 
exposure has been hit off to a nicety. 

As regards development, amidol, metol-hydroquinone 
and rodinal will be found suitable. Perhaps metol-hydro- 
quinone is the best known and most frequently used ; it 
should be used ''full strength," i.e., at the concentration 
recommended for gaslight papers, not the half-strength 
given for plates and bromide papers. Personally, I 
cannot conceive what the idea is in advising a more 
dilute developer for bromide than for gaslight papers, 
and those of my readers who once try '' full-strength ” 
M.Q. for bromide work will, I feel sure, stick to it 
in future as a good thing. 

Do not make the common mistake of developing too 
near the light; eight feet away from an ordinary gas 
burner is quite near enough, as although a dark-room 
(red or yellow) light is unnecessary, the plates will soon 
veil over with fog if too much exposed. 

Development should take place rapidly, as the whites 
are liable to stain if it be carried on for too long. 
Thirty seconds is usually considered the correct time for 
the development of a gaslight plate. 
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Figures in Landscapes.—There is 
a deal oí nonsense talked and written 
about the necessity or the advisability 
of introducing figures into landscape photographs. I re- 
member when I was one of the innocent members of a 
postal club which circulated a portfolio of pictures for 
criticism, one of the favourite remarks made by the amateur 

critics ” was some platitude to the effect that ‘‘ this scene 
would be greatly improved by the introduction of a figure." 
The theory was that a landscape *' lacked human interest ” 
if the photographer's wife, or best girl, as the case may be, 
were not planted somewhere in the foreground, pretending 
to survey the view with a bland smile, or pretending to walk 
somewhere or other where there was no path, or pretending 
to sit on a tree trunk and read a book, or pretending 


Pretence —But why catalogue anv more of these weary 
pretences, with which we are onlv too familiar? "The point 
is that they are pretences. The girl was always pretending 
—and the fact that she was pretending was patent to every- 
body. That was the main flaw in the idea. And it Was SO 
obvious, that whenever an adherent of that portfolio club, 
goaded into putting a figure in his landscape, circulated the 
resulting print, he was at once deluged with the heart- 
breaking criticism (heart-breaking because so unanswer- 
able), *' spoilt by the unnatural figure." 


Self-Evident.—Now there are certain self-evident rules 
in connection with this business of introducing a figure into 
a landscape. (I say they are self-evident; but after all, they 
must only be self-evident after they have been broken, or 
we should not see so many examples of their breaking as 
we do.) One rule is that the figure should be in keeping 
with the landscape. An immaculate boy in an Eton jacket 
and a top hat is out of place on a wild and windy-looking 
muddy shore, ‘‘ Where the Waves Moan in the Moonlight." 
A lady in the latest thing in Parisian frocks does not stroll 
round the weedy edge of a pond. And so on. I needn't 
waste space in giving examples of these truisms. 


" Human Interest." —'' Precisely " (says the Wise Man), 
"' you are wasting space, because we know quite well that 
in the first example a distracted fisherman's wife, or a 
humble shrimper, or some character of that sort, would be 
posed, by anyone with common gumption, instead of the 
Eton youth. In the second, one might have a country girl 
gathering flowers; or—to be ultra-realistic—a naturalist with 
a net trying to catch water-spiders." Which is all very 
true; but might it not be better still to have no figure at 
all? Is not this fetich of ** human interest ” a little over- 
done? 


Vulgarity.— Human interest is the keynote of modern low- 
class journalism; and the result is—vulgarity. Is not there 
the same risk in picture making? I think so. Nature is 
never vulgar. Man is—not alwavs vulgar, but alas, often. 
And he (or she, if I may be pardoned !) is only too apt to 
look at his or her vulgarest when brought into close con- 
trast with the sublimity of nature. It is just because the 
Eton boy and the Parisian lady are surrounded by nature, in 
the picture, that they look out of place. They may be 
excellent people in their own wav, and even good models, in 
proper surroundings. It is because they are in the wrong 
place that we don't like them. 


The Impermanent Note. —But the distracted fisherman's 
wife—I suppose I ought to say the fisherman's distracted 
wife—is in place; and so is the country girl, or even the 
naturalist. True. Thev sometimes do appear in _these 
precise surroundings. But not always. The wife is not 
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permanently on the beach, nor the country girl permanently 
gathering flowers, nor the naturalist permanently dabbling 
for beetles. But the scenery of nature is permanently there. 
And it is because we introduce an impermanent, and in a 
way undignified, note into our picture that even when the 
figure is ‘‘ in keeping "' it is prone to strike an inharmonious 
chord. 


- Landscape or Figure Study ?—You see, a picture is either 
a landscape or a figure study. It can't be a combination of 
both. If you try to combine the couple, vou tend to fall 
between two stools. As soon as the figure in your landscape 
becomes so important that it at once attracts attention— 
even attracts attention by its intense suitability—then your 
picture begins to wobble, so to speak, between being a land- 
scape and a figure study. If your figure is small, and of about 
as much importance to the composition as some minute piece 
of distance detail, then it is very likely all right. But if it 
is in the slightest degree blatant, then you are taking not 
a landscape but a figure study; and unless you admit the 
fact, and proceed accordingly, vou will bungle your task. 


Too Big.—This brings me to state, once for all, what 
appears to be the average everyday mistake made by the 
beginner who is bitten with this craze for introducing 
figures into his landscapes. Put bluntly—his figures are 
too big. It is an absurdly simple explanation; but you will 
find it is curiously universal. It is, if possible, more im- 
portant that the figure should be '' suppressed " by sheer 
smallness on the plate than that it should be “ in keeping 
with its surroundings. Make vour Eton boy a speck on the 
horizon, and no one will see his top hat. The chances are 
that the speck will give the ‘“ human interest " touch, more 
significantly, just because of its smallness, than if it were 
large. The smallness of the human figure in the bigness 
of nature is ever so much more poignant than the bare fact, 
as such, of the presence of man in a wild and stormy scene. 


Two Separate Ideas.—But the main point is to keep 
apart, in your mind, the two quite different ideas—the idea 
of a landscape, and the idea of a figure study. At this 
season of the year, for example, you may be tempted to 
try and emphasise the coldness and dreariness of winter by 
placing a well-wrapped-up but nevertheless shivery-looking 
figure in your picture. Quite a good dodge too—for a 
figure study. For what you are doing is not to emphasise 
winter's dreariness, but man's misery. It is man's presence 
which makes winter dreary, as you will see by a moment's 
thought. "Therefore the theme of vour picture is not winter's 
effect on nature, but man's impression of winter's effect 
on himself. 


Nature and Man.—Nature is wonderful, and man is 
wonderful; and, of course, they are interlinked in a myriad 
of wonderful ways; but in this particular matter of picture 
making it is very easy to be led astray by a cheap catchword 
— such a catchword as that of ** human interest "—and very 
easy, as I have said, to fall between two stools, and end by 
evolving a work which is neither the fish or fowl of a 
landscape, nor the good red herring of a figure study. It 
will be observed that I have carefully confined these rather 
rambling remarks to landscapes with figures. City or 
village scenes with figures, and indoor scenes with figures, 
are another story altogether; for here we are dealing with 
views the main features of which were made by man in the 
original instance—the streets, the buildings, the walls, and 
so forth. But in a pure unadulterated landscape, unless it 
have some outstandingly human object, a figure must only 
be introduced after a great deal of thought. 
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A NEW ALDIS LENS—A LENS FOR POSTCARD WORK. 


N past issues of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER we have 

had the pleasure of noticing Aldis lenses. For example, 

on p. 420 of our number for May 12, 1902, we describe 
-n detail an Aldis lens (Series II., No. 2) of 53 in. focal 
'ength, working at F/6, and specially designed for general 
work on plates of quarter size, or 34 by 44 in. About a 
year and a half afterwards (December 24, 1903, p. 521), we 
describe a rather slower form of the Aldis lens, a lens 
working at F/7.7, and of longer focus (7j in.), so as to be 
suitable for half-plate. These 
two lenses, as we pointed out 
in the second article, are by 
no means replicas of each 
other, but lenses of somewhat 
distinct character, yet both 
coming under the novel prin- 
ciples of construction laid 
down in the Aldis patent, No. 
5,170 of the year 1gol. 

The lens now before us is a 
new construction intermediate 
between those already noticed, 
and although generally similar 


we noticed (Series II., No. 2), 
the new instrument has the thin back glass of that which 
we noticed in the second article. 

The lens now under notice is marked Series II., No. 2a; 
it has a focal length of 6.4 in., its largest aperture is F/6.3, 
its serial number is 7,741, and it is intended chiefly as an 
ideal lens for the now popular postcard camera, it being 
of sufficiently long focus to give good pictorial effect with 
most subjects, and yet it has high rapidity, together with 
a minimum size; a characteristic of the Aldis lens being 
its small size, and the need of a short camera extension ; 
the peculiar construction of the front combination giving 
it both these properties. 

It is not intended, so Messrs. Aldis Brothers inform us, 
to issue a separate series of lenses of the new pattern, but 
to limit the issue to the present example—- Series II., No. 2a. 
The new lens, although rather longer in focus than the 
ordinary Series II., No. 2, may advantageously replace it 
even for quarter-plate, when rather extra long focus is 
required ; and apart from the new lens being specially suited 
for the now popular postcard work, it may, if necessary, be 
stopped down and used for a much larger plate. The 
modified or 2a form has been specially computed to work 
at F/6.3, when mounted in the 5 by 4 size of the Bausch and 
Lomb shutter. 

Optically the Aldis lens presents remarkably interesting 
properties. The front combination of the lens now in our 
hands is almost like a bull's-eye, as far as the convexity of 
the front face is concerned, and is about correspondingly con- 
cave at the back, so that at first sight it appears non-focal, 
or, if we go back to the wording of the patent specification, 
the front is a combination of long focus, either slightly 
positive or slightly negative. To tell the truth, as we turn 
the front combination over and over, we scarcely know 
whether to look on it as slightly positive or slightlv nega- 
tive, as when we place the lens convex face upwards on a 
sheet of printed matter the letters are magnified, but when 
the lens is turned over, and is laid on the printed matter 
concave side upwards the result is that the letters are 
diminished or minified. As regards distant objects just 
the reverse is true, these being minified when the convex 


in construction to the first lens © 


face is towards the eye, and magnified when the concave 
face is next the eye; but in each of these positions there 
is a middle distance in which there is neither magnifica- 
tion nor minification. Possibly if we had a sufficiently 
long optical horse available we might be able to say whether 
the front combination is positive or negative, but it may 
be sufficient for our present purpose to say that it has many 
features in common with the curious Galilean telescopes 
that are sometimes made of one piece of glass. 

In short, the front combination is a correcting lens for 
the back lens, which latter is made of a single piece of glass. 
Used as a whole, the Aldis lens is the ideal anastigmat, and 
is surpassed by none for minutely sharp definition at large 
aperture, and flatness of field ; but if we look at the question 
of minute or telescopic sharpness of definition at full aper- 
ture alone, we doubt whether any other anastigmat on the 
market comes even near to the Aldis lens. Hence it is that 
the worker who does not wish to divide his anastigmat (and 
dividing involves a special long camera) may do better with 
an Aldis lens than with any other form. There are other 
advantages. The Aldis lens is always free from air bubbles, 
and it has but one air gap, conditions which tend to the 
utmost purity of image. It is urged by makers who send 
out lenses in which there are bubbles, that the bubbles are 
harmless, indeed that their presence is in a way indicative 
of excellence, but every air bubble means so much diffused 
or confused light, just as every additional air gap means 
an increased tendency to haze, flare, or ghost, especially 
where the photographer works with a strong light facing 
him. 

For copying, enlarging, or the lantern, the Aldis lens 
is excellent, and as an all-round instrument it is just the 
lens for the amateur photographer. 

By mounting a thin spectacle lens behind the Aldis lens 
the focal length may be modified to the extent of about one- 
third either way, without very seriously affecting the working 
of the Jens, even where fine architectural detail is concerned, 
but naturally, when a supplementary lens is used, optical 
adjustments suffer somewhat, and a little extra stopping 
down becomes desirable. 

The possessor of an Aldis lens may occasionally wish to 
obtain a special effect in portraiture, that is to say, moderate 
sharpness of the features and somewhat less sharpness of the 
surroundings. This he can do by unscrewing the front 
glass, and using the uncorrected back, which wil] be found 
to be somewhat shorter in focus than the lens as a whole, 
but it need scarcely be remarked that the maker of the lens 
must not be held responsible for the technical imperfections 
introduced in this case. If when the back lens is alone used, 
the face is focussed sharply to sight, and no correction is 
made, the whole of the subject will be unsharp, unless a small 
stop is used, but the unsharpness will be least on the central 
part, and, for argument's sake, we are assuming that the face 
is central, as it should be in the supposed case, any adjust- 
ment for position being done by subsequently trimming the 
print. -By backing the lens towards the plate after focus- 
sing. to the extent of one-fortieth of the focal length, the 
maximum of centra] sharpness will be realised, and in this 
matter those who wish to exercise control for artistic effect 
should experiment for themselves. 

A word as to the iris diaphragm as fitted to the Aldis lens. 
Thin leaves of xylonite are used in place of the usual metal ; 
hence the working is remarkably smooth and easy, while there 
is no possibility of the leaves wearing so as to become bright 
and metallic. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN OZOBROME. 


S1R,—In reference to the silver spotting mixture described in 
THRE A. P. of December rr: under the above heading, I should like 
to say that the mixture may be prepared so as to retain its soluble 
condition indefinitely by using a crystal of chloral hydrate instead 
of ammonia and formalin. 

I regard this as a very important improvement in the mixture, 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


which may now be kept, and requires only dilution with warm 
water to be ready for use. My formula is as follows : —Dissolve 
ten grains of gelatine in half an ounce of water, add a crystal of 
chloral, the same of silver nitrate, and a little metol. The mixture 
should be black, and melt easily when warmed.—Yours, etc., 

THE AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE. 
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A NOTABLE RECORD. 


T the beginning of the present session Mr. William Goodwin, 

honorary secretary of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Amateur Association, surrendered the reins of office, after holding 
them with remarkable patience, enthusiasm, and ability for twenty- 
one years. Very few of the present members of the association 
are able to speak from personal experience of the yeoman service 
Mr. Goodwin had ungrudgingly rendered all these happy vears to 
photography and the association. Much of the success of the great 
exhibitions held in Glasgow was due to his untiring zeal and the 


general esteem in which he was held in Glasgow and throughout 
the country. Desiring to confer a signal honour on their late 
secretary, the members, at the last monthly meeting, unanimousiy 
adopted an addition to the constitution, creating a class of honorary 
members who are to be entitled also to all the rights and privileges 
possessed by ordinary members, and then as unanimously elected 
Mr. William Goodwin the first of the new order. 

We understand that steps are also afoot for further marking the 
appreciation of Mr. Goodwin's unselfish devotion. 
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The Development and After-Treatment of Gaslight Papers. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, 


RACTICALLY all developers which are in 
common use for bromide papers can be em- 
ployed with equal success for gaslight printing 
papers, but it may be taken as a general rule 

that tney are required more concentrated, and to con- 
tain as little bromide as is possible. The chief beauty of 
a gaslight print lies in the exquisite '' blue-black "' tone 
of the blacks, and yet how seldom does one see these 
in the prints made by amateur photographers. There 
is a peculiar velvety look in these blue-blacks which, 
like the actual tone, cannot be obtained with any other 
class of paper, and how to ensure producing prints with 
these characteristics we shall now proceed to describe. 

Amidol and metol-hydroquinone are the most popular 
developers for gaslight printing, and rodinal and aristo- 
edinol are, perhaps, the most successful one-solution 
concentrated developers. 

The amidol developer will be found quite as good 
as any other, provided it be used when freshly made, 
and that the sodium sulphite with which it is prepared 
is of good quality and fresh. The proportion of amidol 
to sulphite should be ten to one for brilliant prints, the 
formula running thus :— 


Water cates elise eee 1O OZ 
Sodium sulphite ............... eee 450 gr 
Bromide of potassium ............eesee 2 gr. 
Amidol- iseieiete cca nE epu vei UE 49 gr 


The first mentioned three constituents should be 
made up first, and when all the sulphite is dissolved, 
the amidol should be weighed out and added, and the 
solution stirred with a clean glass rod until it is quite 
dissolved. If the developer be used whilst any small 
particles of amidol are undissolved, black spots may be 
caused in the prints. 

Although it is often stated that an amidol developer 
will keep for three days, we strongly recommend small 
quantities only to be prepared, just before use, so that 
it is absolutely fresh. Sulphite soon becomes oxidised, 
and will then be incapable of preserving the whites from 
discoloration, whilst the image itself will be mealy and 
lack brilliance. 

Metol-hydroquinone can be obtained almost anywhere 
in these ‘‘ tabloid times,’’ either as tabloids, scaloids, 
tablets, or powders, and most of them will be found 
to work satisfactorily with all makes of gaslight papers. 
The real advantage of this developer lies in the fact that 
it embodies the qualities of two such different developing 
agents, viz., metol and hydroquinone, the former supply- 
ing gradation and the latter contrast. We do not mean 
to suggest that the proportions between the two should 
be modified for each individual negative —this is bv 
no means necessarv. But if we prepare two solutions, 
one containing the hvdroquinone, and the other the 
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metol, it can be arranged that a mixture of equal parts 
of each will give a normal '* M.Q.” developer, whilst 
the metol used alone will give a developer capable of 
negotiating harsh negatives. 

The following is a reliable formula, and is given by 
one of the largest makers of gaslight papers :— 


Metol E PE enu eia pde vous IO gr. 
c qe ET 1O OZ 
Hydroquinone eese 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite 0.00... eee 350 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ouo eto rover 350 gr. 
Potassium bromide ..................ssses 3 gr. 


Suppose now that we divide this up into two solutions 
as follows :— 


A.— Hydroquinone oaa 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite acceca 150 gr. 
Sodium carbonate esscr 150 gr. 
Potassium bromide .................. 24 gr. 

D ICON s osnectce ted tnn dos 10 gr. 
Sodium sulphite oiccen 200 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ................... 200 gr. 
Potassium bromide .................. i gr. 


A and B are each made up with five ounces of water 
— mixed together, thev give us the original formula 5 
B used alone, we get a far softer picture than could be 
got when using equal parts of each mixed. 

If bluish blacks are wanted, it is a good plan to 
leave out the bromide altogether in a metol-hvdro- 
quinone developer, and to add it in the form of a ten 
per cent. solution. You can then find by experiment 
what is the least quantity that may be used in order to 
ensure purity of the whites ; this minimum quantity will 
enable vou to obtain the “t bluest ’’ blacks. 

In very cold weather alwavs warm up the developer 
to about 60 deg. Fahr., as an M.Q. solution cold will 
never yield such rich prints as it will if at a moderate 
temperature. The measure containing the developer may 
be stood in a jar containing a little warm water, and 
the developing dish itself may be rinsed occasionally 
with warm water also. 

Sometimes, but fortunately not often, an inferior 
gaslight paper mav be come across which will stain 
yellow during development ; all gaslight papers are 
liable to do this if left for an unduly long time in the 
solution ; the only preventive is bromide, and, as 
already pointed out, the ‘“‘ blacks ’’ will lose their 
‘“blueness ’? and become greenish if an excess be 
present. 

The metol-hvdroquinone developer, then, is eminently 
satisfactory under ordinary conditions, t.e., with correct 
exposure and about thirty seconds’ treatment. Where 
a soft print is desired, or a harsh negative is 
being printed. from, two courses are open; one is 
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to dilute the developer 
with one, or two, equal 
volumes of water, and 
to slightly prolong ex- 
posure ; the other is to 
use the B metol-solution 
as quoted above. It is 
worth an experiment to 
sce which is better 
suited to the particular 
make of paper you are 
using, as all brands 
do not behave quite 
alike. 

Washing between de- 
velopment and fixing is 
undesirable. Develop- 
ment is so rapid that it 
should be stopped im- 
mediatelv, and for this 
we cannot do better than 
use an acid fixing bath, 
the acidity of which in- 
stantlv arrests the ac- 
tion. A good bath 
may be made as fol- 
lows :— 


Mater orci piunt et Scan uon 20 OZ 
phos MEC 4 OZ. 
Acetone sulphite .................sssuss 6o gr. 


The prints should be left in this for at least seven 
minutes, and preferably ten; they are then washed in 
the usual way. 


As an alternative to this bath, we give the following 
stock solution formula ; an ounce of this is mixed with 
a pint of water in which has been dissolved four ounces 
of hypo. : — 

Stock Solution 


Sodium sulphite .....................00.68. 2 02. 
WN ALOE UE IO OZ. 
Sulphuric acid (pure) ................ ł oz. 


The acidity of such baths as these given clears the 
flm of the slight sediment which is deposited during 
development by a metol-hydroquinone developer. It 
also keeps the whites perfectly pure. 


A word of caution may well be given in reference to 
hxing. Gaslight prints are so delightfully simple to 
make that we often print a dozen or more at a time 
within a very few minutes, and place them one ofter 
another in the fixing bath. The result is they all stick 
more or less together, and do not by any means get per- 
fectly fixed. Always keep the prints. well separated ; 
it is important that gaslight prints be fixed as rapidly 
as possible. 

Lastlv, a few words may be said with regard to toning 
gashght papers. The production of warm tones by 
development cannot be discussed on the present oc- 
casion, and we are referring to separate toning of the 
prints after thev have been fixed and washed. The 
sulphide method answers very well, as does uranium 
and copper ferrocvanide (Ferguson's bath). A method 
suggested a year or two ago, which found much favour 
at the time, consists in first bleaching the prints in a 
solution of mercuric chloride and ammonium chloride 
(sixty grains of each in two ounces of water), and then, 
after an intermediate wash, re-developing with a threc 


A.—Developed with Metol (p. 6). 
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ary 


C.—Developed with 2 À + 2B. 


in twenty solution of hypo; the resulting prints are 
sepia in colour, and quite easy to obtain. 

Generally speaking, when toning is to be resorted to 
it is better to use bromide paper in the first place ; 
but the harshness of a gaslight picture can always be 
modified by converting the blacks into sepias or browns, 
and hence for the sake of softening gradation it is some- 
times desirable to take refuge in toning. 

One word more, in reference to the black marks and 


Nr n 
B.—Developed with 1A + 2 B. 


scratches which appear at times on the surface of glossy 
gaslight prints ; these are due to stress in the reeling 
of the paper at the factory, and can always be removed 
by rubbing the dry print firmly with a wad of cotton- 
wool wetted with methylated spirits. 


8 THE AMATEUR 
EVENING EFFECTS IN PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

H cally, I have at various times, to avoid dropping 

out of the practice of the art-science, had 


Bv J. SUMNER. 
recourse to the use of artificial lighting ; inducing some 
friend to be the victim or, perhaps, sitting myself while 
a friend pressed the bulb; all the '* work,” arrangement, 
focussing, and everything but the actual exposure, 
being mine. 

Ás this is a quite fascinating branch of photography, 
and calls for a good deal of thoughtful arrangement ; 
little pieces of mechanism, different for each subject, 
and the avoidance of certain pitfalls, which only ex- 


AVING, during a considerable part of the year, 
very little daylight at my disposal photographi- 


MIDNIGHT OIL. 


perience can show, I think that a few illustrations of 
my work in this direction may prove helpful to many 
who are like me in having only ‘‘ light up " time at 
command. 

The first thing, and one which nearly all omit in the 
first instance, 1s the provision of a dark, light-absorbing 
background. Of course, the wall paper may form such 
an one, but it is very unlikely to do so. I use a very 
dark travelling rug on a wooden framework. Then, 
again, I make use of magnesium ribbon as the 
illuminant, finding it better than flashlight, capable of 
being waved round and less startling to the sitter. 

But I fancy that a few notes 
on the examples which accom- () ET 
pany this, pointing out defects csi 
as well as good qualities, will 
be of more service than mere 
generalising. 

** The Crystal Gazer.” 
Autograph. For this an Ed- 
wards Isochromatic Extra 
Rapid plate was used, and 21 ) 
inches of ribbon burnt at the 
candle flame. Less would have 
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been better, and so the light on the face would have 
been a little less intense. I made the exposure by a 
long tube to bulb in my left hand. To burn the ribbon 
I got an accomplice to lower a black-covered strip of 
board with the magnesium attached to its back, and 
raise the wood again after this, then allowing a few 
seconds for the candle to be photographed. In all 
cases the lens aperture is the largest possible, about 
F/6. 

' Midnight Oil.” Autograph. Edwards’ Iso 
Medium. 14 inches ribbon, just outside of the field of 
vision, held stationary. Here it was a little too low for 
the book and the hands, making them rather too light, 
but just right for the head, which is the more import- 
ant part. Very little shadow is visible—a thing to look 
out for very keenly. 

'* Good Night." Edwards’ Iso Medium. 14 inches 
of ribbon burnt at candle flame by means of a wire 
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attachment to the candlestick as shown by sketch, 
pressed by right hand. This illustrates one of the 
difficulties in having the illuminant within the field of 
vision. The smoke from the ribbon is plainly visible, 
although it might possibly be cleaned off the negative. 
Also the candlestick should be dark and unglazed, if 
possible ; this one is too insistent. 

'* Lighting the Way." Edwards’ Iso Medium. 13 
inches ribbon, ignited by means of a long cane at the 
candle flame, and then waved about mildly just above 
the candle. 

‘ Deep in a Book." Edwards’ Iso Medium. Here 
two inches ribbon was burnt just outside the field of 
view, shutter immediately closed, lamp placed in posi- 


DEEP IN A Book. 


tion, an exposure of five seconds being added for it. 
Here is one of the pitfalls illustrated—want of 
sufficient light on the shaded side. A reflector was used, 
but not a strong enough one. Otherwise the lamp and 
book keep well subservient to the light on the figure. 

'' Candle Light." Barnet Ortho. 14 inches ribbon 
used as in the last case, in line with flame, a smaller 
quantity being used for candle than for lamp, Candle 
placed as lamp in last example. Two things to avoid 
are here shown. By inadvertence I took an unbacked 
plate, hence the halation of the flame. Sufficient time 
was not allowed in the second exposure for the candle- 
stick, which is here non-existent. 

I have found that isochromatic plates are greatly 
superior to non-iso. It is necessary to clean the 
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LIGHTING THE Way. 


ribbon with emery cloth or glasspaper, otherwise it 
will probably be slow in ignition and burn badly. 
Focussing is best done on the candle, placed in its 
ultimate position. 


CANDLE LIGHT. 
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North London Photographic Society.—Mr. E. O. Hoppé was to 
have delivered a lecture on “ Motive and Sentiment"! at a recent 
meeting of the society, and a large and distinguished audience 
gathered to hear it. Unfortunately Mr. Hoppé was too un- 
well to attend, but he deputed his friend Mr. Wille to read his 
lecture for him. The lecturer commenced by pointing out that, 
while anybody could take a photograph, it was only a few who 
caught the sentiment of the scene before them, and who tried to 


reproduce that sentiment in their pictures. It was also necessary 
that the photographer should be able to see whether the scene 
which on the ground-glass looked so beautiful would render well in 
monochrome, or whether it was only the colouring which gave it its 
beauty. Every picture should have one motive only, otherwise the 
attention was divided and the motive lost. A number of lantern 
slides of famous photographs were shown, and the motive and senti- 
ment of each pointed out. 
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Aw illustrated Article, 


USE the above 
title advisedly, 
because one may so 
often read as well as hear the 
remark, that ‘‘ nothing is much 


OLIVE. 


good under half-plate." It is 
also sometimes said that 
quarter-plates have '* no 
chance" in a competition. 


Never listen to this ; they have 
a '' chance," as many people 
have proved. Two of the 
photographs in this article have 
won, although competing with 
large-sized pictures. 

When taking animals of any kind the 
photographer must never be in a hurry. 
Kittens make fascinating sitters, but he who 
essays to picture them must be able to stand 
playful albeit painful scratches, without los- 
ing his temper. 

Although often recommended, a silent 
shutter is not by any means essential in this 
kind of work. When a number of pets are 
being taken together, help with them will be needed 
from another person during the preliminaries. 

All kinds of weird noises and gesticulations were 
made in order to attract the simultaneous attention of 
the *' happy family." As a rule, however, the waving 
of a piece of grass or some such object will be found 
sufficient. I have seen it asserted that dogs are easier 
to photograph because they are more obedient, but this 
very tractability sometimes frustrates its own ends. 

It is true ‘‘ Olive" stayed where she was posed be- 
cause we told her to do so, but her expression said, 
“ Don't want to!” as plainly as words could do. It 
took large doses of what nurses call '' divert," to per- 
suade her to look as she does in the photograph. 

In order to obtain a good series, it is necessary to 
borrow from friends and neighbours. When possible 
it is best to bring the pets home to photograph, but 
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WITH THE DESPISED QUARTER PLATE. 


By Carrie Percival-Wiseman. 


if this cannot be done never forget your own back- 
ground cloth. I once visited a friend's house to take 
a white rabbit and omitted this. The result being that 
I had to make shift with a green table cloth, on which 
there was a striking pattern, no suitable grey garment 
being in the house! 

When developing a negative of a white animal great 
care must be taken not to carry development too far, as 
we wish to avoid a hard black and white picture, lack- 
ing in half-tones. Should prints be wanted for repro- 
duction, P.O.P. is best, but if to keep in the 
home album, platinotype yields beautiful 
effects, and is, moreover, not difficult to work. 
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RETOUCHING CARBON 
PRINTS. 


NE of the great advantages of the pigment pro- 
cesses is the readiness with which flaws can be 
spotted out, especially if they take the 
form of white patches upon the print. 
Many workers are in the habit of taking 
a brush to the picture when it is dry, 
and carefully painting out any marks 
with water-colours which are as near 
the tint of the tissue as is possible, 
but such retouching can always be de- 
tected, no matter how carefully it 1s 
done. It is far better to retouch when 
the print is wet, using the pigment 
which comes away with the old support. 
Have at hand a brass 
table -kettle, which 
is heated by a spirit 
lamp, and when the 
print is developed and 
ready for retouching, 
take the old support, 
which still bears upon its 
surface some soluble 
colour, and melt this by 
holding the support 
against the body of the 
kettle, face upwards, 
transferring the pigment 
to the print with a fine 
brush, On the picture 
the paint will run a little, 
and will leave a diffused 
edge, which is far better 
than the sharply defined 
mark which results from 
the spotting-out of the 
dry print; moreover, it 
will be quite impossible 
to detect the flaws to 
which the pigment has been applied unless these are of consider- 
able size. Distracting high-lights can also be softened down, or 
quite obliterated, by this method. It is important that the print 
should be held in a horizontal position until the newly-applied paint 
has hardened sufficiently to prevent it running when the photograph 
is hung up to dry.—JEFF. 
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TIME DEVELOPMENT. A Chapter for the Average Amateur. 


By H. T. Munkman, M.Sc. 


N the system of development introduced by Mr. 
Watkins, an ordinarily mixed developer is pre- 
pared, and its speed of action determined by the 
time which is required to produce the first visible 

sign of an image on the actual plate being developed. 
This interval of time having been noted, the plate 
may be covered up, and will be 
developed out in the time obtained 
by multiplying the interval of first 
appearance by what is known as 
the '' Factor’ for the particular 
developer selected. This '' factor "' 
varies according to kind of devel- 
oper, and in some cases according 
to its state of dilution, but it may 
be ascertained for almost any 
formula by reference to Mr. Wat- 
kins' excellent little text-book on 
the subject. To give an ex- 
ample :—In using, say, Rodinal to 
develop a plate, all that is 
necessary is to make up the 
Rodinal to any desired strength 
for in the case of this developer 
state of solution does not affect 
the factor), pour the developer over 
the plate, noting the time of so 
doing ; rock the dish, and watch 
for the first faint sign of an image. 
Note the time, and so find the 
interval which has elapsed, say 
15 seconds, since flooding with 
developer. Now the factor for 
Rodinal is given by Mr. Watkins 
as 40, so we get the time for total 
development to be 4o times 15 


seconds, 1i.e., IO minutes. if; 
then, the plate be occasionally 
rocked, it may be taken out, 


properly developed, 10 minutes after 
the developer was first poured on. 

This system at first sight appears 
to be wildly impossible. Differing 
kinds of high light will obviously 
affect the intervals of first appear- 
ance, and so alter duration of 
development. In taking a build- 
ing, if a portion of sky appear, the 
negative will show a high light in 
development far earlier than would 
be the case if more foreground had 
been included and the sky left out 
of the view. Thus its time of total 
development would be considerably 
less than in the second supposed 
case. It is, perhaps, a fact that its 
development ought to be somewhat 
briefer but not to the extent that Mr. Watkins’ system 
makes it. 

The state of desiccation of the film, too, as well as 
its thickness, will influence the speed of initial develop- 
ment more than they do its completion, and this error 
is magnified under the system. In the case of over- 
exposure again, the first image flashes up quickly, 


CATHEDRAL, 


and we get a short total development which is, of 
course, the reverse of what ought to be in the circum- 
stances. Yet again, in the case of under-exposure the 
period of appearance is unduly long, and so total 
development is extended, and the result becomes far 
too full of contrast, whereas a shortened development 


BOULOGNE. By H. T. MUNKMAN. 
might have yielded a passable result, and would cer- 
tainly have given one truer in tone values. 

These drawbacks to Mr. Watkins’ system appear 
overwhelming, yet in practice they are revealed to be 
largely theoretical, and wonderfully accurate results 
may be uniformly secured. Of course, the system can- 
not be used in the case of panchromatic plates, which 
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must be developed in total darkness. In order to 
meet this requirement of the colour photographer, 
Mr. Watkins proposed his “ Slip Development." In 
this system, as before, the developer is mixed ready 
for use, but its speed is measured by its action on an 
accurately exposed strip of plate. The strips receive 
the theoretically correct exposure 
behind a grating by standard 
artificial light. Thus precisely cor- 
rect development is within easy 
reach. 

Now correct development has 
been proved to be the best treat- 
ment for any plate; with correct 
exposure one gets correct results, 
with over or under exposures the 
negatives are more nearly true 
in tone and values than those which 
any other treatment could produce 
from the given exposures. This is 
a well-known fact, and needs no 
supporting at this point. Ob- 
viously, this correct development 
should not be applied to snap-shots 
of rapidly moving objects, for in 
their case the desired end is to ob- 
tain a distinctly visible image 
irrespective of its tonal accuracy. 

Slip development is somewhat 
troublesome in practice, for the 
strips have to be made, since thev 
are not at present on the market, and this, though quite 
a simple matter, is still an extra piece of labour. It is, 
then, worth while considering whether accurate 
development cannot be secured in some other or less 
troublesome way. Now different portions of the same 
developer under identical conditions should obviously 
produce the same results. 

The question then becomes—can a developer be 
mixed on occasion by the ordinary photographer 
so precisely that its action will always be uniform under 
identical conditions? Recent research shows that this 
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may be quite readily accomplished by anyone versed 
in the ways of the chemist, but whether or not it comes 
within the limits of the ordinary photographer is the 
point to be determined. It has been published that 
very slight differences in the make-up of a developer 
will produce widely varying results. A great many 
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experiments lead one to conclude that sufficiently accu- 
rate measuring offers no great difficulty. It is meant 
by this that given accurate solutions of, e.g., pyro- 
gallic acid, and of corresponding alkali, any amateur 
photographer can, as occasion requires, mix equal parts 
with sufficient accuracy to secure solutions as uniform 
as is at all necessary for our purpose. Below is given 
a method whereby anyone can be sure of making accu- 
rately standardised solutions, and so notwithstanding 
the limitation of the ordinary dark-room manipulation, a 
constant developer may be made up. 

Now this developer under uni- 
form conditions will always work 
at the same rate, and when once 
the duration of accurate develop- 
ment has been determined, if the 
conditions can be repeated, then 
development for any particular kind 
of negative is known, and the pro- 
cess may be carried out in complete 
darkness. 

Some dozens of experiments go 
to prove that the additional condi- 
tions which enter practically into 
the question are those of tempera- 
ture and make of plate. The latter 
is a simple matter to dispose of ; 
choose a good plate and stick to 
it. 

Now, in regard to temperature 
it is often a slow operation to bring 
a solution to any given tempera- 
ture, and even if this be done, im- 
mediately it is poured, in the small 
quantities that are used in develop- 
ing, on to a plate, the dish and 
plate alter their temperature. If the 
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temperature of the dark-room can 
be kept fairly constant all the year 
round, and the temperature selected 
for development be approximately 
the mean of the varying tempera- 
tures of the room, then this method 
may be successfully adopted, as is 
done in the case of some of the day- 
light developing machines. It 
appears also that in the case of 
several of the newer developers 
there is very little variation in speed 
at different temperatures, and no 
doubt experment might prove that 
there are some which would act 
at approximately uniform speed 
through a sufficiently large range of 
temperature for all practical pur- 
poses. If this be so, and if the devel- 
oper have the other requisite proper- 
ties, then a fixed time might be 
adopted, it only being necessary to 
secure that the temperature be kept 
within the limits 
It is, however, much more con- 
venient with pyrogallol to vary 
the duration of development accord- 


determined. 
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ing to the temperature of the solution. 

With the pyro-soda developer made up as 
described below, it is found that the times 
of development vary in accordance with the 
table given. The best plan would appear 
to be to regularly keep all solutions and 
dishes in the dark-room. When desirous 
of developing, immediately on lighting the 
lamp, read the temperature of the room, 
which will be the temperature of the solu- 
tions, and neglect any subsequent rise in 
the thermometer, unless a very long spell of 
work is undertaken. The reason for this is, 
of course, that the heat from the lamp, and 
in winter from the body, will soon raise the 
temperature of the air, particularly in a small 
badly ventilated room. The solutions, how- 
ever, having a high specific heat, it takes 
a very considerable time for their tempera- 
tures to be altered from these causes. 

The amount of contrast that is desirable 
in a plate depends upon the printing out 
process for which the negative is intended. 
Time development affords two methods of 
modifying contrast; the one altering the 
strength of the solution, the other altering 
the duration of the reaction. 

The former is good when very soft nega- 
tives are required, say for enlarging, or 
where there exists greater contrast in the 
subject taken than the printing process can 
register. The best plan is to dilute the 
mixed developer with its own bulk of water, 
and develop out for the time stated. This 
gives a very soft negative, and one very 
subtle in the half-tones, but the solution is 
apt to stain the gelatine somewhat. If 
it be desired to prevent this, instead of using 
water to dilute, use a solution of sodium 


A FRESH FALL OF SNOW. 


By WILL CADBY. 


The above snow pictures belong to an article on Snow Photography, which, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Will Cadby, appeared in THE A. P. a fortnight ago. 
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sulphite, one ounce to twenty ounces of water. A 
precaution to be taken in this particular is that the 
water must not be drawn from a tap, or it may con- 
siderably alter the temperature of the mixed developer. 
It should be kept standing for some time in the dark- 
room, so that it may become uniform in temperature 
with the solutions and dishes. 

To increase contrast, the time of development must 
be extended, and if very considerable contrast be 
desired, as in the case of making a negative of printed 
matter, add three drops of potassium bromide solution 
(ten per cent.) to each ounce of developer, and develop 
for double time. | 

The table appended does not pretend to be suitable to 
all workers; it merely gives the results of a few 
hundreds of experiments with some four different makes 
of plates. However, a course of experiments carried 
out on the lines indicated would soon determine a table 
suitable to any developer, not necessarily the one men- 
tioned, and yielding the particular quality of negative 
desired by the operator. 

THE Pyro-Sopa TiME DEVELOPER. 


Stock Solution— 
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the eleven ounces very carefully measured. The ounce 
bottles of pyro, are accurate weight if of a good maker. 

SOLUTION B.—Place one ounce of each salt into a 
pint bottle, and fill to the cork. Careful weighing is 
again necessary here ; the measuring will be accurate 
if this plan is adopted. 


Varying Developer. 
Good contrast ...... A and B in equal parts. 


Fair contrast ...... A, B, and C in equal parts. 

Low contrast ...... I of A, 1 of B, and 2 of C. 
Develop in each case to the time stated. 

Varying Duration. 

Excessive contrast... Double time (potassium 
bromide may be added as 
stated above). 

Time stated. 

$ time stated. 

time stated. 


Good contrast ......... 
Fair contrast ...... - 
Low contrast ......... 


Equal parts of A and B being taken in each case. 


TABLE FOR MAXIMUM CONTRAST. 


Duration of Duration of 


Temperature. veri © T 
Meta-bisulphite of potassium ... 1 oz. Fahrenheit d posi Mo 
Pyrogallic acid ...................... I Oz. Degrees. S n ura Degrees. : md B 
Á econds, | econds. 
Water oinei aA —— bucicateeat II OZ. 76 3°40 | 62 615 
A= Water hotest pEE EP Edu 9 oz 73 3°45 61 6°30 
Stock solution ....................068. I OZ. i4 3°50 6o 6'45 
B.—Sodium sulphite (crystals) ......... I oz. 13 +9 59 Do 
Sodium carbonate (crystals) ...... I OZ. 72 qe 58 715 
Water arra od ei Sto up to 20 oz. 7! qoe 57 7'30 
: . 70 4°30 | 56 7°45 
C.—Sodium sulphite | ...................... I OZ. 69 4°40 55 8'0 
Vater oien er ESE up to 20 oz. 68 4°50 54 8-20 
Stock SoLurioN.— Dissolve 1 oz. meta-bisulphite in 67 5'0 53 8:40 
II OZ. water, and pour this into a one-ounce bottle of re- 66 5°15 52 g'o 
sublimed pyrogallol, taking care to dissolve all the 65 5°30 51 9°30 
crystals. The meta-bisulphite should be as accurately 64 5°45 50 10°O 
weighed as is possible on photographers’ scales, and 63 6'0 
——+44—_ —— 


THE INGENUOUS NOVICE. 


HERE are certain people who take up the gentle art of photo- 

graphy—or, rather, the snapshotting art—and pursue this 
hobby for years without apparently acquiring the least scrap of 
additional knowledge, muddling along in that helpless way which 
we have all seen so often. 

I am thinking particularly, as I write this, of a fair cousin of 
mine who has enjoyed the use of a camera for some seven or eight 
vears, but who still produces photographs which mav be viewed 
any way up with equal satisfaction. She lately went for a holiday 
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in Scotland, and brought home one or two negatives which are 
moderately successful, so much so, in fact, that a friend, who 
possesses a lantern, has been urging her to print some slides. 
This suggestion, however, seemed to trouble her. The reason 
came out the other day. “I don't know what to do about these 
negatives," she confided to me, as she gazed affectionately upon 
them. “I should very much like to see the views on the lantern 
screen, but Z would prefer to make some more prints before they 
are turned into slides!”—C. W. B. 


PICTURES IN MUSIC. 


T has now been established beyond all doubt that musical sounds 

have the power of describing incidents and picturing scenes 
which are as vividly present to the listener as though placed before 
him upon a tangible canvas, while to those who are watching the 
progress of the tonal art, it is still more evident that this tvpe of 
music, which is called “ programme music,” or, as I prefer the 
term, “pictorial music," is occupying a more important position 
every day. Indeed, this was foreseen by the masters of the 
Romantic period. Liszt and Wagner both declared that the last 
word in absolute music had been spoken by Beethoven, and that 
anv future advance was to be made along pictorial lines, and their 
posterity have justified this contention. Strauss has accomplished 
the apparently impossible; Tchaikowsky’s sound pictures are 
acknowledged to be unparalleled, though they are not of a type 
at present interpretable by photography; Elgar has again and 
again stated that his music is intended to convey definite pictorial 
impressions, and has even said what the nature of these impressions 
should be. The fact is, music is capable of expressing every thought 
of which the mind is cognizant—a power possessed bv no other art. 


All other media have their limitations; speech itself, in times of 
great emotion, becomes inarticulate, but music, never. Yet, 
simply because in a painting, or other familiar medium, a thought 
or scene is presented to us in a definite and orthodox manner, but 
in music that same thought or scene is conveyed in a language 
which is strange to our ears, we rashly conclude that in the latter 
case the sounds have no meaning! Is this not as presumptuous as 
to declare a book written in an unknown tongue to be arrant non- 
sense? Were a friend to bring me a book of poetry, sav in Tamil 
or Japanese, and to declare that the volume contained priceless 
gems of thought and language, which were characterised especiallv 
bv vividness of expression and dramatic power, would I not be 
rated as an ignorant and prejudiced fool were I to replv to him, 
“ This book you show me is a work of abject foolishness. All these 
strange characters, in which you imagine you see so much beauty, 
are really meaningless. You are under some great delusion”? But 
would I not be in precisely the same position as those who denv 
to music the power of pictorial expression, and to the plastic arts 
the power of its interpretation?—C. W. B. 
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STAMFORD. 


An Ancient Lincolnshire Borough. 
By WM. F. MARKWICK. 


O photographers or others who delight in antiquities or his- 

torical associations, the ancient borough of Stamford will be 
of the greatest interest, while its surroundings contain spots which 
should prove equally attractive. For the moment we confine our 
attention to the ancient town itself. It is picturesquely situated on 
both sides of the Welland, and may be reached by Great Northern, 
Midland, and L.N.W. Railways. The roads are exceedingly good 
for cyclists, who, after inspecting the town, may with advantage 
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(3) WHITEFRIARS GATE (NOW INFIRMARY GATE). 


ride out to Crowland 
Cathedral, etc. 

Formerly the town was surrounded by a military wall, with at 
least seven bastions, to the manning of which certain of 
the inhabitants were told off in times of necessity. Only one of 
the bastions (No. 1) now remains. Near the centre of the town is 
the site of the castle of the Warrens, which was originally erected 
by the Danes about 870, after destroying the abbeys at Crowland 
and Peterborough. The building has now entirely disappeared. 

Perhaps the finest of the ecclesiastical relics is St. Leonard’s 
Priory (No. 2). This was founded by a tutor of one of the sons of 
King Oswy, but the present fabric is all Norman, and dates 
probably from the time of the Conqueror. Sad to state, it is now 
used as a waggon-house and ordinary farm building. The west 
front is really worthy of attention, consisting of a doorway with 
arcades, and above these alternately pierced arches and a vesicle. 

Some 200 yards away stands all that remains of the White Friary 
(No. 3). The west gate of the Friary now forms the entrance to 
the infirmary. It was founded in the reign of Henry III. 
Edward III. held a Council here, and at one time the gate was 
decorated with his arms. Queen Elizabeth dined here when pass- 
ing through Lincolnshire. 

Turning towards the town, we enter St. Paul's Street (No. 4), 
pass the Grammar School on the right, and immediately reach 
some ancient houses on the same side. In one or two of these are 
interesting remains, comprising moulded capitals, pillars and 
arches. A subterranean passage and a Norman kiln were dis- 
covered a few years ago a little farther along the street. 

On the south side of the town, in a fine park, stands “ Burghley 
House by Stamford Town” (immortalised by Tennyson). The 
main entrance (No. 5) is by the lodge gates on the London Road, 
and from this point the ** house," which is the seat of the Marquis 
of Exeter, may be reached in about fifteen minutes. The 
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present magnificent structure was commenced by William Cecil, 
Lord High Treasurer of England, on the site of a monastery. 
Visitors are conducted through the principal rooms on most days of 
the week, and the numerous historical remains, objects of art, etc., 
should by no means be missed. 

The whole of the buildings referred to above will be found 
to fall within a radius of a mile or so from the market place. 
There is a history of Stamford by Nevinson, and guidebooks are 
published by the Tradesmen’s Association and G. Burton. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER IN A THUNDER- 
STORM. 


Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer on Lightning and the Camera. 
[Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. ] 


IKE the ancient Israelites, the photographer in a thunderstorm 

is consoled in turn by « pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of 
fire by night. It is difficult to photograph lightning in the day- 
time, although no doubt it could be done with the aid of a screen 
sufficiently deep to prevent daylight from affecting the plate. But 
if the photographer has to wait until night for his lightning, a 
thunderstorm by day has its own advantages for him, owing to the 
peculiar cloud effects he is then able to observe. Dr. W. J. S. 
Lockyer told an interested audience at the Royal Photographic 
Society the other evening about the vapoury pageants which may 
be witnessed during the progress of electrical discharges in the 
upper air. The thunder clouds first take the cumulus form, which 
later on develops into an anvil-like appearance. In the highest 
place are the cirro-stratus clouds, below these the big cumuli, and 
lowermost the cloudlets. The general effect is often very striking. 
Occasionally also festoon clouds, like small cumuli turned upside 
down, are to be seen during thunderstorms, though more frequently 
in other continents than Europe. When photographing clouds, Dr. 
Lockyer uses a ten times yellow screen, a small camera working at 
F/8, and an exposure of about one-twentieth of a second. 

The intensity of thunderstorms, as everybody knows, is brought 
about by means of a complicated system of induction. The light- 
ning flashes are of many different kinds, and it is in the classifica- 
tion of these kinds that the camera can be of so much assistance. 
The Royal Meteorological Society, as a result of an examination 
of a great number of photographs taken in all parts of the world, 
has divided lightning into the stream, the sinuous, the ramified, the 
meandering, the beaded or chapletted, and the ribboned or multiple 
variety, the last named being nothing more than a series of flashes 
along the same path. Dr. Lockyer distinguishes between real and 
anomalous lightning, the anomalous class including beaded and 
ball lightning, phenomena which have but seldom been observed, 
and never under strictly scientific conditions. 

In photographing lightning flashes, the first essential is to focus 
the camera on the distant light, and keep it facing to the quarter 
in which the storm arises. The exposure can last for one minute 
or for ten minutes. Half a dozen flashes may be taken on the 
same plate and they will not fog it, but one is liable to get photo- 
graphic reversal, a bright flash rendering black a flash which has 
preceded it. Care must be taken as far as possible to eliminate 
any stray artificial light, which will give rise to confusing trails on 
the plate. 

With regard to the general form of a flash of lightning, the zigzag 
pattern is not actually correct. James Nasmyth drew attention to 
this long ago, and Turner was one of the few artists to draw light- 
ning correctly, his lightning being sinuous rather than zigzag. The 
stream flash is a plain, broad, rather smooth streak of light, fairly 
intense throughout its length. Some remarkable photographs by 
Mesmer, showing Paris silhouetted against this stream lightning, 
were thrown on the screen. In the case of one photograph, for 
which the plate had been exposed for twenty-two minutes, several 
flashes were seen to be converging to the top of the Eiffel Tower, 
which forms an excellent conductor. 

Of the other classes of lightning, the sinuous keeps to one 
direction, but bends irregularly from side to side; ramified or 
branched lightning has a river-like appearance, and one photograph 
shown resembled an inverted map of the Amazon with its sub- 
sidiary streams; meandering lightning occurs when the air is so 
impervious to flashes that the discharges appear to wander about 
without any definite course, and finally run horizontally out of the 
field of view. 

One of the most interesting of what Dr. Lockver calls the 
anomalous varieties of lightning is the somewhat uncommon 
beaded or chapletted form, in which the flashes appear to leave a 
line of bright spots almost like a string of fiery beads. Few, if any, 
photographs of the phenomenon have been put on record, and 
when it has been seen, it is notable that it has always been in the 
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landscape portion of the field of view. This fact has led Dr. 
Lockyer to attempt the experiment of moving a camera about in 
front of arc lights and street lamps. In the case of a continuous 
current he gets a continuous trace; but when there are trails from 
an alternating current he gets the distinct and regular beaded form. 
It seems possible that beaded “ lightning’? may be nothing more 
than the trails of electric lights. 

The advantage of moving a camera about when taking lightning 
photographs is specially evident in the case of multiple lightning 
in which many flashes take the same path—always the path of least 
resistance—through the air. The appearance of quivering which 
is often noticed may be due, not to any illusion on the part of the 
observer, but to the fact that multiple flashes are occurring, the 
air remaining practically stationary. The more quickly the camera 
is moved, the more distinctly can the multiple images be separated. 
Cameras can be moved in various ways, either by the hand or by 
the use of the cinematograph. Some German workers—Dr. 
Walter, of Hamburg, for one—have so arranged their cameras that 
they can be moved by clockwork with regular vertical, horizontal, 
or elliptical motion, so as to measure the distance between the 
flashes in time intervals, consisting of, say, one-hundredth parts of 
a second. The multiple images are separated into parallel] paths, 
and the effect is beautiful as well as scientifically valuable. 

One more novel and interesting point was raised by Dr. Lockver. 
It has relation to the occasional lightning flashes which pass from 
the earth to the cloud. He has examined a large number of photo- 
graphs, and has found amongst them a few which are evidently 
earth to cloud discharges. Many lightning photographs have the 
earth to cloud appearance, but this is due in most cases to excep- 
tional effects of perspective. The direction of a flash can be 
ascertained by the direction in which its branches are pointing. If 
the positive pole is the cloud and the negative pole is the earth, as 
the flash passes from the positive to the negative the branches will 
point to the negative pole. If the earth is the positive pole and 
the cloud the negative, the branches will point to the cloud. Dr. 
Lockyer holds that a “true bill" has been found for the theory of 
occasional flashes from earth to cloud, and illustrates his contention 
with some remarkable photographs, one of which shows a sinuous 
flash undeniably flowing upwards from the top of the Eiffel Tower. 

The discussion that followed was fertile in suggestions, not the 
least original of which was that a stereoscopic camera should be 
emploved in the photography of lightning, so that the characteristics 
of a flash could tbe more accurately determined. 


The “ Rajar” camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on * Rajar " P.O.P., has 
been awarded to Mr. R. A. R. Bennett, M.A., Walton Manor 
Lodge, Oxford, his print, entitled “When the Day’s Work is 
Done," having been adjudged the best received during November. 
The paper on which the print was made was purchased from Mr. 
J. Squire, 41, Queen Street, Oxford. 


The Federation of the Photographic Societies of Northumberland 
and Durham announces a competition, open to members, for the 
best pictorial lantern slide. Each competitor is to submit not less 
than four slides, and the following are the awards, of which no 
competitor can take more than one: bronze plaque, bronze medal, 
and certificates. The judges are Messrs. W. S. Corder, J.P., and 
A. E. Cowling. Entries close January 12. 
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illustration has become almost 

universal, and the old-fashioned wood engraving is a thing of 
the past, so that few people probably are aware of the venerable 
antiquity of the wood block. But Mr. J. P. Maginnis, in the 
course of a lecture the other evening at the Blenheim Club on the 
subject of “ Writing Implements,” claimed for wood engraving 


HE half-tone process for 


that it is actually older than the art of engraving on stone. In a 
word, the wood block is more ancient than the obelisk. This, of 
course, refers to writing on wood, which was practised by the early 
Egyptians, who, four thousand years ago, left a sycamore board 


with writing upon it in the third pyramid of Memphis. Most 
examples of the “graphic conveyance of information" by wood 
have perished; but there is evidence that by means of wood blocks 


the Romans taught young ideas to shoot, and that the Greeks 
before the days of Homer used tablets of wood for temporary 
writings. It is probable that several of the Hebrew prophets 
originally wrote on this medium. In later times the wooden tablets 
were coated with wax in order to form a surface, were bound 
together in book fashion, and a projection placed in the middle of 
each wooden leaf to prevent the surfaces from touching. Wooden 
tablets for writing purposes were not generally disused in Europe 
until the fourteenth century, and indeed they still serve as school 
primaries in various parts of North Africa. 


—— $4 4————— 


. .. THE STORY OF THE PEN.... 


Mr. Maginnis had an announcement to make of special interest 
to photographers. Details were wanting, but it seems that the 
long-lost papyrus plant has been rediscovered, and is now being 
successfully cultivated in Egypt. It promises to provide a super- 
fine paper, specially suitable for photographic printing. Mr. 
Maginnis showed many examples of prehistoric and historic picto- 
graphs, on flints, clay, and pottery, Roman tablets of bronze and 
Grecian of lead. The Greeks and Romans wrote extensively on 
the prepared bark of trees, which was called the ''liber," hence 
library. Papyrus books were rolled round a cylinder, hence our 
word “volume,” meaning something which is rolled. And as to 
the word Scripture, one sympathises with the objection of the 
Turks to having their Scriptures printed, on the ground that, if- 
printed, they would cease to be Scriptures. l 

The use of linen as a substance for writing on was long prior to 
the adoption of papvrus. Skins were also generally used, and the 
MS. of the Pentateuch at the Library at Brussels consists of fifty- 
seven skins sewn together. The first paper mill in this country 
was founded at Dartíord, in Kent, in 1588, by a German, who was 
afterwards knighted bv Queen Elizabeth, but for a long time the 
horn book was tvpical of the state of paper manufacture, and it 
was not until the ber unine of the eighteenth century that the art 
of paper making was brought to any high degree. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


T usual bi-monthly meeting of this society was held on 
Friday, December 14, at 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin— 
Mr. Hugh Pollock, president, in the chair. 

Mr. W. E. Crofton gave a demonstration of an apparatus 
invented by himself for the purpose of developing plates in either 
day or artificial light and without the use of a dark-room. The 
plate was exposed in a single dark slide, especially constructed to 
allow of its being dropped into a light-tight envelope, from which it 
was transferred in a similar manner, in full light, to the developing 
machine. The machine is used in conjunction with the Watkins 
factorial. system of time development, the various operations of 
developing, washing, fixing, etc., being observed through a special 
eye-piece and method of illumination. The apparatus was very 
compactly and ingeniously constructed, and Mr. Crofton very 


successfully demonstrated its utility by developing a negative before 
the meeting. After the demonstration, a very animated discussion 
arose as the result of a query taken from the question-box, viz., “If 
a lens gives sharp definition at F/8, what advantage do I get by 
stopping down? " 

The President then said that Mr. W. F. Cooper, who had acted 
as their secretary for many years, had recently retired from that 
office, and his friends desired to present him with a small expres- 
sion of their regard, and he presented Mr. Cooper with a valuable 
gift. Mr. Cooper said he accepted the gift as an expression of 
their goodwill and esteem, and he assured them that, should the 
society at any time be in need of such assistance as he, after a 
secretarial experience of sixteen years, might be in a position to 
give, he would gladly respond. 


— t 


Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society.—A lecture on 
“Landscape Photography " was recently delivered by Mr. Frank 
Dainton before the members of the Willesden Polytechnic Photo- 
graphic Society, this being the third in the course of beginners’ 
lectures. After showing how the beginner usually obtained his 
results, generally of the “ soot-and-whitewash variety," the lecturer 
showed how good results were to be obtained. The use of 
exposure meters was strongly recommended, as was also the use 
of orthochromatic plates. These plates give far better rendering 
of the greens and yellows than the ordinary variety, especially 
when used with a light filter. It will also be found possible, with 
a deep yellow light filter, to include the clouds on the same plate 
as the landscape; but the lecturer said that he did not attach too 
much importance to this, as most often the clouds do not suit tlie 
subject at all, and, when this is the case, tend to spoil the compo- 
sition. An important point was to dilute the developer with about 
twice its bulk of water. The lecturer used rodinal one part, water 
three parts. This, if the plate is developed correctly, will vield 
a soft negative, full of detail, and of good printing quality. A 
negative of this description is suitable for enlarging, and will give 
good results in nearly all printing processes. A printing process 
should be chosen which will suit the subject; for example, a snow 
scene should be printed in bromide or platinum, which give cold 
tenes, and would look quite out of place in red or warm sepia. 
Good and bad composition were next shown, examples being 
selected from a collection of prints brought by the members. The 
lecturer showed how the lines in the subject chosen should be 
looked for. Hills or hedges, a river, road, or path all form lines, 
which, if used artistically, aid and strengthen the composition. 


Flower and Fruit Photography.—. lecture on this subject was 
delivered to the members of the Willesden Polytechnic Photo- 
graphic Sciety by Mr. E. Seymour, whose remarkably fine pictures 
of flowers, fruit, etc., have been a prominent feature in many 
an exhibition. The lecturer said that strong composition 
was essential in taking flower and fruit pictures, and any 
leaves or flowers that did not aid the composition should be 
carefully cut away. Simplicity should be aimed at, and in the 
arrangement of the subject, curves should be obtained as far as 
possible. For plates, backed orthochromatic rapid plates were 
advised, but the lecturer said he did not use a screen, as he found 
that the exposure was increased too much thereby. There was 
great risk of movement in drooping or delicate flowers, if a long 
exposure was given. To obtain correct colour value, a very full 
exposure was given; in fact, over-exposure. By this means the 
green and vellows were given a good chance. The developer used 
for a plate exposed in this way was a very strong one—one part 
of soda to three parts of pyro, and eight or nine grains of pyro to 
the ounce. The plate was transferred to the fixing bath as soon 
as the high-lights were developed correctly. Development generally 
took about two minutes. The resulting negative was soft, and 
easily printable in the high-lights. This sort of negative was hardly 
suitable for platinum printing in the ordinary way, but the lecturer 
got over this difficulty by diluting the platinum developer—ordinary 
developer one part, water four parts—and printing the platinum 
print right out, almost like P.O.P. This gave a most plucky and 
satisfactory print. Mr. Seymour's favourite processes were platinum 
and carbon. Some most beautiful lantern slides were shown during 
the course of the lecture. 
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The newspapers have somewhat halted in their announce- 
ments of the industrial realisation of telephotography, to 
use the word coined in 1881 by Mr. Shelford Bidwell for 
the transmitting of a photograph by electric telegraph. It 
IS interesting now to look at the various illustrations of 
results recently published as having been transmitted, but 
whether all these were really sent along a telegraphic line 
appears doubtful, as some papers publish the results as 
having been actually sent from town to town by telegraph, 
while others publish similar results as having been sent 
through a resistance equal to that of a line from town to 
town, a widely different matter. Still, none of the results 
recently printed in the newspapers are even approximately 
equal to the transmitted portrait published eight years ago 
in a pamphlet describing the “telepantograph” of R. 
Greville Williams, to say nothing of the portrait referred to 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER a fortnight ago, and trans- 
mitted some five or six years ago by the electrograph of 
Palmer, Mills, and Dunlanv. 

As already intimated, the test of practical success in 
Bidwell’s telephotography is the sending by telegraph of a 
tolerably good photograph of some current event, at such a 
rate as to outstrip the direct sending of a material photo- 
graph. At the present moment, telephotography appears 
to be practically where it was at the time of Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell’s demonstration by his selenium method, in 1881, 
at a meeting of the Royal Institution; and when the above- 
mentioned test shows that the wire can outstrip the train or 
ship in the transmission of a photograph, it will be time 
cnough to talk of the practical realisation of the invention 
being achieved. 


NOTIONS OF 


THE WEER. 


At the same time, our knowledge of the action of light 
on selenium is gradually extended, and in time this ex- 
tension of knowledge should reflect itself in an improved 
system of electric telephotography and in the still more 
visionary seeing by telegraph—a matter repeatedly touched 
on in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and recently revived in 
an exaggerated form by the newspaper press. Among re- 
cent researches as to the behaviour of selenium towards 
light, reference may be made to the results obtained by Herr 
Marq, and described on p. 742 of the abstracts relating to 
inorganic chemistry contained in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society for 1900. | l l 

The influence of light on diazonium salts in conjunction 
with a solvent has besa studied by Orton. Coates, and 
Burdett, the results being published in the * Proccedings of 
the Chemical Society" (p. 308 of issue dated “15/12/06 ”). 
Solutions of diazonium salts in water, methyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, acetic acid, or formic acid, decompose rapidly on 
exposure to light, and the product of the reaction depends 
on the solvent, this latter taking part. Thus when the 
solution is aqueous, a phenol is formed ; in methyl or ethyl 
alcohols, the corresponding phenyl, methyl, or ethyl ether 1s 
mainly produced, in some cases a certain amount of the 
diazonium salt being at the same time converted into hydro- 
carbon (replacement of the diazo-group bv hydrogen); in 
acetic acid solution, a phenyl acetate is the sole product. 
Frce acids do not ordinarily affect the decomposition to an 
appreciable extent—for example, 25 per cent. of sulphuric 
acid; and even when diazonium sulphate is dissolved in 95 
per cent. sulphuric acid, exposure to light causes the forma- 
tion of the corresponding phenol. 


Compounds of Developing Bases and Sulphurous Acid. 
A communication to the French Photographic Society by MM. 
Lumière and Seyewetz (Bulletin, 1st November issue, 1906, p. 433) 
commences by a reference to the fact that developing bases are 
ordinarily sent out and used in the form of a sulphate or a hvdro- 
chlorate, the salt being usually more stable in the air than the 
base. As a step towards securing a still higher degree of stability, 
the authors endeavoured to obtain sulphites or sulphurous acid 
compounds of the developing bases, and they succeeded in the case 
of paramidophenol, methyl-paramidophenol, and  paraphenvlene- 
diamine. These compounds do not appear to be true sulphites, but 
addition products of the base and sulphurous acid. "They are pre- 
pared by passing a stream of sulphurous anhydride into hot water 
(809 Centigrade), in which the base is suspended. The new com- 
pounds develop satisfactorily, and have but little tendency to 
undergo alteration by oxidation in the air, but a portion of the 
sulphurous acid gradually escapes. 
Chemistry of Cellulose. 


“ Researches on Cellulose”’ (IT.), by Messrs. Cross and Bevan, 
has just been published, at 7s. 6d., by Longmans, Green and Co., 
this volume dealing mainly with the scientific aspect of the constitu- 
tion of vegetable fibre; still those who are engaged in the coating 
of paper for photographic uses ‘will find much that they ought 
to know regarding the comparatively inert basis. 


Alum and Gelatine, 

The researches of MM. Lumiére and Sevewetz have been already 
referred to, but the following from the last issue of the Journal of 
the Chemical Society summarises the conclusions arrived at:— 
“ Freshly-precipitated alumina and the various salts of aluminium 
possess the property of raising the ‘ setting’ temperature of gela- 


tine solutions. This effect is due to the alumina, since different 
quantities of the various salts produce the same rise in the ‘setting’ 
temperature so long as they yield the same quantity of alumina. 
The ‘setting’ temperature increases proportionately with the 
quantity of aluminium salt until the equivalent of 0.64 gramme of 
alumina per 100 grammes of gelatine has been added. Further ad- 
ditions have at first no effect on the ‘setting’ temperature, but 
finally cause it to fall. Gelatine is able to fix alumina, and when 
the latter is applied in the form of a salt, subsequent washing with 
water appears to dissociate the salt and remove the acid, leaving 
what is apparently a compound of gelatine and alumina in which 
the maximum possible amount of the latter present is 3.6 per cent. 
by weight. 


Reaction in Gelatine. 


Bechold and Zeigler have studied (Journal of the Chemical 
Society, 1906, p. 738 of abstracts relating to general and physical 
chemistrv) precipitation reactions taking place in a gelatinous film 
or stratum. The reacting chemicals were nitrate of silver or lead 
nitrate, on the one hand, and a soluble chloride or sulphate on. 
the other hand, these chemicals being in solution with gelatine 
and being separated by a laver of gelatine jelly. By diffusion, a 
precipitate was formed in the central layer, and this precipitate 
was permeable to the salts producing it, and increased in thickness 
in the direction of the lower osmotic pressure. If the solutions on 
either side are of equal osmotic pressure, this diffusion, however, 
does not occur, the precipitate membrane appearing to be imper- 
meable. Two gelatine solutions were next separated by a jelly 
containing, diffused through it, a precipitate of silver chloride or 
barium sulphate, and it was found that this laver was permeable, 
diffusion occurring in both directions. 
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Rust Spots on P.O.P. 


(1) How can I avoid spots on P.O.P. prints 
such as the enclosed? They crop up in the 
first washing water and seem to gather force 
in the toning. (2) Is there any chemical that 
can be put in the water to prevent the spots 
è and not affect the toning? A. 1). 
(1) The spots appear to be caused by particles 
of iron rust from the service pipe. You could 
prevent them by using distilled water for the washing and 
toning, and avoiding the service water until after the fixing bath. 
The simplest method, however, is to use a combined toning and 
fixing bath, which will entirely do away with the trouble. (2) 
Soak the prints first of all in a bath made of distilled water in 
which has been dissolved about 1 oz. of common salt in each 
20 OZ. of water; that will reduce any free silver nitrate to silver 


chloride, which is not so easily affected by contact with iron 
rust. 


Enlargements for Painting. 


(1) What kind of paper is used for enlargements so that 
it can be painted on with oil paint or water colours? (2) 
How is the paper put on the Stretch-canvas? (3) What kind 
of mounter is used to stick it on with? 


(1) Ordinary gelatino-bromide. 
developing, fixing and washing) is wetted thoroughly, so that 
It arrives at its full expansion. The back is then well coated 
with a thoroughly good mountant, and the face of the canvas 
on the stretcher is also well coated. The enlargement is then 
placed face downwards on clean Paper, and the canvas is placed 
In contact with it, pressure being exerted from the back of the 
Canvas evenly in all directions, so as to expel the surplus paste. 
The actual edges, just beneath the stretcher, must be freed from 
surplus paste by passing a bone paper knife (or something 
similar) between the stretcher and the canvas. The picture 
should then be placed in an ordinary room to dry. (3) A first- 
class commercial mountant is the best thing that can be used. 


(2 The enlargement (after 


Enlargements by Powder Process. 


Please tell me how to make enlargements by the powder 
process. I can make the small transparencies in the manner 
recommended by the Vanguard Co. in their free pamphlet, but 

I cannot master a really large print upon paper. 

EXCELSIOR. 

Perhaps you have been trving to actually coat the paper with the 
sensitive gum—which is incorrect. The right method is to make 
an enlarged transparency on an ordinary plate of the size required, 
varnish it, and then retouch it where necessary with lead pencil, 
ete. A clean glass must then be dusted with talc, and well 
polished in the usual wav, and then coated with plain enamel 
collodion and dried. It should then be warmed and coated with 
the sensitive mixture and thoroughly dried by gentle heat. The 
transparency should also be warmed, and the two should be placed 
face to face in a printing frame while both are warm, and printed 
m bright daylight for about a minute—the time will vary according 
to the brilliancy of the day. The print should then be powdered 
lightly with fine blacklead mixed (if the colour is light) with Indian 
red. When the image is dense enough, when viewed over a sheet 
of white paper, it should be coated again with plain collodion, and, 
when set, placed in a dish of water slightly acidulated with sul- 
Phuric acid until all the yellowness is removed. Then soak in 
several changes of water to wash the transfer, and place it awav 
to dry. The transfer is made by soaking ordinary carbon transfer 
Paper ın warm water, laying it down on the print, and passing the 


squeegee 


over it as usual. Then place it away to 
dry, and you will find the transfer will strip trom 
the glass with the greatest ease. 

Multiple Mounting. 


In mounting prints on art-tinted 


(several 
different papers of different sizes being superimposed, with 
a view to giving different tinted borders), can you tell me 
how to mount the prints without making the mount paper 


paper mounts 


buckle? I find the paper invariably buckles, and so destroys 
the appearance. H. H. B. 


(1) The Aesthetique Mount Co., St. Martins, Leicester. (2) 
They are usually mounted only by one corner, a dab of fish- 
glue being placed at the extreme left-hand top corner of each 
paper in turn, the print being also attached in the same way. 


Warm Tones by Development. 


I saw some notes a week or so back, with instructions 
for developing gaslight paper to a sepia colour and various 
reds—I believe by a six-times exposure for the sepia with a 
special developer. I cannot think where I saw them. Can 
you give the methods? J. M. C. 
They were embodied in a report of a lecture on the subject 
by Mr. F. C. Dimmick; the lecturer recommended rodinal 
used with a special solution containing ammonium carbonate, 
as follows: — 


Ammonium carbonate (crystals only) ............... I OZ. 
Ammonium bromide ............... esee eese I.'us 
Vater eec NL NMPEM 20 ,, 


The gaslight print must be exposed from six to twelve times that 
required for a black-toned print, the longer exposure yielding 
warmer toned prints. He advised, as a first trial, an exposure 
of six times the normal, and developer composed as follows: 


ROulHlal 455 cosdveeovueseesdteli tem E uus lae mese cose I drm. 
Water I —— $ Oz. 
Ammonium carbonate solution ............cccccccececeuce 2 drm 


Development is slow and under control. As the image gains in 
intensity in the developer, it gradually changes colour and loses 
in depth, but regains both as the prints become dry. 


Intensifying a Ghostly Negative. 


A friend of mine sent me a negative to see if I could take 
out some silver stains. I used a solution of iodine, which 
left a light yellow deposit. I wanted to clear this, so placed 
the negative in hypo. It did so! In fact it acted like a 
strong solution of potassium ferricyanide, and reduced the 
image. I shall be glad, therefore, if you can answer the 
following questions:—(r) What action took place when 
the negative was put into the hypo? (2) What should I have 
done to blacken the yellow deposit? (3) Can anything be 
done to restore the almost vanished image? H. B. 


(1! The silver of the image was converted into iodide of silver, 
which is soluble in hypo. (2) The method you adopted was per- 
fectly correct, but unfortunately you left the negative much 
too long in the iodine solution, The correct method is to leave 
it there only long enough to convert the silver stains into iodide 
without affecting the general image. (3) You will not be able to 
do very much with it, we fear: but you have still one chance 
left, and that is to thoroughly wash the negative and then applv 
uranium intensifier, which will convert the ghost into a red 
image which is very non-actinic and will probably yield a decent 
print. 
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HE prospectus of the fourth Scottish National Salon, promoted 

by the Scottish Photographic Federation, now comprising fortv- 
three societies, has just been issued. The Scottish Salon, which 
appeals to all Scottish photographers, is to be held this season in 
Paisley, in the Art Gallery of the Museum, from February 3 till 
March 16. 

Paisley, apart from its close proximity to Glasgow (six miles) and 
easy accessibility from all parts, is a capital centre, it having within 
its boundaries à population sufficient to justify the Federation in 
anticipating a most successful exhibition. 

The Scottish. Salon, it may be said, is confined to the work of 
photographers resident in Scotland and to the work of Scots resid- 
ing abroad. Two eminent workers outwith Scotland are each vear 
invited to send examples of their work, and this year the Salon 
Committee have been fortunate in securing Mr. C. F. Inston, who 
will represent England, and Herr Masuren, Halle, who will send 
a representative collection of German and Austrian work. All 
photographs entered, excepting the invited work, are submitted to 
a Board of Selection, the Board for this Salon being J. Craig 
Annan, W. Crooke, Patrick Downie, R.S.W., Alex. Keighlev, and 
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James Patrick, all leading lights in the pictorial world, whose 
verdict should be beyond cavil, if such a state of affairs 1s possible. 
The first Salon, held at Perth in 1904, as regards the quality of the 
work exhibited, was a revelation to the most sanguine of its pro- 
moters, and the successive Salons at Glasgow and Dundee have 
each shown an advance over its predecessor, so that the wisdom of 
the Scottish Federation in promoting the exhibition in a different 
centre each year, with a view to the advancement of pictorial 
photography in Scotland, has already been proved. Lectures, 
lantern and musical entertainments will be given each evening 
during the three weeks the Salon is open, and an influential com- 
mittee has been formed. Season tickets will be issued at 2s. 6d. ; 
ladies, 1s. 6d.; ordinary admission during day 3d.; evening, 6d. 
An Art Union has been promoted in connection with the Salon to 
encourage the sale of work by prominent workers. 

The arrangements are in the hands of a local committee, which 
meets under the chairmanship of Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., 
LL.D. <All communications should be made to the hon. secretary, 
Robert Milne Linndale, Potterhill, Paisley, who will be glad to 
forward prospectuses on application. 
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A. B. STALEY'S NEW DISTANCE FINDER 
OR TELEMETER. 
A E. STALEY AND CO., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 


e E.C., have sent us their new distance-finder, or telemeter, 
which they are about to place on the market at a popular price. 
There are few photographers who are not at times at a loss in 
judging distance, and there are some who never seem to get over 
their initial difficulty in this 
matter, and lose many 
negatives, hopelessly out of 
focus, on account of their 
inability to gauge the dis- 
tance correctly in using 
cameras where it is neces- 
sary for the operator to fix the distance without the aid of a focus- 
sing glass. It will be good news to such that a cheap telemeter is 
to be at their disposal, by the aid of which correct focus becomes 
a matter of certainty, 

The method of using this instrument is as follows :—First cf all, 
focus on the ground-glass of the instrument the conical end—the 
shorter tube of the two—until the grain of the glass is sharply 
focussed; the tube at the other end is now drawn out until the 
scale engraved on it is visible, when, looking through the shorter 
end and working the focussing end in and out, the exact focus of 
the object whose distance it is desired to gauge is ascertained ; 
then by reading off the figure indicated on the engraved scale, we 
have the distance of the object in yards. 

The price of this instrument is 10s. 6d., while a finer model is 
also supplied in leather and japanned draw-tubes, with helical 
adjustment instead of sliding tubes, at 21s. 

The price of this instrument is small compared with the comfort 
of certainty in distance and the saving of plates realised by not 
having so many *'* wasters ° due to incorrect focussing. 


Terme of Subecription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom ) 


á Twelve months, 15s. 
Postal Union ; r9 


Six months, 7s. 6d. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 


LUMIBRB AND CO.'S FIXOLENE. 


ESSRS. N. A. LUMIERE AND CO., of 4, Bloomsbury 

Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C., send us a 
sample of their new “ Fixolene," which is a combined hardening 
and fixing salt; it is an acid anhvdrous fixing bath which renders 
gelatine papers or films insoluble, so that from the dangers to 
which they may be afterwards exposed from variations of tempera- 
ture they are practically immune, and no extra precautions need be 
taken. 

All that is necessary is to dissolve the contents of the carton in 
IO oz. of water and treat the plates or films to it as an ordinary 
fixing bath; bromide papers, for instance, which are going to be 
used in the ozobrome process, if fixed in this preparation, will need 
no immersion in the formalin bath before proceeding to the subse- 
quent operations, a saving of one step in the proceedings, as well 
as the expense and trouble involved. This preparation is usable 
alike with plates, papers, and films. 
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CROWN PHOTOGRAPHIC MANUFACTORY’S 
ROYAL CALENDARS. 


HE Crown Photographic Manufactory of Rotherham are issu- 

ing a set of Royal calendars. They are supplied either for 
slip-in or paste-on, and are suitable for postcards or cabinet 
photographs. "The sample which we examined was of a quiet, dark 
green colour, having a space for the photograph, with calendar 
printed on a lighter shade of green beneath; the appearance of the 
whole being distinctly in good taste and pleasant as an ornament 
on the wall. 

The price of these calendars is three shillings a dozen post 
free. The same company are also supplying an excellent series 
of New Year greeting cards, suitable for photographs of cabinet 
size, in green, brown and grey tints to suit all colours of photo- 
graphs, decorated in good taste, and with appropriate mottoes, at 
prices varving from 30s. to 36s. a gross. We have seen samples of 
these cards, and can recommend them to the amateur for use at 
this season. The hurry and bustle before Christmas may well have 
prevented some from making the greeting cards he intended, but a 
New Year Calendar might prove even more welcome to the 
recipient. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


EADERS of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
who have kindly sent us greetings for 
Christmas and wishes for the New Year 
are far too numerous for us to attempt 
to thank them individually. Will they, 
therefore, accept herewith our sincere 
and hearty expression of deep appreciation of these 
direct and personal indications of goodwill? Signals 
from afar are they which encourage us to renewed 


efforts for the help and the good of our readers, whom 


we now wish ‘‘ A Happy and Prosperous New Year.’’ 
& & & 
Entry Form for the first of the series of Fortnightly 


Winter Competitions which we have instituted appears 


on advertisement page xx. This competition, in 
which all, from the beginner to the expert and profes- 
sional, stand equal chance of securing cash prizes, 
` closes on January 14th, so there is no time to lose. Par- 
ticulars of rules, etc., were given in THE A. P. for 
December 25th, and are repeated in brief this week on 
page 44 and on entry form. Note that if you continue 
to compete each fortnight you may win the larger 
money prize at the end of three months. 
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A circular issued from the secretary's office of the 
Blenheim Club, and signed by Mr. John Long, the 
manager, announces that a site for the promised studio 
has actually been obtained in Jermyn Street, and steps 
are being taken to fit it out for the members' require- 
ments. The management, it appears, met with wholly 
unexpected difficulty in meeting with a suitable site, 


hence the delay; but now that the difficulty has been - 


overcome, it is to be hoped that no time will be lost in 
carrying out the necessary construction. The site, 
which we have inspected, is on a second floor, with a lift 
to it, and in an excellent part of Jermyn Street. 


e & & 
It would be interesting to know how many—or 
should we not say '' how few? ’’—of the amateurs of 


to-day have tried the once popular ferrous oxalate de- 
veloper, a developer which in the early and mid 'eighties 
was nearly supreme, pyro and ammonia being almost 
the only rival. Pyro-ammonia stains the hands a deep 
walnut brown, which usually remains till the skin wears 
off; hence the ferrous oxalate developer was known as 
the ladies' developer or the non-staining developer. M. 
Selimo Bottone, one of our oldest amateur photo- 
graphers, writes to the English Mechanic in praise of 
ferrous oxalate, and says that twenty-five years of 
experience in developing dry plates convinces him that 
there is nothing better. Two stock solutions are used, a 
saturated solution of potassium oxalate and a saturated 
solution of ferrous sulphate, one volume of the latter 
being added, with constant stirring, to three of the 
former to make the developer. It can be used many 
times if poured into a well-corked bottle and placed in 
a window, where the light restores its activity. 
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Inhospitable as is the region where the brief solar 
eclipse of next Monday morning (January 13th, the 
astronomical count, or 14th, the civil count) will be 
visible, preparations are being made by the Russian 
Government to observe at Tashkend, in Central Asia, 
and to assist foreign observers, but the hope of impor- 
tant results is not considerable, the duration of totality 
being short and the conditions unfavourable, as the 
eclipse takes place soon after sunrise. In Russia a sen- 
timental interest centres round this event, as occurring 
soon after sunrise on the Russian new year's day. 
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'* Your Picture in Six Minutes ” is the heading of a 
paragraph in a daily paper, the occasion being the 
photographing of a foreign potentate at the office of the 
paper and the production of a mounted print within six 
minutes; but readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
know that quick work of this kind is quite easy if a print 
is made from the moderately washed but unfixed 
negative, on gaslight or bromide paper, no printing 
frame being required, as the negative and paper are 
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held together by the intervening film of water, and 
separation after exposure is instantaneous if the nega- 
tive, with its sheet of paper, is immersed in water. One 
precaution is desirable, and this is to onlv use a plate 
the film of which, when examined before exposure, ap- 
pears quite even or uniform in texture, and of course the 
back should be free from patches of emulsion. Before 
exposing to gaslight the glass side of the negative 
should be carefully wiped with blotting-paper, as a drop 
of water may act like a lens and cause a spot. 
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Slow development without rocking and i in an ordinary 
horizontal dish is once more attracting attention, and 
in some quarters this mode of working appears to be 
looked on as a new thing; but in most cases—even when 
the development is slow—occasional agitation of the 
dish appears desirable. There is, however, one special 

case in which agitation is quite unnecessary, and this 
is in carrying out the confined or constrained develop- 
ment which was more or less in vogue some nine or ten 
years ago, a method by which only a thin film of the 
developer can act on the plate at once, this system 
affording a valuable means of control in the case of con- 
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siderable over-exposure. The exposed plate having 
been immersed in the developer, a plain glass is brought 
down upon the sensitive film, care being taken not to 
enclose air-bubbles. Both plates may now be with- 
drawn together from the dish, and the development of 
the image watched. When the film of developer thus 
enclosed or confined is exhausted the operation may be 
repeated, and so on until the required density is 
realised. 
e eo & 


The winter worker who takes his camera afield is 
occasionally troubled by a deposition of dew on the lens 
when he takes his camera under cover, indoors, or 
where the atmosphere is not so cold; indeed, the 
summer worker mav experience a similar trouble when 
he takes his camera into a tropically heated green- 
house. To wipe the deposit from the lens under such 
circumstances is generally worse than useless. What 


is wanted is warmth, and various expedients are sug- 


gested in the Photo-Revue, these ranging in impracti- 
cability from a warm brick in the case downwards; but 
the winter worker can generally avoid all trouble by 
detaching his lens and carrying it in an inner pocket. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGRAVING. 


NE of the largest audiences of the season assembled in the 

rooms of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Association on 
the evening of December 18, when Mr. J. Craig Annan delivered 
an illustrated lecture on “The Art of Éngraving. is 

Following the historical method, Mr. Annan threw upon the 
screen several examples of the earliest woodcut engravings, re- 
marking that although the origin of the art was unknown, it was 
rediscovered in Europe in the fifteenth century. The engraving 
processes made use of from that time onward could be divided 
into two classes—relief engraving, including woodcuts in black 
line and woodcuts in white line; and intaglio, embracing line or 
steel engraving, stipple, etching, dry point, mezzotint, and aqua- 
tint. It amused his hearers to learn that wood engraving was very 
early used in the manufacture of playing cards, or the eil's pic- 
ture books, as they are known in Scotland, and that the church, 
impressed by the value of the new art, and anxious that it should 
be exploited in the best of causes, began to issue illustrations of 
religious subjects. To Durer, he said, belonged the credit of rais- 
ing wood engraving to a fine art. In the first of the illustrations 
of that master’s work he drew attention to the power of the com- 
position, the characteristic strength of the drawing, and the 
exquisite sentiment embodied in the subject. Under Durer’s in- 
fluence a different class of drawing was introduced, and the earlv 
mechanical crudities of the process disappeared, owing to the 
employment of more intelligent craftsmen. Durer, he explained, 
confined himself to drawing the picture on the wood, leaving the 
cutting of the bloods to the trained wood engravers. The lantern 
illustrations introduced showed the strides Durer made, the process 
being wonderfully suited to express the strongest character of his 
genius. In the opinion of many, Durer’s most impressive work 
was done in this department. By employing a simple style of line, 
there was little cross-hatching in his work, the reason being that 
wherever there was a crossing of lines, the engraver had to cut 
out one by one the little squares or diamond shaped white spaces 
between the lines, a most delicate and tedious task. 

White line wood engraving was used for the reproduction of 
drawings by the old masters, done in black and white chalks on 
tinted papers. In this process a black line woodcut, representing 
the black lines, was made, and printed on paper. On another block 
the engraver cut out the portions representing the white lines. 
This block was inked up with a transparent coloured ink represent- 
ing the tone of the original drawing, and was then printed on the 
top of the black line impression, giving the completed print, the 
portions cut away and not printing representing the artist's white 
chalk lines. To Thomas Bewick, of Newcastle, however, belonged 
the credit of fully developing the process in the woodcuts he 
made to illustrate his books on natural history. 

Instead of drawing black lines upon the block, and laboriously 
cutting round them, Bewick cut continuous white lines, and 
allowed the remaining spaces to print black. Following him came 
W. J. Linton, who was most successful in revealing the capacity 
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of the process to reproduce tone values. As worked in his day for 
magazine and book illustration it gave emplovment to thousands. 
The lantern slides at this stage recalled to the older members the 
pictures in their youth, before the rude hand of science intervened 
and killed the art of wood engraving. This, Mr. Annan thought, 
was a matter for regret. In the hands of a genius, wood engrav- 
ing was beautiful in itself, and fine examples of the discarded 
process ought to be carefully treasured bv all who owned them. 

Dealing next with the intaglio processes, all being alike in that 
the picture instead of being printed from the surface of the ridgres, 
as in a woodcut, was printed from the hollows between the 
ridges. The engraver, by an intaglio process, took a sheet of soft 
metal, preferably copper, and cut the design upon it with a graver 
or burin. In printing the whole was inked, the ink being well 
rubbed into the hollows. Carefully wiping ‘the surface, a piece 
of soft paper was then laid on the “plate, and put under pressure, 
the ink in the hollows being transferred to the paper. The deeper 
the incision the blacker the line, the individual character of the 
intaglio print thus depending on the shape and style of the in- 
cision in the plate. 

Line engraving, the oldest method, was discovered by Finiguen:, 
of Florence. At the first his engraving was intended to be a picture 
in itself. After cutting an ornamental design on a piece of gold 
or silver plate, he filled up the hollow with black material to 
show up the design. Finiguena tested the progress of his work 
by filing up his design with soft black colour, and pressing a 
piece of soft white wax against it, when the colour became trans- 
ferred to the wax and exhibited the design. By a stroke of in- 
spiration he discovered line engraving by substituting printing ink 
for his dry colour, and paper for his wax. 

Durer was among the great artists who appreciated the process, 
and became such a master in the art of line engraving that no 
one has ever yet been able to rival his productions. *' Death and 
the Knight," one of the illustrations thrown on the screen, was 
probably one of the most perfect specimens of the art of line 
engraving, and it was a joy to study it for hours with a magnifying 
glass. As indicating the value of such study Mr. Annan 
occasionally exhibited an enlarged portion of an engraving, such 
as an eve. 

Pursuing the historical development of the art of engraving, Mr. 
Annan described with some detail stipple engraving, mezzotint, 
etching, and the photographic processes of line engraving and 
half-tone or process work. Regarding etching he indulged in high 
praise over the work of Rembrandt, the prince of etchers, and 
spoke enthusiastically of Whistler’s work. It was very remark- 
able, he added in closing, that the three leading etchers of to-dav, 
D. Y. Cameron, William Strang, and Muirhead Bone should all 
three be West of Scotland men. 

On the motion of the president, Mr. Charles Macdonald, a verv 
cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Annan for his full and 
very instructive lecture. 
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deavoured to give my readers a resumé of much 
or all that I have told them as regards nega- 
tive making, namely, exposure and development; 
and any hesitation which I may have felt at having thus 
gone over old ground again has been quite dispelled by 
the number of appreciative letters I have received, many 
of them speaking of the recommendations I gave as 
though they were new and had never been offered 
before. | 
For so it is that a reader may read the lesson for the 
week, but having no opportunity at the moment of 
putting it into practice, forgets all about it, and perhaps 
weeks or months after, on reading the same instruction 
in different words, does not recognise it as a recapitula- 
tion, but, having a little leisure, proceeds at once to 
turn it to account. Having, then, closed the year 
with what I hope may prove complete instructions in 
the making of negatives, and having, as I further hope, 
enabled my readers to produce with something like cer- 
tainty negatives of uniformly good quality, it seems not 
inappropriate thus early in the New Year to give 
similarly comprehensive directions for printing from the 
negatives we have succeeded in making. 
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Negatives and Prints. 


Now there are, as you know, various photographic 
printing processes, and it stands to reason that all will 
not give identical results; indeed, one would naturally 
expect them to differ in some respects, and yet it often 
happens that the novice will, from some particular nega- 
tive, expect to get identical results on different printing 
papers. Even the fact of one print having a glossy sur- 
face and another being matt, seems to imply a different 
degree of contrast, just as the grain of a piece of wood 
will show up more distinctly if that wood is polished 
than if it be left dull ; but, besides this, different print- 
ing processes give different degrees of contrast, and so 
some negative from which you desire to make prints 
may with one printing process yield a picture of just 
the required brilliancy, whilst with another the picture 
will seem dull and flat. When playing golf you use a 
particular club for a particular purpose, and so in photo- 
graphic printing you must select your printing 
process to get the kind of print you want; on the 
other hand, it may be that your negatives are not all of 
the same character, in which case you may be glad to 
have a selection of printing processes from which to 
choose the one most suited to the negative in hand. 
Thus, if you have a rather thin negative you would 
choose the glossy gelatino-chloride paper, commonly 
called P.O.P.; whilst if the negative be over-developed 
and therefore too dense, you would use either a matt 
P.O.P., or platinotype, either of which gives a print with 
less contrast, and thus the two prints will be of about 
equal quality, although made from negatives of widely 
different character. 

No, I don't for one moment expect the Beginner to 
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whom I am just now addressing myself to use all print- 
ing processes, and, moreover, keep a stock of all sorts 
and conditions of photographic paper, so as to be able 
to pick and choose, because I know that would hardly 
be practicable; but, in the matter of contrast, it might 
be well to have some general idea as to the leading char- 
acteristics of different processes. For instance, the 
process which will give a good print from the thickest, 
densest, most '' contrasty ’’ negative is carbon. 

Now, you don't want to know anything about carbon. 
Probably you regard it as a process which you may go 
in for some day, and you put it off, just as some folks ' 
put off and put off reforming their characters until— 
well, they forget all about it. I am not going to urge 
you to take up carbon printing right away, although, as 
a matter of fact, it is perhaps the simplest printing pro- 
cess there is, unless it be platinotype, or bromide, or— 
well, they are all really very simple, if you go to work 
the right way; but for the present I am going to assume 
that, like nearly everybody else, you will begin by print- 
ing in silver—an ordinary silver printing process, such 
as P.O.P. 

The Shop-Window Print. 


It is no use attempting to make good prints if you 
haven't a good negative—you cannot make bricks with- 
out straw, and without a good leather you cannot make 
durable boots. I have assumed that my previous 
advice has enabled you to make good negatives—you 
are not sure what constitutes a good negative? Well, 
send one to me, and I will criticise it. But say what 
printing process you intend to use. Or if you don’t want 
to part with it, make a print, and then consider if your 
print will compare favourably with those you see in 
shop windows. You say, perhaps, ‘‘ But they are pro- 
fessional work." Well, what of it? There's nothing 
about such prints which you may not achieve and sur- 
pass; but the fact is, the amateur in photography is so 
humble—at least, sometimes—he is too easily satisfied 
with something quite inferior because he supposes that 
the best work is beyond him. It isn't a question of 
being short of means, or having to use inferior 
materials, etc. What most beginners are short of is 
ambition. Don't stop short of anything less than the 
very best and finest print you ever saw. There is no 
reason why you should. Mind you, I am not setting up 
the average shop-window photograph as a criterion, or 
as a model of excellence for prints, and I am positive 
that if you persevere for just a little while you will sur- 
pass those essentially commercial productions, but for 
the present they may serve as a kind of standard, and 
so I suggest that you should make prints from your 
negative and, for want of something better, by way of 
a standard, compare your prints with these commercial 
shop-window things, to see if you are very far off the 
track. If your prints seem dull and gloomy, lacking 
the brightness and smartness of the views shown by 
the stationer, rest assured your negative is wrong, or at 
least wrong with that- particular printing process. 
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Again, if your print seems to be too extreme in its con- 
trasts, all the detail and gradation in the lightest parts 
being quite swallowed up in the glare of white, then, 
again, you may be sure that the negative is wrong; this 
time it is too dense for the particular printing process, 
and some other might be tried if the negative is very 
precious and must be printed from. 

I remember in an excellent little instruction book, 
“ Early Work in Photography,” by Mr. W. Ethelbert 
Henry, the beginner is recommended to learn to print 
first before learning to make a negative, and it really is 
a good plan, but because you cannot print without a 
negative to print from I some time ago had prepared a 
number of negatives of good average quality, and I will 
send one of these to anyone who writes and sends 
stamps for postage, and undertakes to return the nega- 
tive in a fortnight. So if you are at a loss as to how to 
ascertain if vou have a good negative to work from, vou 
have only yourself to blame. We therefore proceed to 
print first with P.O.P. 


P.O.P. Printing. 


And now how do you set about printing with P.O.P.? 

Suppose the size of your negative to be quarter-plate. 
Then look around and find an empty quarter-plate box, 
next open the packet of paper, divest it of its various 
wrappings, printed instructions, etc., and put the cut 
sheets of paper into the empty quarter-plate box, and 
on top place three or four quarter-plate negatives for 
which vou have no use. These are destined to keep the 
paper flat, acting like a letter-weight, and if you care 
to take a little extra trouble you might bind these nega- 
tives together with strips of gum paper. 

Do vou usually clean your negatives before printing ? 
I suppose ninety out of a hundred people never think 
to clean their negatives, and consequently mysterious 
markings and patches occur on the print for which 
there is apparently no accounting, until perhaps by 
chance you notice that on the glass side of the negative 
there are semi-transparent spots and patches which 
should have been cleaned off. 

No matter how thorough the washing of one's nega- 
tives, there are sure to be markings and spots left,which 
should be carefully rubbed off, and it may be advisable 
to give the glass a final polish with a rag dipped in 
methylated spirit ; this done the negative is placed in 
the printing frame. What sort of a frame do you use? 
Personally, I don't feel at all happy unless I am hand- 
ling a frame made in polished mahogany, or at least 
well varnished and polished pine. Well-made print- 
ing frames are economical in the end; being in better 
wood they are better made, and there is less risk of 
the glass plate breaking in consequence of the frame 
being warped, and the glass refusing to bend. Any 
way, whatever the printing frame, be sure to furnish 
it with a piece of glass the same size as the negative. 
This piece of glass is placed in the frame precisely as 
one would put in a negative, and next the negative is 
placed, which will then rest on the piece of glass, and 
if there is some breaking to be done the glass will break 
first, and thus in ninetv-nine times out of a hundred 
save the negative. 

First then, a piece of glass, then the negative, and 
then a piece of the P.O.P., then the frame is closed, and 
placed in the light to print. 

Presently, on examination, we find the image has 
made some progress, the whole scene being generallv 
indicated. Close the frame again, put it back on the 
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window-sill, or where it was in the light, and let the 
printing continue. 

Of course, at this time of vear the brighter the light, 
such as it is, the better. Even in direct sunshine the 
light is not so very strong, but in the summer there 
Is a distinct difference between the negative printed in 
direct sunshine and one printed in the shade; the 
former is like a tart placed in an over-hot oven which 
gets '' caught" before it is really baked, the result 
being a flat print. The sunlight has been so penetrating 
that it has failed to record the due contrasts and varia- 
tions of light and shade, whilst the print made in shade 
has, if anything, accentuated the contrasts. As I said, 
the matter is not of practical importance just now, but 
bear it in mind against the coming of summer, and 
recollect that printing in sunlight tends to reduce con- 
trasts. Printing in shade increases them. 


Do not Under-Print. 

Anon you again examine the print, and note its pro- 
gress; perhaps the picture is now fully visible in all its 
detail, and you experience a little glow of pleasure as 
vou look at it, and, of course, feel inclined to take it 
out. Itis just now that you have to exercise a little self- 
control, a little self-denial, and remember that if that 
print be removed from the frame now it will be useless. 
It must be toned and fixed in order that it shall remain 
permanent, or at least reasonably durable, and in the 
course of these processes the print will lose a consider- 
able amount of its substance, and hence allowance 
must be made. This means that after the print has 
reached what is apparently the required depth, it must 
still be printed deeper, in order to allow for loss during 
toning and fixing. 

Precisely how far this over-printing should be carried 
I find it impossible to say; indced, I doubt if there is 
any particular stage in the production of a photograph 
which is so difficult to describe to another in writing. 
I should say the printing should be carried half as far 
again as is apparently enough; still, this must be rather 
vague, and it is because of the difficulty of judging 
when printing has been carried far enough, and the 
consequent waste of paper in making mis-prints, that 
to my mind, P.O.P. printing is far less simple and 
far less inexpensive than is usually supposed. Still, I 
think in a general way one may say printing should be 
carried half as far again as the appearance of the image 
would indicate as necessary, and this additional half- 
time will be reduced out during toning and fixing. 


Mere Details. 

When examining the print from time to time during 
printing, just exercise reasonable care in not allowing 
the light to have direct access to the paper when you 
open the printing-frame. Of course, for the fraction 
of a minute whilst you are looking at the print, the light 
wil do no appreciable harm. Suppose it is half a 
second, or a second, and you examine the print six 
or eight times during printing, then the aggregate un- 
witting exposure of the print to light will be six or eight 
seconds, a period quite sufficient to obviously fog or 
discolour the paper. 

If you are printing at a window, the best plaa when 
examining the print is to retreat a step or so from the 
window, and turning your back to the window open the 
Mo and look at the print in the shadow of vour own 

y. 
When turning back the printing paper to examine 
it, be careful not to finger it, especiallv if vou happen to 
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be one of those people who constitutionally have a moist 
skin. Also see that no tiny fragments of fluff, scraps 
of cardboard, cigarette ash, or any other matter gets 
between the sensitive paper and the plate. Be on the 
look out; such things are mere trifles, but will make 
a great difference in the finished print. 


Toning and Combined Baths. 


And when one and a half times what appears to. 


be correct printing time has been given, the print is 
removed ready for toning. It is hardly likely that you 
will need to tone one print only, and so it is well to 
make a number of prints first, and then tone all together 
in one large bath, and in the meantime it is an excellent 
plan to let the untoned prints repose between the leaves 
of a heavy book, a piece of clean white paper being 
placed each side to intercept the printed matter on either 
page, for printers' ink is apt to impress itself on 
the surface of a silver print placed in contact with it. 
À number of prints having been thus made, and placed 
between the leaves of a book, printing is for the pre- 
sent suspended, and the next step undertaken. 

I have suggested that the depth of printing to which 
a print should be taken to allow for loss during toning 
and fixing should be half as deep again as the print is 
required to be when finished—that is to say, it should 
be printed one and a half times. Whether that will 
constitute a practical, useful suggestion or not I hardly 
know, it is so difficult to describe such things in writ- 
ing; and even if I reproduced a one and a half times 
printed print I doubt if it would be much more instruc- 
tive. Undoubtedly the best plan in the early stages of 
a beginner's self-instruction would be to make three or 
four prints of varying intensity, and marking them in 
pencil on the back r, 2, 3, etc., according to the degree 
of darkness to which they had been printed, note after 
toning which print is best in the end. You would 
learn more by such a course than from any amount of 
description from me. 

Given then a good P.O.P. print from a good nega- 
tive, we proceed to finish the print by toning, etc., and 
here I say most emphatically, despite anything others 
may have said to the contrary, that the combined 
toning and fixing bath is pre-eminently the best and 
most useful solution for the beginner. Moreover, I 
say that for the present it is by no means necessary for 
the beginner to mix up his own toning and fixing bath; 
in fact I should prefer his using a ready-made toning 
and fixing bath, procurable from some photographic 
dealer of repute. If he does this and meets with dis- 
appointment, and sends his failures to me for advice, I 
shall at least know that the cause of trouble does not 
rest with the toning bath. At least it is fair to con- 
clude that a business house with a reputation at stake 
will, to the best of human powers, issue a toning bath 
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the good qualities of which will of themselves recom- 
‘mend it. Of course you can make up a toning and 
fixing bath yourself if you prefer, and here is about the 
simplest formula I know of. It is taken from Dawbarn 
and Ward's ‘“ Figures, Facts, and Formule '' :— 
Ammonium sulphocyanide, 15 gr.; hypo, 6 oz.; common 
salt, 30 gr.; water, 10 oz. When dissolved, add little 
by little 1 gr. gold chloride dissolved in 4 oz. water. 
Another formula, and one which I myself have used 
with very great satisfaction, is as follows :—A.— 
Sodium tungstate, 180 gr.; ammonium sulphocyanide, 
300 gr.; hypo, 6 oz.; water, 20 oz. B.—Gold chloride, 
IS gr.; water, 4 oz. Add B by degrees to A, with con- 
stant stirring. The action of the latter bath is a little 
disconcerting, because the prints usually change at once 
to a bright yellow, and appear to almost fade away, 
but soon begin to grow in depth and to assume the 
desired colour; indeed, with any combined bath the 
changes which the print undergoes are calculated to 
frighten anyone who has not before seen a print go 
through its tricks. 

How well I remember when first I made silver prints, 
longing for some means whereby the print as it leaves 
the printing frame, rich, brilliant, and possessing ex- 
quisite gradation, could be preserved just as it was 
without the risk of loss and change which is involved in 
the subsequent processes of toning, fixing, etc. But 
it is of no use wishing; the print must be born again, 
so to speak; if it is to remain it must, after being light- 
printed, submit to the process of toning, which for a 
few minutes seems like obliteration before the gold in 
the toning bath begins to deposit its precious particles, 
and to thus build up the image. The only way to avoid 
this rather disheartening process, this risk of spoiling, 
is to use some such process as platinotype, in which no 
such temporary destruction of the image takes place ; 
but of that more anon, because I know that at first my 
reader will want to print in P.O.P. 

You place your prints then—perhaps half a dozen 
of them—in the combined toning and fixing bath, and 
seizing them by the uttermost edge, only keep them 
turning over and over. It is a good plan to put all the 
prints in face up, and then to turn them in rotation 
face down; by that means you will know all have been 
similarly treated, and no one print has been neglected. 
It may take but a few minutes, it may take longer than 
you anticipated, but sooner or later the colour of those 
prints will change from the red colour to reddish-brown; 
then to a cooler shade of brown, and finally reach a 
neutral tint, a kind of purplish grey. Then take each 
print out separately, and place it in a dish of water. 

I am warned that for this weck I must pull up, as 
space is exhausted; so we will continue next week. 

A. HorsLey HINTON. 
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THE “GRAMME 


HE above is the title of a social club in connection with the 
establishment of Messrs. Griffin, of the Kingsway, which held 

its fourth grand bohemian concert on Saturday, December 15, and 
scored as great a success as in former years. 
The concert was presided over by Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, 
M.P., who in his speech congratulated the club on its success, and 
hoped it would make still further headway in its future efforts in 


CLUB ” 


CONCERT. 


the athletic world. He was accompanied by Mrs. Wood, who dis- 
tributed the prizes, and was supported by Messrs, J. R. Griffin 
and T. Briggs, the directors of the firm. The concert was held in 
the International Hall of the Café Monico. 

Best thanks are due to Mr. Edgar F. Brooks, the hon. secretary, 
and Mr. J. J. T. Wilson, the musical director, for their share 1n 
bringing the concert to such a successful issue. 


H 


We ofler our condolences to that old-established house of 
world-wide repute, Marion and Co., and especially to Mr. Frank 
Bishop, its chief director, on the death of Mr. George Bishop, 
which took place at his residence, 3, Ashley Gardens, London, 
S.W., on December 20. Though not so prominently associated 


himself with the photographic world as his brother, Mr. Frank 
Bishop, whose name so often figures in eonnection with various 
organisations designed for the good of photography and its 
pacto Mr. George Bishop was highly respected in the 
arge circle in which he was known. 
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WHAT IS IT? sy WARD NORRIS. 


T nas been very interesting to read the useful suggestions 
that correspondents have sent to THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER as to the origins of those curious and often 

almost obscene carvings that our churches abound in, but I 
am hardly yet satisfied that we have got to the bottom of the 
matter. Would it be any justification, think vou, to say that 
these ribald and sensual representations were permitted in 
order that the monks might have their fling at the preaching 
friars, who at any rate at first were doing much good and 
stirring up the people even as the recrudescence of missions 
did within the memory of some of us? Would it not be only 
adding another evil to the one already existing in allowing 
such things in sacred buildings if their presence there was 
permitted, forsooth, because the monks were jealous of the 


friars? If this kind of thing is true, then one feels more sym- 
n with the destructive work of Henry VIII. than one did 
efore. 

But my object in sending the Editor this short paper was 
to introduce to readers of this journal the subject of the 
present illustration. What is it? I have only one explana- 
tion, and this one is given a flat denial by some who 
are reckoned as authorities, so that the man in the street, as 
] am in these matters, hardly knows what to make of it, and 


vet it is in some ways so beautiful and such pains have been 
bestowed on its production that at any rate one would like to 
get from the readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
some more information than I, at any rate, can at present 
discover. 

Now to describe its position and construction. It is let 
into the wall of the private pew of the Marquis of Winchester 
in the church of Amport St. Mary, in Hampshire, but I was 
informed that this was not its original position, but that it 
was placed there for protection from the too-curious visitors 
to the church who might be inclined, after the tenor of the 
notice in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, to look at it not so 
much with their eyes as with their fingers. It is made of 
alabaster, and the carving, though a little grotesque in 
places, is done with much skill of presentment. The ala- 
baster has, if I remember right, been elaborately coloured 
in places, and there is an I.H.S. on a slab of marble in the 
centre of the base, but this I consider most certainly modern 
and nothing to do with the original design. 

Now as to what the detail of this medallion appears to be. 
The largest object is the head in the centre, which seems to 
be either surrounded bv an aureole or placed upon a dish 
round which there is a Latin inscription in which the word 
“ caput" is very easily decipherable. Above the head are 
what appear to be three angels bearing in their hands a cloth 
which is rather nicely draped; above the level of the head on 
either side are apparently the representations of two saints, 
while immediately below the head is a figure rising from the 
tomb with the figure (to judge by the gigantic key he holds) 
of St. Peter on the one side, and on the other side a pope 
(probably) giving the benediction.. An alabaster fretwork 
of beautiful design crowns the whole. It may be truly said 
that the whole tablet is in excellent proportion and well 
designed, and the figures are skilfully combined into an har- 
monious whole. 

With regard to the explanation of the subject, it is con- 
tended that it is in honour of St. John Baptist, and that the 
central object is the head of the saint in a charger, with some 
inscription about the edge of the dish, the face of the saint 
being well modelled and having a fine double pointed beard. 
Above the saint are the three angels bearing a cere-cloth for 
its honourable swathing for burial. The figure rising from 
the tomb at the base is the saint triumphant over the death 
that has so suddenly cut short his life and turned his earthly 
prison to a heavenly throne. St. Peter has the key to open 
the door of Paradise to him, and a pope blesses the believers 
with the customary fingers raised and the others bent 
inwards. 

This is, as far as I know, the only explanation that is 
accepted, but my object in writing about it and giving an 
illustration is to find out from the readers of this journal 
more than was known before, and if the reproduction should 
not turn out as clear as the original I shall be pleased to 
send to any one who cares to have it a direct print from my 
negative provided they enclose 1s. for postage and the cost 
of having the print made, as it would take too much of my 
time to do them myself. 

There are said to be other examples of this object in other 
places (I was told there were three in all), so that we may 
hope to find out their whereabouts and some particulars of 
their likeness or dissimilarity to the present example. 


— À4————— 
ENLARGING LANTERNS, ETC., AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Wer various forms of enlarging apparatus made by Mr. William 
Hume, of 1, Lothian Street, Edinburgh, have long been 
before the photographic public, and have always occupied an ex- 
ceptionally high position, both on account of unapproachable con- 
struction and efficiency of design. In a price list he has sent 
us he is offering many of these high-class instruments at abnormally 
low prices; first-class apparatus at popular prices is a chance not 
met with often. Mr. Hume's position in the trade is such that 
one may rest assured that any offer he makes is a genuine one, and 


discounts of from 25 per cent. off his catalogue prices are offered 
for a limited period. It was for the so-called “Cantilever” en- 
larger that Mr. Hume became so well known, and he has since 
added many another excellent pattern to his stock; amongst the 
more inexpensive but eminently up-to-date enlargers being a 
daylight apparatus, which is readily fixed and unfixed at an ordinary 
window. 

Application for catalogue and list of reduced prices should be 
applied for, addressed as above. — 
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SIMPLE form of actinometer will often be 
found very useful, for it serves not only as a 
guide in carbon and gum printing, but also as 
a means of testing the gradation given by 
different printing papers. 

The simplest kind of actinometer is one in which there 
are ever-increasing thicknesses of some material, such 
as paper, in layers, so that the first layer or strip is of 
one thickness, the next of greater thickness, and so on; 
the light will thus penetrate each successive layer less 
easily, and hence a series of exposures can be simul- 
taneously given of different degrees. 

A quarter-plate size actinometer is as convenient as 
any, and may be prepared in the following way. Cut 
out twelve sheets of good quality tissue paper, each one 
smaller than the last by a definite amount. Thus let 
one be 4 or 41 in. by 3} in., the next 3% in. by 3} in., 
the next 34 in. by 3} in., and so on, until the smallest 
size, 1 in. by 31 in., is arrived at. Neatly stick the 
largest piece, by the edges, over a piece of glass of the 
same size, viz., quarter-plate, and then stick the next 
smaller piece over it, flush with one end, and leaving a 
strip uncovered at the other, so that only the first layer 
covers the glass there. Continue this on, until finally 
the last piece is attached, and over this stick one more 
strip of black paper 4 in. by 31 in., so that at the ex- 
treme end of the glass we have one perfectly opaque 
layer half an inch in width. If you now hold the 
actinometer up to the light you see ten strips of ever- 
increasing thicknesses of tissue paper, and, lastly, one 
perfectly opaque strip. The advantage of the opaque 
strip is that paper exposed behind the actinometer 
receives no exposure in that one place. If, therefore, 
it be a bromide or gaslight paper, one can tell on de- 
velopment whether or not the paper is inclined to 
fog. 

By exposing a piece of bromide paper behind the 
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Practical Articles for Beginners, touching on some of the points which are often 
left unstudied, but are of vital importance. 


-< No. XII.—HOW TO MAKE AN ACTINOMETER AND GRADATION TESTER. 
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actinometer, in an ordinary printing frame, for a second 
or two about a foot away from a gas burner, and then 
developing it, we get a series of discoloured strips 
verging from pale grey to deep grey or black; by com- 
paring two papers, giving each exactly similar treat- 
ment, we can readily gauge their relative qualities and 
gradation-giving properties. 

But the chief use of an actinometer is in carbon 
printing, where no visible image can be seen on the 
printed tissue. We can find by experiment the neces- 
sary time for printing tissue with a certain negative, 
and if whilst it is printing we also print a narrow strip 
of P.O.P. under the actinometer (a piece 41 in. long and 
half an inch wide will suffice), we shall always know 
how long to give tissue with that negative, no matter 
how the light may vary or alter. For if during the 
printing of the carbon tissue the P.O.P. discolours as 
far as, say, the seventh layer, on any future occasion 
when printing in carbon from the negative we can also 
put out the actinometer with a strip of P.O.P., and 
examine it from time to time. As soon as the dis- 
colouration reaches to the seventh strip, we know the 
tissue is printed sufficiently. 

The methods of using an actinometer are frequently 
described by writers on carbon and gum printing, and 
need not therefore be dealt with in detail on the present 
occasion. One thing may be added, however, in refer- 
ence to the paper chosen for discóloration ; different 
makes of P.O.P. vary tremendously in rapidity of print- 
ing, and therefore you must always use the same brand 
if possible. In any case, if a certain negative be found 
to require printing until '' tint '' 6 on the actinometer 
appears on the P.O.P., mark the negative, or make a 
note of it in some such wav as '' Actinometer No., 6, 
with Ilford P.O.P." You will then know on a future 
occasion the conditions under which the actinometer 
was used. 


— ———— 


Falkirk Amateur Photographic Association. —The following is a 
list of the winning numbers in the recent prize-drawing : — 330, 
6077, 376, 5064, 4061, 3735, 3861, 3355, 1916, 1687, 8364, 1232, 
3141, 6630, 1683, 372, 817, 5034. 


Dr. Holm’s Book on the Lens.—Those who write on the photo- 
graphic lens too often forget that the bulk of the readers are 
.persons who are not interested in page after page of elaborate 
formule, whether these are introduced for the purpose of 
demonstrating elementary facts relating to lenses, or whether 
introduced in order that the reader may be impressed with the 
profound learning of the author; but in Dr. Holm’s work on the 
photographic lens (‘Das Objectiv im Dienste der Photo- 
graphie "), just published as a second edition by Gustav Schmidt, 
of Berlin, there is none of this irritating affectation. The 
author. in the first section, explains the fundamental principles 


which govern the action of lenses, and in doing this he uses 
plain, every-day expressions, simple lan e, and easily com- 
prehensible diagrams. In a second section he treats of the special 
forms or types of lens, this description being supplemented by 
a short chapter on the choice of a lens, a matter in which the 
beginner ordinarily makes serious mistakes, which lead him to 
purchase a lens unsuited to his special needs. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most useful feature of Dr. Holm's book is the final 
section, on practical work with lenses. By understanding this 
section, and the numerous illustrations of peculiar effects with 
lenses, the reader will learn to make the best of his lens, what- 
ever it may be. The price of the book (cloth, 160 pages, with 
5o illustrations in the text, and 64 photographic reproductions, to 
illustrate use of lens) is but two marks, or two shillings of our 
money, and it really seems worth while to learn to read German 
in order to peruse so useful a work. n 
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Which Shutter?—Beginners have 
: more than once asked me what type of 
į instantaneous shutter I recommend. 
Obviously, the answer depends on the kind of 
camera the questioner proposes to use. 
One does not choose a camera to suit a 


but a shutter to suit a camera. Many of 


shutter, 
the small folding cameras which are popular nowadays are 
so compact that only a 'tween-lens shutter, such as the 


famous Bausch and Lomb, is practicable. To recommend 
a Thornton-Pickard shutter, for instance, would often Le 
impossible—unless the photographer were prepared to carry 
it round separate from the camera and only fit it on to the 
lens when the camera was unfolded and actually in use. 
A focal-plane shutter would have the same defect: the 
camera would be made too big by its presence, and would 
cease to have its main merit—compactness and foldability. 


Inaccurate, yet Reliable.—Therefore the question, * Which 
shutter is the best?" even if it could be answered off-hand 
(which is doubtful) must depend largely on the type of 
camera in use, as well as on the type of work which it is 
intended to do with it. With a hand camera, the shutter 
is usually fitted by the maker before the instrument is put 
on the market at all, and the purchaser has no choice but 
to take what is offered him. As has been indicated, a great 
number of modern, cameras are furnished with one or other 
of the patterns of 'tween-lens shutters. Now these shutters 
have been severely criticised of late for being inaccurate in 
their speeds ; and if I say—as I do say—that these shutters 
are reliable, I may be called to book by the purists. 


’Tween-Lens Merits.— Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the average ‘tween lens shutter, as at present sold, is re- 
liable, and happens to be a peculiarly suitable instrument 
for the beginner. It rarely refuses to work, it is extra- 
ordinarily compact, and it usually opens and shuts in whit 
is the scientifioally correct way—that is, its wings open tu 
their fullest instantaneously, remain open at their fullest 
for the duration of the exposure, and then close instan- 
taneously; which is as it should be. The shutter that 
makes up its exposure by half-uncovering the lens before 
fully opening, and then half-covering it before fully 
shutting, is wholly wrong. 


Limitations -—That your 'tween-lens shutter only gives a 
twenty-fifth of a second when it is set to a hundredth (I am 
imagining an extreme case) is not necessarily a proof that 
it is a bad shutter. It merely indicates that you can’t give 
an exposure of a hundredth, and can give an exposure of a 
twenty-fifth ; and, after all, life is quite livable without coa- 
stantly giving exposures of a hundredth. As I pointed ou: 
in a previous article, it is easy to have your shutter tested, 
for a small fee, if you cannot test it yourself ; and once vou 
know the exposures which it really is giving, you need have 
no fear of the shutter's inaccuracy causing failures in your 
work. If you have the shutter tested once a year, you are 
absolutely safe. 


Untruthfulness not a Fault —The so-called inaccuracy cf 
‘tween-lens shutters is nothing to worry about; and by no 
means an argument against buying and using one. There 
1s à certain shutter of this class—perhaps I had better noi 
mention names; but it is universally used—which I am told 
has never been known to give the exposures indicated on 'ts 
dial. Nevertheless, dozens of the best workers use it on 
their hand cameras; and any mechanic will tell vou that it 
is the best designed and theoretically and practically the 
most useful thing in its class. It opens and closes correctly, 
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admits the maximum amount of light for a shutter in that 
position, and its mechanism possesses a minimum possibility 
of going out of order. 


Trigger versus Bulb.—!f you have a shutter of this type on a 
hand camera, your first business should be to remove the 
ball-and-tube release. For use in the hand, the trigger ıs 
better. There is far less chance of your shaking the camera 
when using the trigger than when using the bulb. With th: 
trigger, both your hands get a proper grip of the camera; 
with the bulb, one of the hands has to be partly loose; iad 
the action of squeezing the bulb is only too apt to wobble the 
camera. Moreover, the dangling tube is in the way, and a 
nuisance to fold; as you have to wrap it round the lens 
neatly évery time you shut the apparatus, or it won't go in ; 
and even when you do this carefully, the chances are you 
will nip the bulb or the tube some day between some cf 
the camera's parts, and make a cut or puncture. 


For Tripod Work.—When using the camera on a stand, 
put the bulb and tube on to the shutter. A- trigger release 
is wrong for stand work; for the same reason that a bulb 
release is wrong for hand work—namely, because it tends to 
jogging, and consequent blurring of the picture. Keep the 
bulb and tube by you, therefore; and use it whenever you 
are doing tripod work. It is much pleasanter for this type 
of work anyway; and allows more attention to be devoted 
to the subject at the moment of exposure, or to shading 
the lens. Of course, an Antinous release is even better 
than the bulb, because less liable to perish. Don’t oil your 
'tween-lens shutter, by the bye; and don't lay it aside, wh»^n 
out of use, with the shutter set for an exposure. 


* Thornton-Pickard."— For “field” photography—by 
which I mean serious tripod work with a stand camera--I 
prefer a shutter of the Thornton-Pickard type, as it may n: 
fitted to take several different lenses. The hanging cord 
in these shutters, however, is apt to make a mess of an cx- 
posure now and then, by catching in some projection of the 
camera at the exciting moment, and refusing to allow :he 
spring to be released. This has been remedied in a later 
pattern of the shutter, but as most of my readers probably 
own the earlier and cheaper pattern, a word of warning 
may not be out of place. At this season of the year 
especially, when blustering winds are apt to be sportive with 
the cord, and twine it round the brasswork of the front ^f 
the camera, it pays to be watchful. Always ascertain that 
your cord is clear of obstruction immediately before giving 
your exposure. 


Advantages of Bigness.—1f you use an in-front-of-the- 
lens shutter, be sure and see that it is big enough, and cuts 
off no light. It is better for it to be too big than too small, 
as the former defect can be remedied with rubber packing, 
and the latter cannot be remedied by anything at all. Be- 
sides, if you buy a roomy shutter at the outset, vou may 
find it come in useful later on for a bipger-barrelled lens 
than the one you are at present using. A_behind-lens 
shutter is pleasanter to use, on the whole; but its thickness 
increases the distance of the lens from the plate; and, in at 
least one camera which I have handled, makes all the differ- 
ence in the world when using a wide-angled, short-focus 
lens. The bellows of that camera rack in just far enough to 
use the wide-angle lens, and no more. When the lens is 
mounted on the front of the shutter, no amount of adjust- 
ment will put the picture in focus, for the bellows won't 
rack in any further, and the shutter has added the best part 
of an inch to the distance from the plate to the lens. All 
of which are small but important points, to be taken into 
consideration when buying a shutter. 
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MASKING FOR NARROW WHITE MARGINS. 


By JOHN GOULDING. 


OR some years past the writer has given up the 
use’ of ready-made mounts, and adopted the 
practice of trimming and mounting to suit each 
subject, regardless of ''* stock sizes,” or the capa- 

city of the photograph frames in the drawing-rooms of 
his friends. Many prints may with great advantage have 
a narrow white edging or border 
next the photograph proper, and 
the improvement in appearance is 
often quite as noticeable in multiple 
as in single mounting. This border 
can, of course, be secured by the 
selection. of white paper for the 
sheet next the print, but the result 
is not quite so good as when the 
margin 1s obtained by masking. 
Shop-made masks ‘of stereotyped 
dimensions are almost as objection- 
able as ready-made mounts, and for 
very similar reasons. At first, a 
mask was cut for each negative; 
this was satisfactory as regards 
result, but masks are somewhat 
troublesome to make, especially if 
the corners are to be cleanly and 
accurately cut, and the writer now 
saves himself. much time and 
trouble by the use of the gummed 
strips sold for passepartout binding 
and for lantern slides, in all cases 


where the opening is to be 
rectangular. The hint may be 
useful to others, especially as 


the modus operandi is simplicity 
itself. 

The negative to be masked is 
placed film side downwards on a 
sheet of white paper. Four strips 
of gummed binding paper are cut, 
two of these about m inches longer 
than the length, and the other two 
14 inches longer than the breadth of 
the negative. 

A strip is slipped underneath the 
negative, gummed side up. It is 
quite easy to judge by eye the 
proper position for one of the lines 
of the proposed opening. When in 
position, pressure by the left hand 
keeps the negative and strip from 
moving, and the ł inch projecting at 
each end of the strip is turned over 
damped by a wet finger of the right 
hand, and fixed by a touch on the glass side of the nega- 


tive. The remaining strips are dealt with in the same 
way, and the four can be fixed in a surprisingly short 
time. The negative is ready at once for any amount 


of printing; without anv possibility of the mask slipping, 
while, if for any reason it is desired to. print from the 
whole negative, or to alter the shape or size of mask, 
the strips can be removed in an instant. It will be 
observed that they are not attached to the film side in 
any way. 


For the second illustration. see sext page. 


The accompanying illustrations (‘‘ backyard '' por- 
traits) may help to make the idea quite clear. One is an 
untrimmed print from the whole negative, the other a 
similar print trimmed for mounting. 
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WHAT TO LEAVE OUT? 


HIS is often one of the most puzzling problems 
that the artist has to solve, and the more sensi- 
tive he is to the beauty that surrounds him, 
the more painful becomes the duty that he 
knows he must fulfil, of ignoring some of the fascinating 
life that, modestly or coquettishly, sometimes even 
vociferously, beckons his attention. In one way it is 
a great help to regard everything in Nature as alive, 
a conception justified by the scientific dictum that 


See article on previous page. 


atoms are in perpetual movement, and one that enforces 
the expressiveness of so-called inanimate objects, and 
so tends to obviate dulness in a picture. But this stand- 
point only intensifies the regret at the ruthless abandon- 
ment of silent things that have made their appeal and 
convinced us of their charm. Yet art is, and must 
always be, one long story of sacrifice, and unless these 
claimants on our sympathy can show their usefulness 
to the end that we have in view, their call will pe 
callously disregarded—or, perhaps, noted for response 
on a more appropriate occasion. We must harden our 
hearts; for if we give way to these charmers the result 
is bewilderment, and diversion from our main purposc. 
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When this purpose has definitely fixed itself in the 
mind, selection becomes not only a possibility but a 
necessity, since among the many appellants there must 
certainly be some that will harmonise with the con- 
ception and contribute to the richness and effect of the 
scheme by an augmentation of its vitality and interest. 
These are the successful claimants, but they are in- 
evitablv few in comparison to the great mass of the 
rejected. The question is: What process of sifting 
should be adopted? Suppose one is 
contemplating a peaceful sunsct 
over the river; a weir with its 
summit cdged by a golden light, 
below it the swirl of ripples and 
foam continually murmuring an ac- 
companiment, and the whole scene 
in a leafy setting. Something in- 
duces a mood. Birds may be 
singing—one scarcely knows, for 
everything seems to be singing. 
Perceptions are deliciously stirred, 
in unison with cach other and the 
surroundings. 

One longs to reproduce the scene, 
and to perpetuate the sensations. 
This impulse leads to a more careful 
examination, and one notices that 
there are a multitude of reflected 
lights, many boulders in the path of 
the rushing water, wild flowers and 
willows on the bank, some rushes 
that have found a haven away from 
the violence of the stream, distant 
foliage that takes an atmospheric 
tone, and much more that calls for 
appreciative consideration; for all 
these things seem to combine to pro- 
duce the enchanting effect. A 
fisherman stands in a punt, but not 
quite in the direct line of vision, so 
one moves a little to get a better 
view of him, and observes that seen 
against the light he certainly makes 
an effective point of emphasis, and 
serves to give a human interest to 
the scene. So one thing after 
another is considered, one or more 
points of view chosen, and plates 
are exposed. 

But when the result is examincd, 
where is the delightful mood that 
first impelled the making of tne 
picture? It is pretty, no doubt, but it was bound to 
be so, for the scene itself is pretty. There was, how- 
ever, another quality, an elusive something, which 
scemed to pervade the moment like a strain of music. 
The turbulent water seemed a source of harmonious 
sound rather than an agent of restlessness and turmoil. 
It was an expression of the music that no more dis- 
turbs the peace of Nature than the swell of an organ 
interferes with the solemnity of a cathedral; and peace 
and solemnity alike may gain a magical enhancement 
from such sounds. So much depends on the mood and 
the circumstances. On a stormy day the falling 
water might help the feeling of unrest; but here it 
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seems an indispensable accompaniment to the sense of 
repose. 

Such a reflection may give the clue to the missing 
essence, the harmonious blending of light and sound 
that is sought, and then comes the question how the 
photographer may recover it in preparing his print. He 
has evervthing registered on his plate, but the subtle 
qualitv that makes the sentiment of the scene is lost in 
a crowd of facts; verv pleasant facts, but so abundant 
and conspicuous that a merely fanciful Impression has 
little chance of gaining prominence among them. 
Evidently, therefore, the first thing to be done is to 
suppress a large proportion of the lively gathering; 
but this ts scarcely to be accomplished in a wholesale 
way, lest the individual whose assistance is specially 
needed may happen to be among those ejécted. The 
details will be separately considered in relation to the 
sentiment, and it will at once be seen that the fisherman 
is not wanted. The '' human interest ” that seemed for 
a moment to have attraction is not in the spirit of the 
theme, and the angular lines formed by the punt and 
bv the upstanding figure do not accord with the 
rhythmic curves that are essential to the desired effect. 
The fisherman would be a source of conflicting interest, 
and therefore he is condemned. Of course, the wary 
photographer has not neglected to provide another 
negative in which the angler does not appear, and this, 
therefore, will be taken as the basis of the picture. 

Among the boulders, rushes, trees, and the herbage 
on the bank, there will be lines that will add to the 
sense of rhythm, so that, with the dominating chord of 
the high light on the top of the weir, resolved by 
the minor lights and curves in the eddying water, the 
composition may partake of a musical form. From this 
point of view it should not be difficult to determine 
which of the objects that the camera has registered will 
help or hinder the harmony of line. This would be 
constituted by wide curves in the foreground, formed 
by the moving water and accentuated by large stones 
in the shallow bed, by smaller curves in the foam further 
on, and by the slightly bent lines of the water as it falls 
over the weir. The dominating mass of reflected light 
should be kept in harmonious form; and the surround- 
ing foliage and distance be made appropriate but un- 
obtrusive in design. 

Thus, with a definite idea of what he wants, and con- 
sequently with an instant recognition of what is un- 
necessary anda hindrance, the artist may proceed con- 
fidently with the work of selection. But he not only 
has to reject that which breaks or interferes with the 
sweep of line; there are other matters to consider, and 
one of the most important is tone. The sentiment of 
the sunset hour will alwavs be kept in view, in combina- 
tion with the individual mood, which, with all the 
turmoil of water, was essentially one of rest, enriched 
by the music of Nature and her glow of colour. Tone, 
therefore, has a significant part in the rendering; it 
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suggests the colour, and conveys the atmosphere of the 
place. Among the multitude of things that the camera 
has represented there are those that do not help to 
suggest colour or atmosphere. Some have dark 
accents or strong lights that break the soft harmony of 
the effect, and these may be at once eliminated, unless 
they are required for some other purpose, such as the 
assistance they give to the line, in which case thev may 
be so modified that while doing their duty in one direc- 
tion, thev may not counterbalance their usefulness by 
errors in another. 

If a restful tone pervaded by a general sense of colour 
is to contribute to a harmonious impression, there can 
be nothing obtrusive, so anything that tends to be con- 
spicuous will be regarded with suspicion, whatever its 
allurements, and will not be accepted until its value has 
been put to the test. So the music of Nature will be 
heard through a quiet atmosphere. But in consider- 
ing the question of tone it must not be forgotten that it 
has its basis in light. The light, after all, is the soul 
of the scene, the cause of colour, and the determining 
factor of tone. Hence it is most necessary that every- 
thing comprised in the composition should be gauged in 
relation to light. The arrangement of light, and all the 
gradations from the highest light to the darkest shadow, 
will need vigilant attention. Especially is it necessary 
that no lights be allowed to compete with the principal 
one, and any of equal intensity should be removed or 
modified without compunction. There will be secondary 
lights that will carry on the motif of the chief onc, not 
without subtle variations of the melody, but with 
diminished force; and there will be still dimmer lights 
that will faintly echo the strain. Half-tones and 
shadows will give effect to the lights by their contrast, 
but there will be no forcible contrasts, for thev would 
destroy the sentiment. All aggressive lights and 
sombre shadows will be discarded, for the scene calls 
for delicate harmonies, not for sensational flourishes. 

There are other things to be rejected —forms and 
tones that interfere with the plane of the water, for 
however ruffled its surface the flatness of the plane has 
to be kept in view; things that tend to mask construc- 
tion, either that of man or Nature; objects that prevent 
a simple statement of the message, or divert attention 
from the main point of emphasis; and whatever may 
seem to lack vitality or expressiveness. Some of these 
details may be made more suggestive by skilful treat- 
ment if it is carried out with a due regard for the 
position they occupy, so that nothing clamorous may 
appear in parts of the picture necessarily simplified to 
give effect to the leading theme. 

So nothing interferes with the pervading rhythm 
and harmony, and if conceived and carried out with this 
end in view, the work may be something more 
than a record. of fact, and may preserve a reflection 
of the intangible qualitv that was at the origin of its 
being. 
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TITLES FOR SEASCAPES. iy 


The voice of waters—the great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound. KEATS. 
Oh ve ! who have your eveballs vex'd and tired, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea. KEATS, 
Old ocean rolls a lengthen'd wave to the shore 
Down whose green back the short lived foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual, with a wayward indolence. KEATS. 


C. W. B. 


The billows green 
Tossd up the silver spume against the clouds. 
KEATS, 
The ocean with its vastness, its blue green, 
Its ships. its rocks, its caves, its hopes, its fears, 
Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears 
Must think on what will be, and what has been. 
KEATS. 
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CALLE DEL Duomo, CHIOGGIA. Bv ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


This fine work was exhibited at the last Photographic Salon, and formed the centre ot Mr. Keighley's much-admired 
group of pictures. 
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DIFFUSION OF FOCUS IN SKIES. A WRINKLE. 


Bv P. S. GREIG. 


OME time ago, while making some experiments 

in the direction of night photography, in and 

about the streets of Ouchy (Switzerland), I hap- 

pened to give an exposure of ten minutes at six 
o'clock in the evening to a little jettv that ran out into 
the lake, with some boats alongside, and at the end a 
warning beacon (and also a prosaic railway-truck, which 
unfortunately could not be disposed of). I was rather 
struck—in the resulting print—with the diffusion of 
focus in the cloud forms, due to the prolonged exposure 
(see illustration No. r). 

The idea then presented itself, could not the same 
effects be obtained in ordinary daylight landscapes, not 
by taking off the cap for a long time, which would be 
impossible, but by dividing the necessary exposures into 
fractions and ‘‘ letting them off,” so to speak, at varying 
intervals. For example: Let us assume that everything 
Is in readiness: view chosen with a prospect of some- 
thing in the way of a sky, camera in position, slide 
drawn, and bulb waiting to be pressed. Needless to 
say, a stand camera, or a hand camera on legs, is essen- 
tial for our purpose. This work requires patience; no 
hasty pressing of buttons at the rate of a picture (?) a 
minute, for other people to do the rest; but you may 
do '' a rest "" yourself between exposures if you like. 
Suppose the correct exposure is quarter-second, with 
F/16. Dividing this into sav twelve parts, we get 
twelve exposures, each of 1-48th of a second. Set the 
indicator at 1-48th, and press the bulb. So much for 
our first exposure. It is as well to have a piece of 
paper at hand in order to tick off the exposures as they 
are made. 

After an interval of, sav thirty seconds to a minute, 
let off another 1-48th. The plate or lens must be 
covered, of course, in some way (dependent on the 


No. a. 


Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go.” 


By fits effulgent gilds th’ illumin'd lake, 


nature of the camera), while the shutter is being set for 
the succeeding exposure. 


Then if nothing is *' doing °’ in the spacious firma- 
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No. ı. 


“The calm sky 
Is flecked with shadowy vapours, scarcely clouds." 


ment on high, light your pipe and have a quiet smoke 
for five minutes or so before letting off another 1-48th. 
'* Continue the motion " in this way until the whole 
exposure (that was settled on in the first instance) has 
been given, ie., twelve 1-48ths of a second. Then 
home and develop. The changes can be rung to any 
extent, i.e., if a pleasing-looking cloud, or a gleam ot 
light, or other atmospheric effect comes along, two, 
four, or six 1-48ths, 
i.e., 1-24th, r-12th, or 
1-8th, can be given at 
a time, in order to 
specially record that 
feature. The number of 
exposures we have 
taken above, £e., 
twelve, is, of course, 
quite arbitrary. Any 
number can be given— 
limited only by the pa- 
tience of the operator — 
with any stop, provided 
only that the sum total 
of them all amounts to 
the correct exposure, 
e.g., we might give 
three exposures of F/16 
1-24th, F/32 4, F/i1: 
1-6th; or sixteen expo- 
sures of 1-64th with 
F/16; or twenty-five ex- 
posures of 1-100th with 
F/16, all of which 
amount to 1 sec. with 


No 3j. 
* The sudden sun F/ 16. 


The interval between 


And black, bv fits, the shadows sweep along." 


ES 
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the exposures should not be too long if the face of the 
sky is changing very rapidly, or the distinction may 
show in the negatives. Our object is to blend the cloud 
forms one into the other so as to produce a final 
'' broad ” effect of light and shade. A few preliminary 
trials will soon give an idea as to the duration of these 
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No. 4. 
" When evening tinged the lake's ethereal blue." 


intervals, Needless to say, sunsets afford the most 
favourable opportunities for this class of work. 

The accompanying photographs will serve to illus- 
trate my meaning. They are virgin efforts, so be kindly, 
O ye critics ! 

No. 2 shows a castle on the Lake of Thun. Expo- 
sure, quarter second, with F/16, at about 5 o'clock in 
the evening—a plain, unvarnished exposure. 

Compare No. 2 with No. 3, which was taken a little 
earlier in the afternoon, when the sun was higher in the 
heavens. The total exposure was the same, i.e., 
quarter second, with F/16, but divided as follows :— 
dicia 1-48th, 1-24th, 1-48th, 1-48th, 1-12th, 1-48th, 
I-jot . 
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Note the diffusion of focus, not only in the sky, 
but also in the dark shadows on the surface of the 
water. 

No. 4 shows a sunset over the Lake of Geneva, with 
one of the towers of the celebrated Chateau de Chillon 
on the right of the picture. Exposure F/16, 1-8th sec. 
(ordinary). 

Compare No. 4 with No. 5, also taken a little earlier 
in the afternoon. 

In which the clouds, quite as prominent in the sky 
as in No. 4, have been so merged into one another by 


No. 5 


* Where in the south against the sombre sky 
A turret rose in soberest majesty.” 


the successive exposures as to have had all their indi- 
vidualities lost in a ** tout ensemble ’’ of ** atmosphere.” 
Twelve exposures of 1-48th sec. with F/22 were given. 

These illustrations will, Í trust, give some idea of the 
possibilities that underlie what we may call the “ frac- 
tional method of exposure. "' 


— -444—— 


THE RULES OF ART. 


ROBABLY in no sphere of life mav it be so aptly remarked 

that * fools rush in” as that particular branch of art which 
consists of picture making, for in all other departments of know- 
ledge there is required, and expected, some mastery of technique 
before the public is in any way satisfied. In trade, for example, 
the aspirant to commercial glory is obliged to work hard, at a 
nominal salary, for a certain number of years before he can lay 
claim to be a man of business; in the professions, such as law, 
medicine, etc., he is similarly obliged to devote a considerable 
portion of his life to study before he may even gain the scantiest 
livelihood; but in the pursuit of art everything is different, and 
the dz//etante and the genuine painstaking artist stand before the 
public together, and compete together for its favours, which it 
capriciously awards first to one and then to the other. 

Perhaps the day will come—for licensing is now carried to a fine 
point—when it will be required of an artist that he has earned a 
diploma, the result of some four or five years’ study, which alone 
permits him to publicly exhibit his work. In the meantime, before 


this visionary era arrives, much can be done to remedy the present 
artistic ignorance by training the vounger generation to receive the 
fundamental rules of art which have been formulated and practised 
by the older masters, for to whatever extent these laws may after- 
wards be broken by the great artists of each generation, it is always 
evident to the discerning critic that such laws are violated through 
mature reflection and not owing to ignorant caprice, and the work 
of such artists is estimated accordingly. 

“I would chiefly recommend,” said Reynolds, “ that an implicit 
obedience to the Rules of Art, as established by the practice of the 
great masters, should be exacted from the young students. I am 
confident that this is the only efficacious method of making a 
progress in the arts; and that he who sets out with doubting, will 
find life finished before he becomes master of the rudiments. Every 
opportunity should be taken to discountenance that false and 
vulgar opinion, that rules are the fetters of genius; they are fetters 
only to men of no genius. How much liberty may be taken to break 
through these rules may be a subsequent consideration." 


bi Wu H. 
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Ee; ome quamt “Bench Suds. 


"= An Illustrated Article by Henry Walker. 


HE photographer who 
| is also an antiquary, 

and who is never so 
much at home as when 
' ferretting " around some 
ancient cathedral or parish 
church, will probably find a 
congenial task in securing 
records of the carved bench 
ends which he comes across 
in the course of his travels. 
Such work is exceptionally 
fascinating to the enthusiast, 
and the results obtained will 
possess an ever-increasing 
value as time goes on. In 
too many instances the hand Bench End representing Purity, in | 
of the restorer has made the Choir, Tideswell. Bench End in Choir, Tideswell. 
short work of these quaint 
relics of the past; sturdy oak has been replaced with pitch pine, and the old carvings have been ruthlessly 
destroved. During a recent visit to Chester Cathedral, which, by the way, contains several excellent examples 
of carved bench ends and misereres, the verger ventured to remark that he had never previously noticed 
anvone photographing the carvings. It is because the labourers 
are few that the writer ventures to put in a plea for recruits for the 
prosecution. of this very useful branch of photographic work. As 
some guide to those who may be induced to essay the work for the 
first time, it may be helpful to give 
a few hints as to the methods of 
procedure. As a rule the subjects 
are indifferently lighted, and the 
initial difficulty will arise in arrang- 
ing the subject on the focussing 
screen. It is probable, in some 
cases, that very little is to be seen 
on the ground glass, and the 
operation of focussing is rendered 
impossible. Under these circum- 
stances the best plan is to adjudge 
the distance at which to place the 
camera in order to embrace the 
whole of the subject. Then taking 
the camera to the ncarest stained 
glass window, and placing it at the 
adjudged distance, proceed to 
focus. Returning to the subject, 
and placing the camera at the 
proper distance, steps must be 
taken to ascertain if the subject is 
well on the plate. This can be 
done by placing a white object, 


EI 


‘ j : A Grotesque Bench End in the Choir 
Bench End in Choir, Tideswell Church. such as a pocket handkerchief, at of Chester Cathedral. 
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the various extremities of the subject in succession, and 
noting the effect on the screen. Having taken the pre- 


caution to fill the dark slides with special rapid plates, . 


backed, and using as large a stop as possible, consis- 
tent with reasonable sharpness, give a liberal exposure, 
which will, of course, vary according to the light value 
at the time, and which can only be gauged by ex- 
perience. During the exposure a newspaper forms a 
valuable réflector of light, and if it be moved about in 
different directions where most needed, will materially 
affect the result. In exceptionally dark corners, it mav 
be necessary to burn a strand of magnesium ribbon, 
but permission to do so should first be obtained from the 
authorities. This should only be resorted to in extreme 
cases, as the best results are obtained by natural light- 
ing. Where the lighting is good don't be tempted to 
use a small stop, otherwise the background will be 
brought into sharp focus which is not at all desirable. 
Choose that position for the camera which includes 
nothing but the subject, and let that be the determin- 
ing factor as to the size it shall appear upon the plate. 
Let the position be such as to exclude all windows or 
other irritating high lights in the background, and 
avoid a position where a strong light from a window 
shines into the lens, even though it is outside the field of 
view. 
— $$ 4————— 


COPYRIGHT REGISTRY. (Works of Art.) 
By E. J. CURTIS. 


ERHAPS one of the most useful subjects one can occasionally 
pen a few lines on of interest both to the professional photo- 
grapher and the amateur, is * Copyright" ; and for the benefit of 
those readers of this paper who are not acquainted with the instruc- 
tions for registration of fine arts, which comprises photographs. 
drawings, and paintings, the following will prove, I trust, valuable 
information. | E Que ín mE | 
Under the provisions of 25 and 26 Victoria, c. 68; and 49 and 
zo Victoria. c. 33 (The Fine Arts Copyright Act of 1862), the Author 


being a British subject, or resident within Her Majesty's dominions, - 


of every original painting, drawing, or photograph (not sold before 
the 29th. of July, 1862), has the exclusive right of copying, engrav- 
ing, reproducing, and multiplying such painting or drawing, and 
the design thereof, or such photograph, and the negative thereof, 
bv any means or size, whether made in the Queen's dominioas 
or not, for his life and seven years after; but any other person may 
represent the scene or object represented by such painting, drawing, 
or photograph. The copyright of any painting, drawing, or negative 
of a photograph made for or on behalf of any person other than the 
author for a good or a valuable consideration belongs to such person. 

Upon transferring for the first time the ownership of any paint- 
ing, drawing, or photograph, the copyright must be transferred or 
reserved by agreement in writing, or it will cease to exist. 

No proprietor of copyright is entitled to the benefit of the 
Act until registration, and no action can be maintained nor 
any penalty recovered in respect of anything done before registra- 
tion. 


Every copyright must be registered by the proprietor deliver- 


ing or sending by post prepaid to the Registrar, Stationers’ Hall, 
a signed memorandum of such copyright, with a fee of one 
shilling. Special care should be taken to describe the work 
as a “ Painting," “ Drawing,” or ‘ Photograph," as the case mav 
be, adding a short description of the nature and subject of the 
work, and annexing, whenever practicable, a sketch, outline, or 
unmounted photograph. The name of the actual Artist should 
be inserted as Author of work. 

Assigaments of copyright under the Act must be made by 
some note or memorandum in writing signed by the proprietor 
of the copyright, or by his agent appointed for that purpose in 
writiag, and must be registered at Stationers' Hall. This is 
effected by lodging there for entry in the * Register" a memoran- 
dum signed by the assignee, with a fee of one shilling. © 
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Bench End, Choir, Manchester Cathedral, probably disfigured 
| in Cromwell's time. 


The memorandum for registration of a copyright or assign- 
ment must be in a form obtained at Stationers’ Hall, price one 
penny, a stamped and addressed envelope to be enclosed for 
the despatch of same. 

. Certified Copies of entries can be obtained on payment of a 
fee of five shillings, and such copies are primd facie proof of 
the matters alleged therein. 

With regard to Colonial Fine Arts.—By the International Copy- 
right Act, 1886 (49 and so Vict., c. 33), the Fine Arts Copyright 
Act, 1862, is made applicable to paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs first produced in a British possession, registration of 
the copyright in London not being required if the law of such 
possession provides for the registration of such copyright. 

Searches. —'The “ Register " can be inspected at Stationers’ Halt 
on payment of a fee of one shilling for each entry searched for. 
This is absolutely the only way of ascertaining whether a photo- 
graph, drawing, or painting has already been registered or not, 
and these searches can take place on from Mondays till Fridays 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., Saturdays 10 to 2. 

Applicants not conversant with the mode of registration are 
recommended in all cases to forward with the demand for regis- 
tration a copy of the Painting, Drawing, or Photograph to be 


registered, that they may be compared before entry, as no altera- 


tion can be made in the “ Register," or any error corrected, 
except by an Order of the High Court of Justice, or one of the 
Judges thereof. 

Postage stamps are not received in payment of fees. Post 
Office and postal orders to be made payable, and all communi- 
cations to be addressed, to the Registrar, Stationers’ Hall, Sta- 
tioners Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


[To save our readers trouble, we have for years been in the 
habit of undertaking to register photographs for them. A copy 
of the photograph and one shilling and sixpence should be 
sent. One. shilling of this we pay to Stationers’ Hall, the - 
balance covers postage of forms, etc.—ED A.P.] 
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We particularly want some examples of the old hand-looms so 
often to be met with in villages in the Midlands and North of | 
England. With the advent of machinery these have, however, | 
for many years fallen into disuse, so that now they are becom- 
ing a rarity, and are subjects that the “record”? photographer 
should by no means neglect. 


OLD LOCK-UP AT BUNTINGFORD. 


on the west side of the little river Rib, near the bridge. It is 
strongly built of red bricks, and the door, which is in a dilapi- 
dated condition, is studded with square-headed nails. Light 
and air were admitted to the unfortunate occupant by means of 
a grille of upright iron bars fixed in the door. The interior is 
perfectly bare. For the print and the above particulars we are 
indebted to Mr. E. E. Squires, of Hertford, who would be glad 
to exchange copies for others of a similar nature. 


The crab mill at Sutton-under-Whitstoncliffe, near Thirsk, is 
believed to be the only perfect crab mill in the North of Eng- 
land. “The villagers," writes Mr. J. R. Moult, who contributes 
the print, “ gathered crab-apples and brought them to the mill 
to be crushed, the wheel being turned round and the juice run- 
ning in a channel cut in the stone platform. This crab mill had 
fallen into disuse by the introduction of modern methods, and 
was likely to be destroyed, but was subsequently restored.” 


Y 


OLD CORN MEASURE AT BODMIN. 


The old corn measure which is reproduced on this page was 
contributed by Mr. Arthur Jane, of Bodmin. “It was,” he 
writes, “in use in the old corn market of Bodmin, now de- 
molished. In its centre there was formerly fixed an upright 
iron rod, and another swung horizontally from it called a 
* strike," so that various quantities could be gauged. The 
letters ‘“ B. F” are supposed to be the initials of the Mayor of 
the borough at that period, named “Bernard Flamank.” We 
should be glad to have particulars of other types of old corn or 
other measures that latterly have fallen into disuse. Mr. 
Jane's is an exceedingly interesting example, and we believe 
he would be willing to supply copies at a nominal charge. 


The “lock-up,” or “cage,” at Buntingford, Herts, is situated CRAB MILL AT SUTTON. 
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Writing in reference to an illustration that we gave in our 
issue of October 3o, 1906, Mr. Lewis Edwards sends the following 
additional particulars :—“ The ducking stool, which was first 
used about the end of the fifteenth century, is quite distinct 
from the cucking stool. The latter is mentioned in Domesday 
Book as having been in use in Chester. The culprit was placed 
in it before his own door to be pelted and insulted by the 
mob." Mr. Edwards is desirous of obtaining examples both 
of ducking stools and cucking stools. If any readers willing to 
supply prints or lantern slides of either of these subjects at a 
small charge will write to us, we shall be glad to put them into 
communication with Mr. Edwards. 

Referring to the Bewcastle cross in our issue of October 3oth, 
p. 389, the Rev. J. Romans writes as follows :—*' In Mrs. Turn- 
bull’s note on the Bewcastle cross she tells us that the destruc- 
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tion of the head of the cross is generally attributed to Crom- 
well's soldiers. This cannot be correct. In Gough’s ‘Camden’ 
we read that a slip of paper was found in Camden's own copy 
of the ' Britannia’ (1607): ‘I received this morning a stow from 
my lord of Arundel, sent him from my lord William (“ Belted 
Will"). It was the head of a cross at Bucastle, . . . . The 
head had letters across it which Camden could not read. His 
drawing of them shows us that they were runes ; but it is not 
accurate enough to enable us to read them with any certainty." 
(^ The Conversion of the Heptarchy," by Bishop of Bristol, pp. 
190-I.) 

Mr. L. E. Nelson desires information of any book or books, 
archaological or historical, dealing with or containing refer- 
ences to the town and cathedral of St. Albans. Perhaps some 
of our readers can supply the desired information. 


— 


RED HILLS EXPLORATION. 
AN APPEAL TO THOSE INTERESTED IN SURVEY AND RECORD WORK. 


N interesting circular has been issued by the Red Hills Ex- 
ploration Committee, of which Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, 
F.S.A., is chairman, and Mr. Horace Wilmer, C.E., hon. sec. 
From this we learn that scattered along the margins of the estuaries 
and tidal rivers of Essex (and, probably, of other counties on the 
East Coast of England) are many curious deposits of red burnt 
clay, intermingled with rude pottery, to which the name of “ Red 
Hills" has been given. 

These Red Hills, of which there are probably several hundreds 
on the coast of Essex alone, vary in size from a few rods to several 
acres. They are now given over, in many cases, to cultivation, as 
the soil of which they are composed appears to be singularly pro- 
ductive. That they date from a remote period, and that some at 
least are prehistoric, is proved by the nature of the pottery con- 
tained in them. 

The origin of the Red Hills and the purpose or purposes which 
they served have been for a long time a matter of speculation, not 
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only among archeologists, but among all those to whom the history 
of the English race is somewhat more than a mere phase of pass- 
ing interest. The number of theori€s advanced to account for their 
existence well shows the mysterv surrounding them. By some, 
they have been regarded as salt-works; by others, as cattle shelters, 
human habitations, or glass factories. It has been suggested also 
that the deposits in question are natural. 

The committee has already commenced operations, and a large 
number of Red Hills have been dulv mapped by Mr. W. H. 
Dalton, F.G.S. The committee is fortunate in having at its dis- 
posal for the purpose of superintending the excavations and tabu- 
lating the results the services of Mr. Francis Reader, whose train- 
ing in the systematic examination of prehistoric sites under the 
late General Pitt-Rivers renders his assistance of greatest value. 
To continue the work, however, funds are urgently needed, and 
the committee invites donations, which may be sent to Mr. Horace 
Wilmer, St. Alban's Crescent, Woodtord Green, Essex. 


— ———€**€-———- 
AND THE FEATHERED WORLD. 


HOW THE CAMERA ENCOURAGES BIRD PROTECTION. 


ROBABLY the moral influences of the camera have not yet 

been estimated at their full value, but the day is coming when 
we shall realise that photography has made as important a contri- 
bution to humanitarian progress as to that of art or science. Espe- 
cially is this the case in the protection of birds. The camera has 
introduced a form of Nature study which is in pleasing contrast to 
the vulgar kind of study involving indiscriminate slaughter of birds 
and robbery of nests. It is safe to say that the photographer has 
done more than the authorities could possibly do to protect 
feathered creatures from the “‘sportsmon” and the egg-snatcher. 
There was a time when it was the fashion to shoot or trap any rare 
specimen; now, thanks to the camera, knowledge of the specimen 
can be gained in a much more satisfactory way. The new method 
of observation which photography has introduced and popularised 
is more satisfactory than the older one, from the point of view of 
the naturalist as well as from that of the humanitarian, for the 
camera has already answered certain debatable questions in orni- 
thology, such as the method by which the cuckoo throws its young 
out of the nest, the cannibalistic proclivities of the young buzzard, 
and the way in which the kinghsher seizes its prey. 

This line of thought was suggested by a re-hearing of Mr. Pike's 
discourse on bird photography before the Royal Photographic 
Society. Mr. Oliver G. Pike has already won his spurs—if that 
be not too ungentle a term to use—at the lecture table as well as 
in the tree-top, but this was the occasion of his first visit to the 
“ Royal." ‘He had an almost breathless story to tell of wild chases 
over the Welsh hills in search of the solitary haunt of the raven, 
of descents over the steep Bass Rock in pursuit of the gannet, of 
perilous ascents to the lofty perch of the grotesque-looking young 
heron, and of melancholy days in the Highland deer-forests for a 
glimpse of the golden eagle. 

It is good news that some of our rarest birds are multiplying, 
although very slowly. The rarest bird in these islands is the kite, 
the numbers of which have dwindled painfully owing to the ravages 
made by collectors, who are now willing to give To for a clutch 
of kites' eggs. Two or three years ago a committee of bird-lovers was 
formed in order to protect the kite. Sufficient money was forth- 
coming, and now quite a number of young kites have been reared. 
Since the committee commenced their labours eight young kites 
have left the protected nests and gone to swell the number. Re- 
wards are offered to keepers and shepherds who are able to prove 
that the kites have left a nest, and when a nest with eggs is found 


a watch is set upon it, sometimes both by night and by day. The 
kite is found in the Welsh hills, where that outlaw of the air, the 
raven, also has its only inland breeding place in these islands. It 
is curious to remember that three hundred years ago the kite and 
the buzzard, another bird which is fast disappearing, were common 
in the London streets, and a special law was passed for their pro- 
tection “on Sundays in the neighbourhood of Hatton Garden, 
Fleet Street, and St. Pauls Churchyard.” 

Mr. Pike has been able to obtain the first photograph of a raven's 
nest that has ever been taken. The nest was built of large sticks 
and lined with lamb's wool. The buzzard, which with the wisdom 
of the serpent makes two nests, one conspicuous and one con- 
cealed, lines them with green leaves, while the kite has a prefer- 
ence for finerv, and in North Africa decorates its nest with coloured 
ribbons, which it picks up in the streets of the towns. Where the 
bird is found in Britain, the country is so much out of the world 
that the shepherds know nothing of the camera, and regard the 
man who climbs the tree with his “box” with ludicrous amaze- 
ment. Another rare bird is the kingfisher, but this is not so un- 
common as is generally supposed, and a pair of kingfishers make 
their home by the banks of a certain stream in the north of London 
every year. 

Mr. Pike uses the Birdland camera, which he specially designed 
for this work. It is made on the reflex principle, of long focus, 
and has an arrangement of hoods by which the image can be seen 
even when the camera is raised to the level of the eye, the position 
usually necessary in bird photography. He finds the Goerz lens to 
be the best for photographing birds, and showed some excellent 
pictures of the gulls on the Thames Embankment, taken in 1-300th 
part of a second on a Cadett lightning plate with a Goerz lens, the 
stop being F/6.8 For photographing birds such as the goldfinch 
Mr. Pike uses a rough tripod of oak saplings, ten or twelve feet in 
height, the camera being manipulated by the photographer from a 
pair of steps. He advises amateurs desirous of taking up bird 
photography to start with the garden warbler, which is so tame 
that it allows the photographer to approach within two feet of its 
nest in the gooseberry bush. 

Some photographs taken in natural colours by the Sanger- 
Shepherd process were shown, with in one or two instances excel- 
lent results. By connecting an electric wire with the birds’ food 
on one hand, and the camera shutter on the other, Mr. Pike suc- 
ceeded in getting some of the birds to take their own photographs. 
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As some of the newspapers have recently referred to the 
operation of photographing the voice as a new invention, it 
may be as well to give references to places in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER where the subject is treated of. On p. 307, 
April 3, 1896, will be found a short account of the endeavours 
of Halleck and Muckey to base a standard of articulation on 
photographic records of the voice ; but in 1896 photographing 
the voice was no new thing, as some eighteen years pre- 
viously (in 1878) Professor Blake, of the Brown University, 
U.S.A., obtained photographs of the voice by hinging a 
minute mirror on a telephone disc and receiving the 
reflected beam on a moving sensitive surface. In this way 
he obtained surprisingly gear records, which mapped out 
or indicated minute differences of articulation or pronuncia- 
tion; and those who wish to see a photograph of the voice 
by Blake’s method should turn to Nature of December 26, 
1901, p. 188. Photographing the aerial compressions and 
rarefactions of actual sound waves was successfully accom- 
plished by Professor R. V. Wood in 1900, and a long 
account of his work, illustrated with over fifty photographs, 
will be found in Nature of August 9, 1900. "Those inter- 
ested in sound or voice photography and immediately cog- 
nate subjects should refer to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
in the following places :—August 9,1901, p. 106; August 16, 
1901, p. 126; ais 24, 1902, p. 330 (Telephoning on a 
Light Beam) ; July 17, 1902, p. 46; August 14, 1902, p. 126; 
March 17, 1904, p. 206. 

At a recent meeting of the Optical Society, Mr. De Graaf 
Hunter discoursed of shutters, his apparatus for measuring 
being a revolving disc slotted radially, and the image of a 
mercurial-tube electric lamp projected so as to cross the 
slots, when the length of image seen or photographed will 
give data for calculating, provided, of course, that the speed 
of rotation is known. This device of Mr. Hunter does not 
differ very materially in principle from many others that 
have been described, as, for example, that of Nerrlich 
(Photographische Industrie, August 23, 1905, p. 807):— 
An aluminium disc, having a radial slit cut in it, is made to 
revolve at a regulated speed. Immediately behind the re- 
volving disc and central with it is a well-illuminated ring- 
like opening in an opaque screen, and round this ring are 
arranged 150 well-defined teeth or projections, these projec- 
tions being in groups of five, alternately on the inside and 
outside edges of the ring-like window. It is obvious that if 
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ROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 


the speed of the revolving disc is known, the number of 
teeth showing in the photograph will give the means of cal- 
culating the speed of the shutter. In addition, a device like 
that described may serve to give a very good notion of speed 
by the mere inspection of the testing device through the 
shapping shutter. The discussion which followed Mr. 
Hunters paper was of considerable interest, and it was 
frankly acknowledged that it is scarcely practicable to ensure 
anything like accuracy as regards the speed numbers marked 
upon shutters. Apart from constructive difficulties, there 1s 
the fact that the effective speed of a diaphragm shutter must 
necessarily vary according to the working aperture of the 
lens, and further that the speed of a focal-plane shutter is 
not easy to define satisfactorily, as by speed may be under- 
stood the speed for the plate as a whole or for any stationary 
point in the scene. One suggestion put forward was that it 
might be better to mark the speeds somewhat after this 
fashion: “dead slow,” “ slow,” * slowish," “ quick,” * quicker,” 
and “rapid.” 

A device constructed by M. Krauss, of Paris, according to 
the design of Commander Daubresse, and described on 
p. 430 of the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society, 
adds one more to the known forms of camera which produce 
a view of the complete circle of vision or the whole horizon. 
The apparatus in question consists of a cylindrical casing, 
round the inside of which the sensitive film is adjusted, and 
the lens is placed axially in the cylinder, the ends of the 
cylinder being horizontal and the axis of the lens being 
vertical. A reflecting prism at the upper end of the lens 
enables it to receive the horizontal rays, and another prism 
inside the camera once more reflects the rays so as to form 
an image on the film. The lens is rotated on its axis during 
exposure. Obviously this apparatus must be much larger 
than Colonel Stewart’s panoram or Damoiseau's cyclo- 

raph. 
eT ose interested in telephotography (optical, as distin- 
guished from electric) should refer to p. 428 of the Bulletin 
of the French Photographic Society for description of a tele- 
photographic apparatus constructed for the Russian Govern- 
ment by MM. Fleury-Hermagis and Gilles. A lens of 
1. metre focal length and working at F/9 can separate a 
millimetre at 30 metres, or a metre at 30 kilometres. Pro- 
vision is made for securing certain important photogram- 
metric data. 
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Stripping the Negative Film. 

There are two recognised or standard methods of stripping or 
separating the film of an ordinary gelatino-bromide negative 
from its glass plate. The older method of the two, due to Mr. 
Plener, consists in immersing the negative in dilute hydrofluoric 
acid (say, a half fluid drachm to half a pint of water), or, in a 
near equivalent of the above, dilute hvdrofluoric acid, prepared 
by dissolving 40. grains of potassium fluoride in half a pint of 
water, and adding 20 drops of strong sulphuric acid. After the 
negative has been immersed in the hydrofluoric bath for a few 
minutes, the film floats off, and after having been rinsed in 
several changes of water it may be caught on a waxed glass 
plate and allowed to dry. 
be separated from the waxed glass by cutting through the edges 
with the point of a sharp penknife and slowly stripping. In 
the: October issue of the ‘Bulletin’ of the Belgian Photo- 
graphic Society details are given of the method by which M. 
Sarue works the alternative process known as the carbonic acid 


When completely dry, the film may . 


process, a method in which the use of the corrosive hydrofluoric 
acid is avoided, and in which the film appears to be released 
from the glass by reason of the liberation of carbonic acid gas 
between the film and the glass plate. The negative is first 
soaked in a solution compounded of water 3oo c.c., anhydrous 
sodium carbonate 15 grammes, and formaline 45 c.c. When 
the film is thoroughly saturated, which will generally be at the 
end of about ten minutes, set the negative up to dry, and when 
thoroughly dry cut through the film at the edges and immerse 
the film in a mixture of strong hydrochloric acid 15 c.c., and 
water 300 c.c. The film soon floats off, and it may be treated 
a3 in the previous case, but when the film is on the waxed glass 
(or glass well rubbed over with French chalk) it may be some- . 
what thickened by squeegeeing down a soaked sheet of plain 
gelatine on the film. As the plate. with its two films dries, the 
films become one, and a conveniently thick film negative is - 
obtained on removing the composite film from the waxed (or 
French-chalked) glass. 
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BACKING AND THE PREVENTION OF HALATION. 


SiR,—In reference to the series of articles for beginners by Mr. 
Colville Stewart, in No. X. he gives a diagram of the rays of light 
penetrating an opaque substance, and proceeds to tell his readers 
that the refractive index of this substance should be the same as 

lass itself. Further on he says that if the light is not refracted 
it will not be reflected. Would it not be as well before he rushes 
into print to teach others, that he read up sufficient on the subject 
to enable him to pass the elementary stage at the Science and Art 
Department examination in light? 

Light can be reflected without being refracted; a polished silver 
plate will reflect light. Also light cannot pass through an opaque 
substance. 

As a matter of fact there is very little to be gained by backing 
plates where the light has to travel through the glass. The back- 
ing may absorb some light owing to its colour, but you can detect 
very little difference. If you try to photograph any violent con- 
trasts, such as an interior with a window in the picture with a 
backed plate, and also an unbacked one of the same thickness, the 
halation will be about equal. The only backing of anv use for 
plates is a coloured film between the glass and the sensitive film. 

Then the price, sixpence, for half-plates is a most extortionate 
figure. 

In a previous article Mr. Stewart tells how to intensify a nega- 
tive, and talks about bleaching for a few seconds, and then for 
fully bleaching three or four minutes. I expect his negatives are 
always correctly exposed and developed, so that he never has to 
intensify ; anyway, I guarantee he never fully bleached a negative 
in four minutes with his mixture—fifteen minutes would be nearer 
the mark. Then to reblacken, it would be as well to let the be- 
ginner know that it should be left in the ammonia till it is black 
all through, not only on the surface. 

In an article on Reducing a Negative, he talks easily about local 
reduction and diffusing the edge. Most of the photographic writers 
talk about this, and it sounds so very easy; but the very finest 
professional photographer would approach this subject as a verv 
difficult and delicate task, and would be by no means sure that his 
reduction would not show very distinctly in the print, although he 
could fall back on retouching to help him. The Howard-Farmer 
reducer attacks the image evenly, and does not select in the oppo- 
site way to the persulphate reducer. 

I was several times led astray by articles in photographic papers 
when I started the hobby, and when I could not succeed became 
somewhat disheartened, so I hope you will not take amiss mv 
criticism of the articles appearing in your paper. I expect these 
particular ones have escaped vour personal notice. 

I always enjoy reading Mr. Guest's articles, although I look upon 
him as being very narrow-minded. None of the pictures at the 
Royal Photographic Society show ever meets his approval, but the 
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To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


rival exhibition always approaches perfection. I have seen them 
both on two occasions, but will not venture to give an opinion of 
the exhibits, as I do not think it would be of sufficient value to 


your readers. 
One of your readers a 


culty in changing plates on tour; jue t 
an excess of carefulness on her part. I was recently travelling in 


Ireland, and have developed plates with the moonlight streaming 
into the room. I have filled my slides with Cadett Spectrum, and 
developed them, with the moonlight in my room, with the help, of 
course, of a red lamp and a piece of cardboard to cover the dish 
when not inspecting the progress of development. I, of course, 
did not needlessly expose the plate to the light, but I succeeded in 
obtaining clear negatives, free from fog ; since this I have not been 
so frightened of a little light creeping into the dark-room, though 
daylight is a very different thing to moonlight. 
Apologising for this rather long letter, which I hope will not be 
altogether without interest, I am, yours, etc., ALFRED CLEGG. 


few weeks back mentioned a great diffi- 
I think this is generally due to 


Having submitted the above letter to Mr. Colville Stewart we 
are able to print below his reply :— 


Sig,—I gather from reading the first portion of Mr. Clegg s 
letter that he is unacquainted with the method of measuring the 
refractive indices of “opaque” substances by means of deter- 
mining the angle of polarisation caused by reflection from their 
surfaces. Practically all substances, however opaque, are 
translucent if a sufficiently thin film be examined, and the p 
ravs are not absorbed therefore by a backing medium until they 
have traversed a certain distance, i.e., their energy is not at once 
dissipated. Opaque or not opaque, unless the refractive indices 
of the glass and the backing are the same, some reflection of light 
at the surface of contact wili take place. Had Mr. Clegg used an 
efficient backing he would not have displayed his lack of experi- 
ence by denouncing all plates but those containing a red film 
between the sensitive film and its glass support. During the past 
twelve years I have had sufficient successful experience with Indian 
ink and other backing media to recognise their good qualiues. 

Lastly, the time required in mercurial intensification for com- 
pletely bleaching any negative depends on the quantity of reduced 
silver in the film, which is frequently very small with much-under- 
exposed negatives. 

I regret that Mr. Clegg has learnt nothing of any helpful nature 
from the many articles he has read. Text-books which would pos- 
sibly appeal more to Mr. Clegg are “ Die Praxis " and “ Die Grund- 
lage der Photographie," by Dr. Eder (published by Knapp, of 
Halle).— Yours, etc., COLVILLE STEWART. 


————t*** 


AN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS TAKEN WITH THE DALLMEYER PORTRAIT 
LENSES. 


| T is not infrequently said that in our day of extremely rapid 
plates the port ait lens, or Petzval lens, is quite superseded, 
but an attentive student of the collection of portraits now on 
view at Messrs. Dallmeyer’s show-rooms, 25, Newman Street, 
will realise that the portrait lens is quite essential to the photo- 
grapher who holds himself ready for all conditions and modes 
in portraiture. True it is that in many cases the artistic worker 
may realise some particular conception more perfectly with a 
spectacle glass of thirty inches focal length and costing a shilling 
or so than would be possible with the 6A Dallmeyer portrait 
lens, which costs only 10s. short of £60. If, however, the reader 
will look at Mr. Adolph Langfier’s 5-inch head of a gentleman, 
taken with the 6A lens, he will realise that no other lens could 
passibly produce the effect Mr. Langfier has aimed at and 
realised : a microscopic sharpness of the beard and face, drifting 
to a quite slight, but easily recognisable, softness of the hair. 
A portrait head of a lady close by, and of similar size, also by 
Mr. Langfier, is wholly soft, but by no means unsharp, in the 
ordinary sense; and the facility with which this effect can be 
produced in any required degree, with the Dallmever form of 
the portrait lens, by more or less separating the back glasses, 
will come as a revelation to those who require to control soft- 
ness, and adjust it to the requirements of the particular case. 
Controlling softness in the full sense, and adjusting it to the 
special needs of artistic work, implies the power of realising the 
highest and most microscopic definition, and setting out with 
this as a starting point from which any desired degree of 
diffusion may be realised. When in adjustment for fine defini- 


tion the Dallmeyer patent portrait lens is so minute or microscopic 
in its detail, even at the large aperture of F/4, that the astronomer 
often selects it for stellar work, and thus we get one extreme 1n 
the range of controlled softness. 

Another form of portrait lens made by Messrs. Dallmeyer 1s 
the Dallmeyer-Bergheim lens, a form in which the possibility of 
microscopic definition is eliminated ; hence this is an instrument 
for those who do not wish to realise extreme sharpness, and as a 
compensation it gives a flat field, high brilliancy, and a variable 
focal length. Several examples of fine work by this lens are on , 
view, notably work by F. R. Lewis, of Utica, U.S.A., and Mr. 
Notman, of Montreal, a delightful bust portrait of a lady, with 
patches, and in Mid-Georgean style generally, being especially 
noticeable. These, though soft, do not strike one as unsharp. 
Examples of portrait work with the Adon and with Dallmeyer's 
landscape lenses are shown; but the general lesson of the 
exhibition is that he who wishes to be prepared to carry out 
any conception in portraiture which may occur to him, must 
inter alia have a portrait lens, and to be really serviceable, it 
must be of highest technical excellence; if short of this it is 
useless. Further, shall we add, the user must be to some extent 
a technician, or he may fail to realise that exact focal register 
which is essential. The careless worker will fail altogether with 
a portrait lens at F/4. Every reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER who has the opportunity should see the collection of 
portraits at Messrs. Dallmever's; there are but twenty-eight 
examples on the American side and sixteen on the English side, 
but every one tells a tale. 
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OTHERWELL folks are highly delighted at the success of not include a lecture committee, 
Dan Dunlop taking first plaque at Southampton with his in the duties of the musical committ 
while Mrs. Dunlop also gained a plaque with “A hardly be classed und 
Both these prints were made on Blairs put on to the hard-worked secreta 
te paper made by G. L. A. Blair, of Paisley, tion is interesting. Mr. Symon, 


“ Pensive,” 


Child of the Ghetto. 
m, a gum-bichroma 
himself a well known pictorial worker. Dan Dunlop is enthusiastic obliging, seems to kn 
in his praise of this paper, which is not on the market, but as its everyone; Mr. Telfer, 
maker has now managed to ensure its keeping qualities if stored in ‘troubled about many things,’ 
a calcium tube, there are possibilities in it as a commercial venture no time to speak, and m 
must be a strain of Yankee 
ters south of the Border must wonder, and he is a typical hustler. 
hese Dunlops are, for hardly an open exhibi- I 
d “down south" but one or other of the trio—Mrs., but one or two items might be note 
Dan, or James—4does not appear on the prize list; verily they carry place in the * figure studies " with 
ont the ancient injunction to * spoil the Sassenach.” Dan, the Child of the Ghetto" ; 
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ced on the market. 
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THE CHIEL'S NOTEBOOK. 


« A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he'll prent them." 


more prominent of the trio, recently turned professional, and is an a picture of pleasing 


ümist of the deepest dye; he is certain he has some strong pic- Edinburgh ; while Josep 
for the Salon this year, and as he has in previous years had Ink” are characteristic 
as much as five per cent. of the total exhibits, while one year the treasurer scores second plac 
trio had ten per cent. of the exhibited work, one wonders where “Our Backyard,” a delight 
these are to stop. Well might one Salon visitor ejaculate, « Awfu! well, takes first place in 
fowks thae Dunlops !" Hooch aye, to be sure: : 

Shettleston camera-men had a nice little show in the beginning Blair takes the first plaque in 
of last month at their rooms; it ought to go far to encourage the The members’ classes d 
members in their strivings after the pictorial. 

Leith Society had also a members’ show in their renovated land scene, by A. Brown, w 
where indications were not a-wanting that there is latent Andrew Ramsay gains 


rooms, 

talent amongst them that time will bring to full fruition if they ful picture of roses, 

keep on their way unhampered by tradition and convention. limned; while R. Sn 
Wishaw Association held their usual New Year show. This ex- “ animals.” The loan 


hibition is now al 
mittee run an ent 
mittee that looks a 


event in the New Year festivities; the com- Annan, Crooke, Whitehea 
ertainmen each evening, have a ladies’ com- ohn Patrick, Charles Reid, an 
fter teaing the visitors, have a wealth of com- 
mittees dealing with the various departments of the exhibition. landscape worke's—no 
That list, strangely, although they have a lecture every evening, does the elements in search of pictures. 
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v this may be included 
although a lecture can 
perhaps it is an extra duty 
The personnel of the exhibi- 
the President, sauve, quiet, and 
and be on good terms with 
s the Martha of the society, 
' he is always on the run, he has 
er getting “ forrard.) There 
he secretary’s make-up, and 


ilable to give the full prize list, 
d. Mrs. Dunlop takes pride o' 
her Southampton success, “A 
“The Colourman ” is 
medalled, I think, at 
“Etching” and. «* Grinding 
In the open “ flowers," the 
e with a delicate picture of single roses. 
picture by G. Rose, Mother- 
« architecture? ; the same worker is also 
a Whitby picture ; and G. L. A. 
the Federation class. 

the quality all over is good ; the 
The champion picture is a wood- 
kes first in the landscape class. 
“flowers” with a delight- 
the petals being delicately 
him first prize in the 


rk by Messrs. Craig 


SKI-RUNNING AND SNOW PHOTOGRAPHY. To the Editor of THe AMATEUR bie TOCRATIEE: 


Sig,—In his interesting article on ‘Snow Subjects for the 
Camera,” with the greater part of which I am in the most cordial 
agreement, Mr. Will Cadby says that for purposes of crossing the 
snow, ski are out of the question, except for the most expert, and 
then only with the smallest Blocknote form of camera. As an 
enthusiastic snow-photographer and ski-runner, I must protest 
against this statement. Personally, ] alwavs carry a quarter-plate 
camera, and amongst my friends there are many who use a 5 by 
4, and a well-known Arosa photographic expert uses, 1 believe, 
a balf-plate. 

Focussing when using 2 stand is not a difficult matter, even with 
ski on the feet, but there is no reason why one should not take otf 
the encumbrances, if one intends to make a prolonged study of 4 
subject. 

The Canadian snow-shoes, which Mr. Cadby prefers, have long 
ago been tried in Switzerland, but have not been found suitable 
by the great majority of people. They are very heavy and difficult 
t manage in deep snow, and on steep mountain sides are out 


of the question. Ski, on the other hand, have come into universal 
favour, and there are now tens of thousands of ski-runners on the 
Continent, most of whom are armed with cameras of sorts. It is, 
of course, necessary to serve an apprenticeship of a few days before 
one can learn to manage ski well enough to venture even short 
distances from the beaten track, but once the accomplishment 1S 
learnt, it becomes in itself a source of the greatest pleasure. The 
tyro on ski falls very frequently, but if the camera be carried across 
the shoulders in a " Rucksack," it is extremely unlikely to sustain 
any damage. I myself have carried a light camera in this way for 
years, and on one occasion only, when ] came in contact with a 
tree, has my apparatus sustained any damage. Even double 
somersaults in the snow seem to have no effect upon it! 

I therefore would recommend Mr. Cadby and others to learn 
something of ski-running, and then to sally forth with their ordinary 
cameras packed in velvet bags inside their Rucksacks. The ski 
will lead them to beauties which they dreamt not of.—Yours, etc., 

E. C. RICHARDSON. 
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HIGH LIGHTS IN STEREOSCOPIC TRANSPARENCIES. 


Ta the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sm,—] note in your issue of December 25, P- 575 * query 
(2), "I should also thank you if vou could tell me how to avoid 
the snowy, or frosty, appearance of many slides. The handbooks 
on stereoscopy are silent on these subjects.” I take it that the 
query refers to the appearance of the slide in the stereoscope. In 
a lecture on stereoscopic photography which I gave to the Cam- 
bridge and District Photographic Club cn November 27, I re- 
marked that prints from stereoscopic negatives, whether on paper 


ae 


or on glass (transparencies), intended to be viewed in the stereo- 


scope, must be printed darker than prints from the same negatives 
intended to be used as single pictures Or as lantern slides. And 
I showed stereoscopic prints from half-plate negatives, and single 

ictures from halves of the same negatives, to prove this point. 
The answer to the above query should, I think, run thus :—A print 
to be viewed in the stereoscope should be printed darker than a 
print from half of the same negative intended to look its best as a 
single picture.— Yours, etcs 


J. H. TAYLOR. 


——————— 


Tunbridge Wells Photographic Association.— The last of the 
series of four lectures by Mr. H. Snowden Ward was delivered in 
the Town Hall on December 21 to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence, the subject being " The Real Dickens Land.” The lecture 
was illustrated by lantern slides, and music was provided at in- 
tervals. This series has proved a welcome addition to the ordinary 
meetings of the association, and no doubt will be the means of 


securing new members. The hon. secretary, Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
Tankerville, Cambridge Street, Tunbridge Wells, will be pleased to 
supply full particulars to anyone interested. 

Tei Camera Clab.—There are vacancies in the above postal 
club for artistic workers. Set subjects vearly and special prizes. 


Apply for rules, etc., to Miss H. Rothwell, Rockfield, Kells, 
Ireland. 


E = HE KODAK CO., of 57, Clerkenwell Road, 
EB ) | London, E.C., have sent us samples of the 
= Century cameras, of which they are the sole 
European agents. The Century is a series of up- 

to-date cameras which are the result of over twenty years of experi- 
ence in camera making, all the good features that have stood the 
test of time, as well as the new that have been found of service, 
being incorporated in the manufacture of these instruments. | 
There are ten models in this series of cameras, ranging from 
the Petite Century—the Baby of the Centuries—to the Century 


Grand Senior, with revolving back, which is a grand instrument, 
capable of doing any work required of it, and with every latest 
improvement. 

Of the cameras which were sent us for review we choose the 
above-mentioned to describe to our readers as typical of the series. 
Our first illustration gives a general view of the Grand Century 
partly extended; the camera is made of mahogany selected and 
kiln dried, and with all the joints dovetailed. The outside is 
covered with fine black special grain cowhide, and has a padded 
handle for carrying. The metal work is polished and lacquered. 
The bellows are of fine red leather. 

This camera has sa triple extension, and the telescopic bed is 
managed on an entirely new principle, and so arranged that the 
different sections operate by a single pinion at the side. This 
pinion holds all the sections firm and rigid when pushed home. 
Each séction when at its fullest extension carries the next section 
with it; it has also detachable side arms, so that when necessary 
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the ordinary front bed can be dropped and a 
supplementary bed (provided) used for extreme 
wide angle work. It. has vertical swing back 
and horizontal side swing. 

The Grand Century Senior is generally supplied with 
Centar lens, of the symmetrical 
type, perfectly achromatic, rec- 
tilinear, and of superior covering 
power. Either the front or 
back combination can be used, 
and the racking of the camera is 
sufficient for the correct focus to 
be easily obtained; the focus is 
double that of the compound 
lens. Any of the modern 
anastigmats can be fitted to this 
camera for those who desire it. 

A word of explanation as to 
the supplementary bed for use 


ZAD 


the 
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with very short focus or wide 
angle lenses. The main bed 
drops by detaching the side 
arms, and the supplementary 
bed, which .can be instantly 
adjusted, supports the front; 
our illustration shows the 


Grand Century Senior with the 
bed dropped, and the supple- 
mentary bed in use, which locks 
automatically and cannot be 
accidentally detached. 

A stereoscopic form of this 
camera is supplied, being an exceedingly handy instrument, only 
measuring 2% by 6% by 8% inches. 

Now as to prices. The Petite Century, the smallest of the series, 
costs in quarter-plate Z1 17s. 6d. ; the Petite Century No. 2 costs 
£2 10s., and the No. 3 43 18s., and so on through the different 
models till we reach the Grand Century Senior, of which we have 
been speaking, the price of which in 5 by 4 size, with a Centar 
lens, is £11; in 7 by 5 size, £13; and in whole-plate size, £16 155. 

Those who feel that these cameras would be likely to suit their 
needs should send to the Kodak Co. at the above address for the 
booklet of the Century Cameras, from which they will get all in- 
formation concerning this new and interesting series of cameras, 
which are bound to make their way into popular favour. 


————4334————— 


ILFORD GASLIGHT 


E have received from the Ilford Co. samples of their new 
gaslight lantern plates, which they are now placing on the 
market, and which are intended for contact printing. Of course 
no dark-room is required, and the plates can be manipulated in 
ordinary gaslight or lamplight, provided they are shielded from the 
direct rays of light, and are not approached nearer than $ or 6 feet. 
The exposure required by these plates with an average negative 
is about 30 seconds, at a distance of 6 in. from an ordinary fish- 
tail gas burner; but if on the one hand candle light be used, or 
on the other incandescent gas or electric light be used, then the 
exposure must be varied accordingly. 
The following developer is recommended for use with these 
plates, but they yield excellent results with any other suitable deve- 
loper, as, for example, rodinal, which we employed in the develop- 
ment of those plates which we ourselves exposed. 


Metol  .......... nA —— M 5 gr. 
Sodium sulphite .............. — E -—— l2 oz. 
Hydroquinone — ............- ———— E 20 gr. 


Sandell Testimonial.—A!l contributions to the Sandell Testi- 
monial Fund, subscribed through THE AMATEUR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, have been acknowledged in these columns, except the 
last three donations, these being—L. T., £1; L. E. Ketton, 


LANTERN PLATES. 


Sodium carbonate .............. eene aetas l4 oz. 
Ten per cent. pot. bro. .......... een HH IO minims. 
Water e» 4565998900999 90082808926062809*920:9€9 9.909209 999€9 9929200999959 10 Oz. 


Dissolve in order given in warm water, and use when cold. 


When black ‘tones are required the exposure should be so timed 
that development is very rapid and entirely completed in not less 
than % minute, while warmer tones are obtained by keeping the 
exposure long, and adding bromide to the developer. 

The name of the Ilford Co. is a guarantee ‘on any goods that 
they send out, and we found these plates quite up to the standard, 
and capable of doing their work well, and without any extra pre- 
cautions to burden the amateur with ; the lantern slides were clear 
and clean, and of bright quality and sufficient density. 

Al lantern plates should be developed in clean solutions, and 
provided that absolute cleanliness is observed in all the opera- 
tions, no difficulties will be experienced, and we are sure that thesc 
plates will be found excellent for their purpose. 


ee CALOR CUN MALIN ITUNES CR NR 


£1 10s. ; and E. A. C., 2s. 6d, Just before Christmas we for- 
: warded the whole amount to Mr. J. B. B. Wellington, who initiated 
the movement, and in due course we shall no doubt be able to 
announce the total sum subscribed. 
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INFORMATION 


In order to relieve the pages of THE 


s2, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


7 ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. jf 


AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only oí the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not tor 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY 
(SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxii), and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
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THE ENQUIRY COUPON 


Testing Speed of Shutter. 
give me a simple design from which 
I can make an apparatus to test the s 
my shutter. 

] 


€. We have previously published the 
? method, which gave rise to considerable correspon- 
dence as to its exactitude. Although not absolutely 
exact, you will find it yields approximately correct 
results—quite sufficient for general purposes : —Draw 
in white paint on a blackboard an arc of a circle with a radius of 
thirty-nine inches, and divide it into one hundred parts. Set the 
board upright, drive a nail at the centre (from which the arc was 
sprung), and attach a string, having at one end a bright bullet. 
The total length from nail to bullet must be thirty-nine inches, so 
that the bullet will pass over the divisions. Focus in sunlight, and 
set the bullet swinging past the extremes of the arc. When it 
slows down so as to just describe the arc, and when about a 
quarter way down the arc, release the shutter. In the negative 
the number of divisions covered by the bullet (after subtracting its 
d will give the speed of the shutter in one-hundredths of a 
second. 


Improving Pyro-Developed Slides. 


I recently developed some slides with pyro-soda, and only 
found out later (in daylight) that I had obtained a nasty 
browny-black, and had slightly stained them. If I were to 
bleach them in ferricyanide and bromide, then redevelop in 
M.Q., should I obtain a good black? Pyro. 


We have no doubt that redevelopment with metol and hydro- 
juinone would give you a satisfactory tone, but we doubt if that 
procedure would free the plate from stain. It would hardly be 
advisable to use an acid clearing bath before redevelopment, as it 
might tend to harden the film, and perhaps cause unevenness in 
development. Perhaps the best plan would be to bleach and 
redevelop the slide as you suggest, and then, after washing away 
the developer, immerse the plate in a good clearing bath, which 
will probably remove all the yellowness. It would also be possible 
to improve the colour of the deposit by passing the slides through 
a rather strong toning bath made with gold and ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, but you would still have to use a clearing bath to remove 


the stain. 


Sensitising Carbon Tissue without Bichromate. 
I believe it is possible to dispense with bichromate in sensitis- 


ing carbon tissue, and will thank you for a recipe if possible. 
CARBONITAS. 


You are evidently thinking of an old process by Monckhoven, in 
which he suggested the immersion of ordinary carbon tissue in a 
20 per cent. solution of ammonia citrate of iron 1n water. When 
the tissue is flaccid, it should be removed, and dried in the dark 
and exposed in the ordinary way to daylight. The exposed tissue 
should be dipped in a solution of potassium bichromate (instead of 
plain water, as is usual in the ordinary carbon process), and then 
must be trahsferred to the permanent support and developed with 
warm water. The author mentioned that his greatest difficulty 
was in preserving the half-tones. 


Please 


Removing Print from Mount. 
Would you tell me how to get a print off a cardboard 
mount (mounted by a professional), which soaking in cold 
water does not suffice to remove, without inue - 
It depends upon what forms the image of the print; if it is 
of gelatine (P.O.P. or bromide) it will not be possible to remove 
it from the card without destroying the picture. If it 1s 


albumen or collodion, then you may possibly be 
able to remove it by putting it into a flat tray 
and pouring boiling water upon the back of the 
card, leaving the print and card to soak therein 
for at least twelve hours, starting with boiling 
water and allowing it to stay in the same water after it has be- 
come cold. Then press the face of the print firmly against the 
bottom of a porcelain dish (containing clean water), using the first 
three fingers of the right hand to exert the pressure upon part of 
the cardboard while firmly grasping one corner of the mount 
with the thumb and finger and pulling it upwards. The pressure 
should be exerted as nearly as possible to the finger and thumb, 
so that the print will be induced to remain at the bottom of the 
dish while the card is pulled back by the finger and thumb. If 
the mountant is any of the ordinary kinds (starch or something 
similar, you will probably find that the mount can be 
removed without in any way damaging the print. It is fatal 
to attempt to pull the print from the mount; such a course 
invariably tears the picture. | 


Potassium Carbonate as Substitute for Sodium 
Carbonate. 


Can potassium carbonate be used instead of sodium car- 
bonate (crystals) with the following: metol, hydroquinone, 
pyro, and glycin; and the proportions of one to the other? 
J. W. 
. (1) Yes; it will be necessary to use half the weight of potas- 
sium carbonate when using it in the place of washing soda in 
any development formula. 


Acid Developer for P.O.P. 


(2) Please give an acid developer for developing partly- 
printed P.O.P. J. W. 


(2) Of the developers you mention, there is nothing better 
than hydroquinone, of which we give you a formula as follows: 


A.— Hydroquinone 4.2: epo nord nn nra ha n 48 gr. 
7 dera] oro) e rp I OZ 
B.—Sodium sulphite ................. eese 48 gr. 
Citric. acid ires Cea meri Veo ee Pea Made dese 2] gr. 
Water rcr j qz. 


For use, take 5o minims A and B, and add 2 oz. water. 
Immerse the print without washing in this, and, as soon as 
developed far enough, wash thoroughly and tone. : 


Single-Solution Pyrocatechin Developer. 


(1) Please give a good pyrocatechin formula; (2) its fac- 
torial number; (3) its relation to or difference from pyro- 


soda. : 

(1) Pyrocatechin ................ een 40 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ................. eer 250 gr. 
Washing soda ............. eee 350 gr 
Potassium bromide ................... eene . 2 gr. 
Water, 10. «conde siete aevo vov esee oT eo E SEPAN IO OZ 


Use without dilution for gaslight papers. Dilute one part with 
from one to two parts of water for negatives. Three to five 
parts of water (to one of developer) may be used for bromide 
paper. (2) It will be ro, or very nearly that number, but we 
should advise you to develop a trial negative, and test the time 
for yourself. (3) It is quite different in its characteristics from 
pyro-soda, giving a perfectly clear image more inclined to the 
image given by a mixture of metol and hydroquinone. It also 
differs from pyro-soda, and most other developers, in that it 
will develop almost as quickly when the solutions are quite 
cold as when they are of normal temperature. 
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J. Winter Competitions — 


Full particulars of a New Series of Competitions in which the 
tyro, the Beginner who has never previously competed, stands an 
equal chance of a Prize with the practised exhibitor were given in 
these pages for December 25. 


The Competitions will be held every fortnight; the first closes 
January 14. 
There are Three Classes in each: A—Beginners; B—Certificate 


or Third Prize Winners; C—Gold and Silver Medal (First and Second 
Prize) Winners. 


Anyone may win a sovereign, as well as £3, £2, or £1 at the | 
end of three months. 


Entry Form for the First Competition is published this week, page xx. Com- 
petition closes Jan. 14. The Second Entry Form will be published Jan. 22, 


RRR RRR 


V and the Competition closes Fan. 28. 

V 

NA THE RULES AS TO PRIZES WON APPLY TO THE COMPETITIONS INSTITUTED 
AN BY ANY CONTEMPORARY JOURNAL, SOCIETY, OR BUSINESS FIRM, BUT COM- 
A PETITORS WHO ARE MINORS, AND HAVE ONLY BEEN AWARDED PRIZES IN 
(AN SCHOOL COMPETITIONS, ARE ELIGIBLE FOR, CLASS A. 


UX $ & 
PRIZE RULES, ETc. ——— 


Prizes to the value of £1 will be awarded in Eacu Ctass, every fortnight, com- 

IN mencing Monday, Jan. 14, for the best photograph sent in for Competition, and further (please 

A note this, Every Competitor will be awarded a NuMBER oF Marks, according to the merit 
of his or her photograph, and these same Marks will be totalled together at each Fortnightly 

IAN Competition, and the highest aggregate im each Class at the end of three months (the period 

A of Competition, Jan.— March), be awarded further cash prize of /18,to be divided between 

fon the rst, 2nd, and 3rd winners in each Class, making 9 prizes in all :—ıst £3, and £2, 

AN 3rd Li, IN Each Crass. 

(\ A competitor is not allowed to take more than ONE fortnightly prize, but is still e/tgrble 

to compete for the final prizes of £3, £2, and £1. 

AN The winners and marks awarded will be published in the alternate numbers of The 
Amateur Photographer to those containing the entry forms. 


The German Camera Almanac for 1907.—Herr Loescher, the Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur hates saber” 
editor, has especially compiled this annual (‘‘ Deutscher Camera- eent poet free on date of publication. 
Almanack"') for amateur photographers, and besides a summary United Kingdom 
of the past year's progress, and a host of useful formule and } 
instructions, it contains illustrations and special articles by well. 


known workers. Published by Gustav Schmidt, of Berlin. Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 


Postal Union Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, rss. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Practical Lessons for Beginners. A Series Masking for Narrow White Margins. Ilus- Copyright Registry: Works of Art. By E. 


of Elementary Chapters. Lesson 119. trated. By John Goulding. J. Curtis. l 
By the Editor. Diffusion of Focus in Skies: a Wrinkle. Photographic Record and Survey. With 
What to Leave Out? By Antony Guest. Illustrated. By P. S. Greig. Hlustrations. 
LIhotographic By-Paths. (12) How to Make Photography and the Feathered World. Scme Quaint Bench Ends. An Illustrated 
an Actinometer and Gradation Tester. By ‘The History of Engraving: Mr. J. Craig Article by Henry Walker. 
Colville Stewart. Annan's Lecture. Red-hills Exploration. 
Tips for Tyros. By an Old Hand. illustration: “ Calle del Duomo.” By Alex. The Chiel's Note-book. 


What is it? Illustrated. By Ward Norris. Keighley. “A P." Winter competitions. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ITH the present issue of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER the first of the new 
series of Winter Competitions will 
close. As we go to press some days 
before the closing date, it is impossible 
to predict what sort of entry the Com- 

petition will attract, but the result will be published in 
these pages on the 22nd inst., and on the same date 
we shall issue the entry form for the second of the series, 
which in turn will close January 28. We have received 
a great number of inquiries as to the interpretation of 
Classes A, B and C, and, whilst we have made the 
classification so as to meet the case of the largest num- 
ber, there must still be some who may feel their position 
a trifle burdensome, as, for instance, one who years ago 
took a small prize in a local bazaar competition, yet 
feels that by right he should enter in Class A (Begin- 
ners), for those who have not previously taken an 
award. With such it may prove that persistence will 
succeed where greater ability may fail, and if such a 
competitor will steadily persevere and enter every fort- 
night, the aggregate of his marks may easily surpass 
the total of a clever worker who may not enter every 
time. In any case, prints sent in will be carefully criti- 
cised, so that no one will have the trouble of sending 
quite in vain. 
© 8 & 


Cripplegate Photographic Society will hold its annual 
exhibition February 11 to 15, at the Cripplegate Insti- 
tute, Golden Lane, London, E.C. Entries close 
January 28, and forms and particulars may be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Mr. F. O. Bates, 37, Beresford 
Road, Hornsey, N. 

$ F p 


The ‘ Great Effort " is the name of a postal photo- 
graphic club, of which the hon. secretary is Mr. Cyril 
Burrage, '' St. Tydfil,” Woodford Green, Essex, who 
desires to enrol a few more members. The circulating 
portfolio receives photographs of a good standard, more 
than one exhibitor at the Photographic Salon being 
amongst its contributors. Application for membership 


should be accompanied by a few specimen prints, and 
stamps for their return postage. 
S a gc 
When sulphite of soda is ordered in a recipe, it might 
reasonably be assumed that the real, actual, or true 
sulphite is invariably intended, were it not known that 
some who prescribe sodium sulphite or sulphite of soda 
really intend that the crystals, which consist of sodium 
sulphite with an equal weight of water, should be 
employed. Both the true or anhydrous sulphite and the 
crystals are articles of commerce, and as the anhydrous 
is just double the crystals in strength, it often is quite 
essential to complete success that it should be made 
clear which is intended. But the editor of a paper is 
usually helpless in this matter, as he cannot divine what 
is in the mind of a writer; consequently he is unable 
to supply the deficiency. Messrs. Lumiére have long 


set an excellent example by clearly specifying 
‘anhydrous soda sulphite,” while Messrs. Griffin, in 
their instructions for working Velox, are equally 


definite, the ‘‘ desiccated ’’ sulphite of soda being pre- 
scribed, but for the amidol developer as used for their 
snow-white bromide paper they recommend and clearly 
specify the crystals. Many manufacturers, however, 
give no clue as to which is intended, a course that is 
scarcely fair to the worker and not conducive to the 
most complete success. 
eG Bb g 


A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph tells of his 
troubles with local authorities in connection with the 
erection of a photographic studio in his garden nine 
feet from his house, and after many tribulations he 
found that if, instead of building a studio, he had erected 
a greenhouse or plant house, and placed it a foot farther 
from the house, his new building would have been 
exempt from the local by-laws under the favour allowed 
to agricultural buildings. This may afford a hint to 
photographers, both amateur and professional, that it 
may often be better to put up a plant house and use it 
occasionally for photographic portraiture, than to con- 
struct a photographic studio and to keep plants in it. 
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AN IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 


A N exhibition of exceptional importance and interest and, one 
may safely say in anticipation, of exceptional merit, is 
to be held in the gallery of the New English Art Club in New 
Bond Street, commencing on January 28. It will consist of about 
a score of pictures by each of the following seven members of 
the Linked Ring: Demachy, Puyo, Mrs. Kasebier, Holland Day, 
Craig Annan, Meyer, and Coburn, the last two named exhibitors 
being, we understand, chiefly responsible for the arrangements. 
Here, then, will some of the best work of the three countries, 
France, America, and Great Britain, be brought together, and as 
the general scheme of decoration and hanging will be most suited 
for small work, framed in the popular passe-partout, Mr. Annan 
has consented to adapt himself to the exigencies of the occasion. 
Particular interest will attach to the fact that the work of Mr. 
Holland Day, who has for several years held aloof from exhibi- 
tions, will again be seen in London, and seen to advantage. 
Exhibitions by groups of artists who are in sympathy have often 
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if such work were distributed amongst the pictures of a larger 
exhibition. 

It is typical of the latter-day pictorial photographer that he is 
excessively satisfied with his productions, so much so that he can- 
not endure adverse criticism, nor does he like to see them housed 
with contemporary work, which, in his eyes, is so vastly inferior; 
perhaps it is for this reason that “one man” shows have of late 
been so popular, wherein the exhibitor, for a short time at least, 
has such section of the public as attends all to himself. At such an 
exhibition as the Photographic Salon, for instance, those who are 
chiefly interested in portraiture will be divided into those who 
admire Hollyer and those who prefer the work of Baron de Meyer; 
or the allegiance of those who go to learn about architectural 
photography will be divided between Mr. Frederick H. Evans and, 
say, Mr. Alvin Coburn; but at a more exclusive exhibition, such as 
is now announced, each exponent of a particular class of work will 
receive all the honours. For our own part, we heartily welcome 


been held, and in a useful manner demonstrate more effectively this exhibition by seven photographers so indisputably pre- 
the tendency of a certain school than would be possible eminent, and wish it all success. 
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66 Du 
Zummat.’’ 


There is no better time than the present to take to heart the 
above advice from Somersetshire. What use are you going to make 
of that great gift which is centred in the photographic camera? 
To what good purpose are you going to put it? If you are un- 
able to make pictures of high degree, which will shine at the 
exhibitions, or cannot turn out record prints which posterity 
will thank you for, or are incapable of wresting knowledge from 
the grudging hands of Nature, at least let your camera munister 


SU e-9 


to your personal elevation, recreation and health. Take 
it for trips, for tramps o'er field and fell so that, if 
you get nothing better, you fill your lungs with fresh 


air and your mind with fresh thoughts. If this be not to your 
liking, join a photographic society or portfolio club, or go in for 
an “ A. P." competition, than which few things are more bracing. 
In fine, ** Du zummat. Du good ef you kan, but du zummat.” 


Hiding its Origin. 

Dr. Demachy has diagnosed that British esthetic photography 
is developing symptoms of that alarming malady, which may be 
fitly called ** Albumenaria.” In other words, our pictorialism is, 
he thinks, in danger of extinction by means of the albumenised 
printing process—or by something which he regards as equally 
banal. This because some British critics have, he considers, 
shown an excess of prudery in condemning the echoing by photo- 
graphy of the effects of the oil painting and of the silver point. 
While they hold that the salient characteristicsof an oil painting 
are most strongly expressible by oil paints, and the silver point by 
means of the needle, Mons. Demachy thinks contrariwise. More- 
over, he considers that the photographic characteristic is funda- 
mentally inartistic—i.e., the more thorough the photograph, the 
less its art, and, conversely, the more the art the less the photo- 
graph. From which the logical conclusion would seem to be that 
the theoretically perfect pictorial photograph should have the whole 
of its photographic foundation eliminated. Fortunately for our 
art-craft there are many masterly prints which are clever compro- 
mises, or subtle blends. 


Secessionistic Travesties. 

I have lately been glancing through the illustrations in a certain 
American photographic annual, and have tried to imagine myself 
in the position of one who only knew of the achievements of modern 
amateur photography by reference to this work. What, for 
instance, would he think of a print called “ Adolescence" than 
that the making of passable lenses and dry plates was at a very low 
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ebb? If he were to ponder about the zsthetics upon which many 
of the prints are based, he might possibly conclude their makers 
considered the highest attribute is not the delineation of objects, 
but the inclusion of rough-surfaced paper and granularity of de- 
posit. His attention would also be drawn to the provision of that 
consummate attribute known as mystery, in order to stimulate the 
imaginative faculty of the beholder. This is well illustrated by a 
print of a child wandering abroad on a dark night, which is relieved 
by the light of the rising moon. As you look at it, the moon 
gradually changes into a white door handle. What vulgarised 
Secessionism is capable of may be seen in the above miscellany. 


Stories in Stones. 


My reference to a cabalistic inscription upon a Scotch monolith 
has brought to hand a few lines from Mr. Alfred Maskell, drawing 
my attention to an article by him in the October Art Journal, in 
which he reproduces an etching of a *' rubbing stone for asses," the 
original of which was made about the year 1834. If anyone can 
say “ when it was done” and whose work it was, Mr. Maskell will 
be glad to receive the information. Meanwhile, I ask, does anyone 
know of any authentic instances of such inscribed stones as the 
aforesaid, in which archeology is made the butt of by the humorist? 
If so, have they photographs of them? The seeking for and photo- 
graphing of peculiar, inscrutable, notable, or quaint writings, 
whether carved on wood or on stone, or otherwise applied, and of 
which examples are discoverable in many out-of-the-way rural 
localities, is capable of affording considerable recreation to those in 
whom the sporting or hunting instinct is well developed. My own 
photographic peregrinations have brought to notice not a few note- 
worthy inscriptions, which, however, I failed to record. 


Piay or Pay? 

Is all the gain to go to the amateur and the labour to the “ pro.’’? 
Such has before now been the case with those who practise the 
spectacular art of county cricket, respecting which we are told that 
the princely but unpaid amateur receives higher pay than the paid 
professional. Anyhow, as regards photography, while the pro- 
fessional emoluments are rapidly vanishing, the amateur’s gains are 
steadily increasing. For instance, in one of London’s leading 
thoroughfares portraits are being made at four for a penny; and it 
was stated in a contemporary that the current price paid for 


making a series of landscape views for postcard  repro- 
duction was one shilling per subject, which included 
travelling expenses, negative, print, and copyright. It seems 
a pity that the photographer's soul was not included. On 


the other hand, a certain amateur boasts of making—after business 
hours—over a hundred a year, of which a large proportion was 
netted through cash prize competitions. In another instance, thirty 
guineas were recently paid to an amateur for the right to reproduce 
one set of prints in two publications. 


B 
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reader. It has so often happened that out of a basket 
containing scores or even hundreds of prints, I could 


not find one that would in any particular way point a 
photographic moral or adorn some instructive tale. In 
the course of a year some thousands of prints pass 
through my hands which are neither very bad nor par- 
ticularly good; they are just what plate, lens, and 
sensitive paper have to all intents and purposes produced 


unaided by human agency, except that a human hand 
the other in the required situa- 
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A correspondent s 
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letter, show that he 
seriously anxious to * du zum- 
; mat." Two of these ] am 
reproducing, and I am going to 
| be a little severe with their pro- 
| ducer ; sometimes one has ''to 
| be cruel to be kind," and I want 
to ask him and very many 
others in the same position, what 
is the use of your buying and read- 
ing THE A. P. every week? What 
is the good of your reading its 
articles? What is the use (so far 
as such photographers as this are 
concerned) of my writing week 
after week if in the end you turn 
out a print such as that shown in 
the above illustration? 

This and the prints accompanying 
it are all whole-plate, so that, pre- 
sumably,we have someone who does 
not mind the labour of carry! 
tively heavy camera, and is wi 
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TWENTIETH LESSON. 

his print is the sky represented? 
the producer saying, ` Oh, but there were very faint 
clouds present, and I could not get them to print." 1 
|| inclined to insist on strongly marked 
I don't much care if there are no clouds at all, 
sky, SKY—not a flat white sheet or 
the difference? Why, even on the 
stage, where sky and distance are in a fashion repre- 
sented, where, in spite of consummate skill in counter- 
feits, half one's enjoyment is to realise that it is all 
humbug, they do things in a Way from which the pro- 
ducer of this print might take a hint—sky-wings or top- 
wings (I do not know what they are technically called) 
are set against the back screen to bring the blue sky over 
the middle distance, nearer than the extreme distance. 
But no, the photographer won't learn, or won't try to 
do what he has learnt to be good, and contents him- 


Yet how in t I imagine 


clouds. 
but I must have sky, 
road. Can't you see 


at 


‘It wouldn't. come." 
present instance, the sky and suc 


self with some such reflection as : 


Of course, in the 
clouds as might be present wouldn't come under circum- 


stances which turned the marshland stream into white- 
wash or milk, and deprived the cow of all shade or 
colour. You couldn't help it! Well, neither can I. You 
and all readers have been told over and over again that 
opment either of negative or print 
retain the more delicate half tones 
d empty harsh whites 


exposure and devel 
must be such as to 
in every part of the subject, an 
are to be shunned like poison; plate or fiim, as well 
as any kind of paper, have it in them to yield every 
gradation, So that it rests entirely with you. 

If out of a huge sheet of white cardboard you were 
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to cut the shape of a cow life-size, and set it up in a 
meadow, why even your dog, who loves to chivy these 
peacefully grazing animals, would never for a moment 
be deceived. Suppose the dairyman for some reason 
had drained the stream of its water, and poured 
thousands of gallons of milk therein, the change in 
appearance would probably strike you ; it is a kind of 
thing vou would not pass unnoticed! Yet this is how 
things are represented here. Of course, the cow does 
not prove very offensive in so small a reproduction. 
She is much worse in the whole-plate print, so is the 
river of milk. How is it then that the photographer, 
however little his experience, makes prints like this, and, 
worse still, having made them, sends them out? I 
give it up. 

I don't want to discourage the sending of prints for 
criticism, especially if the senders try to profit by the 
directions I have given so often. Whatever criti- 
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cism I give will merely be in accordance with the lessons 


given. Quite apart from the harsh whites, due to too 
strong a development, the first rule in composition 1s 
wholly ignored in this first print, inasmuch as the sheep 
and cattle form light points of attraction scattered all 
over the subject; whilst the flat marshland is nearly all 
of one equal tone. What represents the foreground does 
not seem nearer than where the sheep are grazing ; there 
is no recedence, no going back, the hapless bush in 
the centre of the subject does not stand away from 
the distance. All over alike, lack of relief, and want 
of concentration are the three chief charges to be 
brought against this print, apart from the previous 
charge of converting the heavens into a flat screen, and 


THE MA KING OF PRINTS. 


LEFT this subject of the making of prints last week 
at the point when it was presumed that a batch of 
prints on one of the many varieties of P.O.P. had 
been toned in a combined toning and fixing bath, which 
you had either bought ready-made, or had mixed accord- 
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thus wiping out the exquisite beauty'of the great arched 
ethereal canopy which is ever stretched over our earth. 

It is sometimes disputed whether the photographer 
really has much control over the production of the photo- 
graphic image. Well, I think the present instance is 
pretty conclusive, for it does not contain as much good 
quality as many an automatically produced print, so 
that apparently the author, though doubtless with best 
possible intentions, has not had control for the better. 

I said I was going to be pretty severe, but as the 
producer's name is of course not given, he need not 
feel bashful, and he gets the benefit of a much longer 
criticism than could otherwise be vouchsafed. And 
here's another slander against photography (No. 2). 
Think how exquisitely beautiful this scene must have 
been in Nature! Imagine the luscious greens in shadow 
where tufts of tall rushes and waterplants rise from the 
still water, just beyond the swirl and eddy of the stream 
amongst the stones where appar- 
ently more milk or white lead has 
been run into the stream. It was 
once said that photographers cannot 
lie; whoever said that forgot an- 
other saying, that all men are liars; 
it may be unintentional liars, or 
liars through ignorance and evil 
communications, etc., etc., and so 
photography is made to traduce 
in the most obvious and tran- 
sparent manner some of the most 
delicious and simple beauties in 
Nature. 

But if the water is wrong so is 
the sky, as must surely be apparent 
to the veriest novice. You know, 
or at least have heard, how hurt- 
ful it is to the eyes when one is 
surrounded by miles of unbroken 
snow under a bright sun, Think, 
then, how impossible it would be to 
live with the whole canopy of 
heaven as gleaming, glaring white 
as the sky is here depicted. Then 
consider how the trees, the sloping 
grass hill in the middle distance, 
the herbage would all stand out; 
having depth as well as breadth 
and height, the shadows though dark would be trans- 
parent. You would be able to see into them. You 
would, if you thought of it, become conscious that 
the atmosphere, an intangible all-pervading element, 
was in and around everything like a fluid enveloping 
it. But what has become of all this in the print? If its 
producer had thought for a moment, or had held his 
print in his hand, and then turned his attention to some 
real landscape scene, not necessarily the same, because 
that might be impossible, he would surely have seen 
how wide a difference there was, and would not have 
required my rather severe criticism. Still he has fur- 
nished us with a useful object-lesson, for which others 
should be grateful. 


(Continued from last week.) 

ing to formule which I gave. Possibly as you read 
the concluding paragraphs it struck you that as com- 
pared with your own experience it sounded a great deal 
easier in print than in reality. To the best of your 
belief you have on many occasions made silver prints 
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in strict accordance with the printed instructions, but 
the results have been far from satisfactory. | For in- 
stance, you were delighted with certain prints as you 
looked at them in the printing-frames, and fairly gloated 
over them as you examined them when taken from 
the frames. Then you placed them in the toning bath, 
and they began to fade away, turning a yellow colour, 
and although after having frightened you by such a 
remarkable change in colour they recovered a good 
deal and became a decent colour, what there was of it 
was very faint and weak. Well, perhaps, you didn't 
know that in printing it is necessary to overdo it, so as 
to allow for a good deal of reduction in the process of 
toning and fixing. As from time to time you open the 
back of the printing-frame and you notice how the pic- 
ture gradually grows darker, the time comes when it 
looks just right, and, perhaps thoughtlessly, perhaps 
from want of better knowledge, you take the print out, 
with the ultimate result described above. The image 
when in the toning bath fades away, and there is not 
enough of it to allow for this, and therefore your 
finished picture is faint and miserable-looking. 

It may require a little practice to know just how far 
to over-print so as to allow for the subsequent re- 
action; and because of the necessity for estimating 
this, I have frequently felt that P.O.P. printing is 
by no means as simple as it may seem. All I can tell 
vou is that after the print has assumed just the depth 
which is required, vou must close the frame, and still 
continue until the picture is printed, roughly speak- 
ing, half as much again. The darker portions will by 
now appear impenetrably dark, and most of the print 
will seem almost swallowed up in gloom, only the 
highest lights will remain light, and even these will be 
slightly clouded. Considerable loss in depth will 
now bring the print to its right degree of intensity; 
the shadows which before toning were so solidly dark 
will reveal slight gradation and some detail; the 
middle tones will all be clear and transparent, and the 
slight clouding of the high lights will have been all 
swept away. But, perhaps, your trouble is not so much 
getting the print the right depth, but spots and stains. 
Well, that’s your fault, the result of sheer carelessness 
or inattention to directions. 

Keep your hands off the prints, be sure that the dish 
in which the toning is done is clean—not such cleanli- 
ness as can be achieved by rinsing it underneath the 
tap; the dish must be well scoured, and washed as 
scrupulously as a dish used for food, and more so, be- 
cause a trace of yesterday’s joint left behind in the 
dish would not prove injurious even if unsightly, but a 
similar trace of some chemical will in all probability be 
disastrous to the print. 

If spots and stains occur in the P.O.P. prints by the 
time they are toned, it is certain that you have done 
something foolish; you have splashed the prints, or 
touched them with the soiled hands, or the toning bath 
contained some impurities, a very unlikely thing if 
bought ready-made ; and discoloured spots or stains on 
a print are all but impossible to remove. Perhaps, if 
you have not been careful, a portion of the print here 
and there has escaped the action of the toning bath 
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by floating unevenly on or near the surface; uneven 
toning cannot be cured, because as you continue to tone 
for the portion which has escaped, all the rest of the 
print will go on toning still, so that if prints reveal 
stains and spots when in the toning, I doubt very much 
if it is worth while to continue; they had better be 
thrown away at once. It really is no use spending time 
over things which are hopeless, and in the end merely 
having useless prints which remind you of your dis- 
appointment; if you throw them away, you will probably 
forget them, especially if next time you are successful. 
Throughout toning operations you must keep your 
attention on what vou are doing. Keep rigidly to in- 
structions—don’t mess —by which I mean don't take 
the prints out of the toning bath oftener than vou can 
help; don't get trving experiments; don't take prints 
out and lay them on the table to ‘* see how they look ''; 
be patient, go carefully, and it is really all but impos- 
sible to fail. As the prints assume the required colour, 
or at least arrive at the colour you think will best suit 
them, you remove them to a dish or basin of clean 
water; here rinse each print, and then transfer to 
the vessel wherein it is to receive the final washing. 
Had vou not used a combined toning and fixing bath, 
vou would, however, have to first submit the prints to a 
fixing bath, thus introducing an additional operation, 
and one for which there is no apparent need; that is to 
say, the print undergoes no visible change, and hence it 
often happens that the impatient novice removes his 
print from the fixing bath before it is properly fixed, 
with the consequence that in a short time fading, dis- 
colouring, etc., set in, but with the combined bath this 
additional risk is to a great extent avoided, and it only 
remains to give the prints a thorough washing. This 
is another operation the necessity of which is only evi- 
dent afterwards, but this should only incline one to be 
more fastidiously correct, so as not to be deceived. If 
you have an abundant water supply, the prints can be 
safely trusted to get free of the last trace of the toning 
and fixing bath if they are left in a basin and the tap 
left running gently, so as to form a continuous stream 
of water through the whole bulk of water, and if this 
continues for an hour the prints may be expected to 
have lost the last trace of the bath, but if the same 
arrangement be continued for two hours you would be 
all the more sure. | 
Should you not have an abundant water supply, then 
you must wash each print separately, placing the print 
in a dish, and pour water on and rock for about one 
minute; then pour off the water and rock for another 
minute, and so on, until you have given eight changes 
of water with two minutes’ interval. This alternate 
soaking and changing the water will effect a complete 
removal of the injurious elements. 
. The surface of your P.O.P. prints is now very sticky, 
and must be kept away from any surface to which it 
would adhere, and perhaps the simplest way is to pin 
them out by all four corners on to a large board, but in 
damp weather, or very warm weather, great benefit may 
be derived from immersing your prints in methylated 
spirit, after which they dry remarkably quickly, and curl 
up less when so done. A. Horsey HINTON. 
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Houghtons', Limited, Smoking Concert.—On the 4th inst. a 
most enjoyable evening, devoted to song, music, and recitation, 
was held by the staff of Houghtons, Limited, at the Holborn 
Restaurant, an admirable programme having been arranged. Mr. 
Edgar Houghton, on whom the mantle of Mr. Houghton senior 
as head of the firm, has fallen, presided, supported bv his fellow 


directors, Mr. Charles Houghton, Mr. Spratt, Mr. Lewis Isaacs, 
and Mr. Houghton senior, the founder of the house, who was 
accorded a hearty and affectionate welcome. The unmistakable 
cordiality existing between the large staff carrying on the busi- 
ness at the various branches and works, and the principals who 
direct it, augurs well for this leading and prosperous firm. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO 


URING the last hours of a passing year, as one 
sits quietly by the study fire reviewing the 
work accomplished and unfinished, the ques- 
- tion ** What shall I do in the New Year? ” 
grows dominant in the mind. I am afraid that the 
amateur photographer, like most folk, is apt at such 
a time to make many good, and more or less impossible, 
resolutions. Now I am sure that there are many who 
have been busy during the past year with their cameras, 
photographing in their country rambles all sorts of odds 
and ends—cottages, country folk, farm life, trees, 
birds, beasts, and insects—a motley collection. I would 
ask them, while this season of good resolutions is with 
us, to go through their note-books for the last year 
and check off those subjects which they photographed 
with some definite design from those taken more or 
less haphazard, because they pleased the eye at the 
time, or as chance shots. Comparison of these two 
sections of the year's work will probably lead, if the 
examination is really critical, to the formation of a very 
firm resolution to give up haphazard snapshots, and 
always in future go in for more serious work. 
Certainly, it is about one of the best resolutions one 
could make, for the charm and interest of photography 
is immeasurably increased when one begins photo- 
graphing with a purpose. If hitherto one's efforts have 
not been of a very serious character, and no particular 
line of work has presented any special charm or attrac- 
tion, so that perhaps one feels a little uncertain what 
line to take up during the coming year, it is not a bad 
idea to carefully and critically examine the photographs 
taken during the past season, and to note with which 
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IN 1907 ? By F. MartTin-DUNCAN. 


particular class of subject one has been most successful. 
If one can call in the help of a more experienced 
worker in this examination of one’s work, so much 
the better. Out of that varied collection of prints there 
should be little difficulty in discovering with which class 
of subject one has generally been most successful; and, 
having found it, the next best thing to do is, once and 
for all, to make up one’s mind to stick to that particular 
type of subject during the New Year. Read up all you 
can about it, try and see the productions of the best 
workers engaged on the same subject, and your interest 
will increase by leaps and bounds, until it becomes an 
absorbing hobby. 

Perhaps you have some hobby other than photo- 
graphy, yet one the interest of which might be greatly 
increased by the aid of your camera. Take, for 
instance, such a homely hobby as gardening. It 
matters not how small the garden, if you take a real 
interest in, and devote some spare hours to it, many 
things must happen in it of which you would dearly 
love to retain a permanent pictorial record. Why not 
this year devote your photographic efforts to forming 
such a record? It will give additional interest to your 
hobby, and when the season of snow and ice comes 
round again, pleasant memories of the glories of the 
summer garden will come back to you as you look at 
the portraits you have obtained of those flowers which 
you tended with such care and pride. 

So let the answer to the question, ‘‘ What shall I do 
in 1907 ? ” be, ‘‘ I will concentrate my attention on those 
subjects with which I was most successful last year, 
and try to go ' one better.’ ”’ 
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* PENROSE'S PICTORIAL ANNUAL” 


A LTHOUGH we have not received a copy of the above 
. annual for review, we are glad to be able to publish a 
notice of it, which has been sent by a regular contributor: 

If anyone doubts that there are other worlds than ours, let him 
open this book ; it will soon convince him that the art of the 
printer 1s quite a separate thing from the art of the artist and 
phctographer; the former’s aim is to startle, to terrify the 
beholder by outrageous designs and by blending contrasts; the 
printer sees no beauty in mystery, he gives no one the chance 
of using his imagination, he must have everything in black and 
white, the blacker the blacks and the whiter the whites the 
more he is pleased with himself. Of course, there are excep- 
tions; and the number of these exceptions in the volume before 
us gives us hope that it will not be very long before the excep- 
tions will outnumber the rules. The first exception is the 
design on the cover, by G. S. Littlejohn. This is most 
admirable in every way. One has only to imagine it different 
from what it 1s, to know how good it is. The ghostlike por- 
trait of H. Fox Talbot, in medallion form, surrounded by bay 
leaves and torches flaming, in stronger design, is delightfully 
mysterious, and should please even Mr. Cadby. 

To attempt to describe all the illustrations in this book, 
which contains over fifty colour prints and three hundred 
plain ones, would be absurd. Some of the most perfect are by 
Mr. Keene, which proves that when a photographer takes up 
block-making, he has a great advantage over the average pro- 
cess-man, in that he understands that the most valuable parts 
of a picture are mot the whites and the blacks, but the parts, 
the half-tones, which he between the two. The illustrations 
in colour are all good enough to show that when the printers 
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Everton Camera Club.—The above society held their annual 
meeting on Wednesday, December 19, 1906. The secretary, in 
the course of his remarks, said that the year just closing had been 
a most successful one for the club. The meetings had been well 
attended, and also the outings. The treasurer reported a credit 
balance. The following officers were unanimously elected for 
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employ men who have studied colour, and who have had ex- 
perience as oil or water-colour painters, they will be very 
much better. In too many cases the reds assert themselves 
too strongly—“ it is as well to have a giant's strength, etc." 
Simply because the block-maker is now able to make the least 
actinic colours brilliant, there is no reason why he should make 
the reds twice or thrice as strong as they should be. The 
four-colour prints are generally free from this defect, but some 
of these seem as if the weight of the fourth block had been 
more than they could carry. 

Among the articles are many which are of interest to photo- 
graphers, even if they care nothing about block-making and 
printing. For instance, the paper by Mr. Alfred Dawson, on 
* The Decay of Structure," gives many useful hints—one, for 
instance, which is not known to everyone, is that gum-arabic 
keeps if made with cold water, but goes bad if made with hot. 

There are also hints to those about to marry—no, I mean 
make postcards; those who wish to add to the million pounds 
made last year by the Postmaster-General on the sale of half- 
penny stamps stuck on the things called pictorial postcards 
may learn how they can sit up all night and turn them out 
at the rate of fifty to a hundred in an hour. There is also a 
Capital piece of advice by Mr. W. Gamble, the editor, on artis- 
tic lenses, which shows that he, at any rate, not only under- 
stands process work but is an artist as well. 

Those who wish to learn about the latest inventions in 
block-making, such as “ Etching by Machinery "—the examples 
done by the machine, by the way, are about perfect—and the 
latest things in * packing” blocks, etc., will find much to 
interest them. F. M. S. 
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O those who, like the writer, are within easy 

distance of the mountains, the first fall of 

winter's snow, so far from putting an end to 

outdoor work, brings in its train the possibility 
of indulging in a new branch of photography, namely 
snow scenes from high altitudes. The joys and 
pleasures of this can only be appreciated fully by those 
who have experienced it. 

All that is specially required is a pair of thick boots, 
studded irregularly with nails, and a fair power of 
endurance. <A pair of puttees will be found invaluable 
if a day is to be spent amongst soft snow. 

À stand camera with a strong tripod should be used, 
for a hand camera, despite its attraction of portability, 
is apt to wobble and become unmanageable when held 
in numbed fingers in an icv blast, with a temperature 
between ten and twenty degrees below freezing point. 
A sunny day, with big white clouds scudding across 
the sky, is an ideal one for the photographic enthusiast. 

The point where one first reaches 
the snow line is perhaps the most 
trying, for, toiling up a steep slope, 
with patches of very soft snow here 
and there, one often stumbles; now 
treading on a smooth bit of rock 
barely covered by the snow, and 
anon sinking knee-deep in a 
heathery hole, hidden from the eye 
by its white mantle. 

But on reaching a ridge with the 
snow grown firmer, what a vista 
meets the eye! Range upon range 
of huge white domes and pinnacles, 
here and there streaked with black, 
where a precipice stands out, too 
steep to hold the snow. The vast 
white expanse glitters in the sun, 
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grey skies, reflects such a glare that 
dark goggles are indispensable, if 
one does not wish to return home 
with bloodshot, aching eves. 
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The more distant peaks, bathed in sunshine, present 
an exquisitely soft appearance, while here and there a 
big white snow cloud, skimming a mountain top, casts 
a shadow that by contrast appears almost black. 

One must be careful with the exposure. Those 
sensible persons who use an exposure meter will be ` 
surprised at the rapidity:with which the required tint 
is obtained, even on a dull day, so great is the reflection 
of the light. The writer has always found, however, 
that a generous exposure, followed up bv using a very 
dilute developer, gives the best results. 

Care should be taken not to develop too long, as a 
very dense negative of a snowscape gives a very poor 
print. Backed plates are absolutely essential, and an 
isochromatic plate, used in conjunction with a 
moderately dark screen, greatly improves the result, 
the exposure being, in any case, so short that the 
additional time required is no drawback. 

What one is greatly struck by is the impressive 
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silence, for with a heavy fall all the 
little tinkling rills and larger streams 
are choked with snow, and only now 
and then does one hear the gurgle of 
a tiny brook, deep underneath its 
icy covering. 

The view from the summit of one 
of the Snowdonian peaks on a 
brilliant winter's day is a sight that 
once seen is not likely to be 
forgotten. As one gazes down into 
the valley, along which runs a tiny 
ribbon representing a main road, 
one does not hear a sound, not even 
the bleating of a sheep. 

On Snowdon itself what a change 
there is from the summer days! 
Gone are the parties of tourists from 
the Llanberis track; gone the little 
train, with its throbbing puff, that 
on a still day pulsates through the 
air, and may be heard from the 
summit of peaks miles distant; gone 
is the welcome open door of the little 
hotel on the summit—such a cheery sight to the hungrv 
and thirsty traveller on an August day—all gone; and 
now against the huts the snow lies piled up feet high, 
blown hither and thither by the gales. Gone is every 
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sign of life, and in its stead there is the absolute 
stillness of winter's grip. 

But the short day draws to a close, and the summit 
of a Welsh mountain is hardly an ideal spot for a solitary 
vigil on a winter's night. As one descends, perhaps 
a little tarn is passed, shut in by huge cliffs, grey with 
the rime of hoar frost, cliffs on which the winter's sun 
never shines. The tarn itself is probably frozen over 
at one end and smooth as a mirror, while the little 
stream that splashed down from ledge to ledge, and 
finally babbled into the llyn's dark waters, is now one 
mass of monster icicles. 

And then, at last, a village inn is reached, and there 
one realises how hungry the mountain air has made the 
climber. The camera strap is lifted over the head, off 
the aching shoulder, and in the evening, stretched out 
before a roaring fire, with an old and favourite briar 
pipe well alight, one can think with pitv of those folks 
—and their name is legion—wHo laugh to scorn the 
enthusiast, with camera on back, who sets out on a 
winter's dawn to spend a day amongst the mountains. 
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A DAZZLING WORLD. 


Taken over 3,000 feet above sea level. ‘The London and Holyhead 
Road may be seen winding past Llyn Ogwen. 


If any readers of this little appreciation of mountain 
photography in winter should be led into taking up 
this form of recreation, thev will be well rewarded. 

——--e* 


WIND AND RAIN. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the phenomena of the weather is naturally 
of value to everyone, but it is of more than ordinary use to 
the photographer who is dependent upon the atmospheric condi- 
tions of the day for the success and effect of his pictures. Now the 
whole secret of the good-weather prophet lies in his knowledge of 
the wind, for it is upon the direction of the wind that the weather 
depends. Therefore, the first consideration is to be familiar with 
the four cardinal points of the compass. An old sea-captain gave 
me a very good tip the other day for finding these points and fixing 
them once and for all, for, as he said, unless there chances to be 
a weather-vane near by, the majority of people have a very hazy 
notion of N., S., E., and W. His plan was as follows: Walk 
out to your gate any day when the sun is shining at 12 noon, stand 
facing the sun, and note any object which lies directly beneath it, 
that object being due S. Remaining where you are, stretch out 
your right arm and fix any object to which your hand points, that 
mark lying due W. Similarly outstretch the left arm and locate 
an object due E. "Then, turning your back upon the sun, identify 
some landmark which lies due N. From that time forwards you 
will always be able to tell the direction of the wind, and, there- 
fore, the probable weather for that day, before setting out with 
the camera. The actual weather which each. wind brings varies, of 
course, with different localities, but is very easily found out by 
observation,—JEFF. 


AN UNFREQUENTED PEAK, FOEL GocH IN SHADOW. 
(Tryfan, 3,010 feet, behind on the left.) 
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“The Every-dayness of this work-day world." — LOWELL. 


HE accompanying photograph shows a back 

street in an English town--almost a county 

town—of which the name is not given, because 

it is thought to be typical, and that a hundred 
readers will not be able to look at it without claiming 
it as the Red Lion, Angel, Crown, Cross, Church, or 
Castle Street of their particular town. 

Probably most persons who have traversed the 
country have been struck at times by the similarity of 
the streets in different towns and villages. We have 
here the typical sign-boards —legible and otherwise 
children and chickens, donkey trap, coal lorry, and 
** good accommodation for travellers." In photograph- 
ing such a scene the difficulty is to kcep the inhabitants 
from turning out to do justice to the Occasion ; Or 
rather, being out, and ranged three deep across the 
street, to get them to turn in again. Patience and per- 
suasion have to do it. '' There are too many of you. 
| want to take a view of the street." Seeing one is 
persistent and prepared to wait, some retire. *' The 
regiment is still too large." Whereat others good- 
humouredly retire at once. More persistence, and ab- 
sorption in the view the opposite wav, result in a still 
further thinning. The moment of lowest population 
must be seized ; with a word to the carman to face 
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By C. S. MASON. 


round to his horse, and an appeal to the old ladv to 
* Please look that way." But how to get a boy to 
face about? I know but one way ; the magic of emplov- 
ment. With an array of urchins superintending, the 
plate after some twenty minutes of endeavouring, of 
which the carman is quite tired, is exposed. And after all, 
the faces of the three adults have to be turned, secundum 
artem, so that they are no longer portraits. A sky is 
printed in, which, as the light is diffused and the points 
of the compass agree quite or nearly with those of a 
negative we have, is possible without incongruity. 
This darkened sky is a great improvement ; it throws 
up the whitewashed house, and has an effect like the 
relief of shading the eyes with the hand, as one might 
do when looking at the actual scene, Apart, however, 
from its subject, this picture has a delight for me, as 
being so full of light. It might be called a streetful of 
light. In another moment, when the sun is clear, half 
of this light will by contrast have become shadow. 
It contains some score of animated beings. The, lens 
used is an R. R. of French make, which stopped down 
gives plenty of detail, but none of it harsh. 

To what town does this street belong? Here is a 
guessing competition, in which the reward is the satis- 
taction of proving it typical by guessing wrong. 


Bigilzsd Google 
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GUEST. 


(The first portion of an article in which some of the works of Signor Guido Rey, of Turin, 
are used as illustrations.) 


ATELY, in talking about ‘* What to Leave Out,” 

I urged the necessity of omitting things that 

are not in the spirit of the 
conception as a whole, and 

this is particularly applicable to the 
illustration of fiction. The pictures 
ought to be subordinate to the book, 
not ostentatiously claiming an im- 
portance of their own, but deriving 
their merit from the assistance they 
give to the author. A character 
that exists only in the minds of the 
author and reader cannot be realis- 
tically represented by a photograph 


from life without suggesting an 
undesirable comparison between 


actuality and fancy. The imagined 
portrait grows more misty, and the 
realistic one tends to the common- 
place, while the development of the 
mental picture in the reader's mind 
is hopelessly impeded, and some- 
thing else is substituted. Such con- 
siderations indicate that the duty of 
the artist to the author is of a very 


delicate nature, and should be 
tactfully performed. A draughts- 
man may  easilv preserve the 


imaginative quality in his work, and 
while making the character typical, 
may avoid the semblance of an 
actual personage requisitioned as a 
substitute for an immaterial figure; 
but the camera has such deadly 
candour that the task of the photo- 
grapher is more difficult. — It is 
evident, therefore, that there is 
much for him to leave out. The 
appearance of distinctive individu- 
ality is the greatest danger, 
especially because the photographer 
will probably have prided himself on 
the selection of a model closely re- 
sembling his conception of the 
personage described. It should be 
remembered that the conception 
derived from descriptions is sure 
to differ among a variety of readers, and scope 
should be left for other minds to fill in the par- 
ticular points of detail that they evolve. Consequently, 
it is the type rather than the individual that 
should be represented. Things that give solidity to 
the picture and tend to stamp it as a definite statement 
of fact are in a general way to be avoided, and there 
should be a pervading recognition that a creation of 
fancy, and not a real person, is being represented, 
otherwise the illustrations will be a competing influence, 
and consequently a hindrance rather than a help to the 
structure of the book as a whole. 

Doubtless, however, there are great possibilities for 
the photographer in the illustration of fiction, and some 
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of these are suggested by the accompanying pictures, 
which come from Italv, and are the work of Signor 


By Gripo REy. 


Guido Rey. The tasteful and characteristic manner in 
which the backgrounds are arranged to represent Dutch 
interiors, and the care that has been bestowed on the 
costumes, evince a deal of thought and ingenious 
planning, and with all the detail there is a simple 
directness in the arrangement that makes the state- 
ment very effective. One is not distracted from the 
theme by any irrelevancies, for the objects intro- 
duced are just enough to suggest the locality and period, 
and no more. 

Signor Rey has taken Metsu's picture as his starting 
point, and has proceeded to develop a little romance 
based on the writing of a letter by a young gentleman 
of Holland. Of course, he was addressing a ladv, and 


January 15, 1907. 
it may be surmised that his expres- E 
sion. of devotion was adorned by 
appropriate quotations carefully 
copied from the open book on the 
table. Perhaps the lady delayed 
her reply, for it may have been 
difficult to make up her mind on so 
delicate a matter, and the youth was 
unable to restrain his impatience. 
This would account for his arrival 
with an offering of flowers just at 
the moment when she had persuaded 
herself to send him an encouraging 
answer. He must have taken her 
by surprise, but it was evidently a 
pleasant surprise, and one may be 
sure that the pair did not separate 
without arranging another inter- 
view. This, I think, was a stolen 
meeting, rendered still more entranc- 
ing by a téte à téte repast, the lady's 
father, as it happened, having on 
that day to attend a meeting of 
Burgomasters, while her mother's 
social claims necessitated her 
absence. No one can doubt that the 
fate of the happy pair was settled on 
that occasion; or that, when eternal 
vows had been exchanged, and there 
was nothing more to say, their jov 
expressed itself in music and song. 
Happily, she found a devoted 
husband, whose jov it was to hold 
the skein while thev chatted sociably 
in the twilight. 

Probably the old-world setting of 
the story helps to relieve it from the 
burden of insistent actuality, and 
the generally reserved manner of its E ha 
treatment leaves plenty of room for pa SEA 
the play of fancy. The figures do BEEN 
not strike one as concrete indi- 2: 
vidualities, with all their idiosyn- 
cracies definitely set forth, but rather as a tvpical pair, 
who can be endowed with character according to one's 
own ideas of what is appropriate. The only fault that 
I have to find is that the types are not sufficiently 
Dutch; in fact, the eyes and eyebrows suggest Italian 
models, and I am therefore inclined to suggest that the 
next series that Signor Rey produces in this interesting 
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way should be illustrative of his own country, which, 
indeed, is romantic and picturesque enough for all such 
purposes. 

(The second portion of this article, with further examples of 
Signor Guido Rey's work employed as illustrations, will be pub- 
lished next week.) 
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MORE ABOUT “CONTROL” AND “TECHNIQUE.” 


Bv F. L. WARNER. 


HAT a wonderful variety of notions seems to 
exist as to the exact meaning of these words 
considered in connection with photographic 
work! Some hold that the former means 

certainty of result, and that the worker of the process 
which enables the largest number of identical prints to 
be obtained from one negative 1s practising the process 
giving the greatest amount of that desirable power of 
control. If this definition of the word is to stand, what 
truly wonderful power of control is possessed bv the 
modern printing machine ! 

I suggest, however, that this interpretation of the 


word control is entirely wrong, and that when we, as 
workers however humble in the great field of art, coa- 
sider the word in its true meaning, we are driven to 
practise one particular process of printing, if we desire 
to have the power in its fullest degree. If this be 
granted, will it not lead many workers to ask themselves 
whether they are not quite unnecessarily submitting to 
be handicapped in their efforts? 

In considering the word *' control " we will also take 
the word *'technique," which, I am afraid, in many 
minds is associated with the obtaining of a purely 
photographic result, and that to them the print whicb 
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exhibits in fullest degree all those 
photographic traits of clearness, 
sharpness—and ] was almost adding 
shinyness—is a technical triumph. 

In the proper understanding of 
the two words which head this 
article 1 think we have the solution 
of much that from time to time 
agitates the photographic world, as 
] suggest that workers having 
different aims attach different mean- 
ings, according to their particular 
ideals. 

Workers of other processes seem 
to hold the gum-bichromate process 
(which ] am going to advocate as 
giving power of control in the fullest 
degree) either in contempt, or else 
in such respectful awe that they 
never attempt it. The first class 
seems to include a number of the 
older workers, who, I suggest, 
instead of trying to take position in 
the van of modern pictorial pro- 
gress, should submit to be graceful 
adornments of a position midway 
between the  sharp-all-over-and- 
shiny school, prevalent when the 
science of the art was all-important, 
and the modern school of pictorial 
workers. 1 am convinced that, 
wiling or not, it is this midway 
sphere that they will, by general 
consent, be compelled to occupy, 
and they will only be listened to on 
matters of science. Must it not in 
this connection be admitted that the 
nicely exact mind necessary to the 
scientist seldom is combined in the 
same individual with the other state 
of mind—I hesitate to define it— 
necessary to the artist—the man of 
visions ? Noc 

Reverting to control. We have claims on this score 
made for almost every process, but let us for the moment 
consider one—the carbon. I would say to the worker 
who compares this process, in the matter of control, 
with the gum process, ‘‘ You sensitise your tissue that 
someone else has made for you in a readily saleable 
colour for three minutes, and you print for, say, three 
tints or actinometer degrees, and after heat the water to 
105 degrees; and because you can repeat this indefinitely 
you claim power of control; '" and my question must be 
as to where control becomes apparent. I submit that 
to claim this power in connection with the process 
under discussion, if we properly understand the word in 
an art connection, is absurd. The makers have laid 
down the law, conformation with which means success, 
and failure of the worker to adhere to instructions 
inevitably means the reverse. 

Does not this make apparent a grave misunderstand- 
ing of the meaning of the word as applied to photo- 
graphic work? I certainly cannot admit that the carbon 
process, or any other not admitting of modification on 
the print itself, compares for a moment with gum or its 
one or two near relations, when control in its proper 
sense is considered. 

] find the definition of ‘‘ control " to be ‘‘ to have 
command '" or ''direction of." Now, can any un- 
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biassed worker compare for a moment carbon, platino- 
tvpe, silver, etc., in this respect with the gum process ? 
I think not if the proper definition is borne in mind. 

It is true we can control results by masking, shading, 
etc., during the printing, but to take certain workers 
on their own ground of lofty artistic ideal, and endea- 
vour to produce a number of prints exactly alike, which 
should be masked or shaded during printing, i.e., con- 
trolled, where will be the boasted superiority of the more 
mechanical processes then? 

I think I have shown that '' control " only steps in 
when some direct interference is attempted with the re- 
sult that the negative, unaided, would give, for the 
'* direct’? or ‘‘ straight " print is the mechanical, and 
temperatures, tints, etc., being adamantine in their 
requirements, it follows that we only commence to con- 
trol when we attempt to modify the result that would be 
given by straight printing. We desire by controlling 
to realise, or attempt to realise, an ideal. To take per- 
sonal conduct of the result, to have power of direction 
over the result, and only when we have this in the fullest 
degree can we, to use a synonymous term, claim to have 
control over the result. 

It has been said that the gum process controls the 
worker, and that his (the worker's) results are the 
chance of the moment. 
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If some years’ enthusiastic 
practice of the gum process has 
taught me anything, it is that it is 
very easy to get a fine-textured 
result, an effect held to be next to 
impossible by some. Are they 
workers? as M. Demachy asks. 
That it is possible and very easy, if 
vou don't attempt to control the 
result, to get a number of practically 
identical prints, and that if you do 
attempt to control the results, one 
does not have to follow such clumsy 
methods as pasting paper on the 
negative, or erecting over it a collec- 
tion of pieces of card, the result of 
the application of which is very 
doubtful, and can in the case of 
carbon onlv be ascertained at a later 
stage, after various tedious opera- 
tions have at length revealed an 
image; but with the gum process we 
have true control of the result from 
the very beginning. 

We choose our paper, also our 
colours and depth of tint, to suit our 
subject and effect desired, and may 
safely print without the adventitious 
aid of complicated masking arrange- 
ments, with their doubtful effect. 

Then comes the time to which 
every gum worker, if worthy of the 
name, looks forward. The print in 
embryo is laid on the surface of cold 
water for the image to reveal itself 
in broad masses, and then we may 
bring into play our true power on 
" direction " of results. Whole 
tones may be lightened by local 
floodings, or darkened compara- 
tively, by being left untouched while 
other portions are lightened. This 
is all possible with the plastic gum 
in a way and to a degree quite out 
of the question with the stubborn 
gelatine. The main values attended 
to, we may sit and consider, brush in hand, or it may 
be a tuft of more gently acting cotton wool; and if we 
have a spark of the true artist in us, now is our chance 
to make or mar. A touch here, another there, a gentle 
stippling action at that spot, a transference of colour 
at another, and given the seeing eye, without which is 
all in vain, we may endow our picture with a soul, and 
it will be worth technical essays without number. 

It is only those who have ideals other than for purely 
technical perfection that can understand the delight the 
sense of power gives the competent gum worker, but so 
great is this power, and to the skilful worker so much is 
it control under control, that he will never desert his pro- 
cess for another unless he find one giving still more 
power in the same direction. Can one imagine a 
'" Demachy,"' a “ Kuhn,” or a ‘‘ Mummery ” taking to 
POP? 

The notion also seems abroad that the gum process is 
often the refuge of the bad technician, but this will not 
stand for a moment; and it can only be assumed that 
those making such a statement have not largely prac- 
tised the method they condemn. 

It may surprise many to know that to get a good 
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single process gum print one needs a negative of a very 
definite character indeed, to get which implies and neces- 
sitates considerable technical ability. The negative 
must be full of detail and very thin, t.e., show very little 
contrast; and I think this type of negative will be ad- 
mitted by all not to be tvpical of the early workers' 
efforts. It cannot be too clearly understood that with 
no other class of negative is a good single gum print 
obtainable. If one adopts multiple gum printing, while 
it is true that a wider range of negative may be success- 
fully employed, yet so many details have to be given 
close attention to, and so much care has to be taken at 
every step, that it cannot by any manner of means be 
looked on as a process for the careless worker. 

Gum is not and never will be the process for the be- 
ginner or the careless, but the man who has traversed 
all other processes, and found them stubborn and unre- 
sponsive, will in the end turn to gum-bichromate 
printing, and find artistic peace of mind in the practice 
of the one process (we should perhaps include oil print- 
ing and some modifications of ozotype) which gives 
control in its true sense. 

As for the word ‘‘ 


technique," I think this need 
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hardly trouble us, who strive for pictorial merit in our 
work. ‘‘ Technique ” is a fetish with some that they 
worship. Each medium of graphic art has its own 
medium of expression, and each medium has its own 
peculiar technique; and to attempt in one medium to 
imitate knowingly and of design the appearance of work 
in another medium is wrong, and suggests want of pride 
in one's own; but because a gum print may to a few 
suggest a water colour, is the gum worker to blame? It 
is not done of design, and we claim no merit because it 
may suggest a water colour. We might as well always 
work in glossy P.O.P., because in the minds of the 
photographically ignorant doubt of the photographic 
origin exists, when they are shown work in, say, plati- 
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notype, which may suggest a mezzotint, or in carbon, 
which may suggest a photogravure. 

I do not wish to claim every virtue for the process | 
am so much in love with, but I think as time goes on ıt 
will be more and more practised by those whose efforts 
will in the end earn for photography a freely admitted 
position amongst the arts. I also think that there will 
grow up in time to come an inclination to look askance 
at any photographic work which makes a claim for pic- 
torial merit, and which yet is printed in one of the more 
stubborn processes. The critic will ask himself whether 
such an one could be alive in the fullest degree to the 
power of light and shade, and all that goes to make à 
work of art. He will sav, how can such a worker volun- 
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tarily work in a stubborn medium, and not in one that 
will enable the inspiration of the moment to have instant 
expression? What inspiration is it that will not cool 
during the clumsy and slow means by which workers in 
processes other than gum have to effect their modifica- 
tions? It may be suggested, '' But we exercise our 
power of selection," and I would ask, how often is 
nature found in a perfect mood? 

I will conclude by giving an extract form MM. 
Demachy and Puyo's latest work, ‘‘ Les Procédés de 
l'Art de Photographie," the translation being due to 
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THE A. P.: “ From that day " (i.e., when the art 
aspect was no longer hidden and over-ridden by the: 
scientific) ‘‘ the photographic image lost in the eyes of 


many, much of its charm. They saw how poor was the- 


pettiness of its composition, how excessive the minutize 

of its analysis, how inexact the rendering of its values 

; . the docile slave of the scientific man, it was for 

the artist raw, intractable, and unfaithful. They aspired 

to control its procedure, to force it in future to obey, 

and no longer to be governed by it ’’—and turned to the- 
gum process. 
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THE LATE MR. THOMAS 


A SHORT biography of Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer, whose recent 
loss we have to record, will be found on page 131 of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for February 16, 1900, and the 
portrait which illustrates our biographical notice is most 
characteristic of the deceased optician. The younger Dall- 
meyer inherited all the proclivities of his father, and, indeed, 
from his mother (a daughter of Andrew Ross) he may 
have inherited a considerable amount of special ability for his 
life's work. The improved portrait-lens was a chief work of the 
first Dallmeyer, and this has made the house of Dallmeyer pre- 
eminent for portrait lenses the world over; but the younger 
Dallmeyer's first great step in progress was his rectilinear 
single landscape lens, an instrument scarcely known at the 
present time, as soon after its introduction the modern anastig- 
mat came on the market and superseded the single rectilinear 
lens, but the invention remains, and may bear indirect fruit 
some day. Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer's work in connection with the 
telephoto lens is so well known as not to need very detailed 
mention in this place. In 189o or 1891 he first realised the 
immense practical value which might be possessed by a photo- 
graphic objective of great focal length, fitted to a short camera, 
and he worked strenuously until he had constructed the first 


DALLMEYER. 


practically useful telephotographic lens, and after this, until 
a few weeks of his death, he devoted constant thought and care- 
to the subject of telephotographic lenses. 

. His habit of thoroughness is well shown by his magnificent: 
illustrated folio volume on telephotography, published in 1899 
by William Heinemann. 

The preface of this work is highly characteristic of the man. 
Before mentioning his qwn work, he gives the fullest credit to 
those who were before him in utilising the optical principles in- 
volved, as, for example, Barlow, Schroeder, and Traill Taylor. 
He also fully credits Steinheil, Dubosq, and Miethe with 
independent inventions practically simultaneous with his own. 
Indeed, the writer of this notice happens to know that Dall- 
meyer spent a considerable sum of money in employing library 
experts to search for evidence of the work of others, in 
order that he might give them the fullest credit in the new 
work. 

The most impulsive and open-hearted generosity was a 
characteristic of Mr. Dallmeyer, but he was no diplomat, and 
his attempts to reorganise the Royal Photographic Society 
made him many bitter opponents, although there can be no 
doubt as to the excellence of his intentions. 
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DEATH OF MR. 


R. SANDELL, like many who have taken part in the elabora- 
tion and perfecting of photographic processes, was educated 
as a dispensing chemist, and for many years was associated with 
the business of Messrs. R. W. Thomas and Co., originally a 
chemist’s business in Pall Mall. The special invention of Mr. 
Sandell, and that with which his name is likely to be most particu- 
larly associated, is the double-coated and triple-coated plate, an 
emulsion of the lowest sensitiveness being next the glass, and that 
of the highest sensitiveness being on the surface. 
This system of plate making is technically ideal, as the highest 
sensitiveness may be realised, with no tendency to thin images, and 
a complete absence of halation; but the public appreciation of these 


J. T. SANDELL. 


really wonderful plates was never what it ought to have been, the 
average user of plates being contented with less perfect results in 
exchange for rapidity in development and ease in working. 

Mr. Sandell’s Crystoid films will also be remembered, as also his 
surprising skill in demonstrating with these films. It is no re- 
proach to Mr. Sandell to say that, although a genius technicaliy, 
he was utterly devoid of what is commonly known as business 
ability, and during his last illness he was in rather painful financial 
straits, a state of things happily relieved by the Sandell testimonial 
fund organised by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington and ourselves. See 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, October 23, 1906, p. 370; Novem- 
ber 6, p. 416; and November 20, p. 442. 
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“ Electrical Engineering,” a New Weekly.—Electrical progress 
is so much interlocked with photographic progress that we may 
reasonably call attention to the new electrical publication, Electrical 
Engineering, the first issue of which is dated Thursday, Januarv 
3. 1907, the price being sixpence weekly. Mr. F. Charles Raphael 
occupies the editorial chair, a sufficient guarantee of excellent and 
reliable matter; and, apart from this, an examination of the first 
issue on its merits shows how well the new venture promises: in- 
deed, it looks as if Electrical Engineering is to become equally in- 
dispensable to the amateur who wishes to keep up to date, and to 
the professional electrical engineer. One feature is an exhaustive 
summary of the week’s progress in short paragraphs, but the need 
of thorough articles is not overlooked. On p. 7 we find an 
exhaustive article, by Mr. Maurice Solomon, on recent progress in 
connection with incandescent electric lamps; and the particulars 
regarding the newer high-efficiency lamps, as the osmium lamps, 
the tantalum lamp, and the tungsten-osmium lamps, will be read 
with much interest. Mr. Trotter’s article on ‘‘ Accuracies, Errors 
and Mistakes ” should prove as serviceable to photographic students 
as to electrical workers. Mr. Trotter makes a timely protest against 
the misuse of many figures on the right of the decimal point, and 
very rightly contends that there should be no affectation of an 
accuracy that does not exist; thus then decimals should not be 
used unless there is some attempt to differentiate to one-thousandth. 
Mr. Trotter is, however, by no means too academic or meticulous, 
and all who have to make computations may learn from his article. 
Electrical Engineering is published at 203-206, Temple Chambers. 


Cardiff Windsor Photographic Society.—On Thursday evening, 
January 3, the Cardiff Windsor Photographic Society opened their 
new rooms at 6, High Street, with a splendid show of members’ 
work, some hundred pictures being exhibited. Councillor I. Bell- 
Harrison, in declaring the rooms open, said he was glad to find 
that the society had struck out with such enthusiasm, and spared 
no expense to provide and fit up such a beautiful suite of rooms. 
He said, on coming up the stairs for the first time, the notice on 
the wall, * The Windsor P.S.," struck him as being a very apt 
one, which might mean almost anything, the two sentences, “ The 
Windsor Progressive Society” and * The Windsor Pushing 
Society," summing up his estimate of the society. Mr. Harrison 
emphasised the necessity of catering for the novice, whether young 
or old, and the need of holding out special inducements to youths. 
He congratulated the society upon the pictures shown, remarking 
upon the great improvement in the work since he was amongst 
them before. There were one or two extremely striking pictures 
shown, * The Smithy," by H. Van Wadenoyen, being a splendid 
study of the blacksmith at work. Mr. F. H. Brown showed a print 
of the interior of the Carnegie Library at Barry, which was re- 
markable for the truthful rendering of the tone values of the stone- 
work. Mr. Roger Phillips showed some excellent landscapes, the 
atmospheric effects being very beautiful, while Mr. Gwyn Morgan's 
landscapes, ‘ Wild Wales," showed a breadth of treatment which 
suited the subject admirably. The secretary, Mr. W. A. Wood- 
ward, will be glad to supply full particulars of the society on 
receipt of postcard. His address is 15, Werfa Street, Cardiff. 
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SURVEY AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Two Illustrated Notes by “Menevia.” 
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PiRTON Covrr. 


PiRTON Court (WORCESTER).— Not only being unique in 
possessing a beautifully proportioned little black and white timber 
belfry to its church on the hill, down in the valley below, amongst 
ihe trees, lies the picturesque old cluster of buildings known as 
Pirton Court, well worthy of taking its place amongst the most 
interesting of the old black and white manor houses of the country. 


OLD VILLAGE SHOPS AT BROMFIELD AND CROPTHORNE.—As a 
fine specimen of an old cottage and as a picturesque village shop, 
Bromfield is, I think, unique almost in possessing so delightful a 
building, and one in such perfect preservation. Another old and 
picturesque village shop is the post office at Cropthorne, also a 
thatched building. 
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THE OLD SHoP, BROMFIELD. 
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PiRTON Court. 


OLD Post OFFICE, CROPTHORNE. 
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Lockyer’s Match Boxes.—Even if one does not smoke, a wax 
vesta box well filled is an almost indispensable companion, and 


Mr. Lockyer, of 244, Evelyn Street, Deptford, whose developers 


and other preparations are so well known, is distributing to his 
customers, and those who he hopes will become customers, a neat 
and well-made white metal vesta box, with a portrait of a lady 
on one side and an advertisement on the other. Anyone sending 
3d. to cover cost of packing, will receive one of these boxes free. 


L. Gaumont and Co., 22-27 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C., send us a capital little illustrated catalogue of the 
high-class instruments they offer, special prominence being given 
to that inimitable little gem of hand cameras, the “ Blocknote.” 
Besides other hand cameras, such as the “ Spido,” etc., enlargers, 
stereoscopes, lanterns, and numerous accessories are illustrated and 
fully described. 


Wembley and Sudbury Camera Club.—On January 10 a practical 
demonstration was given by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, Elstree. 

Norwich and District Photographic Society.—Prospectus and 
entry forms for the fourth annual exhibition, to be held from 
February 26 to March 2, are now ready, and may be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe 
Road, Norwich. Entries close February 12. 

Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
London, ask us to call attention to the fact that they have a small 
collection of lantern slides, made by Stanley E. Fincham, of 
Dulwich, with their eight-lens system Planastigmat lenses. These 
slides are very fine, and may be borrowed for exhibition by the 
secretary of any photographic ae having a lantern night who 
will show them to the members. The set comprises many fine 
slides of Canterbury Cathedral; etc., also landscapes. 
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ROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 


P NOTIONS OF THE WEEH. 


Although colour photography, especially in relation to its 
possibilities for the amateur, is attracting a good deal of 
attention, there is not a great deal to record in the way of 
definite progress as regards methods or processes, and the 
results shown, if really better than the work of Ducos du 
Hauron of thirty years ago, are not very notably better ; 
indeed, the new methods one hears so much about are chiefly 
new or modified printing processes that allow of a more or 
less free choice of colouring matter, and so become avail- 
able in making a triad of colour prints from the set of nega- 
tives. The Chemiker-Zettung of January 2 (p. 8) devotes a 
good deal of space to the more recent experiments of Herr 
A. Traube on his method of three-colour printing, but 
although the principle is sufficiently indicated, working de- 
tails are not furnished. 

The method in question depends on the power which silver 
iodide has of acting as a mordant in relation to basic colours 
of the coal tar class, a property which the iodide possesses 
in a much more notable degree than either the chloride or 
bromide. Herr Traube finds that the colouring matters, in 
most cases, are so firmly fixed by the silver iodide that 
neither washing nor treatment with ordinary oxidising or re- 
ducing agents has any effect. The set of transparencies in 
which the image consists of metallic iodide is treated as a 
whole with such a reagent as shall convert the silver into 
iodide, as for example a solution of iodine in an aqueous 
solution of potassium iodide. Each transparency is then 
soaked in a suitable colouring solution and thoroughly 
washed. If it is desired to eliminate the silver iodide, this 
may be effected by a suitable solvent, the colouring matter 
being left in combination with the gelatine. That plates 
which allow the transfer of the films to paper may be used is 
obvious. 


Stereoscopic effects on the lantern screen are readily 


obtainable in various ways, and a simple method in which 
prisms or mirrors are used is described by Mr. G. H. Shake- 
spear in Nature. He says:—" A stereoscopic lantern slide 
is first made by photographing an ordinary stereoscopic pair 
of pictures.. This pair of pictures is then projected upon the 
screen with an ordinary lantern. The stereoscopic effect is 
obtained by using either a mirror stereoscope or a prism 
stereoscope. The former consists of two small pieces of 
mirror held one in front of each eye. The observer has the 
screen, not in front of him, but on one side, say about 60 deg. 
from the direction in which he is facing. In each mirror the 
pair of pictures is seen, and by tilting one mirror with respect 
to the other, so that the two outside images are superposed, 
the picture suddenly leaps into relief. Of course, if the wrong 
pair be superposed the familiar inverted relief will appear. 
It is easy to mount the mirrors in a sort of spectacle frame, 
one of them being fixed and the other capable of rotation 
about a vertical axis. It would not be difficult to explain to 
an audience of average intelligence the method of using such 
spectacles ; the spectacles could be made at a very small cost, 
and the beauty of the effect would appeal to many.” 

Some particulars as to exposure, which are a little outside 
the scope of the everyday text-books, are included in Pen- 
rose's process formulz book for 1907, but the instructions 
may give useful hints to some who are outside the circle of 
process workers. Patches of Chinese white on an original 
often photograph as if yellow, a result of much ultra violet 
in the light used. An /Esculin screen is recommended. 
Flashing, or a supplementary exposure on white paper, is 
recommended as occasionally useful when the original has a 
long range of gradation. Sometimes a preliminary exposure 
with the original covered by white paper is given, say one- 
twenticth of the total exposure, and with a small stop; this, 
however, depends on the screen that is to be used. 
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Mercurial! Intensification. 


M. Tranchant (Bulletin de la Societé Francaise de Photographie, 
November 19, 1906, p. 399) comments on the tendency of nega- 
tives intensified by a mercurial method to fade, and he recom- 
mends the following proceeding, which consists of chemically 
developing the image whitened by mercuric chloride. Before 
whitening the negative in a solution of mercuric chloride, the 
plate should be once more washed with the very free use of 
water, and time should be allowed for the complete softening 
of the film. Indeed, it is desirable to ensure the removal of the 
last trace of ' hypo." by a final soaking in water slightly tinged 
by potassium permanganate. The whitening solution is pre- 
pared by dissolving 3 grammes of mercuric chloride and 2 
grammes of sodium chloride in sufficient water to make up 100 
c.c. The image having been whitened throughout its thickness, 
the plate is once more washed thoroughly, and it is then 
immersed in a developing solution composed as follows :— 
Water, 100 c.c. ; sulphite of soda, 5 grammes; hydroquinone, 1 
gramme ; carbonate of soda, 10 grammes. 


Astronomical and Photographic Inversions. 


A short paragraph headed “ As Seen with the Lay Mind," and 
which is to be found on p. 472 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
of November 27 last, serves to call attention to the fact that 
although the astronomer in his telescopic work may have to deal 
with three inversions and one natural position, the photographer, 
as far as the exposed plate is concerned, has only to deal with 
lateral inversion; but as far as the ground-glass screen is con- 


cerned, the photographer may have to do with the same four cases 
as the astronomer, and in the English Mechanic of October 26 last 
(p. 285) will be found a summary of the whole matter by Mr. C. T. 
Whitmell. The four cases are—I. The direct image, as, for 
example, when an ordinary terrestrial telescope, a Galilean telescope 
or a Gregorian reflector is used. II. The completely inverted 
image, as with the refracting astronomical telescope or a New- 
tonian reflector. III. The laterally inverted image, as when a 
diagonal or reflecting eye-piece, so set that it reflects the image 
vertically upwards towards the eye, is used with the refracting 
astronomical telescope. IV. The vertically inverted image, as seen 
with the refracting astronomical telescope when the diagonal eye- 
piece is so set that it reflects the rays horizontally outwards towards 
the eves, or as seen in the case of the Herschelian reflector. With 
the camera there might be many examples given besides the follow- 
ing mentioned by Mr. Whitmell, as when prisms are used either 
in the ordinary or the Zentmeyer manner. Mr. Whitmell, how- 
ever, treats the photographic aspect mainly from the extreme im- 
portance of marking the cardinal points on all astronomical photo- 
graphs, whether negatives or prints. He says: “Let the camera 
be horizontal. Viewed from behind, the image on the ground- 
glass screen is a case of II. If we view it from in front, we get a 
case of IV. Suppose now the screen to be replaced by a sensi- 
tive film, upon which a negative is taken. A print, taken from this 
negative as it stands, will be an image represented by IV.; and 
if we turn the print round in its own plane through 180°, we simply 
get III., a lateral inversion of the object, making it like a ferrotype 
taken with an ordinary lens. 
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THE WELLINGTON CARBON BROMIDE PAPER. 


ESSRS. WELLINGTON AND WARD, of Elstree, Herts, 

send us a sample packet of their new Wellington carbon 
bromide paper, which, as its name implies, is a bromide paper 
with a carbon surface. It is especially calculated to give delicate 
detail of a soft and harmonious quality for portraiture, while ama- 
teurs who delight in getting all possible detail out of their nega- 
tives will find a medium ready to their hand. 

This paper requires no special developer, and can be treated in 
working as the other Wellington and Ward papers, to which so 
many of our readers are accustomed; the exposure for an average 
negative being about 3 seconds at a distance of 18 inches from 
an ordinary fishtail gas burner, allowance, of course, being made 
if a weaker or stronger illuminant be employed. After exposure 
it is well to soak the paper in cold clean water for a minute or 
so, until it lies quite flat, and the doing so renders the chance of 
uneven development or air-bubbles much more remote. 

For the development of our prints made on this paper we used 
both rodinal and the Sanger-Shepherd universal developer, and 
got excellent prints on both; but the developer recommended by 
the makers is a metol-hydroquinone one, of which the formula will 


be found on the printed instructions enclosed with each packet of 
paper. 

We used this paper to obtain prints from an exhibition. nega- 
tive requiring great delicacy of detail, combined with softness, and 
were abundantly satisfied with the results which we obtained, and 
we are well able to recommend it to our readers; the final surface 
which is obtainable on the drying of the paper is about the same 
that would be found with a carbon print mounted on one of the 
ordinary smooth mounting papers, and is excellent for work re- 
quiring a smooth surface which is yet free from shine, though 
probably, if necessary, a shine could be imparted by squeegeeing 
to a prepared glass surface, though there would then be little 
reason to use this special brand, and Enammo would meet the needs 
of the worker better. 

Here then we have a means of getting prints closely resembling 
carbon in finish, and the rendering of detail, with only the ordinary 
simple manipulations that almost every amateur is familiar with 
in the making of a contact bromide print; we do not wonder that 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward anticipate a large sale for this brand 
of paper. 
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THE BARNET "PEARL" 


ESSRS. ELLIOTT AND SONS, of Barnet, are introducing 
a new paper, to be called the “ Pearl”; it is a gaslight 
paper, especially intended for contact printing, and is supplied in 
both glossy and matt surfaces. It is a paper of medium thickness, 
but firm and strong in substance, and can, of course, be worked in 
a subdued artificial light, as long as it is over 6 ft. away and the 
paper is kept in SION 
Ne rule can, of course, be given as to exposure without knowing 
the different conditions prevailing at the time, but as a general 
guide it may be said that we found one minute, at 6 or 8 inches 
from a fishtail burner, about the right exposure with a vigorous but 
not too dense negative; we took prints on this paper for some 
press work, and this exposure, with some slight variation for extra 
or slightly less density, gave a series of twenty excellent half-plate 
prints with automatic regularity. The exposure should be ample, 
as forcing development in the case of this, as in other gaslight 
papers, is generally fatal to good results. 
As to developers: we use in the above instance rodinal in the 
proportions recommended by Messrs. Elliott, but if harder prints 
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Full instructions are given with each packet of paper how to 
get contrasty prints from weak negatives, or soft prints from hard 
negatives, by varying the distance from the source of illumination 
and the strength of the developer, which will be found extremely 
useful to those who work the paper; while the various defects in 
working likely to trouble the beginner are explained and their 
remedies pointed out. 

Brown tones can be obtained at will on this paper bv the use 
of the ordinary sepia toner supplied by the same firm. 

Those in search of a thoroughly reliable contact gaslight paper, 
easy to work and giving clear, clean, bright prints, with a peculiarly 
pleasing surface texture, smooth, yet not too smooth, but quite 


are required the following developer should be used. Dissolve matte, will find it in the latest production of the Barnet Co., and 
in the order given— should give the “ Pearl” gaslight paper a trial. 
———993———— 


BARNET C. G. LANTERN PLATE. 


ESSRS. ELLIOTT AND SONS, of Barnet, are manufac- 

turing a new lantern-plate, to be called the C. G. (Con- 
tact Gaslight) Lantern-Plate, for the use of which of course no 
dark-room is required, though the usual precautions are necessary 
as to distance from the source of light and manipulation 
in the shadow. The exposure of these plates is about one and a 
half minutes for an average negative, at a distance of six inches 
from a No. § Brav's gas-burner for cold tones, and about six 
minutes for warmer tones, but the way of exposure recom- 
mended by the makers is to burn one inch of magnesium ribbon 
at about a distance of eighteen inches for cold tones, and about 


four inches for warm tones. A selection of developers is avail- 
able according to the tone required, the formule for which 
are given in the printed instructions provided in each box of 
plates. These plates do not differ in the way of manipulation 
from others of a like nature on the market; it goes without 
saying that they are of good quality, and will easily do all 
they profess to be suitable for, and the slides which we obtained 
on them were of good, clear quality, with good gradation, and 
without hardness, and we feel sure that they will take their 
place with the other goods of the same firm in the public 
appreciation. 


—— —ÀM—————— 
MARION'S NEW MEZZOTINT PAPER. 


E have received from Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22, Soho 

Square, London, a packet of their new Mezzotint Paper, 
which yields sepia tones of great beauty, and which has points 
of difference from any other paper in the market. The paper 
is printed in the usual way by exposure to daylight until it is 
considerably darker than required in the finished print; if burnt 
sienna tones are required, in our experience it is only neces- 
sary to use the ordinary combined bath, but if the tones pro- 
mised by the makers of the paper are to be obtained, then the 
following solutions must be made up: A stock solution— 
potassium chloroplatinite, 15 grains in 15 ounces of water, to 
which has been previously added § minims of hydrochloric 
acid; stock solution B—citric acid 160 grains, common salt 160 
grains, water 8 ounces. For use take equal parts of A and B 
and dilute with water to 4 or 6 times the bulk, according to 
the speed of toning required. 
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Wath-upon-Dearne and District Photographic Society.—This 
newly-formed society held its opening meeting on January 9, when 
w lantern lecture entitled ‘“ A Thousand Miles with a Kodak” was 


After toning it is expedient to wash the print in several 
changes of water. The fixing bath is composed of 3 ounces 
hypo to 1 pint of water, in which the prints are to be kept 
moving for at least 10 minutes, the final washing being given 
in running water, or several changes, for at least 2 hours. 
The resulting colour from the use of the platinum bath is a 
fine sepia, which, taken in conjunction with the artistic sur- 
face of the paper, gives a result which is highly suitable for 
artistic landscape work. 

An effective setting for prints on this paper is the I. T. Folio 
Mount No. 1990, white, with India tint and plate-mark, en- 
closed in art-brown covers, with tissue attached, which are sold 
at 18s. for 100. We can safely recommend this paper for the 
use of the amateur whose métier lies in pictorial treatment, as 
it gives him a suitable colour and surface to aid him in the 
artistic presentment of his subject. 
delivered by Mr. F. B. Hirst in the Mechanics! Institute, which is 
the headquarters of the society. The hon. secretary is Mr. J. W. 
Coakes, 30, Chapel Street, Wath-on-Dearne, near Rotherham. 
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52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 


publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
(EE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxiii), and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
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Meaning of Ten Per Cent. 


(4) What is the meaning of ro per cent. 

bromide? Does that mean ro per cent. bromide 
and rest (go per cent.) water? We bs ees 

(4) Yes, it means ten parts, by weight, of potas- 

sium bromide and ninety parts, by weight, of water. 


Pyro Developer for P.O.P. 
Kindly give me a pyro developer for partly 
printed P.O.P. W. E. D 


The following formula is said to be suitable for the purpose, but 
we cannot vouch for it from personal trial : — 


ETIAM ROUES Un 2 Oz. 
Sodium sulphite ....ssesosessesssosssreceereesesoreesoreeseeo 100 gr 
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Dissolve the citric acid and sodium sulphite, and then add the 
prr. The prints must be washed when taken from the printing 
frame before immersion in the developer, which is said to keep well. 


Rodinal for Varying Exposures. 


Can you tell me how to properly dilute rodinal for use in 
normal exposure, over-exposure, and under-exposure? My 
chief difficulty lies in adapting the developer to variations 
of exposure. NUMSKULL. 


It is just possible that you are not continuing development 
sufficiently long after the appearance of the image. It is neces- 
sary, in developing with this agent, to continue development 
rather longer than appears to be necessary when viewing the 
plate by transmitted light, otherwise the image is liable to lose 
density in the fixing bath and leave the negative requiring 
intensification. The generally correct dilution under the circum- 
stances you name is as follows : — 


For normal exposure : — 


Rodinmal .......0ssccccccccsccscescsvoncesseresvesscnsccssceavecses I OZ. 

oru. € ER EN 3o oz. 
For over-exposure : — 

Rodinal 1:2: 2 orto darte sae Aa oap EE ERR UR ERA I OZ. 

LrIi2gJee ie i eat ose Seeonee iv orini sea tinepi na nena 20 OZ. 
For under-exposure : — 

Rodinal 5esecuies idence sn ever ra e x Do S eren UR en PIS eae ad I OZ. 

Water Cc 40 OZ. 


If you have any doubt as to the exposure, you had better place 
the plate in the normal solution first, and notice how the image 
appears; if it comes up instantly, you must transfer it imme- 
diately to the one in twenty solution and continue development 
to the end. If it lags in appearance, then you must obviously 
transfer it to the developer made up for under-exposure. If the 
plate appears to be coming up over-exposed and foggy, it is some- 
times an advantage to add a small proportion of a ten per cent. 
solution of potassium bromide. 


Copying Faded, Yellow Print. 


Will you kindly say the best way of getting a good negative 
from an old, faded, yellow print? J- J. A. 


It will be necessary to use an orthochromatic (colour-sensi- 
tive) plate in order to overcome the yellowness of the print, 
and we should advise you to use a yellow screen in conjunction 
with it in order to reduce the yellowness as much as possible. 
The faded details cannot, of course, be reproduced in the new 
negative unless they are visible; but it is probable that a good 


deal of the detail will be visible to the photo- 

graphic plate that is practically lost to sight in 

the general yellowness of the print. The only 

other precautions to take are to place the print 

in a thoroughly good light, and, in order to 

ensure microscopic definition, such as is usually necessary in copies, 
to use a small stop, and focus very carefully before making the 
exposure. 


Stripping Negatives with Certainty. 


I shall consider it a favour if you will give me what you con- 
sider the safest and best plan of stripping a gelatine negative 


from a glass support. I do not like storing hydrofluoric acid, and 
would rather use a substitute. CAYENITE. 


Although various methods have been suggested, and given by us 
in the correspondence column, we do not think there is anything to 
compare with the use of hydrofiuoric acid in some form or other. 
There is no necessity to store it as a liquid, since it can be readily 
prepared by mixing sodium fluoride and sulphuric acid. A con- 
venient bath for removing the negative film is made as follows :— 


Sodium fluoride 


(assu aux queo oda ad RUL dus ess. 60 gr. 
Sülphüric acid. socket rae e Ese — 1 fluid dr. 
Water -scsscdseceaevs Seiu Guise TENES ees I pint. 


Care must be taken in making up the bath in order to avoid the 
water being added too rapidly, and it is advisable to use either 
a vulcanite or leaden tray for the purpose. Place the negative 
for a few minutes in plain water, and then immerse it in the acid 
bath, where the film will soon become detached and can easily 
be separated from the glass by gently working it away with either 
a feather, a camel-hair pencil, or the finger tips, which should be 
protected with very thin india-rubber finger stalls. The film can 
be transferred to plain water and floated on to another glass 
(reversing it in the process if required), or it can be left in the 
water for some time if enlargement is desirable. If, on the other 
hand, you require the film to be no bigger than its original size, 
it will be necessary to transfer it to a bath of methylated spirit 
before placing it upon the new glass. 


Coating Tin Trays for Enlargements. 


Having got some tin trays which would do for enlarging pur- 
poses, can you give me a formula or recommend some pre- 
paration with which I could coat them, so as to render them 
acid-proof and not detrimental to chemicals or papers? 
W. M. 
You can make them withstand the ordinary developers if you 
will warm the tins thoroughly and then coat them with Aspinall's 
bath enamel and allow them to dry thoroughly for a day or two. 
You should then warm them thoroughly again (not heating them 
sufficiently to blister them), and apply a second coat of enamel, 
which car be bought in several light shades. You can also satis- 
factorily treat them with one or two coatings of Brunswick black, 
obtainab!e from almost any ironmonger. In this case, you should 
heat the tins strongly before applying the varnish, working it over 
evenly with a soft bristle brush, being careful to cover all the 
crevices. In this case it is a good plan to dry the trays in an 
oven (if you have one large enough). Give two coatings, allowing 
the first one to thoroughly dry before applying the second. Again 
subject the coated tray to oven heat for about fifteen minutes, and 
you will have a well protected tin, having the appearance of being 
coated with black japan. “ Vitrivene”’ varnish, which is applied 
cold, either by pouring or with a soft brush, is an excellent pre- 


servative of such trays; it is perfectly transparent, and its presence 
is almost invisible on the tin. 
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Y .  — THE CRITIC CRITICISED. 


SiR,—I have read with much pleasure, and, I hope, with 
advantage to my work, the various critical articles by Mr. Guest 
in your’ magazine, but doesn't he rather miss the mark in his 
comments on Mr. W. Francis Brooks's Thames picture, “ The Sail- 
ing Barg¢,” reproduced on page 427 of your issue of November 13? 

The pgjncipal defect that he finds in the picture is in con- 
nection with the high light at the bottom to the right, which he 
co is, due either to a gleam of sunlight or a reflection from the 
sky. 5 

Now if Mr. Guest had exercised the keen powers of observation 
which he should and no doubt does possess, and which he as a 
critic requires on the part of the photographers and painters whose 
work he discusses, he would have known that the light space in 
the lower right corner and the general disturbance of the water 
in the foreground were due to the passage of another boat, 
probably the one from which the picture was taken. 

This is shown by the manner in which the wave strikes and 
breaks against the side of the barge and her tow, and furthei 
by the abrupt termination of the disturbed area of water, the 
surface immediately beyond the boats, and thence to the distance 
being almost perfectly smooth. 

Granting, then, that the high light is due to the churning 
of the water into foam in the wake of another craft, the question 
arises, "Is it a defect?” 

I think it is, for the reason that in the picture in question, 
which is one that attracts very strongly at first sight, as soon as, 
upon further study of the work, this high light is noticed, the 
mind casts about for its raison d'être, and when that is found 
one is reminded, first, of the boat on which the photographer was 
stationed, and then of the photographer himself; and that hurts. 
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|. A more fortunate moment to make the exposure would have 
been one when the wake was not included in the view. 

I think, too, the Houses of Parliament a rather unfortunate 
choice for a background ; something simpler, more ordinary build- 
ings, with a smoking chimney or two instead of the thirty-one 
sharp jutting spires of the lair of the Lords and Commons, would 
be more in harmony with the sentiment of the picture. 

Another point that Mr. Guest makes is that the shadows, 
“especially those in the farthest part of the vessel, should have 
been modified to mark the difference in aerial perspective between 
the bow and the after part." 

Isn't this drawing it rather fine? True, “the darkest tone should 
have been reserved for an accent under the stern”; this would 
give our deepest dark well placed, and at the same time be 
perfectly true, as the overhang of the stern would in the natural 
scene cause a darker shadow than anything else included in the 
view ; but should a difference in tone due only to aerial perspective 
be insisted upon? 

Would not an atmospheric condition hazy enough to require the 
recording of a difference of shadow tone in a space of less than 
a boat’s length, when both bow and stern are in the mid 
distance, cause the buildings in the distance to be completely 
invisible? 

You are to be congratulated on having men who can do as good 
work as is shown in your competitions, submit their pictures. Of 
course the photographs have many faults, but in the above remarks 
concerning the criticism of the '* Sailing Barge," am I right? To 
use an Americanism borrowed from yourself, Mr. Editor, “ Yes?” 
—Yours, etc. F. C. BAKER. 

Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THE Y. P. U. SLIDES. 


A POOR exemplar, and a low standard of excellence in such a 
matter as a set of lantern slides, cannot but have an evil 
effect upon those to whom they are exhibited, not necessarily 
because others will copy or imitate, but because those seeing them, 
and recognising that their own work is little worse, may be content 
in the knowledge that they are not exceptional. If this is the case, 
and what we hear of the set of slides contributed by members of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union be correct, then it were better 
that the annual collection of slides put into circulation by the 
union be abolished, or better still that those members of the union 
who it is well known are good slide makers should be prevailed 
upon to contribute slides to the collection in the hope that if the 
majority of the slides are of poor character a little leaven may leaven 
the whole lump It may be remembered that last year, upon in- 
formation furnished by a correspondent, we urged the members of 


the Yorkshire Photographic Union to improve their work in this 
particular direction, but apparently without avail, for at a recent 
meeting of the Hull Photographic Society the President, Mr. 
Atkinson, who had assisted at the judging of the lantern slides, 
commented bitterly on the fact that out of the large number of 
societies forming the union only some qoo slides had been sent in, 
and, moreover, that in these, take» as a whole, the quality was of 
the poorest. From these remarks it would appear that those who 
are capable of making good slides are unwilling to have their work 
included in the collection, and those whose slides are accepted can 
only assume that theirs are the best of a rather bad lot. Even 
with this fact made generally known, the exhibition of slides of 
poor character can hardly fail to check any ambition in others; 
but surely it only needs a little effort on someone's part to remedy 
the condition of affairs referred to. 


——À——4————— 


In Making Enlargements from negatives that are at all dense 
difficulty is often experienced in correctly focussing, hence the ruled 
screens that are now to be commercially obtained. In the course 
of a practical demonstration on bromide enlarging before the Wood- 
ford Photographic Society, Mr. Jackson, of the Rotary Bromide 
Company, explained how an efficient substitute could easily be 
made. An ordinary negative plate is taken, and fixed out, and 
washed ; when nearly dry and still tacky a piece of ordinary veiling 
or muslin, with an even mesh and no pattern, is superimposed, 
pressed to the film, and placed aside to complete drying. The 
same method may be adopted with a lantern plate, and subse- 
quently bound into lantern-slide form. Both, as may be seen, are 
easily made, ensure correct focussing, and are excellent substitutes 
for the commercially bought ruled screen. 


Classes in Photography.—Mr. John H. Gear’s evening classes 
at the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, London, E.C., re- 
commence on Wednesday, January 16, at 6.30 p.m. and at 8 p.m. 
There is a practical class for the combining of two or more nega- 
tives and for enlarged negative-making, also a course dealing with 
general photography. The fees are quite nominal, and full par- 
ticulars may be had from the manager of Cripplegate Institute, 
to whom application should at once be made. Mr. Gear has 


established for himself an exceptional reputation as a successful 
instructor, whilst his own exhibited work is a convincing proof of 
his ability to practise what he teaches. It may be remembered 
that in THE A. P. for November 6 we gave some account of what 
Mr. Gear is doing to help others. 

A House Exhibition of photographs by members of affiliated 
societies is being held at the Royal Photographic Societv from 
Thursday, the 3rd inst., till Saturday, February 23. The exhibition 
will be open to the public daily, from 10 a.m. till $ p.m., on pre- 
sentation of visiting card. 

Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society.—In the report of 
Mr. Dainton's lecture, given on p. 17 of our issue for January r, an 
error was made in quoting the proportions of rodinal and water 
which Mr. Dainton recommended for the developer. The correct 
formula should read: Rodinal, 1 part; water, 35 to 40 parts. 


——— 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE result of the First of the series of Winter 

Competitions announced in our pages, 

whereby all classes, beginner and expert 

alike, stand equal chance, has been most 

. satisfactory, the entries having far exceeded 

anticipations, whilst the quality of the work, 
especially in Class C, is of quite remarkable excellence. 
Although the sorting of so large a number of prints and 
the awarding of marks in so short a time has been a 
rather severe tax, we are glad to be able to announce the 
award on advertisement page xviii., as well as a first 
instalment of marks. The remainder will be given next 
week. The entry form for the Second Competition will 
be found on advertisement page xxiv. 

& ou F 

We are fortunate in being able to give our readers 
this week an article from the pen of M. Robert 
Demachy, and next week we shall publish a translation 
of an article by the same distinguished art worker, 
which recently appeared in La Revue de Photographie, 
in which M. Demachy expresses some rather strong 
views with respect to contemporary English photo- 
graphy. Simultaneously we shall publish a critique of 
these opinions by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw and others, 
which we feel sure will be read with considerable 
interest. 

+ & & 

The conversazione of the Photographic Convention 
was held on January 1th in the galleries of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, and if not quite so 
numerously attended as last year, there was no lack of 
sociability and all appeared to find it a most pleasant 
evening. Mr. E. J. Humphery, M.A., and Mrs. 
Humphery received the members and their friends at 
8 o’clock, the remainder of the night being divided 
between a concert from 8.30 to 10, and a '' little dance,” 
Which continued until about midnight. For the first 
part of the programme Mr. F. A. Bridge proved himself 
an efficient director, and Messrs. Alfred Ellis and 
Walter F. Potter were no less capable in the fulfilment 
of their duties as stewards. 


In response to our renewed offer to send a set of- 
three typical negatives on loan to any reader applying 
for them and enclosing stamps for postage, we have 
received a great number of applications. These will be 
dealt with in rotation, but it will necessarily mean that 
some little time must 'elapse before all are supplied, as 
borrowers are at liberty to keep the negatives for a fort- 
night, and we have only a limited number of negatives 
available. eos 


Knowledge, in reproducing a photograph of the 
Pleiades, taken by Professor Wolf with the 16-inch 
Bruce telescope, at Heidelberg, remarks that the photo- 
graph has not been retouched, a remark that is dis- 
quieting in a sense, as suggesting that astronomers 
generally, or occasionally, retouch their photographs. 
The notable merit of an astronomical photograph is that 
it is independent of the personal equation, a merit that 
disappears if retouching is introduced. True it is that 
certain colour appearances—and every star has its tint 
of colour, while coronal phenomena include a wide 
range.- may be unproportional if uncorrected plates are 
used, but up-to-date astronomers now use corrected 
plates and colour-screens when the case necessitates this 
course. $ e g 

Dr. Neuhauss, in the Rundschau, suggests that 
many objects glow with cathode emanations which 
are invisible to the eye but which affect the photo- 
graphic plate, a remark which may open up new fields 
of research to any photographer who possesses a really 
dark vault or cellar. It is, perhaps, well established 
that the human hand or the poles of a powerful magnet 
may sometimes be photographed in complete darkness, 
but the conditions under which there is radio-activity 
do not appear to be understood. 


e © 8 
There appears to be a tendency on the part of the 
photographic world to constantly lower the ideal of per- 
dE and nowadays, if a print shows no signs of 
fading after a few months, the method by which it is 
produced is referred to as permanent. In a daily paper 
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mention is made of a proposition to reduce the fixing 
of a print to one minute, and the washing to five 
minutes, and it is said, in support of this mode of 
working, that prints so produced have lasted for months. 
Properly fixed and washed silver prints have lasted 
for thirty, forty, or fifty years, but much of the silver 
work of recent times becomes yellow and faded after 
a year or so, so slack is the after-treatment. Even 
'" carbon"' is not always carbon, but any pigment 
that the maker of the tissue likes to use. Platinum 
as platinotype, however, retains its position, but the 
purchaser must see that he gets the real thing. 


eos & 


There has been much comment on the fact that 
British patents often cover apparatus or chemical pro- 
ducts that are manufactured abroad, this being a 
distinct infraction of the fundamental principle that a 
patent is a privilege to one who introduces a new 
industry into our realm. Existing legislation on this 
matter has admittedly been a failure, and it is stated 
that the Board of Trade will introduce a Bill to ensure 
that British patents are not used to foster foreign 
industries. 

e & mg 


Just now renewed and more careful attention is being 
paid to the question of speed numbers and exposure 
estimates, yet it is a fact that many experienced photo- 
graphers have the power of almost intuitively integrat- 
ing all essential conditions, and arriving almost in- 
stantly at a correct exposure, just as a skilled cricketer 
in throwing a ball integrates the elements of a highly 
complex case. There are, on the other hand, many who 
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prefer to experimentally determine or accept estimates 
as to plate speed, light, and lens, and on these data to 
make a calculation ; but it is as regards the plate speed 
that there is the widest difference of view or opinion; in- 
deed, given a batch of plates it is by no means a foregone 
conclusion that half a dozen skilled workers testing the 
plates will arrive at exactly the same Hurter and Drif- 
field number to express the sensitiveness. Further, we 
have no less than five plate speed systems in use, and 
the inter-relation of these speed numbers is by no means 
an absolute certainty. Hence, a note on the present 
practice of so old a firm of plate makers as Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright may be useful. A leaflet, 
dated November, 1906, and issued by them, states 
that the Wratten speed numbers are found by the 
Hurter and Driffield method, and if 34 be divided by 
the inertia of the plate they will call the result H. and D. 
Thus if the inertia be 1, the plate is regarded as '' H. 
and D. 136." If 50 be divided by the inertia, the 
Watkins number is obtained, and, further, the leaflet 
states that the Wynne F number should now be obtained 
by multiplying the square root of the Watkins number 
by 6.4 instead of by 8, as formerly. 
e e & 


New terms come apace in all branches of technics, and 
M. Le Mee, writing in the Bulletin of the French Photo- 
graphic Society, comments on this tendency in connec- 
tion with stereoscopic work, but we spare our readers 
an explanation of such terms as hyper-tele-stereoscopic. 
It may be remarked that laboratorian writers have now 
exhausted the Greek alphabet, and the Hebrew alphabet 
is being pressed into service, SO we may soon see 
‘* gamma-infinity ? in company with ‘‘ gimcl-ten."' 


—— e 
NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL, 1907. 


NCE again it falls to Liverpool's turn to hold the Northern 

Exhibition, the Walker Art Gallery having been again 
secured for the purpose, the exhibition continuing from March 22 
to April 13» and Mr. Chas. F. Inston, the hon. sec., is hard at 
work completing the arrangements. 

There is every reason to expect that the exhibition of 1907 will 
surpass all the series of Northern Exhibitions which have gone 
before. But there are many all over Great Britain, and especially 
in the north, who, whilst capable and successful workers, never 
send into exhibition, and thereby are not only failing in their duty 


to support and further the interests of photographv, but are not 
deriving the benefit which must arise from healthy competition, 
bringing their work into actual contact and comparison with the 
productions of others. Moreover, prints and lantern slides '' not 
for competition" will be welcomed. There will be no selection 
committee, every picture sent in being submitted to the judges, 
and every confidence will be felt when it is said that Messrs. J. 
Craig Annan, Furley Lewis, and W. R. Bland constitute the 
jury. Application for entry form, etc., should be made to Mr. 
Charles F. Inston, 25, South John Street, Liverpool. 
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THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE 


T company annually publish, as a handbook, something of 

practical utility to the amateur, which this year takes the 
form of a booklet devoted to the description of common faults in 
negatives, and an explanation of their cause, with suggested remedy 
when such is possible. Many forms of faults are strikingly illus- 
trated, so that even the least enlightened may identify his own error 
and take steps to prevent its repetition. Spots of various kinds are 
described and accounted for; air-bubbles and their disastrous re- 
sults are dealt with. The appearance due to uneven flowing of 
developer is illustrated; and amongst other matters dealt with are 
mottled negatives, reticulation, etc. By such a book as this many 
troubles which have long been a source of vexation may be traced 
to their true origin, and the suitable remedy applied, for it mav be 
taken for granted that defects which appear in negatives, no matter 
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how difficult it may be to account for them, must, in nearly everv 
case—practically in all cases—be due to the user and not to fault 
in manufacture. The repeated tests and careful examination which 
in every reputable plate works are carried on at various stages of 
manufacture ensure uniformity, but until the unsuspected cause 
of blemish is suggested it might easily for a long time escape detec- 
tion, and the user of the plates would not unreasonably be found 
to find fault with the materials he was using. A long series of 
* don'ts? which is given, if taken to heart and strictly observed, 
would conceivablv prevent all the errors to a description of which 
the earher part of the booklet is devoted. We can give no better 
advice to the beginner in difficulty than to procure this little book, 
which the Imperial Dry Plate Co., of Cricklewood, London, N.W., 
will send free on application. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO THE LATE J. T. SANDELL. 


SIR,—We feel sure that you will gladly allow us, through the 
columns of your paper, to tender the most sincere thanks of Mrs. 
Sandell and her familv to yourself and to vour readers for the 
heartv support accorded to our appeal on behalf of the late Mr. 
J. T. Sandell. The amount reached was £257 15s. 8d. It was his 
great desire before he passed away that he should be allowed to 
express his gratitude to all concerned. 

May we add that Mrs. Sandell is left with a family of eight, and 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


that the money in hand, together with further subscriptions which 
may be received, will be devoted to the assistance of Mrs. 
Sandell and her children in such a way that they may make a 
fresh start. 

We, ourselves, would also like to assure vou of our hearty 
thanks for the great service that vou have rendered to the fund bv 
your assistance and support.— Yours etc., J. B. B. WELLINGTON, 


THos. K. GRANT. 


Jeauary 22, 1907. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST LESSON. 


print-making easy for the beginner by just going 

through the whole procedure step by step, and 

if my reader has followed the directions given, it 
is difficult for one to understand how he can possiblv 
fail to get good, clean P.O.P. prints. 

Previously I described a simple, if somewhat rough 
and ready, method of making good negatives, and, so 
far as it is possible without an actual demonstration, 1 
endeavoured to describe what constitutes a ‘‘ good ” 
negative. Of course, a good negative is one which 
will yield a good print, but then it must be remem- 
bered that each particular printing process requires a 
ncgative of a particular kind to suit it. 

I have, during the past two weeks, assumed that vou 
wculd prift on the ordinary P.O.P., but vou are no 
doubt aware that there are other printing processes. 
There is, for instance, platinotype, and then there is 
bromide paper, which prints by artificial light, and 
must be developed in a dark-room like a plate. There 
are other printing processes besides, each of which 
should have a negative of a particular kind. And by 
a negative of a particular kind I mean that develop- 
ment should be stopped earlier or later, according to 
whether the printing process requires a dense nega- 
tive or a thin one. If you had determined to print in 
the carbon process, for instance, then you would carry 
development much further than if you were going to 
print on P.O.P., because the longer you develop the 
greater become the contrasts in the negative, and car- 
bon printing requires a negative of greater contrast 
than does anv other printing process. 


Different Negatives. 


No, it is no use trying to use for P.O.P. printing a 
negative suitable for the carbon process; it will only 
yield you a print with excessive contrasts—that is to 
say the lighter portions will be merely bald whitc, and 
the darker portions will be too intense. Similarly, if 
you have a negative which yields a very nice print on 
P.O. P., it is useless to employ it for printing in carbon, 
because, not having sufficient contrast, the result will 
be flat, weak, and uninteresting. In previous lessons 
] have endeav oured to explain how an over-dense nega- 
tive can be reduced, and a weak, thin one can be in- 
tensified, and, of course, by such means a negative 
suitable for one printing process can be made to suit 
another, but I can quite understand that if the subject 
be one of more than usual value, you will hesitate to 
risk spoiling it by intensifying or reducing, for, 
although both processes are quite simple and easy, 
there is always a risk of something going wrong, and 
then our precious negative is ruined. I wonder if it 
has ever occurred to vou to make duplicate negatives? 
Suppose you have some subject vou are more than 
ordinarily anxious to get well printed, but somehow 
the prints your negative yields are not just perfect. It 
would, I think, be worth while to make another nega- 


| N the last two weeks’ lessons I have tried to make 


tive, or perhaps several, until you got one which 
exactly suited the process, and gave perfect prints. 


Making Transparencies. 

Do you know anything about making lantern-slides ? 
It so, it will help a good deal, but if not, then let me 
explain. 

I have come across people who seem to think that a 
dry plate can only be employed when carried in a dark 
slide at the back of the camera, light being admitted 
through the lens; but if you think for a moment, it 
will, I imagine, be clear to you that wherever the plate 
is it will still be sensitive to light, and the effect which 
the light has upon it will be invisible until it is de- 
veloped. 

Now, do you know one of the most enjoyable, in- 
teresting, and beautiful printing processes consists of 
using an ordinary dry plate and printing on it? 

It is, of course, very highly sensitive to light, and 
hence daylight must not be thought of. An exposure 
of a few seconds at two or three feet from an ordinary 
gas jet will be ample. 

Of course, this will be a dark-room operation. First 
of all your negative is placed in the printing-frame as 
usual, and then, bv the dark-room light, you place, 
instead of a piece of P.O.P., a dry plate, replace the 
back of the frame, and then cover the front of the 
frame, so as to exclude all light, until the gas or lamp 
is lighted. Now hold the frame about two feet away 
from the gas in such a position that the light falls 
evenly upon it, and after five seconds, extinguish the light. 

Now remove the plate, and, placing it in a dish, pour 
on developer precisely as if you were developing a nega- 
tive in the ordinary way, but remember that instead of 
a negalive it will be a positive, that is to say, instead 
of the sky appearing first and coming up dark, it will 
come up last, the darkest objects appearing first, so 
that, as the image gradually develops, vou will have 
the pictures clearly discernible, just as if it were a print 
on paper, and as soon as it has become just a little 
darker than you wish it to be, take the plate out, rinse 
it in water, and fix it, and finally wash it as usual, and 
the result will be a picture on clear glass. 


Precautions. 


Bear in mind that you are handling a highly sensi- 
tive plate, which must be screened from white light— 
that is, all light except that which comes from the dark- 
room lamp—until you are ready to make the exposure. 
For instance, having loaded up the printing frame, do 
not, whilst lighting the gas, lay it on the table face 
downwards, under the impression that this will exclude 
the light; unless the table be covered with a thick, yield- 
ing sort of cloth, into which the frame can, to some 
extent, sink, the light will very likely creep under the 
frame, and again, it will almost certainly get through 
the crack in the back, where the hinges are. To pre- 
vent the latter, however, the plate should have several 
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thicknesses of opaque paper laid on it before the back 
is closed, then on a tablecloth folded several times 
thick, or a soft pad of felt the frame containing nega- 
tive and plate can be conveniently laid. 


It is a good plan to place one or two thicknesses of 
tracing or tissue paper in front of the frame during 
exposure; it helps to secure evenness. See that no 
shadow falls on the frame and negative, or it will cer- 
tainly result in uneven exposure. This tracing or tissue 
paper will necessitate longer exposure, because, of 
course, the light is more subdued after passing through 
it. The nearer the light the more powerful its action— 
it increases in quite a remarkable manner, so that if 
the frame were held obliquely, one end of it 
being a few inches nearer the light than the other 
end you would find that the nearest end would 
betray much longer exposure than the other. 
Of course, you may be glad to avail yourself of this 
should you want one end darker than the other. Be 
careful that on holding the frame your fingers or 
thumb do not obstruct the light. Five seconds ex- 
posure has been suggested, but it may prove that more 
or less is required, and according to that exposure, and 
the subsequent development, you contrive to make a 
strong, vigorous image or a soft, delicate one, accord- 
ing to your requirements. After final washing the 
plate is dried, and if wanted at once, it had better 
be immersed in methylated spirit for ten minutes, when 
it will dry almost instantly. 


The Duplicate Negative. 


Once you have made a satisfactory positive trans- 
parency, you need be less nervous about injuring the 
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original negative, because you now have that from 
which at any moment a new negative can be made; in- 
deed, that is what we now proceed to do, precisely 
repeating the procedure which yielded the positive or 
picture on glass. The same precautions, the same ex- 
posure and development, if they have already proved 
correct, for it is now that you are making a new nega- 
tive that you deliberately expose and develop to pro- 
duce the precise quality of negative you want for any 
particular printing process. Being able to expose to 
artificial light and then dry the positive at once, it is 
quite possible to make in a single evening quite a num- 
ber of duplicate negatives, a course which it would be 
necessary to take if a great number of silver or other 
daylight-printed pictures are wanted. 

When looked through towards the light, there is 
no printing process to compare with the delightful 
clearness and richness of a print on a dry plate, or a 
'* positive transparency "' as it is termed, because it is 
seen with light through it instead of on it. 

If the transparency be kept very thin, it can be laid 
film side down on white paper, and so mounted or 
framed, when it will form a delightful picture, possess- 
ing certain qualities in which paper prints are quite 
wanting; or a use to which a transparency is often put 
is to hang it in a window, where it shows to advantage, 
so that when the transparent positive has served the 
purpose of making a new negative, it can still be turned 
to account. There is to me a kind of fascination in 
making transparencies and negatives by printing in 
contact as described, and I heartily commend it to my 
readers as a winter evening's occupation. 

A. HonsrEv HINTON. 


— 


THE POLITE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


ORD CHESTERFIELD wrote, “True politeness 

L simply consists in treating others just as you love to be 
treated yourself.” A maxim, I think, we all agree to. 

Yet in the rush and hurry of everyday life we sometimes find 
a difficulty “in treating others just as we love to be treated 
ourselves.” This is no wail that the age of chivalry is past, 
or that we are less mannerly than our fathers. I have lived 
in no other age, so I am not in a position to compare the 
present with the past. There is a deal of politeness still 
left, and I have been often surprised to find it in most unex- 
pected places; yet there are many people who are impolite 
simply because they do not think. We are frequently read- 
ing letters in the daily press of the impoliteness of the 
automobilist, and from single instances of his behaviour 
the whole class is condemned. We know well this is wrong. 
It would also be very wrong to class all photographers as 
impolite, from single instances we may have observed. Still, 
the impolite photographer is constantly turning up. I am 
quite sure that in most cases. as with the motorist, he is 
impolite because he is thoughtless or ignorant of certain 
facts. The chief complaint I have against photographers 
is with regard to our parish churches. Over and over again 
a photographer on his day's outing in the country comes 
upon a beautiful church, which he finds open, and if he has 
backed plates (as he always ought to have) and a weakness 
for architectural subjects, he often sets up his camera and 
makes an exposure without taking the trouble of asking 
leave of the incumbent. The parish church is not a public 
building in the sense that it is free for everyone to do as he 
pleases in. “The church is held by the incumbent for the 
use of the parishioners, and he must allow them to have 
access to it at all reasonable times." The church is essen- 
tially a house of prayer, but there is no reason at all why it 
should not be photographed, if leave is given by the incum- 
bent. It is a little act of politeness to ask leave, and the 
incumbent or his deputy is always to be found close at hand. 
There are very few incumbents who would not readily give 
leave to a photographer who is taking photographs for his 
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own pleasure or that of his friends, and at the same time, 
perhaps, give valuable hints as to the peculiar traits of his 
church, which are sometimes not discovered till the plate is 
developed, owing to the darkness or cross lighting, for the 
incumbent is himself often an amateur photographer. 

It is not treating another as you would love to be treated 
by for a commercial photographer (who does do it some- 
times) to come to a church and to take a photograph 
unknown, and then produce a cheap collotype postcard, with 
which he floods the neighbourhood, and undersells pictures 
which are being sold for charitable purposes. It is hard 
enough to raise money for charitable purposes in the country 
without this poaching. Every day people are getting less 
inclined to give money without getting something in return. 
I don't wish in the least to generalise on this, yet the fact 
remains that it does occur, and in different parts of the 
country. Many photographers, I know, are the essence of 
politeness, and are ready to think how they can “treat others 
as they love to be treated." I am a photographer myself, 
and know we are not always met with politeness by those in 
charge of places of interest. One case I can remember of 
being refused to do what the Red Book stated we were 
allowed to. 

Consideration for others does not only apply while we are 
out on a ramble, but also at home. We are not loved any 
more for starting to tone a batch of bromide prints with 
sulphide in the house when it is * at home " day, or dropping 
“hypo” on the carpets in a feverish desire to see how the 
negative looks. I came across an amusing instance of this 
while I was abroad. I met a girl who was taking photo- 
graphs at a great rate and developing them regularly in a 
public dark-room. I asked her if she was always so keen on 
photography, for her results were never very great. She 
told me that her father would not allow her to take photo- 
graphs at home, because, as she had no dark-room, she was 
forced to use the bath-room. Formerly she was allowed to. 
until one morning, in taking his bath, her father sat down 
on the remains of a broken bottle. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON COLOUR. 


By RoNALD GRAHAM. 


HOUGH photography is—at present, at any 
rate—essentially a monochrome process, yet the 
colour of the print is often an important factor 
in determining its pictorial success. I there- 

fore propose to state a few broad principles for the 
benefit of the beginner, though it is scarcely possible to 
lay down any fixed rules. It is more a matter for his 
individual consideration, but a few hints may perhaps 
help to set him on the right track. 

In the first place, it is obvious that we have a range 
of colours extending from black right down the scale as 
far as we like to go, but for most purposes we may say 
that reds, greens, blues, browns, and blacks are the 
colours to which our attention will be given. Of course, 
combinations of these colours must also be considered, 
and the whole number is quite large enough to render 
necessary the exercise of a very considerable amount of 
personal taste. 

It will be evident also, after a moment's considera- 
tion, that the deepest shadows of a picture printed in 
red or green will be lighter than those of the same pic- 
ture printed in black ; in other words, the lighter the 
colour of the print the lighter the deepest shadow. Now 
this gives us a very useful axiom. If the shadows of 
the picture are of the most importance, print in a dark 
colour ; but if the shadows are weak and the chief 
strength of the picture lies in the high lights, then a 
lighter colour may be chosen, its depth only depending 
on the quantity of shadow present. 

Perhaps this sounds rather involved, but an instance 
may make it clearer. Take an architectural subject 
with deep shadows ; a print in any other colour than 
dark brown, sepia, or black would degrade these 
shadows and probably rob the picture of its chief 
beauty. On the other hand, we may wish to record the 
feelings which a flood of brilliant summer sunshine 
aroused in us. To do this we may use the above-men- 
tioned colours, but we shall probably find that a print 
in red chalk or something similar will give a much 
better and more truthful result, because there are no 
heavy shadows present. 

But this is not the only point to be considered in 
deciding what the colour of the picture is to be. We 
must also take into account the fact that colour plays a 
considerable part in expressing lightness and cheerful- 
ness or dreariness and gloom. A slate grey or some 
similar colour will suggest the latter, and a delicate red 


or a harmonious green will help to emphasise the 
former. 

The pictorialist should beware of endeavouring to 
repeat the natural colour of his subject in the case of 
flowers and fruit. It is almost impossible to accurately 
represent the colour of, say, a rose or a poppy, and the 
very proximity of the colour to the original is sufficient 
to point it out to the spectator as a crude imitation. It 
is far better to print in some quiet and suitable colour, 
such as green, and to devote one's whole attention to 
an attempt at adequately rendering the beautiful tex- 
tures of the models—in which, after all, lies the whole 
crux of fruit and flower photography. 

The carbon process is so deservedly popular because 
of the large range of colours, as practically any colour 
which the worker can desire may be obtained from the 
leading makers. For the same reason, gum-bichro- 
mate, ozotype, and similar processes are extensively 
used by those who desire, in addition, scope for per- 
sonal control. Yet it must not be forgotten that 
bromide paper will give a large and eminently useful 
range of tones, extending from black through brown 
up to red, and also greens and blues. Sepia platino- 
type, too, gives a fine colour suitable for many 
subjects. 

As in many other matters connected with photo- 
graphy, it is better to do too little than too much. It 
is better to err on the side of a too quiet colour than, by 
choosing a harsh one, to spoil a good picture by strik- 
ing a discordant note. If the worker is preparing an 
exhibition picture, let him make rough prints in several 
different colours, and carefully note which looks best 
when mounted in the style in which he intends to mount 
the finished picture. : 

Whilst on this subject let me add that a quiet system 
of mounting is by far the best when dealing with any 
pronounced colour. No violent contrast—such as a 
green print on a red mount, or vice versü—should be 
permitted, and the main object should be, as always, to 
subordinate everything to the obtaining of an artistic 
and harmonious result. 

Enough has now been said on this matter of colour ; 
but if this short article is the means of arresting the 
amateur's attention and causing him to make experi- 
ments in this perhaps somewhat unstudied, yet impor- 
tant, branch of his hobbv, it will not have been written 
in vain. 


————$9————— 


THREE 


T is only natural that Mr. Bernard Shaw's success with the 
* conversational drama” should fire the stage aspirant of 
the day to flattery's sincerest form. The slight revival, further- 
more, given by the author of “ The Doctor's Dilemma” to the 
British public's ever-latent love of the morbid in centreing a 
grand scene round a deathbed is sure of being well sustained 
by the younger of our dramatists. In ' Three New Plays" (T. 
Werner Laurie), Mr. A. R. Williams betrays the Shawian in- 
fluence, though scarcely its technique. ‘The first of these plays, 
"Fame and the Artist," has a deathbed as its only scene, a 
dviag man and his nurse its chief characters. The artist, in 
his last agonies, reads over the love letters received by him 
in his salad days. As he reads one of them, enter the writer, 
exit, in death, the artist. The second play, “The Street," is 
in three acts, and is after the manner of Mr. Shaw, and his 
imitator, by anticipation, Ibsen, inasmuch as its environment 
is uniformly gloomy, its characters lower middle-class and 
extremely loquacious. The action centres round a poverty- 
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stricken family, of a mother, two daughters, and a lover. In 
the background is a grasping landlord, who, when visited by 
each of the two daughters alternately, to ask for leniency in 
the matter of payment, demands the “ price" of his good-nature 
—in the way a man of that species would demand it. The 
scene, however, wherein the “demand” is made is not shown 
on the stage, but merely described in words by the girls them- 
selves. In fact, the author seems to have a repugnance 
throughout for such adventitious aids to drama as changes of 
scene, from which one must fear that he will not succeed in 
placing a play with Mr. Tree. If, however, he persists in his 
present method, and adds just a little spice of humour to his 
dialogue and characterisation, he may quite easily qualify for 
the Court Theatre, which shows considerable partiality for 
plays of this kind, preferably by Mr. Shaw, but, failing that, 
by someone else. The third of the plays is entitled ‘ Jack 
Hamlin, Gambler," and the action is in California, based on one 
of Bret Harte's stories. 
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F all the materials used in photographic work, 
water is most largely employed ; and to water 
is given the least attention of any photo- 
graphic chemical. 

Water is a chemical, just as much as pyro or citric 
acid; but because it occurs so abundantly in nature we 
are apt to overlook this point, and, in fact, to ignore 
water altogether, and to look upon it as merely a neces- 
sary commodity. 

It is quite a common thing to see in published for- 
mule the recommendation of distilled water; thus in 
making up toning solutions and developers distilled 
water is almost invariably recommended; sometimes you 
will see the phrase '' distilled or boiled water,’’ showing 
that there is some definite preference for these over 
ordinary or tap water. 

Water should be a plain combination of the gases 
hydrogen and oxygen, but tap water contains nume- 
rous impurities, such as iron, chlorides, and so forth. 
Hence the man who despises distilled water, and makes 
up his solutions with water from the tap, runs many a 
risk, and sometimes gets trouble, which he, of course, 
puts down to inferior plates or papers! 

Sodium chloride is well known to be a restrainer of 
developers, and therefore if one week you make up a 
stock of solution with tap water, you may not find it 
work quite the same as another solution you make up 
the next week. The quantities of impurities in water 
vary frequently, and tap water is in consequence an 
uncertain element. 

Iron causes many troubles, depending on the charac- 
ter of the solution ; thus a pyro-ammonia or hydro- 
quinone-soda developer will give rise to purple or black 
spots (respectively) in plates, which appear on and after 
fixing if the tap water contain iron. There is so much 
rust, etc., in the water in some districts (especially 
when any alterations are being made in the mains by 
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the local authorities), that sometimes it is quite desir- 
able to lay four or five thicknesses of muslin over the 
tap. Try this experiment yourself, and after a week 
remove the muslin and examine it; it will probably be 
quite reddish-brown with rust. 

Tap water also contains lime and magnesia, the 
former being the chief cause of '' hardness "; tem- 
porary hardness is removed by boiling the water, t.e., 
the calcium carbonate is precipitated, and living 
organic matter is similarly destroyed; otherwise boiled 
water is little preferable to tap. 

Distilled water, which is condensed steam, is practi- 
cally pure, and should really be used by careful workers 
in the making up of every solution except the fixing 
bath. If this be done, you will then know that solu- 
tions made at different times will always be alike, unless 
perchance impure chemicals be employed—but this is 
not very likely at the present day, save in one or two 
cases. The following tests for water will prove of 
interest, and it will be worth while making a note of 
them in the dark-room for reference. 

Chlorides.—Dissolve ten grains of nitrate of silver in 
an ounce of distilled water; add a few drops of this to 
some of the water you are testing; the latter will at once 
turn milky if chlorides are present, and on adding a little 
ammonia it will become clear again. 

Iron.—Add two drops of strong nitric acid to about 
four ounces of the water, and boil the water in a glass 
beaker until it has become reduced in bulk to about half 
an ounce; let it get quite cold, and then add four drops 
of a 5 per cent. solution of potassium ferrocyanide, and 
stand the beaker on a sheet of white paper. If iron be 
present, the water rapidly assumes a blue colour. 

Organic matter is present in tap and rain water, but 
the latter is in other respects equal to distilled, and if 
boiled first may safely be used for making up deve- 
lopers, but not gold toning baths. 


— 


* A Dive into Belgium.” —Before the members of the South 
London Photographic Society, on January 7, Mr. W. L. F. 
Wastell, F.R.P.S., gave his reminiscences of a rapid tour through 
the land of carillons. The lecturer's reputation as a humorist 
had preceded him, and his audience were not disappointed, being 
kept in a state of merriment by his gentle wit; at the same time 
by a series of excellent slides a good insight was conveyed into 
tħe scenery of canal and river, street life, and of the beautiful 
medieval architecture of such historical old cities as Brussels, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Bruges, Louvain, etc. Travelling via the 
Thames to Ostend, Mr. Wastell was enabled to obtain some 
interesting pictures of river craft, and also some fine sunset 
effects. The lecturer remarked that his pictures were all taken 
with a folding pocket camera, and fully demonstrated the use- 
fulness of the hand camera to illustrate a lecture of this sort. 
At the next ordinary meeting of the society, Mr. T. Manly will 
give his lecture and demonstration of Ozobrome. 


Photographic Class.—Mr. Chas. W. Coe announces the re- 
opening of his photographic class at the Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, London, E.C. The class consists of a complete 
course of twelve practical lessons on development, printing, 
toning, etc. These are held on Friday evenings at 7.15 p.m., the 
inclusive fee being twelve shillings, and are specially designed for 
amateurs, both ladies and gentlemen. Apparatus and chemicals are 
provided free, but students furnish their own plates and paper. The 
classes are beginning now, and tickets may be obtained from the 
clerk's office at the Institute. 


The Rotary Photographic Company, Ltd., 12, New Union Street, 
Moorfields, London, E.C., have now ready for distribution, and 
wil send on application, their handbook of prices and particulars 
of the wide range of printing substances which that company 
supplies. Over a dozen varieties of printing papers are included, 
besides other specialities. 
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THE STRAIGHT AND THE MODIFIED PRINT. 


By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


HERE is still a misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject of the straight print as opposed to the 
modified print. Some champions of pure photo- 
graphy, as it is called, will even deny that a 
modified print is a photograph at all. For my part, I 
believe that if the X deposit forming an image is built 
up by the action of light, under the shadow of another 
image, transparent, and also due to light action, the 
result must be a photograph, whatever modifications 
the photographer has thought proper to introduce 
amongst the relative proportions of the deposit. 

What we call in French ‘‘ l'intervention ” consists in 
purposely adding to or substracting from certain parts 
of the photographic deposit. In the case of addition, 
the extra thickness will be identical in substance to the 
primitive deposit (glycerine-developed platinotype and 
Rawlins'process). This practice of intervention, for- 
bidden by pure photographers when applied to the posi- 
tive print, is recommended by the same school when 
applied to the negative, and is then called intensifica- 
tion or reduction, general or local. Its final effect is 
similar to that of the positive intervention, viz., modifi- 
cation in the general or local thickness of the positive 
deposit. The whole question lies in this diminutive 
nut-shell. 

Straight result or modified result—one has to choose. 
It stands to reason that a genuine straight photograph 
must owe every subsequent transformation to the first 
action of light on the film of the negative. This nega- 
tüve must neither be intensified nor reduced—no paint 
must be dabbed on to its back—no pencil strokes on its 
face, no shading to part of its surface during exposure 
must be allowed. The same strict rules will be applied 
to the development, if any, of the positive print. For 
if we admit that the faking that photographers have in- 
dulged in for the last fifty years is legitimate, but that 
similar faking, under other names and by more effective 
methods, is not, we are acting like overgrown children. 

| maintain that if I have the right, as a photographer, 


to lower the density of part of my negative with Far- 
mer's reducer, I have the equal right not to use the 
reducer, and to darken the corresponding part of my 
positive print by piling on pigment with the Rawlins 
stencilling brush; that if I have the right, as a photo- 
grapher, to dab colour on a definite portion of my nega- 
tive, in order to add to its density, and thus create a 
white spot on my positive print, I have an equal right 
to leave my negative alone, and to wipe off the coloured 
gum deposit on my print on the corresponding spot, and 
for the same purpose. Words will not stand against 
facts, and these facts, I believe, are in logical sequence. 

The limit? Well, there is no limit except extreme 
black on one side and extreme white on the other. For 
nobodv, except a few professional photographers, and 
those of no very high order, has ever attempted to paint 
in a dark portion of his print, or to add Chinese white 
to his high lights—the result is too obvious and too 
ugly. When we read of a print '' entirely due to hand 
work," we simply do not believe that a jury of sanc 
men would admit an oil or water-colour painting 
amongst photographs (for that is what the expression 
means), and we pass on. 

You will say that the practice of intervention is dan- 
gerous? Not more so than the use of straight photo- 
graphy for pictorial aims. This may sound paradoxi- 
cal, but I believe it is just as useless for a man to 
attempt art through purely mechanical means as it 
would be foolish for an astronomer to choose gum- 
bichromate for printing the chart of the Milky Way. 

Do not sav that Nature being beautiful, and photo- 
graphy being able to reproduce its beauty, therefore 
photography is Art. This is unsound. Nature is often 
beautiful, of course, but never artistic ‘* per se,” for 
there can be no art without the intervention of the 
artist in the making of the picture. Nature 1s but a 
theme for the artist to play upon. Straight photo- 
graphy registers the theme, that is all—and, betwee. 
ourselves, it registers it indifferently. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF WORK 


BY MEMBERS OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


FTER such memorable displays as were held by 
M. Demachy, Mr. Coburn, and Mr. Craig 
Annan, one may well expect something 
better of the Royal Photographic 
Society than the present house exhibition of the 


work of members of affliated societies. The 
show strikes one as representative of what is 
being done by the great body of aspirants who 


are advancing on the road to artistic expression, and 
have not yet ‘‘ arrived.’ From this point of view it 
may have an interest, even if it does not furnish an 
example for others to follow. Moreover, if the spirited 
work that has previously appeared on the walls is clearly 
remembered, one may consider it in comparison with 
what is now on view, and perhaps deduce something 
usetul from the contrast. What, one may ask, is the 
mysterious quality that marks the distinction between 
the work of the big man and that of the little? The 
obvious answer is—Genius ; but this is rather vague. 


By Antony GUEST. 


A more practical reply seems to me to be that the big 
man represents Nature in a big way ; the little man ina 
little way. This has nothing to do with the size of the 
pictures, it is a matter of seeing. One sees the big 
things in Nature, the other the little things. One seeks 
to portray the preponderating influences—light, atmo- 
sphere, the effect of masses, the sweep of line, the glare 
of the sun, the mystery of twilight. The other pictures 
the little incidents—the elaborateness of dress, the lines 
and speckles of branches and foliage, the shapes of 
stones in the road and of grass and herbage at its side, 
making an accumulation of trivialities instead of a well- 
considered generalisation. The sky and the sea are big 
things, but even these are treated in a little way by such 
as have not the gift of seeing. The big way implies 
breadth, the little way suggests niggling. The big way 
makes a big impression; the little way is certain sooner 
or later to be voted a bore. Such considerations, of 
course, do not cover the whole difference between profi- 
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ciency and immaturity, but they were suggested to me 
by a recent visit to the gallery, and may possibly be 
worth a moment’s thought. Light and atmosphere are 
the biggest things of all, and therefore I looked round 
for an effort definitely directed towards their portrayal, 
not as incidents that might chance to be present in a 
scene, but as the main purpose of the picture. In a 
general way I should say that the artist's attitude is, 
‘‘ If these things are present, all well and good ; if they 
are not, it does not much matter, so long as I get in my 
choice bit just as I want it.” 

This, however, is not the standpoint of Mr. W. 
Harper, who has assuredly been stirred by an effect of 
'* Sunshine and Mist,’’ and has recorded it in a manner 
that testifies to his feeling for Nature, though somchow 
he has managed to deal with the subject in a small way. 
I welcome his effort, for it is something to have recog- 
nised the influence of light and atmosphere and to have 
taken them for his theme. Doubtless, his grip will 
broaden by and by. *''June," by A. and F. Read, 
shows a less decided appreciation of light, but one may 
vet trace a regard for the spirit of the season. The 
central tree need not have been so dark, and the strong 
high lights on the wild flowers in the mass of shadow 
are incorrect. '' October"' is represented by Mr. F. 
Judge, but here light is neglected, though with the sun 
partly veiled by the edge of a cloud, its importance is 
specially urgent. The sunlight in Mr. Roofe’s 
‘* Market Place" has not been understood, for the 
shadows in the foreground are too heavy, and there are 
distant shadows of equal intensity. The composition, 
too, is weak, and I might just now have referred to 
composition as one of the marks of distinction in good 
work. Its absence is to be noted in ‘‘ Watching and 
Waiting,” by Mr. C. A. Morgan, who shows a child at 
a window, the figure well posed and pretty, with a 
heavy shadow down one side of the picture and a strong 
light on the other. A curtain to the left of the 
window would have greatly helped to bring the pic- 
ture together. 

*' The Cauldron,” also by A. and F. Read, is a wild 
scene that seems to have been much handled, to the 
detriment of values, the high light on the falling water 
having been so much repeated elsewhere that it loses its 
effect where it is wanted. 

Mr. Thistleton's ‘‘ The Billet Doux ” is small in con- 
ception and treatment and poor in composition, but it is 
marked by a certain daintiness, and the figure at the 
bureau is naturally posed, though the other looks stiff. 
' Evening," by Mr. W. McLean, is, or ought to be, a 
study of lamplight. An old man and woman are seated 
at the table, but it seems to have been forgotten that 
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the lamp between them was the main pictorial influence. 
Mr. Westcott’s ‘‘In the Valley," though a fine pro- 
spect, looks commonplace by reason of commonplace 
treatment. If Mr. Gideon Clarke intends the light 
ground in his '' Leafless ” for snow, he has not quite 
realised its peculiar quality. I was in some doubt on 
the subject, but that may have been because the picture 
was in a dark corner, and I should be sorry to do the 
work an injustice, for though it has defects, it also 
shows imagination, and suggests a feeling for the poetry 
of winter. Much less original is Mr. S. E. Wall's 
* Homeward Bound." A labourer trudging home 
along a country road in the twilight is by no means seen 
for the first time, but this might not have mattered 
much if the atmospheric effect had not been spoilt by the 
over-accentuation of a cottage in the middle distance. 
The twilight was the big thing, the cottage the little 
thing in this case. Near by is a dark and strongly em- 
phasised fishing boat on a light sea by Mr. E. W. 
Taylor, and the boat, of course, jumps out of the pic- 
ture. Mr. Westcott's ‘‘ Sussex Common ” has a pretty 
and delicate sky, but the artist has deprived it of its 
due effect by the strong high lights that he has placed 
on his sheep. Several children looking over the water 
and asking ‘‘ What is it?” depicted by Mr. F. E. 
Roofe, require grouping and emphasis, but the distance 
is delicate. There is a distinct feeling for light and 
atmosphere in Mr. Hensley's '' Early Morn,” and there 
is tenderness in the distant tones; but the figure is 
poor, and more breadth and less heaviness of tone are 
wanted in the foreground foliage, which seems scarcely 
in the key of the picture. 

Mr. E. R. Bell’s ‘‘ Sunlit Chapel " is an example of 
architecture represented without temperament, and the 
sunlight is feebly treated. Photographers of architec- 
ture may be reminded that the mere appearance of a 
building is of little account ; we want to feel the appeal 
that it makes to the artist. Mr. Kimber is another 
portrayer of architecture, who shows a ray of light fall- 
ing from a stained glass window to the floor and wall of 
a cathedral, and this would make a good subject if there 
were a single-minded intention to represent the effect 
and to avoid weakening it by other lights and details 
elsewhere. In Mr. Thistleton's '' Confidential Chat ’’ 
there is a pretty figure, but too much point is made of so 
trivial a matter as the leaded window, and the differ- 
ence between interior and exterior illumination has not 
received sufficient attention. Mr. H. Gundry's '' Por- 
trait Study ” is that of a female figure in strong light 
against a dark landscape background, and the contrast 
is so marked that the lady does not seem to belong to her 
surroundings. 


——— +++ 


THE FEATHERED WORLD. 


Sig,—In the article in THE A. P. of January 8, ‘ Photography 
and the Feathered World,” the writer savs of the raven, that the 
Welsh hills is its onlv breeding place in these islands; this is quite 
a mistake, as it breeds in three, if not four, places in the West- 
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moreland mountains—one at the top of Longoledale, another at 
Goat Scar, and at two or three other places. 
The Westmoreland raven is a larger bird than the Welsh one. 
Kendal. Yours, etc., T. SHARPE. 


— t 


Leeds Photographic Society.—The annual general meeting was 
held on January 8, when, upon the motion of T. W. Thornton 
(president), the annual report and balance-sheet was adopted and 
finaly passed by the members present. The election of officers 
for the year was proceeded with, when T. W. Thornton was unani- 
mously re-elected president of the Society; also Messrs. Godfrey 
Bingley and A. Edwards, vice-presidents; G. H. Rodwell, hon. 
treasurer; J. Fielding, hon. sec.; A. B. Dixon, librarian; A. W. 
Atkinson, hon. lanternist (and to be assisted by G. H. Rodwell) ; 
A. Nicholson, hon. auditor; Jas. Taylor, L.D.S., Thos. Jackson, 


and J. Fielding were appointed delegates to the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union; the elected committee consisting. of Messrs. 
Jasper Atkinson, Burrell, Morfitt, Walker, Jackson. At the con- 
clusion of the business Godfrey Bingley’s new lantern slides were 
shown. Some 240 slides passed through the lantern, comprising 
views of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Hampshire, Salisbury, Wells, 
Glastonbury, and Cheddar district, etc. The members of the 
L.P.S. are to be congratulated for possessing such a worker in 
the lantern slide section, whose slides for many vears have been an 
attraction to the annualygeneral meeting. 
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DO not claim that the method 
I am about to advocate in 
this article is altogether a 

new one, it is rather an 
adaptation with (I think) an improvement of an old 
idea. 

I have no doubt every reader is aware of the method 
of ascertaining the correct exposure in the case of in- 
teriors, which consists in stopping down the lens until 
detail in the darkest part is just visible, and then calcu- 
lating the exposure from the particular stop used; the 
method is very reliable, the onlv difficulty being in 
judging when the detail is just visible. 

The object of this article is to put forward a svstem 
whereby this method can be used in the case of ordinary 
landscapes, etc. 

lt is, shortly, to cover the focussing screen over, 
except a small portion : this portion is covered with a 
thickness of white paper, upon which a black star is 
gummed. The camera is arranged so that the darkest 
portion of the subject falls upon the small paper screen. 
The head is then enveloped in the cloth, and the lens 
stopped down until the star cannot be seen, the stop is 
noted, and the exposure calculated in the manner set 
out below. 

I may point out that the great advantage in ascer- 
taining the exposure in this way lies in the fact that 
you are gauging the actual light that will fall upon the 
plate when it is exposed. This is not accomplished by 
the use of the ordinary exposure meters, which merely 
gauge the light shining round the place where the meter 
is held. Thus, suppose a photograph was being taken 
of, sav, the entrance to a wood, the camera being 
placed outside. If the exposure were made as indicated 
by the meter (unless the subject was allowed for, this 
allowance being only guess work), the plate would be 
much under-exposed on account of the meter being un- 
able to measure the light reflected from the subject; it is, 
of coursc, this reflected light that concerns us, the light 
shining round and about the subject being of no con- 
sequence. 

The constructive details of the gauge are few and 
simple. It is made in the following manner: 

Obtain a piece of black card that will fit over the 
focussing screen of your camera, a Kodoid film back- 
ing card will do very well. At one end of this card cut 
a hole two inches square. Now take the tin clips that 
fasten the film to the card, and cut off two pieces each 
two and a half inches long. These two pieces are glued, 
onc on either side of the square hole, as shown in figure. 

From a sheet of ordinarv notepaper cut four pieces 
of such a size as' to easily slide into the film clips (the 
lower end of the clips should be pinched to prevent the 
papers falling out). ` 

The card is now fitted to the screen; the method of 
ftting will vary with the kind of camera. The figure 
shows the card attached to a Thornton-Pickard Ruby 
camera by means of two elastic bands. 

It should be noticed in fitting this card that the hole 
is placed at the top of the screen, as it will receive then 
the light reflected from the foreground. 


The next thing to receive atten- 
tion is the lens; on this we have to 
mark the intermediate stops, such as 
F/10, F/12, etc. 

lirst find the focal length of your lens, if not already 
known. There are many ways of doing this; perhaps the 
best is to set the camera up and focus upon some dis- 
tant object; the distance from lens to screen is the focal 
length (in the case of doublets the distance is calculated 
from midway between the two glasses to the screen). 

Supposing our first stop is F/8 and the next F/11, 
we wish to mark F/10 (I am presuming we have an iris 


diaphragm). First of all gum a paper strip round the 
lens mount. Imagine our focal length is 9 ins., now 
F/10 would be 1r-10tà of the focal length, i.e., 9-10ths 
in. Take a good ruler and a pair of compasses, or 
better still, a pair of inside calipers, and set the compass 
to 9-1oths in., then insert it into the lens, and close the 
diaphragm until it just touches the legs of the compass. 
Mark on the paper strip the position of the pointer; this 
position is F/10. Mark the other stops in the same way. 
The reader may find his lens was not correctly marked by 
the maker in the first case; this was the case with mine. 
Out of a piece of black paper cut a star, shaped as 
shown in figure; this is gummed on to the paper screen. 
This completes the gauge ; it only remains now to 
graduate it. Set up the camera in front of some 
ordinary view, such as the view from a window, etc., 
place your head beneath the focussing cloth (this cloth 
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FIGURE STUDY. 


This illustration and that on the opposite page are good examples of the use of an oval. 


(See article by Antony Gucst.) 


must be a big one, so as to prevent any light from 
outside falling on the screen), wait a few seconds until 
the eyes become used to the light, and then slowly stop 
down the lens. As soon as the star disappears note the 
stop indicated by the pointer. Now stop the lens down 
as far as you can; place the head once more beneath the 
cloth, and slowly unstop the lens as soon as the star 
appears. Note the stop; it should be the same one as 
noted before; if it is not, take the one between the two. 
Let us suppose this stop is F/16. Without moving the 
camera ascertain the correct exposure for this view 
at F/8; this must be done with care, several plates being 
exposed to obtain the correct exposure : we will take this 
to be one second, we then know that when the star dis- 
appears at F/16, the exposure with the plate we used 
before is one second at F/8. From this data the light 
values of all the other stops can be ascertained; thus, 
if the star disappeared at F/32, the exposure would be 
16 seconds. The exposures should be worked out for 
the various stops, and written in one's notebook or 
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pasted on the back of the gauge. 

In the case of interiors it may be 
found that the light is too dark to 
show up the star at all; in this case 
two of the pieces of paper can be 
removed, but care must be taken to 
double the resulting exposure. 

When the gauge is used the 
camera should be arranged so that 
the darkest portion falls upon the 
screen. 

The only disadvantage to this 
method that I can see at present is 
that it cannot be used with hand 
cameras. I have tried to fit screen, 
stops, etc., to the view finders, but 
it is not very satisfactory. Of 
course it can be used with reflex 
hand cameras. 
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ON DENSITY. 
By G. E. C. Morris. 
HE correct amount of density 
in any negative is often a 
matter of some discussion. 
Beginners as a rule, in their 


anxiety to procure ample ‘* printing 
density," over-restrain and over- 
develop their plates, with the 


result that all their results are hard 
and chalky. 

I have in my possession a most 
excellent collection of whole-plate 
negatives, mostly architectural sub- 
jects, which are all, according to the 
modern idea, very much too dense. 
Yet, at the time they were taken, 
they were considered almost perfect 
negatives. This was some ten to 
twelve years ago, when fast plates 
were scarce, for most of them were 
taken on the old '' ordinary,” which 
was about four times as slow as the 
"ordinary °’ of to-day. Most of 
these negatives were developed with hydroquinone, 
great pains being taken to get good density and ample 
detail. I must say that as negatives they look very 
nice, but there is only one printing process that will do 
them justice, and that process is platinotype. 

Clearly, then, it is not the most enticing-looking 
negative that gives the best result. The question at 
once asserts itsclí—what is the correct amount of 
density? It certainly is not the sparkling, black and 
white, intensely black-skyed, hydroquinone-developed 
negative. Neither is it the thin, ghostly image that 
so often emanates from the beginner’s work-room, 
after he has been experimenting with flashlight plates. 
It certainly is neither of these, yet the exact amount 
of gradation that will give a good print on almost any 
paper, and vield a satisfactory enlargement, is an 
almost indescribable quality. When one has learnt to 
recognise, it is easy to produce with almost any 
sensible developer. I sav sensible because some are 
impossible altogether for plates. 
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Almost every developer has its 
own individuality, and when their 


respective peculiarities have been 
mastered, it is not a very hard 
matter to obtain the right 


?? 


“ quality ’’ if one knows what one 
wants. Of course, the whole secret 
really lies in correct exposure, for 
then a normally compounded 
developer may be depended on to 
produce a normally graduated 
negative. But how often, under 
adverse conditions, is exposure- 
correctly estimated ? 

With hand-camera exposures it is 
usually under; with a stand camera, 
to make sure of erring on the right 
side, it 1s sometimes over. It is 


then that the difficulty arises. The 
former induces harsh contrasts, 
blocked-up high-lights, and clear 
shadows, | and often excessive 


density; the latter flat weak images, 
with no contrast at all. How then 
are we to get correct density under 
these conditions? It is not always 
an easy matter, yet development is 
such a fine art nowadays that with 
skill it is actually possible to get 
almost any kind of result desirable, 
even though the exposure may be 
known to be incorrect. This is, of 
course, partly due to the great 
latitude of the modern plate. 

The correctly graduated negative 
is, to my mind, one that possesses 
ample detail, both in its lightest 
and darkest portions, without being 
too ‘‘contrasty’’; if anything, 
slightly transparent when held up 
to a bright light. Its tone should 
be uniform, and if yellow from pyro 


stain, the stain should not be too LL 


deep. This kind of negative will 
give the best all-round results. If it 
is too dense all through, the sense of atmosphere 
is lost; if too thin or flat, there is a lack of light and 
shade. 

No two developers are alike in their behaviour, yet 
any can, with skill and patience, be made to produce 
equal results. 

Some are more predisposed to density than others, 
as also are certain brands of plates. A slow plate, for 
example, especially if it has an isochromatic emulsion, 
is more prone to produce dense negatives than a quick 
one. Hence, to equalise matters, it is as well to use 
a density-giving developer for an ultra-rapid plate, and 
a less vigorous developer for a slow one. In the 
former, pyro-soda; in the latter, say metol, hydro- 
quinone, eikonogen, and hydroquinone, or even pyro- 
metol. The latter, however, although an almost ideal 
developer for subjects requiring delicate treatment, 1s 
abnormally quick in action, so much so that unless 
used with extreme care chemical fog is bound to ensue. 
Another point with regard to density that must not be 
overlooked is the influence of bromide as a restrainer. 
It is often advocated that unknown or uncertain expo- 
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sures should be developed with a solution having a large 
proportion of bromide. ' 

This is not altogether a good plan; it may prove 
effectual in extreme cases, but as a general rule, 
bromide tends not only to harsh contrasts, but to coarse- 
ness of grain in the image on the plate. 

I do not mean to imply that the use of bromide with 
discretion is responsible for the latter, but when it is 
used haphazard on any kind of plate, and for every ex- 
posure, however divergent, it does produce this 
fault. A properly compounded developer contains a 
sufficiency of bromide, and an extra dose, in nine cases 
out of ten, does not tend to produce a better negative. 

Negatives obtained. with an excessively restrained 
developer are seldom, if ever, satisfactory. They lack 
the delicate tone and gradation of that which is pro- 
duced by the alternative method, a weakened solution 
and slow development. 

Finally, let me add that once having hit upon the 
ideal negative, keep it as an example for future work, 
and make a note as to the conditions which made it 
successful. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATION. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 

(This is the second part of the article 
in which examples of Signor Guido 
Rey's work are used as illustration. The 
first portion appeared last week.) 


AINTINESS of coacep- 
tion and execution are 
showa in the other pic- 
tures. The ''Fumeur ” 

has something of the feeling of 
Meissonier in the love of elabora- 
tion that is shown in the costume, 
the embroidered cloth, and the still- 
life on the table. Perhaps there is 
something too much of this; at 
least the vessels on the table might 
have been used differently, in order 
to form a mass, and so avoid spot- 
tiness. Their object and that of 
the cloth is doubtless to break the 
straight lines. These, indeed, arc 
rather persistent ; but something 
was wanted to balance the figure, 
otherwise interest would have been 
too much concentrated in one 
corner, and the hanging picture 
comes in well for the purpose. 
The figure might have been moved 
a little more towards the centre, or 
the design might have been 
widened by half an inch of plain 
tone on the left to bring the eve 
more into the picture ; but the 
most useful step in this direction 
would be the elimination of the 
ornamental sleeve, which forms a 
competing point of interest in a 
very undesirable place. The head 
is remarkably good, and the tone 
is altogether well managed, the 
highest light making a bold and de- 
cisive accent, while the flat grey 
wall forms an admirable background for so much de- 
tail. The lantern in the right-hand corner seems 
scarcely wanted. In fact, this and the puffed sleeve 
are the objects that come most conspicuously under the 
head, '' What to Leave Out ;’’ but simplification and 
suppression could be carried still further with advan- 
tage, for, as it stands, the composition has conflicting 
points of emphasis, the still-life being rendered as if it 
were of no less importance than the smoker, who has a 
right to a dominating place in a design whose main 
object is his representation. 

‘It will Rain To-day ” strikes one as a reserved and 
exceedingly natural picture, with plenty of movement 
in the figure and expression in the face. At first 
glance one might think that this is just the kiad of 
thing to be obtained from a snapshot, it is so exactly 
how a woman would look in the circumstances indicated 
if she did not know she was being photographed. But 
consideration makes it plain that this is not the result 
of a lucky accident, but a thoroughly thought-out 
scheme in which, with all its apparent simplicity, every- 
thing has been artfully concentrated on the idea of an 
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“Ir Witt Rain To-Day.” 
^ An object-lesson in what to leave out " (see article). 
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anxious outlook on a threatening sky, and nothing that 
could possiblv suggest another idea has been admitted. 
This, then, is an object-lessoa in what to leave out. 
Everything has been left out that has not a direct coa- 
nection with the theme, and it is difficult to thiak of 
anything that could have been introduced to the further 
assistance of the idea or the effectiveness of the design. 
One might suggest that the white petticoat makes a 
high light rather too low in the composition, but the 
care with which the lady is holding it up is so helpful to 
the notion conveyed that it has its justification. The 
versatility of the artist is shown in the contrast be- 
tween the simplicity of this work and the claboration of 
'* Le Fumeur de Pipe,” and no one will have any diffi- 
culty in deciding which is the more expressive. 

The two ovals (pages 74, 75) successfully convey the 
effect of a girl seated in the full light of a window. In 
both instances the head and figure are represented very 
daintily. Not often is such good use made of a pretty 
model, and the impression that is given of beauty and 
colour in a glow of light cannot fail in its pleasurable 
effect. There is a remarkable grace of line in the figure 
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LE FUMEUR DE PIPE. 


An illustration possessing " something of the feeling of Meissonier " 


turned to the left, and the oval shape is in harmony with 
the fine curve of the back, while the picture is also 
marked by delicacy of tone and handling and apprecia- 
tive management of light. The chair, however, is some- 
what too insistent. No doubt it is a picturesque old 
chair, but the strength of its rendering enforces its 
rigidity, and rigidity is not the note of the picture, 
while such extreme darkness is harmful to the general 
tone. It would have been enough merely to suggest 
the chair and to let it lose itself in the shadows and 
atmosphere of the background. This has been better 
accomplished in the other oval, and here it will be 
observed that the chair takes a modest róle, by no 
means competing for attention with the main theme of 
the picture. But, judging by the reproduction, the 
general tone is less successful in this work than in the 
other. A stronger contrast has been sought, and vet 
it does not seem that the effect of light is intensified 
thereby. This only goes to show that light is to be 
captured with more certainty by adherence to values 
than bv the juxtaposition of black and white. The 
darkest shadow would doubtless be found under the 
hat-brim, but there is an equallv dark shadow on the 
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(page 76). 


fair skin of the model's neck, where a well-studied and 
interesting tone would be particularly valuable, and 
there might also have been more delicacy in the shadow 
tones of the face. A striking merit of the picture is 
the breadth of the high light that falls on the figure. It 
is perhaps not generally realised that details are lost in 
a strong light as well as in a dark shadow. The clear, 
diffused light is the one that enables us to see small 
things comfortably. Where the light is very strong it 
so arrests the vision that the things 1t envelops are not 
to be distinguished with precision. If anyone doubts 
this, let him try to examine a picture and appreciate its 
values in full sunlight. This, I think, is the chief 
lesson to be learnt from the present work. The light 
falling on the bodice is so strong that it submerges the 
details of drapery, appearing as light and nothing more. 
Here we have an example of the kind of just observa- 
tion that is essential to art. In this way a simple 
effect of light and shadow is obtained, and very effec- 
tive it is, despite any criticisms that I have ventured to 
offer. Signor Guido Rey's work is the more interesting 
because it is pervaded by thoughtfulness, and generally 
gives evidence of observation and good taste. 
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HERE is, in a street which I go down every day, 

an angel; she hangs outside a public house. 

This angel is an everlasting puzzle to me. I 

need not say that she is painted, for I doubt 
if anyone except Jacob ever saw an angel which was 
not painted. It is not the fact that she is painted which 
bothers me, but that she should be painted so badlv. 1 
know that in the days before photography opened the 
eyes of people many impossible things were painted, 
and were accepted as correct, but now that every other 
person one meets carries a Kodak it is only natural to 
expect that every other person is no longer a Philistine. 
Then how does it happen that the reformation which 
photography has made in the artistic morals of the 
nation has born so little fruit? One would have 
expected that by this time the landlord of the '' Angel ” 
would have had to stand so much chaff about the night- 
dress and the wings worn by the angel on his sign- 
board that he would, for very shame, have had a new 
angel, an up-to-date angel, painted over the entrance to 
his house. 

When the world was young, killing was not looked 
upon as murder; but when it became more civilised, laws 
were made which made killing murder. Is not the time 
now ripe for making offences against good taste punish- 
able by law? The sooner the better. Something will 
have to be done to protect what beauty is left in the 
world, or there will be nothing left to photograph in a 
hundred years. 

There is not one of us who can call to mind any place 
which is more beautiful than it was ten, twenty, or fifty 
years ago; but we all know of places which have been 
made much uglier in those periods. Only where man 
has not gone has beauty remained. Where man goes 
he cuts down a beautiful tree or two, and plants an 
ugly house. Or he cuts down the old hedges, full of 
wild roses and honeysuckle, and puts up telegraph posts 
in their stead. One has always had great compassion 
for the city child who has never seen a tree or a flower; 
at the rate we are going it there will not be a tree left 
in Britain in fifty years. Cannot photographers do 
something to stop this wanton destruction? When a 
wastrel runs through his patrimony, and sells all the 
timber on his estate at sixpence a tree, are there not 
enough photographers to bid sevenpence and save the 
trees? In Germany, I believe, no one is allowed to cut 
down a tree without getting permission from the police, 
and that is only given on condition that two trees shall 
be planted for every one cut down. 

Hitherto our local authorities have not tried to lift 
even a little finger against offences of this kind; if we 
ask why, we are told that the liberty of the subject is 
a sacred thing, and that as long as a person does not 
injure the person or property of another, he may do 
whatever he pleases. 

If we reply that the vandals by their want of taste 
are injuring both person and property by making the 
sensitive ill and irritable on seeing so much natural 
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beauty destroyed, and that property is being lessened 
in value all over the kingdom by the way the vandals 
treat it, we only get for an answer that the English and 
Scotch are business people, and that there is no room 
for sentiment in our little island. 

Yet why do these people who make business their 
god go to the most beautiful places they can find for 
their holidavs, and try to leave all their business behind 
them? They feel, yet do not know, that natural beauty 
supplies some undescribable want, and that living 
among it restores the body and mind as a rest of no 
other kind would. 

Unfortunately, this seeking after beauty by men who 
have ruined all the beautv near their own homes, is 
doing much harm in many country places. Old farm- 
houses where twenty years ago could have been found 
customs and spcech, to say nothing of sanded floors and 
furniture, which had not changed much since the 
days of Charles or Elizabeth, now trv to copy the 
ways of Suburbia. Cheap painted oilcloth covers the 
floors, and the furniture all hails from Curtain Road. 
Even pictures cover tne walls—such pictures !—it is a 
consolation that they are of German extraction. 

In many places the old thatched roofs are replaced 
with tiles, and all industries are given up, for the 
villagers and fisherfolk find it pays better to cater for 
visitors than to work as their forefathers did. 

The country people make these changes with the best 
intentions possible. They hope to make their visitors 
feel more at home, by filling; their houses with German 
prints, and sideboards with innumerable mirrors and 
brackets. It is, however, a great pity that those for 
whom the changes are made do not tell the country folk 
that they would rather have the sanded floors and old 
wooden benches and chests. Again, the new farm- 
houses and cottages which owners of property build on 
their estates are often enough to drive everyone out of 
the country. Where the old, long, low building stood 
sheltered under the elm trees for centuries, we go one 
day and can scarce believe our eyes, for the trees are 
no longer there, and in the place of the old thatched 
farmhouse, and the cowsheds nestling near it, is one 
of the houses which Jack built. It is not that architects 
of to-day cannot design houses, even farmhouses, 
which would harmonise with the surrounding country. 
What is surprising is that we, who pride ourselves on 
being able to see a long way ahead, tolerate any build- 
ing on our little island which is not perfectly in harmony 
with its surroundings. 

Photography has taught many to see who were 
before to all intents and purposes blind. Let us hope 
then that in ten or twenty years all offences against 
good taste will be punishable by law. 

The landlord of the ‘‘ Little Angel '' no doubt thinks: 
'* What does it matter to anyone what the painted sign- 
board looks like as long as my ales and wines are not 
sour? " He forgets that for one person who tastes his 
ales there are thousands who are sorry for his angel. 
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THE SCOTTISH SALON. 


(FRoM Our Own CORRESPONDENT.) 


N England the R.P.S. and the Salon contend for 
the title of the representative exhibition, while the 
Northern Exhibition has also some advocates for 
that claim; but in Scotland the Scottish Salon 
holds an undisputed claim to be the Scottish exhibition. 
Right at the start it asserted itself, some may have 
thought rather ambitiously, by claiming that the recog- 
nition of being hung was ample award to the exhibitors. 
The first exhibition at Perth proved, in spite of pessi- 
mistic prophets, that a good exhibition could be 
organised on the ‘‘ no prizes '" basis. Each succeeding 
vear has seen a step forward, and the position of The 
Salon (as it is called in Scotland, where they speak of 
the ** London Salon ") as the representative Scottish 
exhibition is undisputed and undisputable. 
Prior to the advent of the Salon, Scotland's entity in 
the world of pictorial photography was practically un- 
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R. MILNE, 1907 Salon Secretary. 
(Photograph by J. Douglas Ritchie.) 


recognised ; some of the greater lights had, indeed, 
forced recognition, but this was not extended to 
Scotland, as is testified by the fact that one Continental 
contemporary referred to Mr. J. Craig Annan as a cele- 
brated English photographer. Probably with a view 
to demonstrate Scottish ability in pictorial photo- 
graphy, the Scottish Salon is confined to the work of 
photographers resident in Scotland and Scots resident 
beyond the borders. This has successfully demon- 
strated to those outwith Scotland the fact that in the 
northern part of Britain there is a regiment of workers 
fit to take their place in the world's army of photo- 
graphers. ; 

It was thought at the initiation of the movement— 
nay, it was even said—that ‘‘ puir auld Scotland ” had 
not sufficient talent to promote an exhibition worthy of 
the name if the entries were so restricted ; but the pro- 
moters, confident in their knowledge of the latent 
ability in the country, in spite of dismal prophecies from 
without, persisted in the path they had mapped out, 
and a success greater than the most sanguine of them 
ever anticipated has crowned their efforts. 
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SIR JOHN URE PRIMROSE, BART., LL.D., President. 
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The original idea of holding the Salon in a different 
centre each vear is also a good one, as it spreads the 
interest taken in the exhibition over a wide area, and 
by the annual change of scene prevents staleness. It 
also introduces into the Salon committee each year new 
blood, which of itself promotes a perennial vitality that 
must of necessity make for good. 

Each succeeding exhibition has revealed to the 
general public some worker, or workers, of undoubted 
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merit who has pre- 
viously been un- 
known outside his 
or her own im- 
mediate neighbour- 
hood, and thus is 
the world of photo- 
graphic art enriched 
by a broadening of 
its vision, and each 
new success raises 
within the hearts of 
those who have not 
yet “arrived” a 
spirit of emulation 
that must needs 
bear good fruit in 
the coming years. 

The promoting 
body is the Scottish 
Photographic Fede- 
ration, and its 
national character, 
composed as it is of 
societies all over 
Scotland, has ren- 
dered an exhibition 
conducted on the 
lines of the Salon 
possible in a manner 
in which it could 
not have been if it 
had been instituted 
by any single 
society, however 
powerful. The 
Federation has had 
a markedly success- 
ful career. Origi- 
nated in 1903 with 
sixteen societies, it has now some forty societies, with 
a membership of about 2,600 federated with it, ranging 
from Aberdeen in the North to Dumfries in the South, 
and the Outer Hebrides on the West. Its various 
activities include the Salon, a monthly magazine, a 
year-book, a circulating portfolio (with gold plaque 
competition included) a lantern slide competition for 
a challenge shield, a corps of lecturers and demon- 
strators, etc., etc. 

This year the venue of the Salon is Paisley, that 
richly endowed township that has frequently claimed 
the attention of the world by the munificence of her 
philanthropic sons and daughters. 

Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., LL.D., president of 
the Federation, is convener of the Salon Committee. 
Sir John is himself an ardent photographer, though 
during his term of office as Lord Provost of Glasgow 
public business prevented him indulging as he would 
fain have done in his much-loved hobby. He showed 
his interest in the Salon when, as Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, he opened the Salon when it. was held in that 
city in 1905, and as convener of committee he has taken 
an active part in making the arrangements. 

The secretary, Mr. Robert Milne, has been an active 
Federationist since the formation of the Federation—in 
fact, with Mr. Bryce (another member of the Salon 
Committee) he attended the opening meeting at Perth, 
and was appointed a member of Council, a position he 
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still holds. He was 
elected secretary of 
the Paisley Photo- 
graphic Society nine 
years ago, and five 
years ago, when it 
was amalgamated 
with the Paisley 
Philosophical Insti- 
tute (founded 1808), 
and became the 
photographic section 
of that body, he was 
continued in office. 
Some two years ago, 


through the gene- 
rosity of Mr. James 
Coats, jun., the 


society was placed in 
possession of a 
sumptuous suite of 
rooms, of which 
more anon. Last 
year, on being ap- 
pointed Salon secre- 


tary, Mr. Milne 
resigned the secre- 
taryship of the 


society, and if ability 
and willingness to 
work, combined 
with a suave, tactful 
personality and an 
unobtrusive deter- 
mination to “get 
there," count for 
anything, the 1907 
Salon may be 
already written 
down a success. 

The Paisley Society, which invited the Salon to 
Paisley for this year, was founded in 1858, so that next 
year it will celebrate its jubilee. It has a membership 
of about 200, its vitality shows no indication of the 
weight of years, and has for twenty-one years promoted 
an annual exhibition. This was always confined to 
members, but three vears ago a class was introduced 
open to associates of the Federation. 

Its rooms at 28, Oakshaw Street are probably the 
finest society rooms in Scotland, and not many south of 
the Tweed will surpass them in completeness and con- 
venience. On entering, there is on the right a com- 
fortable reading-room ; then in the copving-room is 
Professors Barr and Stroud's copying and lantern slide 
apparatus. There are two developing-rooms—one for 
plates and the other for papers. In the plate room 
there is a washer taking plates from 31 bv 31 to 15 by 
12, and a clever arrangement for making contact lan- 
tern slides without disturbing the other workers; the 
floor is entirely lead covered. Three enlarging-rooms 
have lanterns by Hume, Edinburgh, fitted with Nernst 
electric lamps. There is also a dust-proof drying-room 
for plates and papers. On the ground floor is a hall 
seating 100, committee-room, etc., etc. 

The Art Gallery, in which the Salon is to be housed, 
is part of the Museum buildings. These buildings 
were the gift of the late Mr. Peter Coats, who saw the 
necessity of a building to contain the valuable collec- 
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JAMES PATRICK. ( Self-portrait.) 


tions made by the natural history, geological, botanical, 
and other sections of the Philosophical Institute, hence 
the Museum. In the Art Gallery is annually held a very 
popular art exhibition, at present open. This gallery, 
which is entirely top lit, is approached by a magnifi- 
cent staircase, and will worthily house the National 
Salon. 

As decided at last annual meeting of the Federation, 
the appointment of the Board of Selection was left to 
the Council, and it is conceded on all hands that they 
have been successful in securing an eminently powerful 
Board, to wit: Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Wm. Crooke, 
Patrick Downey, R. S. W., Alex. Keighley, and James 
Patrick. The composition of the Board shows two 
innovations—the appointment of an artist member in 
Mr. Downey, and an Englishman in Mr. Keighley, who 
was the chosen English exhibitor at the 1905 Salon. 

A feature of the exhibition is the invitation annually 
extended to two workers outwith Scotland to send re- 
presentative collections of their work to the Salon. 
This gives visitors an opportunity of contrasting native 
work with that of other peoples and other climes. 
Last year Herr Masuren, of Halle, was to send a col- 
lection of Austrian and German work to Dundee, but 
illness prevented him at the last moment. He is, how- 
ever, to redeem his promise this year, and is sending 
about twenty pictures. Mr. C. F. Inston will repre- 
sent England with about two dozen pictures, and so 
much has been heard of his one-man shows that his 
collection is being eagerly looked forward to by many. 
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At the 1906 Salon, at Dundee, a feature was made of 
the Art Union, and principally by its aid pictures to the 
value of over £445 were sold. This procedure is being 
followed at Paisley, and Mr. Norman S. Cochrane, as 
Art Union secretary, is anxious to maintain the posi- 
tion attained at Dundee, if he cannot excel it. 

The Salon opens on February 23rd, entries closing 
on the 31st of this month with Mr. Robert Milne, Linn- 
dale, Potterhill, Paisley, who will willingly send copies 
of the prospectus to all applicants. The opening cere- 
mony, to be performed by Provost Eadie, with Sir 
John Ure Primrose, Bart., as chairman, will be fol- 
lowed by an informal lunch; after which comes the 
annual general meeting of the Federation. On the 
evening of February 22nd there is a private view and 
conversazione, to which the delegates of all the fede- 
rated societies are invited. 

Local interest has been awakened in the approaching 
exhibition (which will probably result in an increased 
membership to the local association), and the local press 
is already noting the progress of arrangements A 
strong '' Entertainment " Committee has been ap- 
pointed, and entertainments will be given every night 
during the three weeks the show is open. The Hang- 
ing Committee will include several local artistic 
gentlemen, and everything is being done to ensure 
success. 

During the time the Salon is open it should be visited 
by every photographer in Scotland who takes any 
Interest in the art. 
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THE HIDDEN SECRETS OF THE PLATE. 


DR. MEES ON HIS PHOTO-CHEMICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 
(Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 


URING the last two or three years Dr. C. E. K. Mees and 
Dr. S. E. Sheppard have been making some searching photo- 
chemical investigations, with the object of elaborating a theory of 
development, and from time to time they have communicated their 
results to the Royal Photographic Society. The last of their papers, 
marking the end of their collaboration for the present, was read by 
Dr. Mees at the last ordinary meeting of the society, and Mr. Sterry, 
whose well-known theory of primary and secondary development 
the authors of the paper controverted, was present and detended 
his case. Mr. Sterry's theory was brought forward about two and 
a half years ago, wed he found that photographic plates, bathed 
in chromic acid after exposure, showed curious effects in the shape 
of the curve obtained on development. He therefore suggested that 
development might be separated into primary and secondary, and 
that the chromic acid bath prevented the secondary development. 
The interest with which the Mees and Sheppard paper was 
followed by a crowded audience 
seemed to point to the fact that the 
chemical | problems underlying 
photography are fairly well under- 
stood by photographic workers, in 
spite of the necessary use of such 
terms as development constants, 
inertia, and "gamma infinity.” 
The results of an exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the action of | 
chromic acid on plates were un- | 
folded. It was found that if a plate | 
were developed immediately after 
chromating, the ‘gamma infinity” 
«eid not go down, the inertia re- 
mained unaltered, only the velocity 
constant of the developer known as 
K was lowered by the action of the 
acid. The first effect of bathing a 
plate in chromic acid, followed . 
directly by development, was there- 
fore to cause a fall in the rate of 


r- 


development. There was no 
chemical reaction between the 
chromic acid and the silver 
bromide. The chromic acid effect | 


was completely destroyed by 
sodium sulphite, and the plate then 
gave a normal velocity constant. | 
If a plate were to be left with | 
chromic acid in it for some time | 
before development not only did 
the velocity constant vary, but the - 
amma infinity " fell also. This 
effect could not be destroyed by 
sulphiting, and therefore it was | 
evident that the chromic acid 
actually, and absolutely destroyed 
the latent Ms A The longer the 
chromated plate stood before 
development the greater was the fall of the “ gamma infinity." Not 
only was the latent image affected in this way, but the inertia of 
the plate was also, to some extent, retarded. The rate of the fall 
of the “gamma infinity " was the second or third power in the 
concentration. l 

The second part of the paper dealt with the action of certain salts, 
particularly copper sulphate, but also the salts of iron, mercury, 
and uranium, in the desensitising of plates. The salts of lead, 
chromium, silver, and zinc were tried with negative results, but 
when a plate was left for several hours in a weak solution of copper 
sulphate a strong effect was obtained on the “gamma infinity," and 
the latent image was destroyed. The relative effects were as 
follows :: the extent to which the plate was desensitised by copper 
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Selection Committee, Scottish Salon. 
(Photograph by the Draycott Galleries.) 


sulphate was 3.6, by uranium nitrate 4.4, by salts of iron 6.9, and 
by mercury, which probably belonged to another class of action 
working on the silver bromide itself, over 100. i 

In the copper solutions partial re-sensitising was obtained with 
quinine sulphate, it being well known that quinine salts reverse the 
action of copper. Dr. Mees thought that the action of copper in 
desensitising a plate was parallel to the action of copper 1n oxi- 
dising the sodium sulphate. The effect of bathing a plate in copper 
sulphate or uranium nitrate was to increase the oxidising reaction. 
The conclusion of the authors was that the latent image did not 
consist of metallic silver, but of a solution of some haloid in the 
silver bromide. The discovery of the strong desensitising action 
of the salts might, they considered, give the clue to certain difh- 
culties which emulsion makers experience. 

Mr. Sterry, in defending the chromate process, pointed out that 
it was now in practical working for the development of bromide 

papers, and said that if anyone 
was really requiring a plate with 
great latitude, a proper working 
with  bichromate of potash or 
chromic acid would give what was 
| needed. He could not agree that 
chromic acid destroyed the latent 
image to the extent of which Dr. 
Mees had spoken, because the 
success of its action on bromide 
paper work was due to the fact that 
* the “slowing” was so slight that 
while certain practical advantages 
were gained nothing of importance 
was lost. The effect of chromic 
acid was, while not altering the 
lights, to bring out the detail in the 
shadows. Mr. Sterry admitted, 
however, that his theory fell to the 
ground to this extent, that one par- 
ticular emulsion was shown to 
resist the action of the chromic 
| acid, thus showing that it was 
| dependent on the mode of prepara- 
tion of the plate. 
| Professor Bothamlev agreed with 
| Dr. Mees that potassium bichro- 
mate did absolutely wipe out and 
render completeiy undevelopable 
the image produced by the action 
of light. It was not easy, he said, 
to understand why potassium 
bichromate should wipe out that 
image; moreover, the statement 
had been contradicted. It ap- 
peared, however, that the addition 
of the bichromate solution wiped 
out what should have been the 
black deposits of silver, but did not 
wipe out what were the com- 
paratively faint deposits of silver. The rate of action was 
largely influenced and accelerated by the mass of silver present, 
and it was well known that the mass of one of the con- 
stituents often exercised an extraordinary effect upon the rate of 
action. 

Referring to Dr. Mees’ theory that the desensitisers acted by 
catalysing the acidation reaction, Dr. Mees, by the way, gave an 
excellent definition of catalysis: “the acceleration of a reaction by 
the addition of a substance, which substance is not used up in the 
reaction." Professor Bothamley thought that all these desensitising 
salts, having '' poor relations," were capable of existing in two 
degrees of oxidation, and that possibly there was a formation of 
metallic compound between the quinine and the copper. 
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THE ABBEYS OF THE CISTERCIANS. 


HE photographer who studies old buildings not onły for their 

picturesqueness but also for their architectural interest, and in 
order to re-write, as far as possible, the life of past ages, might 
take as a fruitful subject the group of Cistercian abbeys in this 
country. They include buildings like Tintern and Fountains, which 
are among the most beautiful monastic remains that have come 
down to us. On this subject Mr. C. H. Bothamley, F.C.S., had 


a great deal that was interesting to tell the members of the Blenheim 
Club at a recent meeting. 

The Cistercians were an offshoot of the original Order of St. 
Benedict, and were formed into a separate community as a protest 
against certain laxities and corruptions which had crept into the 
parent establishment. In consequence of this the Cistercians 
Observed a strictness and severity which is permanently reflected in 
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PATRICK DowNIE, R.S.W. 
Selection Committee, Scottish Salon. 


(Photograph by T. and R, Annan & Sons.) 


their architecture, where everything in the nature of ornament was 
prohibited. Their real founder was an Englishman—Stephen 
Harding, of Sherborne—and they secured a great hold in this 
country. In Scotland they had several abbeys—Melrose was one— 
and many in Ireland. They devoted themselves to building and to 
agriculture, their employment of *' lay brothers" making it possible 
tor them to build and farm at a great rate. In fact, they were the 
first great farmers in this country, and in their building, although 
most of their minsters were erected in the Norman period, they 
introduced many original and distinctive features, particularly the 
pointed. arch. 

All their buildings had the same nucleus, the most typical and 
complete example being Kirkstall Abbey, near Leeds. The church 
hid aisles to the nave but no aisles to the chancels. It had 
transepts, and on the eastern side of the transepts two or three 
chapels. On the south side of the church was a cloister court, 
round about which were the sacristy, chapter house, parlour, the 
general room for the monks, the refectory, and a long range of 
buildings to the west of the cloister devoted to the ‘lay brothers." 

The Cistercians were the first people to employ the pointed arch 
for structural purposes, as distinct from purely decorative purposes. 
This was markedly the case at Kirkstall, where the work is of a 
moderately late Norman character, with no Transition detail at all. 
The great church at Fountains shows good middle Norman work, 
but the choir is thirteenth century, and the cloister arcade has 
beautiful trefoil arches of a later date. In every case, except 
Fountains, the fine Perpendicular Cistercian tower has collapsed. 
At Fountains it is of the Early English transitional stvle, and dates 
from 1450. Rievaulx Abbey, near Helmsiey, in Yorkshire, shows 
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probably the earliest bit of Norman work in these abbeys, and 
includes a beautiful triforium of later date. As already stated, one 
of the rules of the order was that there was to be nothing in the 
nature of carved ornament, but the artistic instincts of the 
mediæval craftsman continually got the better of him, and in a 
dark corner at Rievaulx can be seen carved corbells, done in 
defiance of the prior. As a whole, however, the Cistercian architec- 
ture shows what can be done merely by paying attention to form 
and proportion. Even the dog-tooth ornament, invariably found 
in the cathedrals of the period, is absent from Cistercian work. 

The church at Tintern, too, shows what could be done in the 
fourteenth century with simple constructional ornament, nothing 
being carved simply as a naturalistic representation. An interesting 
feature of Tintern is the remains of the stone screens which 
separated the nave from the aisles. In the fourteenth century, 
however, there was a breaking away from tradition, and this is 
evident at Furness, which has the most beautiful monastic chapter 
house remaining in the land. 

Exceedinglv interesting are the monks’ dormitories to be seen in 
the old abbev of Valle Crucis, near Llangollen, and in that of 
Cleeve, in Somerset, where the dormitories still carry roofs. It is 
worthy of note that ali Cistercian abbeys were built far away from 
towns, and this fact explains why those that still exist are in ruins, 
and why no Cistercian abbey has ever been converted into a 
cathedral. 


— —44———— 


Messrs. Hurman's Staff Dinmer.—At the Acorn Hotel, 
Birmingham, on the 7th inst., was held a dinner of the emplovés 
of the Midland Branch of Messrs. Hurman, Ltd., and a most 
enjovable affair was provided. There were upwards of thirty-five 
covers, and occupying the post of honour was the managing 
director, Mr. F. K. Hurman. After the menu had been diligently 
assimilated, the chairman proposed the toast, “ The King, Queen, 
and Royal Family," and spoke in glowing terms of the Queen's 
support to photography, and therebv to the allied industries. 
Needless to say, the toast was enthusiastically honoured. Then 
genial “Tom” Marlow proposed, and Mr. Barnes seconded, 


* Our Employers—continued success of our firm." This was 
responded to both bv the chairman, and the genial local manager, 
Mr. Arthur Webb. In proposing the “ Photographic Press," THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER was coupled, and this was responded to 
by Mr. Pilditch. An excellent musical entertainment followed, 
and great credit is due to the staff for the high-class concert pro- 
vided from among their ranks. Miss Manison sang charmingly, 
as also did Miss Chinery and Mrs. Evans, while Mr. W. H. Evans 
(elocutionist), Mr. Powls (violin), and Mr. A. G. Webb (reading) 
—not to omit mention of other helpers—were “hosts” in them- 
selves. 
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a NOTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Perhaps the most striking application of stereoscopic 
photography is in the production of stereograms of the 
heavens in the general sense or of a star group, one star or 
more of which shows apart, or of an isolated object, as the 
sun, moon, or a planetary group. The whole subject is 
treated of at length by Dr. Neuhauss in the Photographische 
Rundschau (No. 1 of 1907, p. 8), his text being a collection 
of twelve celestial stereograms by Dr. Max Wolf, of the 
Heidelberg Observatory. The sun is perhaps the easiest 
object to photograph in stereoscopic fashion, but to obtain 
effect it is desirable to select a time when many spots arc 
visible. A few hours being allowed to elapse between the 
taking of two photographs, the rotation of the sun will provide 
the required stereoscopic difference. 

As regards the moon, perhaps the best course to adopt is 
that followed with so much success some forty years 
ago by Warren de la Rue, who for years availed him- 
self of every opportunity to photograph the moon at the full, 
and then he paired together those which showed satisfactory 
stereoscopic effect. We all know that the moon at the 
present time presents one face to the earth, which fact may 
be expressed by saying that the moon rotates on its axis syn- 
chronously with the earth, or perhaps better by saying that 
the moon does not rotate on its axis, but acts as if a part 
of the earth. Dr. Neuhauss puts it this way, but suggests 
that the original rotation has stopped ; still there is a slight 
backward and forward motion, or pendulum-like oscillation, 
which will give a stereoscopic difference; other views also 
may be tenable to account for a stereoscopic difference 
between various photographs. Saturn, with its two moons. 
can be obtained stereoscopically by taking the photographs 
on successive evenings, and comets, or occasionally star 
groups, may be obtained stereoscopically bv allowing suit- 


able intervals. Possibly the comparison of present stellar 
photographs with future stellar photographs may lead to 
results of extreme interest. With an interval of but one 
year the nebula of Orion gave a distinct stereoscopic effect. 

The English patent (No. 18,422 of 1906) to Mr. Azuma, of 
Tokyo, involves an ingeniously devised magnesium flash- 
lamp for portraiture. A supporting surface something like 
a long-handled spade held with the blade upwards carries a 
powder pan shaped so as to spread the light into a sheet, a 
fulminating-pellet igniter, the stem of which is struck by a 
spring-operated hammer normally held off by a catch, and a 
pneumatic release device consisting of a bulb connected by 
a flexible tube to the pressure bulb, which, of course, can 
be at any required distance, and may be operated svn- 
chronously with the shutter. 

A recent failure of the electric light in Oxford Street onc 
evening while the shops were crowded with customers is 
said to have involved a loss to the tradesmen of some hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and the incident is directing pro- 
minent attention to the economics of artificial lighting. It 
seems that the Borough Council charges 4d. to 6d. a unit, 
but the gas companies are now offering to provide light at a 
much lower rate, and to themselves provide fittings. Further, 
it would seem that private electric companies can now put in 
complete plants which, all told, will light at :4d. per 
unit, while Crossley Brothers are prepared to supply quite 
small oil engine plants (24 kilowatt), consisting of a combined 
engine and dynamo, the cost of working being only 3d. per 
unit, but this does not include attendance. It would seem 
that the private electrical installation may in many cases be 
far more desirable and cheaper than public supply, even 
for quite small establishments, and photographers especially 
should give attention to the possibilities of small installations. 


Reproduction of Documents by Photography. 


When unfailing accuracy is required in making a copy of a 
manuscript, photography becomes desirable, and in 450/]o it is 
pointed out that typewritten matter, if on thin paper and in black, 
or if as a carbon set-off, may be conveniently copied in the printing 
frame ‘by the usual cyanofer method. There are, however, many 
cases in which an exact copy of matter sent out from an office is 
required, and this matter often is partly printed, partly written, 
and partly sketched; moreover, a means of copving is required 
that is available for all subjects and at all times and with a 
minimum of delay. "These conditions are not difficult to fulfil, as if 
a rigid camera, with a rapid lens, set accurately once for all, is 
placed conveniently in position over a writing table, an exposure 
of 30 to 6o seconds by the usual gaslight will serve for sheets laid on 
that part of the table included in the field ; but, speaking generally, 
the copy 'will be on a considerably reduced scale. For ease, con- 
venience, and uniform success in work of this kind certain condi- 
tions are necessary. The lens should be of sufficiently long focus 
to bring the camera to a height over the table, where it will cause 
no inconvenience, and as copies may have to be made from books, 
packages, or other objects presenting considerable thickness, it 
will be necessary to have provision for raising the camera by a 
measured amount when a thick object is photographed. Probably 
the best lens to use is a long-focus portrait or Petzval lens of high 
quality, working at F/4, and only covering a plate the longest 
measure of which is but one-sixth of the focal length, the Petzval 
lens, if good and in proper adjustment, siving quite wonderful 
central definition at full aperture, but extreme care must be taken 
in making the focal adjustments once for all. A high quality 


Petzval lens, 313 inches in diameter and of 14 inches focal length 
will at full aperture reproduce a page of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER with a reduction to two inches high, so that every letter 
is finely sharp, and it is questionable whether any other type of 
lens will do this at F/4. Again it must be remembered that the 
once-for-all adjustment must be as perfect as possible, and it 
has to be made in relation to the plate used, the chemical focus 
sometimes varying according to the colour correction of the plate. 


Secret Inks for Photographic Use. 


Quillon recommends writing on paper with a solution of ferric 
chloride so much diluted that the yellow tint is not recognisable by 
the eye. When the sheet is photographed a negative of the writing 
is obtained. In this case it is obviously necessary to use a non- 
orthochromatic or ordinary plate, and the non-orthochromatic effect 
can be enhanced by the use of a blue or violet screen. If a weak 
solution of quinine sulphate is used as an ink the writing will be 
invisible, but it can be made to show in a photograph, if the photo- 
grapher knows his business. A source of light rich in ultra violet 
must be used, and, as in the above-mentioned case, ordinary— 
not orthochromatic—plates should be used, but speaking 
generally, no screen. 


Spontaneous Ignition of Carbon Dieulphide. 


Ether and light petroleum have been known to ignite spontane- 
ously when agitated, possibly from electric sparks following on 
cleavage, and Anowledge mentions several cases in which carbon 
disulphide has ignited when being poured out. Those who have 
occasion to handle inflammable liquids should refer to p. 16 of 
Knowledge for January of this year. 
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A HIGH-CLASS DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT AT LOW PRICE. 
A NEW INTRODUCTION BY MESSRS. A. E. STALEY AND CO. 


ITHERTO the high-class double anastigmat has been a lens 
H for the few, by reason of its higher price; but owing to 
certain improvements in construction and the efficient organisation 
of the means of production, we have, at the hands of Messrs. A. E. 
Staley and Co. (19, Thavies Inn, Holborn, London, E.C.) a 
separable doublet of quite first-class quality, and at a moderate 
price, a price not in excess of that charged a few years ago for 
double aplanats of the best quality. 

essrs. Staley's new lens is called 
the “ Euryplan," and we learn from 
the preliminary price list, and from 
the engraving on the mount of the 
lens itself, that it is manufactured 
under the German patent No. 
135,742, a patent granted to Herr 
Arbeit, of Wetzlar, and bearing date 
February 21, 1901. This specifica- 
tion refers to a particular stepping 
or graduation of the refractive 
indices of the glass used in making 
elements of a doublet, these being ele- 
ments of three glasses, two cemented 
together, and an air gap being 
left by which the flatness of field can 
be adjusted. Those, however, who 
wish for full information as to the 
forms claimed in this specification, 
must read it for themselves, but the 
claim is for chromatically and spherically corrected doublets, the 
single element of which encloses an air lens and consists of three 
glasses. Of the three glasses, the front and the back are of similar 
material, and of lower refrangibility than the intermediate glass, 
when the externals are negative and the intermediate is positive. 
When, however, the externals are positive and the intermediate is 
negative, the externals are of higher refrangibility. The second 
condition is that referred to in the specification as being preferable, 


and this may be the construction of a sample lens sent to us by 
Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co. for examination. 


The lens sent to us is an anastigmat constructed on the Arbeit 


patent principle, and having a focal length of seven inches. 
The maximum intensity is Fs. 

a 7 by 5 plate admirably; indeed, so well as to make it just the 
lens for the outdoor worker, who wishes to be so prepared for 
and armed against bad light that he can 
sures in dull weather. 
admirably corrected for astigmatism and other forms of spherical 
aberration that it will copy from the flat with minute detail at full 
aperture, hence it should prove of value to process workers, to 
whom speed in copying is important. 
is excellent, so that it becomes suited not only for colour work and 


6, and with this aperture it covers 


ive snapshot expo- 
Again, the lens now in our hands is so 


Again, the colour correction 


copying from coloured originals, but for use at full aperture 


with any of the various colour corrected plates now on the market ; 
in other words, the focus will be practically the same whether an 
ordinary plate or any kind of colour sensitised plate be used. 


The 7 by 4 lens, if stopped down to something near to the limit 


of the scale, which reaches F/60, will cover a whole-plate or some- 


thing larger, hence it becomes a moderately wide angle lens. 

To be prepared for all subjects, the amateur requires an anas- 
tigmatic doublet that will divide so as to give a single landscape 
of longer focus, and this advantage of division is possessed bv 
the Euryplan. In short, the Euryplan is a really high anastigmat 
doublet for all uses at a low price. The seven-inch F/5.8 Euryplan 
now in hand costs Z5, but a Euryplan of this focal length in the 
F/6.8 series costs but £4, while a more rapid form, working at 
F/4.5 costs £7 10s. Thus it will be seen that the price of the 
Euryplan is about half that now charged for high-class separable 
anastigmats of similar intensity. 

The Euryplans are made in a sufficient variety of sizes to cover all 
ordinary needs. In the F/6.8 series, and also in the F/5.6, there is 
a choice of thirteen foci, ranging from three inches to twenty-four 
inches, while in the F/4.s series there are nine lenses from three 
and a half inches to twelve inches. 


— M t 
WELLCOME'S EXPOSURE NOTE-BOOK FOR 1907. 


E popular photographers pocket-book has undergone 
fresh revision for the current year, and no efforts have been 
spared to increase, if possible, the usefulness of what has 
become quite an institution in the photographic world. No 
time has been lost in bringing the list of plate-speeds up to 
date, and care has been taken to add many of the latest 
introductions in plates and films. As the figures are very re- 
liable, and the list of plate-speeds very complete, there is no 
doubt that its usefulness will be fully as great, if not greater, 
than in former years. As the old series of examples illustrating 
the article on exposure has been replaced by an entirely new 
one, its usefulness to the tyro will be increased. We have 
used one of these mechanical calculators in the Wellcome 
Note-book for years, and have always found it both accurate 
and simple in use, and the calculation of the exposure an 
exceedingly simple matter. 


The article on machine, tank, or stand development is very 
comprehensive, and clearly describes this method, which has 
been much written about and more widely taken into practical 
use during the past year. The usual diary and memorandum 
pages are retained, but increased space is provided for record 
of negative exposures, there being now room for some 340 
entries. 

Each copy is accompanied by a folding-card, for hanging up, 
giving useful information regarding the timing of development 
by the factorial method for various degrees of contrast, par- 
ticulars of equivalent plate-speed numbers, according to the 
different systems in use, etc. 

The familiar art-green covers are retained, and the price, 1s., 
remains the same; those who have once used it will use it 
again, and to those in trouble with their exposures we say 
confidently, " Use a Wellcome Exposure Note-book." 


H 


A Photographic Price List of Half a Century Ago.—Fifty years 
ago the leading firm for the supply of chemical and scientific 
apparatus was George Knight and Sons, of Foster Lane, Cheap- 
side, and this firm was awarded a medal at the great exhibition 
of 1851, the list of their exhibits occupying about a column and a 
half in the Exhibition Catalogue (p. 462, vol. 1). As far as we 
know, the firm is now entirely non-existent, although there was 
some years ago a removal to Farringdon Street; but Mr. Leon 
Steiner, of 21, Silverdale Road, Chingford, is the possessor of a 
copy of the 1852 edition of Messrs. George Knight and Sons’ 
Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus, this being a booklet of 
forty-two pages. The leading feature of the catalogue is apparatus 
‘or material for the daguerreotype process, and a portrait of 
Daguerre, engraved from a daguerreotype by Claudet, stands at 
the head of the catalogue. Messrs. Knight appear to have been 
the first to introduce the swing-back, a contrivance “for placing 
the plate in an inclined position, by which two objects at different 
distances are brought into the same focus," and reference is made 
to Mr. R. J. Bingham's “ Photogenic Manipulation" as containing 
a further description. On the next page is figured Marten's almost 
forgotten panoramic camera, and fig. 10, p. 14, shows Claudet's 
Focimeter; one of those instruments, made by Knight, being in 
the collection of the Royal Photographic Society. Several chemicals 


which are now manufactured on a large scale at a low rate were 
much dearer half a century ago, and it is interesting to know 
that Knight's price for pyrogallic acid was As 10s. per ounce, or 
2s. 6d. for a bottle containing 30 grains. Potassium bromide is 
quoted at 4s. 6d. per ounce, and hyposulphite of soda is listed at 
3s. per lb. This is the only copy of Knight’s 1852 catalogue of 
which we know, and it is to be hoped that this will not be lost 
sight of or destroyed. It would be a welcome addition to the 


Library of the Patent Office, or that of the Royal Photographic 
Society. l 


Rapid Holostigmat Lens.—Messrs. Watson and Sons, of 313, 
High Holborn, London, W.C., advise us that they have added to 
their well-known series of Holostigmatic lenses, one of extra 
rapidity, working at an aperture of F/4.5. Although belonging to 
the class of extremely rapid anastigmats, it is a true doublet lens 
and convertible, the working aperture of the component lenses being 
F/8, and an image of remarkable brilliancy is obtained under either 
circumstances. Each lens covers nearly double the area of the plate 
for the size of which it is assigned, so that the widest scope of a 
rising front can be used. The workmanship is most excellently 


carried out, and prices are not excessive, the smallest quarter-plate 
lens being £6 7s. 6d. 
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Re W E had the pleasure the other 


day of an interview with Mr. 

W. C. Hughes on the subject of his 
Bijou enlarging lantern, and espe- 
cially with reference to the rectangu- 
4 lar condenser of which he is the in- 
| ventor and sole maker. Mr. Hughes 
had one of the lanterns which was 
fitted with the Nernst light, in operation, and 
we were able to see the clearness and white- 
ness of the light thrown upon the screen, 
as well as its entire freedom from the colour rays which cause 
so much trouble in the case of the circular condensers. The 


rectangular condensers are made larger than the dimensions of the 
negative which is to be used with them, so that every particle of the 
negative has passing through it a clear strong light entirely free from 
colour rays or any falling off of illumination of light at the edges. 
These condensers are made of pure white crown glass, and are of 
British manufacture, and their small size and extreme portability 
commend them to the amateur. 


]t might be supposed that for these many advantages a larger price 


W. C. HUGHES AND CO.'S ENLARGING LANTERNS 
WITH RECTANGULAR CONDENSERS. 


January 22, 1907. 


would be charged than for the circular form, but such is not 

the case, and the cost will be found to be rather less than the 
circular pattern. The quarter-plate size is 35s., half-plate 63s., 
and whole-plate 1055s. 

The Bijou enlarging lanterns 
themselves are, as their name 
implies, quite small and handy for 
their purpose, offer great latitude 
of adjustment for both enlarging 
and reducing, have a falling and 
rising front, and are of excellent 
workmanship and perfectly level. 
A nest of carriers is provided 
taking all sizes up to the limit of 
the condenser, and, in addition 
to use as an enlarging lantern, 
the Bijou can be used as an 
ordinary projection lantern. : . 

The prices of the lanterns are as follows:—Quarter-plate size, 
£6 10s.; 5 by 4, 7 guineas; haif.plate, £12 10s., and whole-plate, 
418 10s. Complete with lens and non-actinic glass screen. 

Specially useful in places where there is no supply of gas or 
electric light is a new pattern acetylene generator, which com- 
bines simplicity with perfect safety; it is absolutely safe, the 
smallest generator made, and is guaranteed for twelve months. It 
is very portable and easy to carry about, and should it be upset 
there 1s no escape of gas; in fact, it can equally well be used lying 
on its side as in an upright position. "This generator, when not in 
use as a supply for the lantern, can be used as an ordinary illumin- 
ant if a special burner, costing 2s., be procured. 

The acetylene generator is supplied in two sizes at 30s. and 425. ; 
the No. 1 size is the one most generally used for enlargements. 

The Beta pattern is supplied without front or lens, thus enabling 
amateurs to use their own camera and lens. The camera is placed 
in front with the focussing screen turned back; this makes a great 
difference in price, as a quarter-plate is only 63s., and half-plate 
105s. There is a choice of three styles of lighting, all quite simple 
and easy to manipulate. 


c 


Edinburgh Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition will 
be held from February 23 to March 9g. Entries close February 9, 
and pictures must be delivered not later than February 13. Full 
particulars and entry forms may be obtained from the hon. exhibi- 


tion secretary, Mr. H. Stewart Wallace, W.S., 77, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Bolton Amateur Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition 
will be held in the Victoria Hall, Bolton, on March 6, 7, and 9. 
There will be four open classes, and three for members only, 
the awards being in the form of silver and bronze medals in 
each class, and in addition a gold medal will be presented by 
Alderman Wm. Nicholson for the best picture in the exhibition. 
In connection with the Northern photographic exhibition, the 
committee of the Bolton A.P.S. undertake to deliver on Mon- 
day, March 11, by special messenger, all pictures exhibited at 
Bolton and entered for the Northern exhibition, free of cost 
to the exhibitor, in good time for judging. It is hoped that 
workers will freely take advantage of this offer. Entry forms 
from hon. sec., Mr. G. Holt, 187, Deane Church Lane, Bolton. 


Nelson Camera Club.—The annual meeting was held on 
January 8, when Mr. Fred Hartley, secretary of the club, pre- 
sented a most encouraging report, which showed that there 
were sixty-three members on the club books. The following 
officers were elected for the year:—President, Mr. Arthur 
Smith; vice-presidents, Councillor H. Eastwood, and Messrs. 
A. Ingham, J. E. Ashworth, A. Horne, A. Pennington, D. 
Pooley, J. Whittaker, J. Ingham, W. I. Moore, H. J. Horton, 
F. Ashworth, and J. T. Brindle; secretary, Mr. Fred Hartley ; 
assistant secretary, Mr. Walter Harper; treasurer, Mr. J. Dixon; 
auditor, Mr. F. Ashworth ; lanternist, Mr. A. Ingham ; delegate 
to the Royal Photographic Society's Affiliation, Councillor H. 
Eastwood ; committee, Messrs. J. Whiteside, A. Pennington, 
T. F. Ashworth, L. Ashworth, J. E. Nuttall, A. Ingham, and 
D. Pooley. 


Torbay Camera Society's annual meeting took place at Wells- 
wood Hall, the Torquay residence of Mr. Marillier, on January 9, 
when Colonel Macmullen presided over a good gathering of 
members. The secretary's report and the treasurer's balance-sheet 
were of a highly gratifying claret The following officers were 
elected for the current year:—President, Colonel W. Fothergill 
Macmullen; vice-president and treasurer, Mr. Carslake Winter- 
Wood; hon. secretary, Mr. George Drury; hon. portfolio secre- 
tary, Miss Marillier; committee, in addition to those mentioned, 
Mrs. Marillier and Miss Bullock. The result of the November 
Portfolio places Mr. Drury (‘‘Going to the Ball") and Mr. 
Anderson (“ December Sunshine") first (a tie) for pictorial, and 
Miss Marillier (* Grapes") first for technical quality. 


Southampton Camera Club.—The members of the above held 
their eleventh annual general meeting at headquarters on the 7th 
inst., when there was a good attendance, under the presidency 
of Mr. W. B. Hill. The committee's report was a very cheerful 
document, showing progress all the way round, while the statement 
of accounts was most gratifying. On the exhibition account a 
profit was shown of over £13, and this carried to the generai 
account made the balance for the year’s working over £18 to the 
good, the sum at the bank to the club's credit being over £71. 
After the report and accounts had been adopted, the members pro- 
ceeded to elect officers, the president, Mr. W. B. Hill, and the 
hon. sec., S. G. Kimber, both receiving musical honours on their 
re-election. Messrs. G. T. Vivian and A. Horsley Hinton were re- 
elected vice-presidents, and the names of Dr. Milner-White, LL.D., 
A. E. Henley, and F. G. Ryder were also accepted for the same 
office. The hon. lanternist, treasurer, and reporter (Messrs. Vivian, 
Trigg, and Ryder) wei: again installed in office. C. D. Kay and 
the hon. sec. were appointed deiegates to the R.P.S., and the 
committee were elected as follows: Messrs. Daw, Weaver, Cooper, 
Kay (W. R.), Baker, Essex (re-elected), Irish, Russell, Parson, and 
Smith (new members). 
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Fuzziness in Enlargements. 
I have an enlarging lantern, and with it is 
supplied a large portrait lens, working with 
the largest stop somewhere between F/4 and 


(^ F/s. It enlarges well up to whole-plate 
| from quarter-plate, but with anything larger 
the whole image seems to fade away. Is 


this a characteristic of this kind of lens, and 
is it useless for enlarging to a greater degree? 
I have tried putting in the next smaller stop, but it does 
not give much better definition. F. S. 
It is nothing to do with the quality of the lens at all. If 
itis capable of giving you a brilliant enlargement on a small 
scale, it is equally capable of giving you an enlargement of 
any size. The point that you must look to is the adjustment 
of the distance between the lens and the negative, and the 
enlarging easel and the negative. It is purely a matter of 
focussing; if the negative is stationary, and you are moving 
the lens in order to focus the enlargement, you are continually 
changing these relative distauces. Try the experiment of 
moving the lantern bodily towards you and away from the 
enlarging easel (while focussing the picture), and you will soon 
see how easy it is to secure a well defined image. If the image 
is too large, you must put the easel nearer to the lantern and 
then focus again until you get the correct size and definition. 


One-Solution Hydroquinone Developer. 


Can you give me a good hydroquinone developer in a single 
solution? I want one suitable for use in travelling. 
TouRIST. 
The following formula is reproduced from “The Dictionary of 
Photography" (post free 7s. 1od.), and we think it will answer 
ycur purpose : — 


Distilled: water - user i or etre pva duo Ps Veta A im EPPER 6 oz. 
Sodmm. sulphité.. 1:045 ir eicii teras ene Pavese pe acide een asa 2. 33 
HydrogullioDe oreste iip esae EP E dese aidaeed go gr. 
Dissolve separately in the above order, and then add :— 
Sodium carbonate 4ssscssccevensdrassatetpeviavedieiicavivenss 2 Oz. 
Eosin: - eee ——————— — aes I gr. 
Distilled water to make (in all) ........................... IO Oz. 


Ore part of the developer should be diluted with four parts of 
water for use in developing negatives. For negative work, fresh 
developer should be used for each plate. For developing bromide 
Paper and lantern slides, the following directions will generally 
apply:—For over-exposure, use an old developer that has pre- 
viously been used. For under-exposure use new developer. For 
normal exposure, use equal parts of old and new developer, or else 
use new developer to which has been added one grain of potassium 
bromide to each ounce. 


Backing for Orthochromatic Plates. 


(1) Can you please let me have the formula for a perfectly 
opaque backing medium, which will do for backing ortho. 
plates? G. S. S. 


(1) Some writers recommend the use of asphaltum varnish, 
but that is somewhat difficult of removal, and necessitates the 
use of benzole. A better plan would be to use a little ordinary 
office gum, adding three or four drops of glycerine to each 
ounce, and then making it up, by the addition of lamp-black, 
to the consistency of tolerably thick cream. In order to make 
it dry with tolerable rapidity, it would be advisable to add 
some methylated spirit; but great care must be taken to add it 
very gradually, with constant stirring, and cease the addition 
as soon as there is any indication of the gum becoming clotted. 


NSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages oí THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
(SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxii), and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
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Another method would be to use a strong 
solution of common dextrine (brush gum), 
instead of office gum, mixing in the lamp- 
black and spirit in a similar way. 


Safe Reducer for Bromide Prints, 


Can you suggest a reducer for bromide prints that will not 
stain the paper? 1 find the ferricyanide reducer irequenily 
leaves a yellow stain, in addition to somewhat spoiling the 
tone of the deposit. PARTICULAR. 


Make a saturated solution of chlorinetted lime, stirring it up 
thoroughly during two or three days, then filter it until per- 
fectly clear, and use 1 part of the solution to from 4 to 8 
parts of water. Flow the mixture over the bromide print, and 
keep it moving until reduction has sufficiently advanced; then 
throw off the solution and wash the print thoroughly. 


Sensitising Silk and Other Fabrics. 


Very interested in your answer of December 25, 1906, on 
this subject to G. C. B. (1) What I want is a similar for- 
mula giving matt P.O.P. I imagine the formula you gave 
gives a more or less glossy print, and might peel off per- 
haps. (2) What white, yellow, pink, or blue fabrics will 
stand the chemicals of the process? W. C. J. D. 


We regret than an error appeared in the answer to which 
you refer, the second item in the second formula (the preservative 
solution) should read “white sugar" instead of “white 
shellac," which is obviously insoluble in water. (1) The pro- 
portion of gelatine to water is so extremely small that it is. 
not at all likely to give a glossy surface to the silk or cambric 
immersed in it, nor would there be any likelihood whatever 
that the coating could possibly peel off the material. The 
mere fact of immersing the material will ensure the sensitising 
solution permeating it thoroughly, and not being only upon the- 
surface. In any case, the solution is so thin that it would sink 
in at once if the material were only floated on its surface. (2) 
We could not possibly say, without experiment, what light 
coloured materials would bear the necessary treatment, especi- 
ally that of toning and fixing. Everything must necessarily 
depend upon the composition of the dyes, and the best plan 
for you to adopt will be to secure a few samples and make a 
few experiments in sensitising, etc. 


Removing Silver Stains from Negative. 


What would take a silver stain-from P.O.P. out of a 
negative? S. G. M. 


Your question is one which reaches us every week from 
several correspondents. We reprint the fellowing directions, 
which were published a considerable time ago on this page:— 
The following method is adapted for the removal of silver 
stains from glass negatives, but is unsuitable for negatives 
upon celluloid, on account of the solvent properties of the 
spirit. Immerse the negative in an alcoholic solution of iodine 
about the colour of sherry (say 5 gr. of iodine in 1 oz. of 
alcohol. In this bath the stains will become yellow when. 
viewed by reflected light, and the plate must then be removed 
to a clean fixing bath: hypo 2 oz., in water 10 oz. This will 
dissolve the stains, which have been converted into iodide of 
silver. Should there still be any trace of stain, the plate must 
be thoroughly well washed and the operations must be repeated. 
If the plate is left too long in the iodine solution (after the 
actual stains have become yellow), there is a liability of the 
image itself becoming converted into silver iodide, which, 
being soluble in hypo, would cause a general reduction of the 
image. 
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DUDLEY AND DISTRICT CAMERA CLUB 


A SUCCESSFUL second annual exhibition was held on 

December 28 and 29. There was a marked improvement on 
the previous effort, both in the numbers and quality of the photo- 
graphs shown, the members’ classes being particularly strong in this 
respect. The offer of several valuable prizes in the various classes 
was no doubt largely responsible for this, but the indefatigable way 
in which the secretary, Mr. J. M. Sankey, worked made the success 
of the exhibition a foregone conclusion. 

There was a numerous entry in the Federation class, and the 
standard of work shown was excellent. The first prize, a bronze 


THE HEAD OF ST. JOHN. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—The fact may possibly interest Mr. Ward Morris that the 
Leicester Town Museum possesses a very fine and complete 
example of a ''St. John's Head," sculptured in alabaster and 
beautifully coloured and gilded, and, moreover, in its original case. 
Unfortunately nothing is known of its history, or even how the 
museum acquired it. 

This specimen was described by Mr. H. St. John Hope, M.A., 
F.S.A., an ''Archeologia," vol. Hli., plate 24:—''On the 
‘Sculptured Alabaster Tablets called St. John's Heads." 

It differs in some details from the one reproduced in THE A. P. 
‘for January 8, 1907. Perhaps a few details may be of interest. 
‘The saint's head lies on a charger, the eyes are shown as open, 
and in the centre of the forehead is painted a bloody gash, the 
hair is parted in the middle and disposed on each side of the face. 

Its base is a half figure of our Lord in the tomb, the front of 
which he grasps with His right hand, and the left hand uplifted. 

On the dexter side of the panel is a figure of St. Peter clad in a 
white robe. The saint holds a large key and a hook. The other 
figure is, as usual, that of an archbishop in white, with mitre and 
gold orphreys amice, alb and white cope. In the left hand is a 
till gold cross; and in the right a closed book. 

Above the saint's head appears a cherub's head and outstretched 
wings. The carved portion measures 9% inches in height and 658 
inches in width. — | 

If a sufficient number of readers are interested there would be 
no difficulty in photographing this example, and I would supplv 
them.—Yours, etc., HARRY QUILTER. 
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EXHIBITION. 


plaque, was won by Mr. Harry Lindoe, of Sunderland, Mr. J. 
Walton's * Industry " being awarded a silver medal as second prize. 
Mr. Lindoe was also successiul in obtaining a certificate with his 
“Old Durham." In the members’ classes the two prizes offered 
by the president, Dr. Wishart, fell to Mr. Wm. Wainwright and 
Mr. E. T. Robson. The loan coliection claimed a good deal of 
attention, to which THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Messrs. Elliott 
and Sons, Ltd., Mr. Arthur Payne, and Mr. Brownlow contributed. 
The other prizes were secured by E. T. Robson and W. Wainwright, 
and a silver medal was secured by J. M. Sankey. 


RUBBER REBATES IN THE PRINTING 
FRAME. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—In your very useful lessons for beginners you say, “ What- 
ever the printing frame, be sure to furnish it with a piece of glass 
the same size as the negative." That was my practice for several 
years, and I did not find it of much service, even in protecting my 
negatives from breakage. Even when printing in the shade there 
was always something happening to spoil prints; but it was when 
printing in the sun that the practice was most aggravating. I used 
the best plate-glass, but very often something would be wrong 
with the print, of which, certainly, the double glass was the cause, 
as the prints would come all right when this piece of clean glass 
was removed. I will not enter upon what I believed to be the 
cause of these defects, as I am writing to show how all such causes 
of possible failure may be avoided. All my frames, and I use 
up to 12 bv 10, are made with a strip of soft rubber, cemented 
all round the rebate, and the same width as the rebate. The 
negative now rests upon the rubber, and you can knock it about 
now much more safely than before, and avoid all the evils in-: 
separable from a double glass. The cost is trifling, and while I 
formerly used to lose several negatives, I do not remember having 
lost one in printing for the past ten years.—Yours, etc., 

Kenmore. J. B. MACKENZIE. 


[One would almost suppose our correspondent contemplated . 
plaving football with his printing frames, but, of course, the old- 
established idea of rubber rebates to the frames is admirable.— 
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THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC CO.’S SEMI-MATT, ROUGH ‘‘CRITERION” PAPER. 


HE Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., of Criterion 

Works, Stechford, near Birmingham, have sent us a small 
sample (four half-plate pieces) of their new brand of 
Criterion bromide paper—the semi-matt rough variety. It is 
hardly possible to do much in the way of trying a new paper 
with four half-plate pieces, and we the more regret this as it is 
our constant habit to really use and personally test all the 
plates and papers sent to us for review. The exposure for this 
paper is, with an average negative, about five seconds, at a 
distance of two feet from a No. 4 Bray gas burner. It is 
advised that the paper should be wetted with water previous 
to development, for which the following solution is 
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Mr. Jeris Vilh Andersen, of Odense, Denmark, with whom we 
have had some correspondence, would be glad to hear from any 
members of Scottish societies or others who may have lantern slides 
of Scottish scenery. This gentleman visited Scotland recently, but 
was unable to secure negatives, from which to make lantern slides, 
Of al! the scenes he wished. Should he succeed in meeting with 
anyone who has the slides he desires to borrow, he will defray all 
expenses incurred. Mr. Jeris V. Andersen is a commission agent 
And weil known in his town. 
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recommended :—Amidol, 75 gr.; sodium sulphite, 650 gr.; 
potassium bromide, 4 gr. ; water 20 oz. Any standard developer 
can, of course, be used, and we found rodinal to give excellent 
results. 

The four prints which we took from negatives of varying 
density and quality, were certainly good in gradation, clear and 
clean, and indicating a well made emulsion, while the surface 
was suitable for subjects in which detail is to be shown up 
without shine being required in the finished print. 

The price of the new variety does not vary from that asked 
for the brands already on the market, viz., 1s. for fourteen 
half-plate pieces, or seven whole-plates, or five to by 8's. 
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J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Colmore Row, Birmingham, will 
send on receipt of postcard a copy of an abridged catalogue for 1907. 
It includes cameras of all patterns, and is fully illustrated. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 

United Kingdom } 

Pecstal Union 

Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 


Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 
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NOTES AND 


HE Second of our new series of Winter 
Competitions, the first of which proved so 
popular, will have closed the day before 
these pages appear, and next week the 
names of the winners, as well as entry-form 
for the TuigD Competition, will be published. 
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Index for the volume of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER ending December 25th, 1906 (vol. xliv.) is 
now readv, and on receipt of twopence to cover postage 
will be sent free, packed in card to keep it flat. 
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A Manchester newspaper has it that the amateur 
photographer is one of the most adventurous of persons, 
and that he will risk his life in a dozen different ways 
to secure snapshots which are remarkable rather than 
pictorial. It is very easy to fill a page with such 
stories as that of a photographer who, when pursued by 
a crocodile, turned round and snapshotted the monster 
while he was approaching open-mouthed, but such 
stories would have more value if authenticated by the 
name of the photographer. Incidentally, a crocodile does 
not run long distances open-mouthed, but he opens his 
mouth as he makes his snap. 
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We often hear of proposals for a special charge to 
amateur photographers for water supply, and a recent 
issue of the Western Mercury reports a meeting of an 
urban council, when a proposal of this kind was 
brought under discussion, but no decision was arrived 
at, the whole matter being referred back to committee. 
When there is any charge, we believe it is always 
trivial, and nothing like that which many laundries have 
to pay. At an indignation meeting of West London 
laundry proprietors, recently held at Acton, and called 
to protest against further increase in water charges by 
the new Water Board, one speaker said his present 
water bill came to close upon £350. One would think 
that in the face of such a charge as this, it would be 
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economv to sink an artesian well, and set up a special 


pumping plant. 
D G $ 


Among the many photographic workers who have 
been lost to us of late by the ravages of the ever-watch- 
ful reaper, may be mentioned Mr. S. D. McKellen, of 
Manchester, who, about twenty years ago, gave us the 
modern type of camera, with its portability, universal 
motions, and facility of adjustment. Mr. McKellen 
was a photographer almost from his boyhood, and as 
at the time of his decease he had reached the ripe age 
of threescore and ten, his experience of photography 
was perhaps more extensive than that of any one of 
his contemporaries. Another old worker recently lost 
to us is Mr. Sebastian Davis, who was an enthusiastic 
wet-plate worker, and for many years a member of the 
Council of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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A photographic lens having an intensity of F/o.5,. 

or having a diameter measuring double the focal length, 
is sometimes spoken of or written about in a spirit of 
romance, but who can say that he has seen such an 
instrument? Not long ago a gentleman who wished 
to experiment on instantaneous exposures in what is. 
actinically a very dull light, ordinary stage lighting, in. 
fact, called at the show-room of one of our leading 
opticians—well, there is no harm in saying it, it was. 
the show-room of Messrs. Dallmeyer—and asked if they 
could supply a photographic lens working at F/o.5. 
'* No, " said Mr. Clifton, ‘ I do not think that so id 
a lens has yet been made for photographic use, but 
our special lantern condenser has all its corrections as 
perfectly balanced as is practicable in such an instru- 
ment, and chromatic errors may not matter much in 
your case, so it may be worth your while to try it.” 
The experiment proved satisfactory, and it is well to 
bear in mind that F/o.5 is no longer an impossibility. 
Of course, no reasonable person would expect fine 
definition, depth of focus, or a flat field at this 
intensity. 
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T is not quite easy to take just any two negatives 
which happen to be presented to one, and forth- 
with preach a little sermon thereon, which shall 
contain a striking and practical lesson. 

Still, let us take No. 1 negative here reproduced and 
consider it so far as exposure and development are 
concerned. There is no fault to find; the range from 
the highest light, represented by the child's collar, 
down to the darkest shadow— namely, inside the barrow 
or under the lower basket—is nicely preserved, and 
one could enumerate the respective portions of the sub- 
ject, which, like steps, occupy successive positions in the 
scale of gradation, and we can desire nothing more. 


Scale of Gradation. 


Has it ever occurred to you to consider any scene 
before you in that way, namely, as a scheme in grada- 
tion, a plan in varying lights and darks, quite apart 
from what objects are included, and especiallv apart 
from colour? | 

For instance, I will take that which comes first to 
hand. l am writing by gaslight in my room, and am 
facing the wall containing a window, and having shelves 
of books, etc. If I half close my eyes so as to sec 
everything blurred, I can at once fix upon the lightest 
tone—it happens to be several books bóund in light 
tinted paper; next, the wall itself, covered as it is with 
a lightish green fabric—it is a trifle lighter in tone than 
the covers of the Baedeker and the Stanford's guide 
books on the shelves; next lower in tone come the 
window curtains, made as they are of a medium green 
fabric; darker yet are several volumes of '' British 
Journal" Almanacs, and lower still in tone, some 
books bound in dark blue. I should feel I had almost 
exhausted the scale now, but that the window cur- 
tains are parted, and it is night, and the window space 
is consequently as nearly black as one can imagine. 


The Negative as an Example. 


Take the negative of the child and overturned wheel- 
barrow which is here reproduced, and with a 
fine-pointed pencil inscribe a number on each succeed- 
ing darker tone. Say we place 1 on the collar, and 2 
on the small triangular piece of vest or shirt under the 
chin. Then one or two of the high lights on the apples 
on the floor will also come as 2, and perhaps a portion 
of the face just under the mouth and on the left temple 
will also range as No. 2, but the greater portion of the 
face is, I think, a little less dense, and hence will be 3; 
the background is a combination of 2, 3, and a still 
lower tone, 4. 

Several of the apples, spots on the inside of the lower 
basket, and some portion of the floor, also come under 
4. The boy’s tunic may be called 5, though it is not 
uniform, as, of course, it is darker as the roundness 
of its form is indicated, but it does not, except in the 
fold and creases, descend so low in the scale as the 
stockings, which we may call 6, to which also belongs 
the child’s hair; the shadow inside the barrow, and 
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other small shadows forming a lower grade, which 
would become No. 7. This is a very rough idea of 
how one may very usefully get accustomed to regard 
a subject merely trom the point of view of gradation, 
and once acquire such a habit, and you will find it much 
easier to detect vour faults, and so avoid their repeti- 


tion. 
The Subject. 


Now, as to the subject of this little negative which 
we have been considering as an example of gradation. 
Well, doubtless to the producer it possessed interest; it 
is probably a representation of his own child, who is 
supposed to have been wheeling a toy wheelbarrow, 
filled with two baskets of apples, the conveyance having 
overturned, whereat the juvenile carrier displays a grief 


Negative No. 1. 


out of all proportion to the disaster. Why doesn't he 
pick up the apples, if their upsetting is such a distress- 
ing incident? 

Children often do not express all they feel— 
indeed, their impressions are probably often too 
imperfectly formed to admit of precise expression, 
and one can imagine this child having a print 
from this negative shown to him, with some such 
remark, ‘‘ There, .so-and-so, yis a picture of vou, 
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where you have broken down with a barrow-load 
of apples,’’ and the boy thinks to himself, ** What 
incomprehensible folly! I never had a barrow- 
load of apples, they were taken out of dessert- 
dishes and distributed over the floor, two small" 
baskets, which originally contained grapes, were 
placed in a little toy wheel-barow, and after 
being told to hold the thing with one hand, I 
was persuaded to appear as if I were crying, 
though it seems to me that it looks much more as 
though I had a smut in my right eye. I wonder 
why father does photographs like this."' 

That's what I wonder too. Doubtless the 
youngster, with faith in his seniors still unshaken, 
puts it down as one more of the things which he 
is told he will understand when he grows up. 


The Value of Incident. 


Yet the producer and other readers may say, 
“ But have not painters often taken, and do they 
not still take, such scenes as children with cats 
and dogs, their dolls and toys, their childish pec- 
cadilloes, and dilemmas? ’’ True, but suppose it 
be ‘‘ Dolly's Bath,” '' Playtime ’’—you know the 
kind of thing, and can fit a subject in your imagi- 
nation to either title—well, when a painter takes 
such a subject he does so with something more 
than the mere purpose of depicting an ordinary 
incident in the life of a child. The incident affords 
him an opportunity for employing fine colour and 
pleasing light and shade. We may perhaps aim at 
making an appeal to the affections, and there- 
fore the patronage, of the majority of people, for 
most people have an affection or at least a gener- 
ous impulse towards the children. Nevertheless, 
let it be remembered that whilst I am here accept- 
ing the position that painters—and clever ones 
too—employ childish episodes as subjects, the 
world's great masterpieces are of a different type, 
and the pretty pictures of curly-headed youngsters 
playing at shop, or frolicing amongst the hay, 
rarely belong to really great art any more than 
“ Auld Lang Syne"' or a Sousa march ranks with 


Chopin or Grieg! The Landscape. 


In the other negative reproduced we have a land- 
scape, in the composition of which one fancies one 
sces some trace of the producer's trying to follow the 
recognised rules. The sloping sides of the glen and 
the stream of water form the converging lines, tending 
towards a point near the centre of the picture., So far 
so good, but such lines may be ever so good, and the 
beauty of the scene be ever so great, and yet the picture 
may be bad. No one can look at this representa- 
tion without catching sight of the railing in the imme- 
diate foreground, which, to begin with, is ugly, and 
secondly, it forms a line and a prominent feature 
which arrest the eye in a most annoying manner. lf it 
was impossible to take that view without including that 
railing or fence, then it ought to have been left alone, 
even though it were the sole opportunity of making a 
picture in ten years. It is of no use selecting a composi- 
tion which has some good points, and of which, when 
printed, you have to say, '' That would have been all 
right but for so and so." You cannot write on the face 
of your print, '' Please regard this or that as omitted.” 


Tone and Perspective. 


Now look at this negative again, and see how, in a 
totally different respect, it offends against truth and 
pleasing effect. Of course, what is lightest or whitest 
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Negative No. 2. 


in the negative will be darkest in the print. Well, then, 
compare the base of the two stems, which are quite 
near, with the topmost branches, which are away up over 
our heads. There is obviously something wrong here. 
We may, perhaps, conclude that the photographer, 
when he came to make his print, would. cut off the 
horizontal branch at the extreme top—this is nearly 
white, that is, nearly clear glass, and would print 
black, but even then we still have quite a number of 
branches which will be the darkest object in the print. 
As a general rule the whitest as well as the blackest 
objects (or, rather, the lightest as well as darkest) are 
also the nearest, and the further objects are from us, the 
greyer the lights grow, and less dark the darks. By 
this means a picture, although on a flat piece of 
paper, is made to give the impression of receding or of 
going back. This is a matter sadlv neglected by many 
photographers. A plate is exposed; it is its constitutional 
infirmity to wrongly translate the relative . dark- 
ness and lightness of objects; the photographer has 
never troubled to train himself to studv the relation- 
ship of objects in nature and in reality as I suggested 
might be done with the previous negative, and so 
accepts the photographic rendering with all its faults 
without questioning or attempting to put them right. 
There is hardly a photograph which goes back as it 
should, and this lack of perspective is chiefly due to 
incorrect tone. A. H. H. 
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T is always interesting to see ourselves as others 
see us, especially when the observer is of another 
country and with the reputation of M. Demachy. 
He is not only a Frenchman of the French, but he 

has also an intimate acquaintance with our country, our 
art, our language, and our national character. Little 
apology is needed for the translation of such an incisive 
and suggestive article, the latest of many which he has 
contributed to the excellent monthly periodical, the 
Revue de Photographie, published by the Photo Club of 
Paris. There has been hardly a number of the Revue 
without an illuminating article from his pen. When, 
therefore, he contributes a paper on English art in 
photography, it touches us very nearly indeed : touches 
us on the raw almost. Besides, we may look upon it 
as a challenge and a profession of faith. If we, on this 
side of the water, are of a different faith, so much the 
better, or so much the worse for us. Sarcastic, some- 
times almost bitter in expression, it conveys a word of 
warning which, coming from such an observer, cannot 
have been written without provocation. As he puts it, 
the bacillus of disease is there, the temperaments of 
certain workers are favourable to its reception and cul- 
tivation. One thing is certain : if it be allowed to grow, 
the result will be a line of demarcation in pictorial 
photography between this country and France which 
will tend, in the eyes of the foreigner, to lower the 
standard which England raised fifteen years ago. It 
is certain also that America, Germany, and Austria will 
be on the French side of the frontier. Let us be honest. 


In spite of the shock it may give to our national 
pride, we are bound to admit that England was the first 
to free pictorial photography from the bonds of deep- 
rooted and long-continued convention. And now, to- 
day, it is from indications of a new profession of faith 
gathered from English photographic journals that we 
foresee the imminent danger of a backward tendency in 
the very country which first started the movement in 
advance. 

The first manifestations of this retrograde tendency 
seemed to assert themselves last year : they are this year 
accentuated in a sufficiently acute manner to interest 
our French readers, for if the development of the 
malady pursues its normal course it would seem that 
pictorial photography on the other side of the Channel is 
within measurable distance of a return to the practice 
and heresies of the days of albumenised paper. The 
bacilli which are the cause of the threatened disease are 
represented by the terms '' photographic character ’’ 
and ''qualities of the medium.’’ These are not new 
microbes, but dormant germs awakened by criticism 
which find in certain lower organisms a favour- 
able soil for their cultivation. In two words: a 
consensus of feeling which appears to be becoming 
uaiversal amongst people who write tends to confine us 
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ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 


If photography is a mechanical pursuit, its limits can be 
clearly defined; but if it has ambitions also in the direc- 
tion of art, it cannot be run on lines which are fixed 


within such limits. Artists have never admitted its 
pretensions to the higher qualities while it suggests or 
implies only a mechanical operation, and they never 
will. After all, however, M. Demachy should not take 
too seriously the vapourings of certain critics. He is well 
read in our photographic literature : better read than I, 
for I cannot put my finger on the passages he cites. He 
should remember, too, that it is sometimes necessary to 
write down to your public. A humiliating necessity, 
but modern journalism is not a philanthropic institution. 
Very telling indeed and bravely said, perhaps for the 
first time, is the concluding paragraph but one of this 
article: '' The photographic character ’’—that is, a 
photograph which is nothing more than a photograph— 
‘is, and has always been, an anti-artistic character.” 
It is more than anti-artistic, on account of Ns preten- 
tiousness, and unless we eliminate it we can never hope 
to approach true art nearer than the pianola approaches 
in music the soul of the musician and the touch of the 
human finger. Qua art, a pure photograph is but 
pianola art, at the best. So it is that I confess I should 
like to see an exhibition or salon where nothing should 
be admitted that has a '' photographic character "' only. 
Let pure photography go to the annual exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic Society. That society is in 
duty bound to support and to foster the '' qualities of 
the medium.” A. M. 


henceforth within what they call, without further ex- 
planation—and Heaven knows we should be grateful 
for one—the Limits of Photography : so that a print 
purely artistic in its nature cannot be admirable unless 
it distinctly offers us the photographic character and the 
qualities of the medium carried to their highest degree 
of perfection. More than this, all the efforts of the 
photographer are to be directed to the perfecting of 
these special photographic qualities: that is to say, 
rapidity in seizing and registering the subject, range 
and delicacy of half-tones (drawing doesn't count), and 
the most careful avoidance of any approach in resem- 
blance to a work of art in another system of mono- 
chrome, such as etching, dry-point, wash drawing, or 
lithography. ‘‘ Photographic character ” and '' quali- 
ties of the medium ” become the battle-cry, the ‘‘ St. 
George for Merry England '" of the artist in photo- 
graphy. 

This is the sort of thing repeated in pompous tones 
and in almost identical terms by different critics who 
seem to be writing to order. No doubt such sentiments 
will be readily adopted by those photographers who 
have not the capacity of emulating Steichen in his 
strong effects, Puyo in his coloured gums, or Frank 
Eugène in his clever use of the etching needle. It is so 
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much simpler for them to buy a Thornton-Pickard 
shutter and a packet of orthochromatic plates. Well, 
we lovers of gum and of oil-printing have received our 
warning and had better look out! 

It may be as well—in order that I should not be ac- 
cused of exaggeration—that I should make some 
citations. I will take as an example the following, 
written à propos of a portrait by Mr. Hollyer* :—'' A 
work of great strength, with a depth of colour which 
may be compared with that of a painting in oils. But 
it is hard to see what credit can be given to photo- 
graphy by a work of this kind. A painter in mono- 
chrome in oils would not give us anvthing different. 
There is no merit in proving that photography can 
do as well as is done by other processes: on the 
contrary, progress consists in showing the power of 
photography in directions which no other medium can 
reach." | 

These directions, which may be reached by photo- 
graphy, do not seem to me very clear; all the same, it 
would appear from the expression used and the context 
that the photographer ought to produce something 
much finer than the painter, the draughtsman, or the 
etcher. That is a pretty hard task to impose on us— 
all of a sudden—without any warning. And then 
again, farther on we learn that Mr. Craig Annan, the 
acknowledged leader of the English school, has not suc- 
ceeded in his fine landscape, ‘‘ Hampton Court,” in 
“availing himself of all the qualities of his medium and 
in making the best use of the ‘ potentiality’ of his 
tools."' 

Mr. Cadby gets differently treated. He is told that 
his '** snow sketch '' might have been done just as well 
in dry point. ‘‘ It is not fair to photography to make 
it produce something which might just as well have 
been effected by another method." The critic, in this 
case, finds fault neither on.account of false values, of 
incorrect drawing, of an unpleasing rendering, nor of 
defective composition, but solely for having done some- 
thing very well which somebody else might have done as 
well—though we have no proof of this—by employing 
another medium! Therefore, if no such thing as dry 
point existed, Mr. Cadby would have been the father of 
a little masterpiece. M. Helleu and dry point exist, 
so Mr. Cadby's effort is valueless. What, indeed, has 
become of the former principles of the Linked Ring : 
“The result is everything: the way in which it is 
obtained matters nothing " ? Do not, then, these lite- 
rary people of the English school understand that 
graphic art is one altogether of feeling, and must be 
judged with the eyes? What the English critic gives 
us is dry reasoning only : his own observation is satis- 
fied, and his brain, full of subtleties, will not permit him 
to be so. Does he require evidence of the origin of a 
production in black and white before he can decide 
whether it complies with the conditions of a work of 
art? 3 

Elsewhere we have this appreciation of a landscape 
by M. Puyo: '' The evidences of brush work visible on 
the proof are to be regretted, insomuch as they would 
lead us to imagine that the artist’s medium is incap- 
able, without assistance, of giving the effect in ques- 
tion." Really, one is tempted to answer in 
unparliamentary language, '' Right you are!” Is our 
critic, then, ignorant of the tendencies and efforts of 

* The translator is not responsible for the accuracy of the 


citations throughout the article, being unaware whence thev are 
taken. They are freely rendered from the Yrench. 
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poor ‘‘ pictorial photographers" [sic] during more 
than eleven years? There is not one of them but has 
sadly convinced himself of the insufficiency of his 
precious medium. The gum-bichromate, the Rawlins 
process, and others owe their great success precisely to 
the assistance which they allow us to give to this insuffi- 
ciency. Yet in this year of our Lord 1906 M. Puyo is 
blamed for discrediting the photographic medium by 
allowing us to suspect that it might be—so far as the 
mechanism of the art is concerned—below the ultima 
ratio of perfection. 

Let us say a word or two, then, in our turn about 
these wonderful qualities of the medium that are so 
much dinned into our ears. Whence come they? They 
are not in the negative, the qualities of which are 
unique and easy to establish, but which neither the 
critics nor their public have opportunities of examining. 
Are thev to be found in the print? In that case they must 
be manifold and indefinable except by means of a long 
and learned classification, for they vary with every 
description of printing process. The medium—if we 
must use the term—of the albumenist is miles away 
from that of the gummist, for both their materials and 
their methods of working are different. For all that, 
cach of these mediums is a photographic one. That of 
Mr. Cadby, who they tell us works in dry point by 
means of a salt of platinum, has not and ought not to 
have similar qualities to the medium of Mr. Hollyer, 
who does oil paintings with I know not what. 

When, then, the critics—our neighbours—accuse M. 
Puyo of betraying the qualities of his medium because 
he has left on his print traces of the instrument neces- 
sary to develop it, they deceive themselves and lead 
their readers astray. A print developed with a brush 
which resembles a print developed with a brush betrays 
nothing at all: it is consistent with itself. It would be 
another thing if one of M. Puyo's gums affected the 
distinctive qualities of the bromide medium. But this is 
precisely what the English critic of to-day would like, 
if I am to credit the numerous rumours which have 
reached me. 

Let us entertain no illusions with regard to the move- 
ment now being organised in England. It is bringing 
us straight back to the mechanical system against 
which we have so persistently fought. The photo- 
graphic character 1s, and has always been, an anti- 
artistic character, and the mechanically produced print 
from an untouched negative will always have in the eyes 
of a true artist faults in values and absence of accents 
against which the special qualities so loudly proclaimed 
will not count for much. 

We must beware of the praises so suddenly lavished 
by these writers on photography pure and simple. They 
have not been given without there being something also 
in the background. For we find that they are angry at 
the growing resemblances to methods of art which are 
still incontestably superior to photography both in 
svstem and in the effects produced; they forbid us to 
take them as models; they exhaust themselves, in fine, 
in ingenious arguments tending to strengthen the 
barriers which we have been engaged in shaking down. 
We know not whether our friends across the 
Channel will allow themselves to be influenced, but we 
are ready to wager that the French school of pictorial 
photographv will remain what it has been since its 
début: independent and daring, severe as to results, 
indifferent as to the way in which they may have been 
obtained. ROBERT DEMACHY. 
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MR. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


JT outburst of our friend Demachy is pure lése- 
photography. What is all this about '' the photo- 

graphic character being an anti-artistic char- 
acter ’’ ? About '' methods of art which are incontest- 
ably superior to photography " ? Name those methods. 
What are they? I deny their existence. I affirm the 
enormous superiority of photography to every other 
known method of graphic art that aims at depicting the 
aspects and moods of Nature in monochrome. | say that 
a photographer imitating the work of a draughtsman 
is like a man imitating the noises of a barnyard; he 
may do it very cleverly, but it is an unpardonable con- 
descension all the same. Also, he is substituting an 
easy, limited, and exhausted process for a difficult one 
which has never yet been pushed to the limit of its possi- 
bilities. He fails in respect for his art. He is a traitor 
in the photographic camp. If he really prefers the old 
methods, let him practise them in the old wav, and 
leave the genuine old-fashioned mark of the human 
finger and thumb on his copies of Nature; for the 
camera will never catch the true flavor of that quaint 
bungling; and even if it could, humanity would rightly 
refuse to concede to it that allowance which we make 
so willingly for the infirmity of the painter's hand, and 
the clumsiness of his medium. We can stand things 
from Corot that we would not stand for a moment from 
Demachy. 

The old photography was never half so mechanical 
as the best painting necessarily is. What Demachy 
really means is that it was—as it still is—largely prac- 
tised as a commercial process by men who were not 
artists. Also that a certain set of them admired one 
another, exhibited one another's pictures, awarded one 


MR. FREDERICH 


HILE I think that friend Demachy is giving far 

Y too much importance to the journalistic criti- 

cism he attacks, and almost wholly though I 
agree with what he critically says, still there are two 
points I would venture to challenge, as dealt with too 
sweepingly and unsparingly. 

He says, for instance, ‘‘ Let us say a word or two, 
then, in our turn about these wonderful qualities of 
the medium that are so dinned into our ears. Whence 
come they? They are not in the negative, the qualities 
of which are unique and easy to establish, but which 
neither the critics nor their public have opportunities of 
examining." J am certain that, for one, Mr. Demachy 
must produce perfect negatives; that is, negatives taken 
when the subject was in ideal lighting, fully exposed 
for tone values, and properly developed for perfect 
printing qualities. The whole basis of pure, straight 
photography lies in this initial step; but of how many 
‘“gummists " can it be said that their negative was 
evidently perfectly produced, and that the ‘‘ gum ” has 
only given it the ideal rendering? How many of them 
would be willing to allow a straight platinum print to 
be hung side by side with their ‘‘ gum,” that the latter's 
virtues may shine the stronger? And why should per- 
fect photography, as a Demachy gum, for instance, is, 
not be regarded as necessarily perfect in every stage, 
from exposure, through development, to the printing 
and working up? The ''qualities of the medium,” if 
we must use these phrases, are quite as much in nega- 
tive making as in printing. 

Again, Mr. Demachy says, '' The mechanically pro- 
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ON THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 


another medals, and sometimes wore velveteen jackets, 
and stopped getting their hair cut. They did not know 
that Ruskin and Rossetti were keenly interested in 
photography, and practised it. They probably never 
heard of Ruskin and Rossetti. They provoked a re- 
action in which, as usual, the baby was emptied out 
with the bath, and the qualities of silver prints and the 
merit of clean workmanship were called inartistic be- 
cause the school with which thev were associated was 
inartistic. There are still people who think that platino- 
type is artistic, and albumenized paper inartistic; that 
under-exposed metol-developed plates are artistic, and 
‘ plucky ’’ negatives inartistic ; worst of all, that a 
print which shows that the photographer is a connois- 
seur of the Barbizon school is artistic, and a print which 
might have been made by a man who never saw a 
picture in his life, inartistic. The counter-reaction is 
just as foolish; and Demachv is right to warn us 
against the danger of a brainless inversion of these pro- 
positions. But such oscillations are inevitable. 
Demachy’s own work, showing as it did the enormous 
value to a photographer of a complete and sensitive 
connoisseurship in modern art, led several French and 
American photographers to make their photographs 
almost as bad in some respects as weak drawings or 
charcoal sketches. Demachy himself did not make this 
mistake: his taste was too severe, and his common- 
sense too strong. And Puyo is clearlv one of the old 
Robinsonian school : he would have got medals twenty- 
five years ago. But as to 

I regret that an urgent appointment at the Court 
Theatre compels me to break off at this thrilling 
point. . 


H. EVANS' VIEWS. 


duced print, from an untouched negative, will always 
have, in the eyes of a true artist, faults in values and 
absence of accents, etc., etc." This is a hard saying, 
and who shall hear it? For why should “ straight ” 
photography be only the *''mechanically-produced ”’ 
print? Straight platinum printing may be as delicately 
true a process as any hand work, calling, as it does, for 
the exact degree of printing, the best temperature and 
composition of the developing bath, etc. 

Of course it is largely, painfully indeed, the exception 
to find a subject that is so properly composed, so even 
and true in tone qualities, so perfect in lighting, as to 
yield a negative perfect enough to give a print from it in 
unfaked condition that shall be artistically satisfying. 
But I am sure that it can and does happen; though that 
does not say therefore that all negatives should be printed 
from untouched, or be destroyed. No, let the eyes judge, 
as Mr. Demachy insists. If the result is wrong, the pro- 
cess is wrong. If brush marks are so partial and so 
insistent as to obviously distract one's attention, thev 
are wrong. If the brush marks are so wholesale as to 
make it patent that it is nothing else than a brush print, 
let its art qualities give it applause or condemnation — 
but even then, one often murmurs to oneself, ** Why 
call it a photograph, why not invent a new name? ” 
Everything photographic has been wiped off it; whv call 
it a photograph? With any other name 'twould smell 
as sweet! Of course, I here refer to the type of work 
that betrays or conveys no hint of a camera origin. If 
the desire of that '' artist ’’ is to so remove all trace of 
the camera's aid, that it is impossible for any one to tell 
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by what method the ‘‘ picture ’’ has been made—a thing 
scarcely possible in any other art method—why should 
he want to be included in a photographic exhibition ? 

|l own two of M. Demachy’s choicest examples. 
I know both are due in their finest values to hand con- 
trol, but this is not apparent, or distractingly evident; 
their every inch tells me they are photographic; does 
that give me any shame concerning them? Rather does 
it add to their triumph in mv eves. Mr. Demachv 
has said, '' Straight photography registers the theme, 
that is all." 1 suppose he would allow this to include 
a portrait, a genre piece, still-life, or an interior, and 
would not arbitrarily limit it to landscape! But surely 
the '" art " comes in solely as to how it is registered; 
otherwise, whenever a photograph is modified in any 
way it becomes at once '' artistic," because the hand of 
man has thereby ‘‘ intervened ’’; pace the quality of the 
result, or the effect, sav, on one ignorant of what a 
camera might be, and who looked at the '' picture "' 
purely as a picture! 

Personally, I vote for any sort of intervention, or 
modification, provided its means are not obviously 
visible, or tend to destroy the photographic paternity 
of the print. Good wine needs no bush; good photo- 
graphv needs no apologv, or explainng away of the 
camera as its origin. 

I cannot resist a fling at the concluding sentence in 
A. M.'s introduction to Demachy’s article, for it con- 
tans as false an analogy as any indulged in by the 
photographic critics; he savs, ''It is more than anti- 
artistic, on account of its pretentiousness, and unless 
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we eliminate it, we can never hope to approach true art 
nearer than the pianola approaches in music the soul, 
the musician, and the touch of the human finger. Qua 
art, a pure photograph is but a pianola art at the best.” 
Now, here again, why not apply Demachy's dictum, 
'" Results are everything; let the ears (in this case) 
judge; it is not the means but the end "? Why should 
A. M. seek to emulate the critics who insist on the 
‘limits of photography,’’ and so put a bar to its free- 
dom and progress ? 

When A. M. sees a dirty, bad coloured, smudgy gum, 
he does not straightway inveigh against that process, 
but against the man who uses—or misuses—it; let him 
be logical and apply the same principle of criticism to 
pianola playing. 

I recently heard Busoni play the Appasionata sonata, 
but it was an uninspired, unsympathetic rendering, 
devoid of all true passion, and barren of everything 
like beauty of tone. I have often heard a pianola 
rendering that would put it to shame for emotional 
stress, abandonment of passion, and beauty of piano 
tone. But against that I also would put as the ideal 
the renderings my memories give me of those heard 
from Rubinstein and D'Albert; between them and the 
pianola there is indeed '' a great gulf fixed,” but that is 
pitting it against the supremest art the musical world 
has known, and would be as unfair as comparing a 
Steichen portrait with a Van Dyck or a Velasquez, a 
Demachy landscape with a Corot, or a Demachy ballet- 
girl with a Degas, all unreasonable, as the elements are 
too unequal. 


MR. F. M. SUTCLIFFE'S VIEWS. 


T is impossible to get away from the thought that 
the danger which M. Demachy speaks of is a real 
one. We see evidences of a national failing in 
other things besides photography. The silent 

revolution going on in these islands cannot fail to affect 
all arts, especially the fine ones. France got over its 
revolution a century ago, and the arts have had time to 
recover. We are not so fortunate here. Our masses 
are onl y beginning to feel the influence of beauty. [s it 
surprising, then, that we are not ready for anvthing 
of an advanced kind? 

Then there is always something to be said on both 
sides of every question. If M. Demachy were the editor 
of a photographic paper, and had to look at the thou- 
sands of photographs sent to him for criticism, he 
would, doubtless, wish that people would learn to walk 
before they tried to run. He would soon be sick of the 
sight of the childish attempts at picture making and the 
fearful results of using such a process as gum, or 
even touching up on the back of the negative. He 
would say, '' Give me pure photography rather than 
these daubs.' A correctly exposed and developed 
photograph of a beautiful subject, printed tastefully, 
without any manipulation, may be a mechanical thing 
to the end of its days, but it does not offend the critical 
eve as an attempt at improving the photograph bv one 
ignorant of drawing and with no regard for truth. 


[On receiving the translation of M. Demachy's article from our 
esteemed contributor who modestly hides himself under the very 
thin veil of disguise “A. M.," we communicated with the bril- 
liant French amateur, and being quite in sympathy with the views 
he then expressed with reference to the undesirability of a pro- 
longed discussion, we wish it understood that having been fortu- 
nate enough to secure the views of Messrs. Shaw, Evans, and 
Sutcliffe, we do not propose to carry the controversy further. We 
were vlad last week to be able to publish a preliminary article 


I do not know whether there is another photographer 
in France who has such perfect command over the gum 
process as M. Demachy. Here in Britain we have no 
one who seems to be able to work it in a like manner. 
If we had, instead of there being a solitary gummist 
here and there, we should have thousands, for I am 
sure that there are a great many photographers at pre- 
sent who cannot express themselves as they would 
wish to. They get their impressions right enough, but 
for want of skill or for want of a process with which 
they are in sympathy, they put up with pure photo- 
graphy, much to their sorrow. It may be that none 
have time to give to any work requiring great skill, and 
have to leave much of their printing to their wives, 
their cousins, or their aunts. 

Another reason why '' Pure photography ’’ may be 
the cry is because of the optician. He doubtless asks 
in an injured tone of voice when he sees a gum print, 
' Where do I come in?” After he has been at such 
pains to enable us to get such marvellous definition it 
seems rather too bad to throw his kindness in his face. 

After all, what can M. Demachy expect from photo- 
graphers in Britain? Has he seen the new cover of 
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; a photographic magazine published in 
London? This is very much worse than the purest 


photograph ever made. If he has not seen it, I hope 


he will not try to do so. 


from the pen of M. Demachy, as to a great extent it prepared the 
ground for this week's interesting batch of contributions. It is 
such articles as these, that ever and again THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER has had the privilege of publishing, which we think 
justify our reminding our more advanced readers that whilst 
appealing to our more elementary readers we are never con- 
sistently unmindful of those who have long since passed their 
novitiate—one may have to play to the gallery all night in order 
to get in one or two bons-mots for the stalls.—HE p. A. P.] 
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Sır, —The custom of taking a short 
winter holiday, in addition to the summer 
one, is becoming so universal nowadays, 
that some account of the possibilities 
of photography in Switzerland at this 
time of the year may not be out of place 
in your pages. As one who has visited 
over a dozen of the Alpine winter re- 
sorts, and practised photography in each, 1 may perhaps claim 
to know most of the aspects of the subject pretty thoroughly. 

I am writing at present from the little village of Klosters, in 
the Canton of Graubünden, near Davos. When tobogganing 
from Davos, I suppose I must have entered the village of 
Klosters some hundreds of times, only to leave it again in the 
toboggan club’s train returning to Davos. In one sense, there- 
fore, I knew Klosters pretty well. I knew—what was obvious— 
that as far as scenery goes, Klosters was infi- 
nitely more finely situated than Davos. Iknew 
that from the tobogganer's point of view (and 
even so enthusiastic a photographer as 
myself cannot resist the joys of toboggan- 
ing, at the very least, once a day!) Klosters 
was almost ludicrously superior to Davos, 
for the “Klosters Course," which is 
nominally at Davos, is actually some miles 
away, whereas its terminus is at Klosters' 
back door. And lastly, I knew that while 
Davos was crammed full for the season, 
Klosters was quite empty: for whenever I 
passed it, the handsome Hotel Vereina wore 
a deserted and half-shuttered-up appearance. 

But it seems that some genius has not 
only noted these self-evident facts, but per- 
suaded the proprietor of the Vereina to open 
his hotel for the winter and turn Klosters 
not only into a place pleasing to look upon, 
but comfortable to live in. A skating rink 
has been constructed, a supply of toboggans 
laid in, even curling stones have been 
brought from Scotland to cater for the de- 
votees of that most fascinating game—and 
behold, Klosters, instead of being a mere 
station on the Davos Railway, has wakened 
up to find itself a full-fledged pleasure re- 
sort, with the not negligible advantage that 
no invalids are admitted. 

I have no quarrel with Davos, where some 
of my pleasantest holidays have been spent, 
but I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that 
a comparatively unsophisticated village such 
as Klosters has certain very marked advan- 
tages both to the sportsman and the photo- 
grapher; and it is largely because I suspect 
so many of your readers imagine that visit- 
ing Switzerland in winter necessitates 
mingling with consumptives that I venture 
to draw attention to this new develop- 
ment of Alpine life. Davos is nowadays 
practically a town, with many of a town's 
uglinesses and some of its disadvantages. 
It has streets of shops, a band, a theatre, 
and so forth—all excellent things for the 
man who proposes to make a sojourn of 
months. But the man who wants to see 
Switzerland at its fairest and quietest, who 
has merely a fortnight to expend and seeks 
a thorough rest, cares little for shops and 
bands and theatres. — All he asks is that 
there be a comfortable hotel, some ice to 
skate on, plenty of snow, and a view. 
Klosters has got the hotel (it is centrally 
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heated, which is a sine gua non in a winter resort), has got the 
ice and the snow, and has got the view. Two minutes’ walk 
from the hotel, and you are in rural Switzerland, amongst the 
quaint old chalets of the ‘“dorfs,” or on the fleckless snow- 
slopes of the neighbouring mountains. And without going out 
of the hotel at all, you can “lift up your eyes unto the hills " 
and see range on range of the grandest Alps which one could 
wish to feast one's eyes upon. 

As I have said, Klosters appeals particularly to the tobog- 
ganer. Its wide-spreading snow fields are ideal for ski-ing (Nor- 
wegian snow-shoeing) too; and now that the rink has been got 
into complete order, the skater and curler might go very much 
farther and fare worse. But it is perhaps to the photographer 
that Klosters appeals most. Knowing as I do the majority of 
the principal Alpine resorts, I can honestly say that so far I 
have found none which seems so rich in subjects for the camera 
as Klosters. After all, the type of scene which the pictorial 
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photographer utilises is much the same whether he is on one 
side of the Channel or the other. What he yearns after is not 
s) much vast expanses of melodramatic scenery as “bits.” 
Now a ''bit" is just the type of picture which is hardest to 
find in Switzerland. From the photographer’s point of view, 
a single picturesque pine tree with a chalet in the background is 
far more valuable than the panorama from the top of the Rigi. 
The one can be grappled with by the camera, the other cannot 
be treated otherwise than as a bald and accurate map. In far 
too many of the Swiss resorts one is offered a “ view," and no- 
thing more. The “view” may be magnificent—but it is not 
photographable; and the camera man is tempted ungratefully 
to sigh for English lanes and ponds and streamlets in exchange 
for these enormous Alps, tremendous precipices, and dashing 
stcny torrents. 

Of course, it would be nonsense to assert that Switzerland 
is not in reality full of “bits”? for the camera; but the fact 
remains that these ''bits" are usually remote from the over- 
built, shoppy and tourist-ridden resorts. Klosters has therefore 
struck me, perhaps more forcibly than it would have struck 
the non-photographer, as being almost the beau-ideal of what a 
holiday place should be. It is a simple little village, unspoilt 
by trippers or lung-patients. Its scattered chalets are pictur- 
esque. They are “the real thing "—not the balconied match- 
wood atrocities which are put up for letting purposes in the 
neighbourhood of such centres as Lucerne. Its roads are marked, 
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through the snow, by the genuine old tumble-down Swiss 
fencing—which often helps to trace an extraordinarily useful 
line in the composition of one's pictures. And although the 
*" view" is here, all right, there is an endless supply of “bits ” 
close round the village, of that simple and compact sort which 
the soul of the pictorial photographer loveth. 

I sit at my window, and glancing up from the paper on "which 
I write, look forth to dazzling sunshine, beating down from a 
cloudless sky on to snow whose sheer cleanness differentiates it 
entirely from the snow of England. When I have finished this 
letter, I shall go forth with my camera tied on to a tobogggan, and 
explore. If half a dozen exposures do not reward me, I shall 
be surprised ; for though I have done a deal of exploring since 
I came here, there is no sign whatever of the place getting 
“ worked out” pictorially. I am sorry for you poor folks over 
there in England, talking about snow, but never seeing it as 
we see it in Klosters. Even when the snow is actually falling 
here, photography is not impossible; for the flakes are dry and 
harmless to the camera, and their presence in the air merely 
adds a lovely veil of atmosphere to one's picture. 

But if I started to tell half the merits of photography here, 
the blue pencil would get to work: so I can simply close with 
an assurance that those who want, not only a good time in the 
sporting sense, but like to combine a little pictorial photography 
therewith, cannot do better than patronise Klosters.— Yours, etc., 

Hotel Vereina, Klosters. WARD MUIR. 
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EXPOSED just eight plates, 
size 84 by 62, on the old wind- 


mill here represented, within 

half an hour, on a bright 
morning in the middle of October 
last, and the illustrations here 
given are from two amongst those 
eight, than which I do not think 
I ever made a more uniform batch 
of exposures. The negatives are 
on Edwards’ iso. instantaneous 
plates, backed, and I used a Gilvus 
(Sanger Shepherd) screen, requir- 
ing six times normal exposure; but, 
developing them in a stand de- 
veloper composed of rodinal, I in- 
advertently left them over-long in 
the bath, with the consequence that 
all of them are over-dense; still, the 
contrast is there, but printing takes 
a long time, and the originals of 
the two reproductions given were 
made on Velox '' soft ’’ paper, 
which was given an exposure of 
three minutes, at six inches from a 
Bray gas-burner, and developed 
with rodinal, 1 to 40. 

In both cases we have a straight 
unfaked print from a straight un- 
faked negative, clouds and all on 
one and the same plate. 

I should like you to notice how 
important a part in both prints 
the fleecy cumulus clouds play. 
The mill is a very old one—note the 
curious hoodlike structure—it was 
quite out of use when I visited it, 
and I should not be surprised if it does not survive the 
storms of the present winter. Originally it was painted 
white, and, in course of time,the white paint has become 
very much toned down, until it is grev, and seen as ] saw 
it, with the autumn sun full upon it, the painted wood 
was almost precisely the same colouras the rather watery 
blue sky behind it. I particularly noted this similarity, 
and mentioned it to a friend who had his camera along- 
side me. lf it had been a cloudless day, the mill itself, 
but for its very dark roof and eave shadows, etc., would 
have been indistinguishable from the sky—grey on 
grey. Similar in tone and tint, in each case 
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I waited and deliberately selected a particular moment 
when the white clouds drifting across the sky assumed 
a more or less suitable and pleasing arrangement, and 
then gave an exposure of from two to eight seconds, 
according as I thought might be required. On the 
whole, I prefer the aspect "of the mill shown in the 
second illustration, in which at the moment of expo- 
sure the lower part of the skv and clouds is in shadow, 
owing to a cloud partially screening the sky. This 
darkening of the sky towards the horizon is useful in, 
as it were, blending landscape with sky, and so assisting 
towards making the focus of attention higher up and 
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more within the area of the chief object of interest— 
in this instance, the mill'and its encircling clouds. 

The negatives in both instances are of such remark- 
ably fine technical character that I am almost afraid 
their very excellence will defeat any attempt to render 
either pictorially; indeed, I do not think either is a 
picture at all; both are fairly illustrative of a type of 
mill probably almost extinct, and both illustrate what 
can be done in the direction of retaining clouds on the 
same negative, which records deepest shadows in land- 
scape objects, for note the depth of shadow in the lower 
part of the mill, a shadow which nevertheless is not 
solid, but full of detail, as is also the darkest part of the 
foliage shadows, and yet the white clouds are full of 
gradation, as they are on the original photograph. 
Who shall say how the half-tone engraving will repro- 
duce it ! 

No, it was not with any very positive pictorial inten- 
tion that I photographed this windmill so exhaustively; 
that, as I said just now, only four plates were left un- 
exposed out of the twelve which I carried. The quaint- 
ness of the thing fascinated me; then the exercise in 
colour value rendering, with which I saw it furnished, 
stimulated me. 

There is something about a windmill which belongs 
to no other human structure. Windmills seem, more 
than house, or church, or bridge, to belong to the 
landscape—to be a natural feature ; then, too, they are 
cosmopolitan, peculiar to no one county, though they 
may vary in design and be applied to different purposes. 

This old mill in Lincolnshire was a genuine corn- 
grinding mill, but many of the windmills in Norfolk, 
for instance, as well as in the United States, are merely 
for pumping up water, which is much less poetical 
than the making of human food, under the direction of 
the ‘‘ dusty miller," with a vision in the foreground 
of the '' miller's daughter." 
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I know of nothing more delightful, nothing which 
approaches more nearly to casting a spell over one, than 
watching the great sails of a windmill swing round, 
especially as one after another the sails mount up, up, 
up into the air—such soaring, such magnificent, un- 
erring sweep up into the sunlight and blue. What a 
creature of the strong air is the external part of the 
mill! Perhaps it is that that appeals to me. 

Just as one may try and follow the course of each 
falling snowflake, only to have the eye distracted by 
the next flake, which takes the place of its predecessor, 
so, as the eye follows one sail in its upward bound, it is. 
recalled to the succeeding flight of the next, and the next 
—one after another, ceaseless and irresistible— without 
any visible sign of motive power, like a live thing with 
great arms, which are shackled and so limited in grasp. 

A writer in an evening newspaper not long ago, re- 
marks on the manner in which we customarily con- 
sider windmills as purely and exclusively national. Yet, 
of course, nothing is more typical of the Dutch land- 
scape, and it was in the plains of Montiel that. Don 
Quixote sighted no less than thirty or forty windmills, 
and tilted at one of this number, much to his own dis- 
comfiture. According to some authorities, it is to the 
returning Crusaders, who had crossed Europe, that we 
owe the introduction of the windmill. Somehow dates 
and statistics seem out of place when one is thinking 
of the mill that, perhaps for centuries, has furnished a 
landmark on the hill shoulder, for ever beating the air, 
pitiless, tireless, irresistible. 

And the derelict mill makes mute appeal, and 
reminds us that wind and water, as direct motive power, 
fill not the place they once did. Fancy, memory, tradi- 
tion, and association are the channels through which 
the ruined mill appeals to us. From such a mill as that 
I have here depicted, battered, grey, and time-worn, 
says the newspaper writer referred to, an English king 
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watched his boy son win deathless fame, and victory 
against mighty odds; in such a one—‘* The windmill in 
St. George's Field ’’’—Shallow and Sir John Falstaff 
stayed all one night in the well-remembered days of their 
hot youth; it may have been just such a one that Hotspur 
had in mind when he vowed he would sooner “‘ live with 
cheese and garlic in a windmill " than listen to Glen- 
dower's prosing. Often the site has been occupied by 
a windmill from '' time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary °; in many cases the 
existing building was ‘‘old’’ when the grandparents 
of the oldest rustic were children. In a way—and the 
analogy holds good in many aspects—the windmill is 
the comrade and complement of the Church ; one can 
fancy a kind of mystic affinity between the sails of the 
one and the weathercock of the other ; certain it is that 
the tithes paid by the windmill had much to do with the 
well-being of the Church. 

There is always the suggestion of solidity and 
strength about windmills. Wealthy men were the 
millers of old time—'' every miller has a thumb of 
gold ''—and it was probably just as well in days when 
the good old rule sufficed, 

“The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can," 


that the miller's savings should be protected by massive 
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walls and stout doors. And, incidentally, owing to 
this solidity, windmills alike in fact and fiction have 
been the chosen scene of many a fierce conflict of assault 
and defence, of ghastly tragedies and long-concealed 
crimes. 

Somehow I am inclined to think I would prefer to 
picture a windmill with a stormy sky, a wild, tumultuous 
outlook, but that is perhaps only due to the force of 
Turner's example. On my visit to Dydle Mill, there 
was nothing of this, certainly ; it was as sweet and 
vigorous a morning as one could imagine. This mill 
is right on the roadside, and the poultry and geese were 
preening themselves in the warm sunshine, and a general 
air of rustic activity yet of rural peace prevailed. Wher- 
ever found, a windmill is generally harmonious, yet 
always forthstanding, whether active or motionless, a 
ruin or a living force. Exponents of the glow of summer 
as of the mists of autumn, of the calm clarity of sunrise 
and the mirk and gloom and mystery of night—relics of 
the past or factors of the present—it is little to be 
wondered at that with artist as with by-dweller wind- 
mills are held in tender regard. 

My readers in want of some special line of study 
might do worse than make a collection of windmills— 
I mean, of course, photographs of them. A selection, 
with brief descriptions, would be welcomed in these 


pages. 


Old Vauxhall Bridge. By A. H. BLAKE. 


S E. V. Lucas remarks, ‘‘ You can’t have 
county councillors for nothing,’’ and we have 
some of us been alarmed by an announcement 
lately made in a daily paper that the old Vaux- 

hall bridge is to be torn down. This, if it be true, is 
bad news for the lover of London, for it seems to be 
so much a part and parcel pictorially of the Tate that 
the forced divorce of this happy 
union cannot be looked forward 
to without great misgiving. Is 
nothing to be conceded to the 
pictorial aspects of London, and 
are we so Americanised as to be 
given over entirely to utilitarian- 
ism ? 

It is certainly a retrograde step 
from a pictorial point of view to 
take away this old landmark which 
has so grown to its locality. Build- 
ings and objects generally have a 
strange way in London of becom- 
ing thus incorporated with their 
localities, and the bridge has been 
more than usually fortunate in 
being just the right thing in the 
right place, and just what was 
wanted to set off and complete 
the Tate Gallery. And now when it 
is gone the Tate will look strange 
indeed, as a single and unsupported 
object on the long straight wall of 
the Embankment; from almost any 
point of view the bridge will be 
a loss—whether we look south or 
north, whether in rain or sun, in 
fog or fine, it looks well and suited 
to its place. 


nr 


TATE GALLERY, 


Studied piece by piece, it might be said not to be a 
thing of beauty; the lines of the boarded pathways are 
painfully straight; the details of the iron arches, as 
seen from either bank, can be painfully intrusive; the 
wooden ‘‘sparrows’’ can be almost too massive; 
but allow it to be seen in its proper proportions, to 
join itself up to the Embankment and the Tate, and it 
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EVENING. 


By A. H. BLAKE. 
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is hard to suggest any improvement or to find anything 
that we should wish different. 

In the varying lighting of a sunny day, it offers a 
constantly changing variety for treatment; on days of 
mist and rain it is full of soft and melting subjects, at 
times so mysterious as to seem to hang with 
its accompanying Tate like a fairy bridge to a fairy 
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palace. Perhaps it will still be with us for a few 
months, and in the meantime, while it awaits the pic- 
torialist with his camera, we give as illustrations to 
these few words of eulogy two renderings of the sub- 
ject, the one in the morning, and the other when the 


sun is approaching his setting on a sunny summer 


day. 
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Twilight Photography. 


ATURE is often seen at her best when 
* Eve's dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil," 

and doubtless many a photographer has fallen into the 
snare and made an attempt to capture her in this fleet- 
ing mood. Some may have succeeded, but they must 
be few in number, for, though the 
subject of night photography seems 
to have received a good deal of 
attention, it is seldom that one sees 
a photograph claiming to convey an 
adequate impression of those two or 
three short hours when it is neither 
night nor day, a time so appro- 
priately and poetically designated 
in the old Saxon word, twilight—de- 
parting day loth to surrender her 
place to approaching night, the two 
lights contending against one 
another for a brief space before 
night finally gains the upper hand. 

Some might despair of trying to 
convey such a poetical idea of twi- 
light in a photograph, but there is 
one way of doing it very effectively. 
Our quest will take us away from 
the country to the town and villages. 
Stand on the quays of a busy river, 
at a high window commanding the 
streets of a large city, or at some 
vantage point whence the clustered 
cottages of some country hamlet 
may be overlooked, and watch the 
lights twinkle out, one by one, con- 
trasting their steady gleam with the 
feeble glimmerings of twilight that still linger in the 
sky. Is it not a scene full of suggestion and mystery ? 
Even so prosaic an object as a quayside factory will 
appear beautiful when lighted up at dusk. 

It is quite impossible to lay down any definite rules 
as regards exposures, the light at this time of day being 
so variable in character. The following hints may, how- 
ever prove helpful. Artificial light, such as that given 
by street lamps and illuminated windows, is much more 


Bv M. R. Eaton. 


powerful in its effect on the sensitive film than is 
generally supposed. It is not at all uncommon, on 
showing our friends a photograph of this character, to 
be met with the remark, '' I suppose you faked that.” 
One can understand such scepticism on the part of the 
uninitiated, but the photographer ought to be more alive 
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FADING LIGHT. 


to the possibilities of his craft. Exposures may appear 
somewhat alarming when compared with those dear to 
the heart of the snapshottist, but to anyone possessed 
of an ordinary stock of patience, they need not present 
any terrors. Five minutes will be a good average to 
work from. In any case it is always preferable to give 
a liberal exposure and develop in dilute solutions, as 
such treatment will tend to prevent the harsh contrasts 
that are the chief difficulty to contend against. 


——— —#44— —- — 
IMPROVED CARBON PAPER. 


VASTLY improved paper for the carbon process will shortly 
A be placed upon the market. Hitherto the great disadvantage 
and the principal argument against the use of this beautiful process 
has been that the pigment will not always leave the support per- 
fectly cleanly. It will sometimes hang in places, and the result 
is, of course, a spoilt, blotchy picture. 

The reason for this is very simple. Between the support and 
the sensitised film there is a layer of gelatine or some similar 
colloidal body, which is soluble in hot water; consequently, when 
this is dissolved away in the hot bath, the pigment is left upon the 
"temporary support." But when the pigment paper has been 
sensitised with the usual solution of bichromate, it is found that 


some of the bichromate works its way through into the separating 
laver of gelatine, and renders this, after exposure, insoluble, thereby 
preventing the pigment from leaving the paper evenly and cleanly. 
The chromates, however, as opposed to bichromates, have not this 
power of making gelatine insoluble, and the imp:ovement alluded 
to above is to mix with the gelatine a sufficient quantity of an 
alkali whereby any bichromate which passes through the pigment 
shall, on reaching the gelatine, be converted into the innocuous 
chromate. Borax, magnesia, phosphate of soda, or, cheaper still, 
carbonate of soda are all suitable for this purpose, and when the 
paper is to be bought the popularity of this beautfful and simple 
method of preserving photographs will increase.—F. G. P. 
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Where Iníuition Fails. 

The abundance of special methods employed by 
leaders in most branches of achievement, together 
with the hustle and hurry of life under which most 
matters, whether serious or trivial, are carried out, 

are answerable for curious blunders. For instance, the 
"Lord High Art Autocrat” of camera work, writing of 
Herzog, states “his work has a spontaneity of feeling, etc., 
compared with which a good many of our mural paintings 
seem mechanical and laboured. They betray the evidence 
of being built up piece by piece, while his would rather 
sem lo have grown together.” " He”—Herzog—" handles 
his models like some great stage manager—they are respon- 
sive to his directions.” The editor, Mr. Stieglitz, writing in 
the same number, tells us, however, that it is precisely by 
building up “piece by piece” that. Herzog produces a 
“laboured and mechanical" composition. Shortly put, a 
print of each model is cut out “paper doll fashion”; then 
with a score or two of these and some pins he mechanically 
builds up a pictorial mosaic; the figures are finally pasted 
down on the paper, and a pot of paint does the rest. To 
paraphrase Kipling, “It’s pretty, but is it photography ? ? 


A Distinguished Invalid. 


Quite a flutter of sensation was caused at a recent mecting 
of the R.P.S. by the announcement of the fall of Gamma 
Infinity. The sorrowful duty of giving the audience a 
graphic representation of its decline was undertaken by its 
fond father, Dr. Mees, who attributed it to the administration 
of a certain noxious drug—to wit, chromic acid, by Mr. 
Sterry. Deserted by those who should have supported it, onl 
“K” was “constant.” Let me hasten to add that althou 
under the baneful influence of the chromium compound the 
curve of gamma showed an alarming loss of intensity, there 
need be no fear for the ultimate restoration of its former 
virility, for though it is getting on in years, being quite an 
old friend under its erstwhile designation of * Density-giving 
Power," it is quite young enough to hold its own against all 
assailants for many a day to come. In any case it will not 
be long before every wide-awake amateur will, to paraphrase 
Gratiano, be inclined to say, “I thank the Doctor for teaching 
me that word." 


A Frolic. 


In search of what Mr. Evans would term “ photographic 
exercises," I went to the Convention dance and concert at the 
R.B.A. galleries, and was not a little surprised to find a 
number of editorial and other “ dignitaries ” kicking up their 
heels in fine fashion. Although the programme of music 
provided was well up to “concert pitch,” some of the guests 
grumbled that there were no intervals provided for talk, as, 
for instance, is arranged at the Salon soirée. As it was, 
excepting for those who sat out the dances, there was hardly 
a moment to spare for a friendly chat. This is a pity, for 
above all other folk, photographers are particularly versatile 
of information and sprightly of speech. For instance, quite 


a coruscation of polished wit, 
learning, and courtesy charac- 
terised an animated discus- 
sion which in one of the 
longer intervals took place 
between the members of a 
group of well-known photo- 
graphic scribes on the gram- 
matical heresies of Dr. Lind- 
ley Murray. For me only one circumstance marred the 
evening. It was the pictorial torture I suffered from 
some of the atrocities on the walls, which almost justified a 
recent hyperbole of Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, wiitten to 
one who compared photography with the older ways of 
picture making: “ Why drag in such inferior arts as painting 
and etching?” 
Mediccrity in Excelsis. 

It is easy with a few careless, harsh and stinging words to 
extinguish the flickering flame of art which fitfully illumin- 
ates the dark places in the esthetic chambers of the novice's 
mind. Wherefore let me be cautious in my strictures. 
Perhaps I had better give some well-earned sugar before the 
black draught which follows, by saying that amongst the 
“ Affiliation " pictures at the Royal are one or two which, in 
their way, are quite splendidly truthful, and there is not one 
which asks to be praised for its faults. Moreover, there are 
newcomers represented who will inevitably make their mark 
at the exhibitions of the future. But how does it come about 
that with all the members of the majority of photographic 
societies of England to draw upon, the Affiliation Committee 
can only put before the world this meagre— nay, beggarly— 
epitome of British pictorialism? A good half-dozen better 
exhibitions could easily be arranged of works by members 
who are not represented. Look to it, say I, or a time will 
come when none but the photographic parvenu will par- 
ticipate in this inadequate display. 

The Pride of the Slide. 

When will people learn to discriminate between slide com- 
petitions and slide lectures? As an old photographic hand 
I may claim to be as well disposed towards high-class photo- 
graphic attainment as most people. A fine piece of technical 
handling charms me in a moment, and a pictorial flavour in 
a slide is also thoroughly appreciated. Having said which, 
let me add that the most enjoyable lantern lectures or shows 
which I have attended have been where not all the slides were 
good, but where the patter was interesting and the views were 
strung together by a golden thread of brainy talk. On the 
other hand, some of the dreariest evenings have been when 
long series of irreproachable slides have been shown with 
no reason but that they were “ good photographs." An hour 
of * This is the N. aisle ; this is the $ aisle,” etc., is enough 
to make one forswear all lantern displays. How even poor 
architectural slides, when eloquently explained, can hold the 
rapt attention was well shown when Mr. P. M. Johnston 
lectured before the Surrey Record. 
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THE LIZARS EXHIBITION. 


NE has only to go back, in memorv, over the eight inter- 

vening years to realise what a gratifving advance has been 
made since Mr. Lizars held his last exhibition in Glasgow of work 
done by the owners of his * Challenge"! cameras. Veterans, for 
whom the almond tree is now flourishing, have fallen out of the 
ranks of exhibitors, but a younger generation is carrying the stan- 
lard of attainment to greater heights. Such is the impression 
created by a careful scrutiny of the walls of the Glasgow Fine Art 
Institute Galleries, in which the third Lizars’ Exhibition. was 
opened on the z4th inst. Nearly a thousand entries were sent in, 
4nd the judges were Sir Francis Powell, President of the Roval 
Scottish Water-Colour Painters’ Societv; Sir John Ure Primrose, 
Bart., LL.D.; and Mr. C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S. There were 
entries from all parts of the country, as will be seen from the prize 
lust, which, however, we regret is so colossal that we cannot spare 
room for it. There were nine classes, subdivided into sixteen sec- 


tions. Naturally, the quality of the work sent in varied greatly, 
but there was a pleasing absence of really mediocre and crude 
efforts. The exhibition includes an excellent one-man show by Mr. 
W. M. Warneuke, consisting chiefly of portraiture, though there 
are also some enlargements from snapshots taken in Holland. 

A very representative gathering of Glasgow citizens assembled 
at the opening conversazione. Mr. Robert Ballantyne (the present 
head of the firm) presided, and thanked all who had responded 
to the invitation to compete. In declaring the exhibition open, 
Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., spoke in a reminiscent vein of his 
own early efforts in photography, in the wet plate stage. He re- 
ferred to the genuine enjoyment photography afforded its votaries. 
While the beginner was content with mere topographical reproduc- 
tions, gradually, through contemplation of nature and the work of 
others, he was led to perceive that photography, even with its 
limitations. had an artistic side that would repay patient study. 
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STRENUOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
THE CAMERA ON THE ROOFS OF EUROPE. 


ROBABLY the reason why mountains exercise so strong an 

influence upon us is that we are the products of an over- 
grown civilisation, and the solitude and silence of a mountain 
height restore to us the joy we all feel in primitive things. The 
mountaineering feeling even rises up within us when we come 
into touch with the frail shadow outline of the Alps or the 
Balkans shown to us in the shape of an image on a lantern 
screen while we sit in a room in a prosaic old London 
square. . 

It was lately the writer's pleasure to see the work of two 
adepts in the art of mountain photography on successive 
evenings, the one at the Royal Photographic Society and the 
other at the Blenheim Club. Mr. Louis J. Steele, who duriag 
the last fifteen years 1s said to have photographed six thousand 
mountain subjects in the Alps, Balkans, Himalayas, and Cana- 
dian Rockies, showed the ** Royal” some of his pictorial reminis- 
cences of the Higher Alps and of the Chamonix Valley and the 
Oberland with its profusion of wild flowers. The unsophisticated 
village of Chamonix has been very much spoiled by the railway, 
but it is still picturesque, and the famous old chálets near the 
village, dating from 1516 and black with age, should on no 
account be missed. It was from these villages that the Duke 
of the Abruzzi got the guides who with him conquered the 
S eae rs and the Alaskan peaks. In the Chamonix village Mr. 
5teele found a veteran mourtain guide of ninety-four who re- 
membered Alexandre Dumas coming to the valley and declaring 
his intention of writing a three-volume book about it, adding, 
however, that he had already published the first volume in 
Paris in order to defray the expenses of the tour! 

Mr. Steele described his one sensation on reaching the top 
of Mont Blanc as being that of overwhelming awe at the intense, 
unbroken silence. Mont Blanc is in a fair way to becoming a 
mere promenade, for a number of very fine refuges have been 
built by Alpine clubs in various parts of the mountain, and there 
is no longer any need to crowd in bad huts or under sheltering 
rocks. No one with his bump of locality ordinarily well de- 
veloped should lose his way on the mountain, in spite of the 
Llinding snowstorms and the mists that rise like steam from a 
cauldron owing to the sudden changes of temperature. 

Of the artistic pleasures of this part of the world, Mr. Steele 
places first the delicate play of sunshine and shadow over the 
snowfields, which, he says, is worth any effort adequately to 
portray. Then there are the superb sunrises to be witnessed 
from Mont Blanc, and the gorgeous sunsets from the Matter- 
hcrn, the pageantry of cloud, the clinging mist pictures, the 
sunlight on a deep crevasse, and, for sterner effects, the sharp 
rock peaks, in the descent of which “one is held simply by 
the friction of one's tweed suit against the rock," and the glacial 
“rivers” with the geological formations or earth pillars which 
.they have left in their trail. 

In his early mountaineering experiences Mr. Steele had a 
‘weakness for large cameras, thinking that nothing but a 12 by 15 
could do justice to the Alps. But this, as the guide said who 
had to carry the brass-bound mahogany instrument, was “not 
a camera, but a wardrobe." Reducing the size by easy stages, 
hə has now come down to a quarter-plate, which he finds 
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The New Amateur Postal Camera Club.—There are vacancies in 
thə above club for a few good pictorial workers. Applications, 
submitting not less than three specimen prints, to be made to the 
Sa Mr. W. L. G. Bennett, Farleigh Rectory, Whyteleafe, 
Surrey. 


Southampton Camera Club.— The members of the above 
enjoyed on January 14 the annual visit of Mr. E. W. Harvey 
Piper (hon. M.S.A.), and listened with the utmost pleasure to his 
lecture, “Memories of a Mighty Marshland Minster.” Mr. 
Piper’s knowledge of all the great buildings in the land is 
simply phenomenal, and his description of Ely and its beauties 
was a flow of architectural lore and deep-seated feeling and 
sentiment. The lecturer began with the historical connection of 
the Saxon princess, Etheldreda, telling how she founded the 
double monastery which preceded the present minster, and then 
proceeded to describe the evolution of the building through the 
various architectural periods. He pointed out the wonderful 
artistic result of the lighting produced by the structure, and 
showed, by many fine illustrations, the almost fairvlike effect 
of the sombre shade and brilliant lighting. Mr. Pipers de- 
scription of the details ^f the architecture, his familiarity with the 
legends of the cathedral, and his subtle yet always reverent 
references to the old habitants of the minster, kept his audience 


sufficient for all practical purposes. Still, the conveyance of 
the photographic gear constitutes a problem, and Mr. Steele fell 
into the hands of the over-polite young man who insisted on 
carrying his camera bag in which he deftly inserted smuggled 
cigars, therein necessitating explanations to the Italian authori- 
ties later on. In the Pyrenees it is possible to employ a mule 
to carry one's apparatus, and for long expeditions in the Cana- 
dian Rockies —where Mr. Steele has conquered more than one 
virgin peak—the camera had to be placed in a specially designed 
case and the plates in felt.lined, waterproof boxes to guard 
against the frequent falls to which the horses are liable on the 
debris-strewn passes. 


At the Blenheim Club the Rev. T. T. Norgate, M.A., described 
a tour made last summer in Montenegro, the “Land of the 
Black Mountain." In the little Balkan principality photography 
is rigorously forbidden, and on his arrival he found two French 
clergy in prison for using their cameras in a public place. But 
the Foreign Office had paved the way for Mr. Norgate, and 
he found himself at liberty to obtain some most 
interesting photographs of the royal family—indeed, the posi- 
tion of Court photographer at £50 a year might have been his if 
he had chosen—as well as of cabinet ministers, ambassadors, 
priests, officers, and beggars. l : 

Montenegro, around which lie Austria and Turkey like a pair 
of nut-crackers, is not at all a beautiful country, and indeed 
there is a legend that when Europe was being created the paper 
bag filled with the stones that were to suffice for the whole of the 
Continent broke and they all fell down on Montenegro. It has 
no railway, and travelling on horseback in the Alpine-like 
interior is difficult. But a railway is immediately to be con- 
structed from the little bit of Adriatic coastline into the interior. 
The picture postcard, however, has preceded the railway, and in 
Cettinje, the lilliputian capital, and in Nikshidsh, further north, 
Mr. Norgate found evidences of our Western craze. 

The interior is strong, stern, and wild, and even among the 
shepherds of the hills the pastoral staff gives way to the Mauser 
rifle. Every man in Montenegro carries a revolver, and on the 
borders of the country there are places where one must not go 
—unless one is tired of life. Mr. Norgate went over into 
Albania, the land of the vendetta, the most fanatical State in 
Europe, and at some personal danger, despite his escort, took 
photographs in the famous bazaars in Scutari. One discounts 
some of the sternness with which Palkan mountaineers are dealt 
with, however, on remembering Mr. Steele's experience, who 
showed his insurance policy instead of his passport and got a 
more revereatial salute in consequence! 

If Montenegro has little to offer to the traveller in search of 
the beautiful, the way tlither is all that heart could wish. 
The Continental tourist stops short at Venice, but if he would 
g> a little further on the other side of the Adriatic Sea he would 
find the Istrian Peninsula, the most beautiful in Europe; Trieste, 
the Austrian Rome, with its superb amphitheatre dating from the 
third century ; and the long Dalmatian coastline, leading down 
to Montenegro, where, in spite of the frowning forts with the 
Éastern question aerating itself all around, some coast scenery 
recalling that of Scandinavia can be found. 


in silent enjoyment for a couple of hours, which were all too 
short, and at the conclusion of the lecture the hearty acknow- 
ledgement of the members was quite unmistakable. 


Watford Camera Club.—The fourth annual meeting was held 
January 8, the chair being taken by Mr. W. J. Edmonds. The 
hon. secretary, Mr. E. H. Jackson, having resigned his position, 
Mr. W. R. Gunton was unanimously elected in his stead. Many 
were the expressions of regret on Mr. Jackson's retirement, he 
having worked hard during the past two years, and brought the 
club to that state of perfection of which it can boast at the 
present time. The hon. treasurer, Mr. W. A. Andrews, also 
retired from his post, and Mr. H. T. Horton was elected in his 
place. The following is a list of the officers elected for 1907 : — 
President: Lord Hyde. Vice-Presidents: Lady Ebury, and 
Messrs. E. S. Hervey, S. J. Ellis, W. Clements, Lewis Evans, 
F.S.A., N. Micklem, M.P., R. A. Thorpe, J. Hopkinson, F.L.S., 
F.G.S. Committee: Messrs. W. J. James, P. W. Morris, W. 
Bulloch, F. Roberts, C. S. Spencer, H. Russell Allen, G. L. 
Foreland, E. H. Jackson, W. A. Andrews. Hon. treasurer, H. T. 
Horton; hon. librarian, W. T. Spencer; hon. lanternist, F. V. 
Mennecier; assistant hon. lanternist, W. J. Harrison; hon. re- 
porter, W. T. Spencer; assist. hon. secretary, W. J. Edmonds; 
hon. secretary, W. R. Gunton. 
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A WeEKLY RE 


NOTIONS OF 


How often mere theories of a chemical or physical action 
are mistaken for science, especially when richly garnished 
with that particular laboratory jargon which happens to be in 
fashion at the moment! Indeed, the adroit use of laboratory 
jargon alone is not unfrequently a sufficient ground for the 
newspapers to deferentially apply the term scientist to the 
user of the jargon. The satirists of old days gibed the 
Athenian physicists for their free use of such terms as protyle, 
ether and vortices of ether, terms which never really signified 
anything, but which have come into fashion again, much in 
ai same way as the hoop skirt comes into fashion time after 
ime. | 

As defined by the schoolmaster of Alexander the Great, 
Science is the habit of knowing, and Technics is the habit 
of making: these definitions being even now the standard or 
recognised definitions. How is it then that the habit of con- 
Jecturing or theorising is so often regarded as science, or the 
habit of knowing? Possibly because theory so often leads 
to science, or knowledge, by stimulating experiments or 
appeal to nature. That, however, unusual or obscure or 
widely foreign words or expressions and phrases should be 
regarded as scientific by those who hear them, and who fail 
to attach any D BE to them, is one of the enigmas of 
sociology. Occasionally, too, we hear that it is more scientific 
to use one graduation on a thermometer than another, or 
that it is more scientific to call a certain fluid hydric sulphate 
than to call it oil of vitriol or sulphuric acid, although the 
later names express really something that is certain or 
known ; in short, each expresses a scientific fact, while the 
former name expresses a conjecture or a theory, a theory 
which may be true or not, or which may not have in it the 
germ of a conception which borders on truth. Sulphuric 
acid by its formation may be a direct compound of hydric 
sulphite with oxygen, of sulphuretted hydrogen with oxygen, 
of sulphur dioxide with peroxide of hydrogen, or of sulphur 
trioxide with water, and a name indicating any one of these 
facts might perhaps be more scientific than hydric sulphate. 
Be this as it may, in our day of revival for academic dialectics 
similar to those cultured by the schoolmen of the universities 


Various Tones in Platinum Printing. 


According to the Photographische Mitteilungen, Jacoby finds 
that warm brown tones may be obtained by the use of a developing 
bath containing oxalate of zinc in addition to the usual potassium 
oxalate. For a developing bath to work at a temperature of 
20 degrees R., the following composition is recommended : — 


WAGE? T 1,000 parts. 
Potassium oxalate .........eeennnn 250 parts. 
ZING oxalate -— decree iste reis) sei E VR P e eR x vega eaa IOO parts. 


When a rather bright sepia tone is wished for, the following bath 
compounded with monobasic phosphate of ammonium and copper 


‘sulphate is recommended. 


hri eS 1,000 parts. 
Potassium oxalate ............ eee 200  ,, 
Monobasic ammonium phosphate .................. $0 y 
Copper “sulphate: iecsex sees kelocinsee vate inn ar. ugs 


It is necessary that the prints should remain in this bath for 
five minutes. Doubtless by monobasic ammonium phosphate 
(“'Einbasisch phosphorsaurem ammon ") the author means the salt 
which may be quite unmistakably described as ammonium di- 
hydrogen phosphate, H,NH,PO,. an acid salt which appears to 
be sold in this countrv under the name of ammonium bi-phosphate 
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of the Middle Ages, it is well to remember that there is a wide 
difference between science and academic conjecture, although 
this latter may be serviceable as sometimes leading to science 
and as training the young in habits of mental precision. For 
the latter reason universities and schools have generally 
tended towards formal logic and that parallel course, modern 
laboratory “jargon,” this latter term being used without 
offence and for want of a better. 

Nature, in its issue of January 10, 1907, gives an interesting 
account of researches by Professor H. A. Wilson on the 
Photoelectric Fatigue of Zinc, the main points being as 
follows:—* In the earliest experiments on the photoelectric 
effect of metals it was noticed that the action was diminished 
by exposure to light. Thus Hallwachs, who found that a 
metal becomes positively electrified under the influence of 
ultra-violet light, states that *old surfaces no longer show 
the phenomenon.’ The radiation itself lowers the potential 
to which the plates can be electrified, so that with any suc- 
ceeding experiment made with the same surface, the poten- 
tial obtained is lower, while the rise to it takes place more 
rapidly, and the decrease is greater than when for the same 
interval of time between the experiments the plate was not 
illuminated.” This diminution of the photoelectric action is 
spoken of as the “fatigue” of metals under the influence of 
light, and has received attention from many physicists. Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s paper deals with the manner in which the 
photoelectric activity of zinc diminishes when the metal is 
exposed to light. he experiments described show that it is 
necessary to employ the sum of two experimental terms in 
order to obtain an adequate representation for the photo- 
electric fatigue curve of zinc. Just as Rutherford has 
explained the curves of decay for the excited activity of 
radium and thorium as a consequence of successive changes. 
so it is possible to explain the present results as due to two 
consecutive changes. The nature of the modifications thus 
suggested is left an open question. It is also shown that the 
longer waves of light can bring about a change in the 
opposite sense, that is to say, they can produce a certain 
amount of recovery of photoelectric activity. 


or bi-phosphate of ammonia, and it is sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for tartaric acid in the fabrication of baking powder. 


Photographing Ice Forms on a Window. 


It is suggested in Apollo that the best results are generally obtain- 
able by setting the camera obliquely to the window, disturbing 
reflections being thus avoided. xposure should, as a rule, be 
short, as contrast is wanted rather than a full scale of gradation. 


Can a Lens See Double? 


This subject is treated of by Mr. A. E. Smith in Penrose's Annual. 
In front of a modern anastigmat (Zeiss Unar) he placed a card 
diaphragm, having two holes as wide apart as the diameter of the 
lens allowed. When photographing a solid object he naturally 
obtained two distinct images, having a recognisable stereoscopic 
difference, as each image: was taken from a different point of view. 
It was in this kind of way that Ives obtained his parallax stereo- 
rams, and the whole matter of multiple images with large lenses 
is quite fully treated of by Brewster in his work on the stereoscope, 
published fifty years ago. Brewster contended that no lens having 
a larger working diameter than the pupil of the eye should be used 
in delineating a solid object, although lenses of large diameter may 
be used in copying from the flat. 


BUTCHER'S "RECORD" 


ESSRS. W. BUTCHER AND 
SONS, of Camera House, Farring- 
don Avenue, London, E.C., have intro- 
duced a new combined enlarger and 
easel, which they have named the 
"Record." It has a folding baseboard, 
a sliding pinion for rack focussing, focus- 
sing scale for all sizes, detachable con- 
denser frame, special reversible carrier, 
spring clamps for holding bromide paper, 
and the easel clearly ruled for all sizes. 
With all these advantages, the instru- 
ment should be of great use to the 
practical enlarging man, and when it is 
added that it has been specially designed 
to secure absolute parallelism in all parts, its value will be 
realised. 

All that is necessary in order to obtain the enlargement 
required is to place the pointers attached, to the light, negative, 
and lens section respectively, opposite their correct positions on 
the scale, when the apparatus will be ready for the work required. 

The instrument is fitted with the patent “Primus” lens 
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adapter in order tha. the lenses belonging to the 
" Cameo" and “Carbine” cameras may be 
readily attached, to act as objective, for which . 
they will be found suitable. Of course other lenses can be adapted, 
and die price for doing this is 7s. 6d. 

Now as to prices:—Quarter-plate, with 5} in. condenser and 
15 by 12 easel (no objective), £5; the same with addition of 
scale and best objective, £6 7s. 6d.; half-plate, with 81 in. 
condenser and 23 by 17 easel (without objective), 48 10s. ; the 
same, scaled and with best objective, £10 12s. 6d. 

This piece of apparatus should be a boon to the enlarger, 
and should greatly facilitate his work, besides ensuring that the 
amateur who may be presumed to know but little of the prin- 
ciples involved in the work he seeks to do, may have all the 
calculations done for him, and correct centering, focussing, 
and all necessary adjustments placed beyond the reach of 
error, leaving only the necessary question of duration of 
exposure, which must in all cases be left to the operator's 
judgment. 

It is not easy to see how anything compacter, handier and 
more to the purpose in the way of an enlarging lantern and 
easel can be invented. 


—— t 
BUTCHER'S STRAIGHT-EDGE LANTERN SLIDE PRINTING FRAME. 


A MOST timely and useful article reaches us from W. Butcher 
and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., 
called the Straight-Edge Lantern Slide Printing Frame, for the easy 

squaring of lantern slides, 
doing away with all the 
bother and trouble aris- 
ing from the difficulty 
often met with in getting 
the lantern plate in the 
dark-room exactly in the 
position required, and 
also in being certain that 
the lines of buildings and 
such like are in the true 
perpendicular. This 
printing frame does away 
with all these difficulties. 


The frame will take any size negative up to whole-plate, and any 
portion of any negative can be freely used; it is furnished with a 
ruled hinged glass square, so that any line or object in the negative 
can be squared on the lantern slide, and it can be ascertained 
whether the obliquity is merely due to the plate being out of the 
straight or is due to the camera not having been kept plumb, in 
which case in contact printing the case will be hopeless. As the 
plate is moved about and the subject viewed lantern size througb 
the opening, a ready opportunity is offered for the composing of 
the portion to be included on the lantern slide. After the negative 
has been adjusted and fixed in position, the hinged ruled screen 
is folded back and the lantern plate inserted and the ordinary 
wooden back fixed up, and all is ready for the exposure. This 
printing frame will prove a great boon to the lantern slide maker, 
and will render his work both easier and more expeditious. The 
frame, the form of which is clearly shown in the illustration, is 
priced at 4s. 


— H 
GARDINER'S UNIVERSAL VIGNETTER. 


ROM Messrs. Marion and Co., of 22, Soho Square, London, 

W., we have received a sample of the Gardiner Universal 
Vignetter which they are putting on the market. It is designed 
to facilitate the production of vignetted portraits straight on the 
negative, and, judging by the examples of work produced, the 
results are superior to those which can be produced by the 
ordinary methods—they are more uniform also, as well as softer 
and more generally pleasing. We feel sure that the immense 
saving of time and labour effected by these instruments would 
ensure them becoming part of the equipment of every up-to-date 
studio. 

The vignetter is mad. of japanned tin, and is well finished ; 
it is 14 inches long and 8 inches in diameter, and is fitted 
with four discs, two of metal, two of a semi-transparent medium, 
having openings of two different sizes. These are fitted into a 
holder, which moves backwards and forwards along a groove 
at the bottom of the tube. The vignetter hangs on two screws 
fitted into the front of camera, and can be taken on and off 
immediately as work requires, and in no way interferes with 
the general work of the camera. 

Backgrounds suitable for use with the vignetter are supplied 
in three varieties, white, grey, and dark red, and a great number 
of different effects can be obtained by interchanging backgrounds 
and discs, and also by the lighting of the sitter. A slight ad- 
ditional exposure will be required when using the vignetter. 


Rochdale Amateur Photographic Society.—A meeting of this 
society was held on January 16, when a practical demon- 
stration on * Development of Plates" was given by Mr. J. A. 
Grindrod, one of the society's members. His operations were 
successful, and were watched with keen interest. Numerous 


The price of the vignetter, with four discs, all in box, is 25s. 
The plain, double-coated backgrounds, in distemper, cost in 
white or grey, 5 by 4, 7s. 6d. each, or in dark red, 6 by 5, 9s. each. 
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questions were asked, and these were readily answered by the 
demonstrator, and some helpful advice given. Following the 
demonstration, a criticism of prints was entered into with in- 
terest. Several demonstrations have been given during the 
winter session by the society's members. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of 


THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 


Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not tor 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
(SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xx.), and addressed to the Editor, IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 


$2, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Cleaning Aluminium. 


I have several fittings of 


aluminium, which 


have become dull through age and exposure. 
I shall be obliged if you will tell me how to 
freshen them up a bit without damaging them 
g o J 
A simple method of polishing and cleaning 


aluminium is to rinse off the dirt (when such a 

course is possible), using a weak solution of 
caustic soda—about one per cent.—then rinse the metal in clean 
water, and dry. It is a good plan to dry the metal rather quickly 
by immersing it in hot boxwood sawdust, such as is commonlv 
used for the purpose by jewellers. If the polished parts require 
repolishing, you can easily brighten them up by rubbing them 
with pure * bottle" india-rubber; the so-called bottle rubber 
is en pure india-rubber, as distinguished from the vul- 
canised. 


Slow Toning with Sulphocyanide. 


Could you kindly explain the cause of my toning not being 
a success? I made up a gold toning bath for P.O.P.; it 
was made up on the Ilford formula. After washing prints 
for ten minutes I started toning, but no sign of toning 
appeared for at least ten minutes. Would you kindly ex- 
plain the cause of its failing? J. B. 


The most probable cause is the fact of your having washed 
the prints so much before toning them. Toning baths con- 
taining ammonium sulphocyanide usually work much better 
on prints that have not been too thoroughly freed from the 
silver, as a certain proportion of free silver is a great help in 
toning with this bath; in that respect it is somewhat similar 
to using a combined bath containing hypo. 


To Avoid Grain in Copying. 


I want to make some enlarged copies of cabinet portraits, 
making the enlarged negative direct from the print, but I 
find great trouble owing to the magnified grain of the paper. 
How can it be overcome? J. H. W. 


It is perhaps a matter of under-exposure, or else the print is 
illuminated too much from one side, so throwing the grain into 
prcminence. A good method of overcoming it is to focus sharply, 
using a moderately small stop. Give about half of the exposure 
with this stop in the lens, then cap the lens and change the 
stop to the largest aperture, with which the exposure should be 
completed. In that way, we have frequently found the trouble 
of granularity almost entirely overcome. 


How to Make P.O.P. 


I should be very thankful if you would give me a formula 


for making a good printing-out paper with gelatino-chloride. 


Please let it be as simple as possible, as I have only home 
appliances. CLAUDE. 


Baryta paper is coated with a gelatine emulsion, of which the 
following is probably the best known :— 


Gelatine (Nelson's No. 1 and Coignet's, equal parts) 175 gr. 
8 


Ammonium chloride ............... ccc ceeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeensenees 18 ,, 
Rochellë Salts 4: eo eror ee LESE DEO MAPAS ERE e Sen $O 55 
Silver nitrate eiie cuoc u dena vede cri Unde or ed dea 26. 3 
Alcohol osuessa rodaron esee nacre meatier ERE TP aive ketenes danse 4 drm 
bari rt T 5 oz. 


Heat to 100 deg. F., and allow to remain at this temperature for 
ten minutes, after all is dissolved. Filter through chamois, and 
use while warm. 


Mercuric Chloride for Intensification. 
be 


solution 


How can mercuric chloride 
made to keep good for a.long time? "The 
trouble I find is that it seems to lose 
power in a very short time when made 
up as a simple solution NIGGER. 
The decomposition of mercuric chloride solution is best pre- 


vented by making the solution with distilled water (instead of 
common tap water) and acidifying it with hydrochloric acid and 
adding also a little common salt. The exact quantities are not 
very material, two or three drops of the acid being added to 
each ounce of water and the weight of the salt being about 
half that of the mercuric chloride. A mercuric solution made 
in this way intensifies more powerfully and brilliantly than the 
ordinary neutral solution, and it has the advantage of keepin 
in good condition. 


Gelatine Mountant. 


Please let me have a good mountant made with gelatine 
and spirit, such as was obtainable some years ago as a sort 
of jelly and was generally recommended for mounting with- 


out cockling. PROFESSIONAL. 
Gelatine (Nelson's No. 1) ........... eee 2 oz. 
Glycerine |... e Henne nene 4 drm 
Methylated spirit ......sssseeee HH 3 oz. 
uua cri 7 +5 


Soak the gelatine in the water until quite soft, and then 
dissolve by gentle heat. Mix the glycerine in the methylated 
spirit, and add it gradually to the solution of gelatine, stirring 
thoroughly after each addition in order to prevent coagulation. 
As soon as all the spirit is added, and the solution is quite 
clear, it may be drawn off into suitable jars. The jars will 
have to be placed in hot water to melt the mountant before use. 


Ferrous Oxalate Developer for Negatives. 


(1) Can you give me a good formula for a ferrous oxalate 

developer for negatives? (2) Can it be used for gaslight 

papers? If so, is any modification necessary in the formula? 
J. H. B. 


(1) The following formula is taken from Dr. Vogel's '' Practical 
Pocket Book of Photography ” :— 


A.— Potassium oxalate (potassium neutral- 


ised with oxalic acid) .................. 220 gm. 3086 gr. 
Distilled water ........... nnnm 800 c.c. 28 oz 
B.—Ferrous sulphate ........................... 100 gm 1543 £T. 
Distilled water ................... e ---- 300 C.C. 10 OZ. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid ............ $ drops. 5 drops. 

C —Potassium bromide ........................ l0 gm 154 gr. 
Distilled water .............. eene 100 C.C. ' 3 OZ. 
Solutions A and C may be kept for an unlimited time. Solution 


B is best kept in a well-corked bottle in daylight, and then keeps 
a long time. In the dark it soon becomes yellow, and is then 
useless. For use, mix 6o parts Solution A with 20 parts Solution 
R shortly before needing it, and add one or two drops of 
Solution C, or more with plates that easily fog. The iron solu- 
tion must be poured into the oxalate of potash solution, not 
vice versá, or else a sandy precipitate of ferrous oxalate will be 
formed. This also appears if more iron is used than the quantity 
given above. The above is the normal proportion of mixture for 
rightly exposed plates. (2) Although we have not used it for 
that purpose, there is no doubt that it could be employed without 
modification. 
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AMERICAN PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


E is nothing very inspiriting in the show of portraits 
by American professional photographers at the offices of 
the British Journal of Photography in Wellington Street. In- 
deed, one doubts if professionals on “the other side" have 
kept in line with the art-movement any more successfully than 
they have in this country. Truly there is an evident disposition 
to get away from the limitations of sharp definition all over the 
place, but there is no sign of the intelligent substitution of 
natural light and atmosphere for the too familiar characteristics 
of the old-fashioned method. Nor do we find that the American 
professionals have discovered the value of decorative composi- 
tion or of ' movement," which more than anything tends to 
impart vitality to portrait work. They seem to have abandoned 
the old way without discovering the new, and to take refuge 
meanwhile in a combination of artificiality and affectation that 
has nothing to recommend it, except, perhaps, that it suggests 
the beginning of an aspiration towards something different from 
the dead level of the commonplace. 


*$99—— 


Several portraits of women illustrate the great variety of phases 
that affectation may assume, but are otherwise almost devoid 
of interest, though a quiet tone and some grace are redeeming 
features of a female figure with head half in shadow, by Elias 
Goldensky. The interesting and intellectual head of an old man 
with a beard, by J. Evanoff, has some pictorial quality and 
reserve, and this, probably, is the best work in the show. Mr. 
E B. Core shows several uninspired portraits of children, indi- 
cating that he would greatly benefit by a course of lessons from 
Mr. Will Cadby. A number of intensely uninteresting works 
are contributed by Mr. J. C. Strauss. No. 31 is an attempt to 
realise character, with an unpleasant result and no pictorial 
feeling, and No. 37 is a patch of black in which only the small 
head of an old woman is clearly seen. No. 47, by Pirie Mac- . 
donald, is telling as a character studv, but is commonplace in 
treatment. Black backgrounds seem to be in favour, and it is not 
without a sense of sorrow that one sees so many people con- 
demned to exist in something worse than London fog. 


WYNDHAM'S POSTCARD PRINTING AND ENLARGING. 


YNDHAM AND CO, LTD., of Bollo Lane, Acton, 
London, W., have sent us their revised price lists for 
enlarging and postcard printing work. They have recently 
erected a properly-equipped postcard studio to meet the re- 
quirements of commercial printing and enlarging, so that collo- 
type, half-tone, litho, and other process work can be turned out 
without delay. Wyndham and Co. have made a speciality of 
collotype printing for many years, and in their revised price 
list they offer to print postcards in this process from customers' 
own negatives at advantageous prices, viz., 6s. for 250, 9s. for 
500, 13s. for 1,000. 
Bromide printing and enlarging are branches of work for 
which Messrs. Wyndham have excellent facilities and a trained 
staff of workers. Bromide postcards from customers’ own nega- 


tives are supplied at six for 1s., twelve for 1s. 4d., twenty-five for 
2s. 3d., and so on, up to s8s. for the 1,000. In the matter of 
enlargements, unmounted prints are produced at od. for half- 
plate, 10d. for whole-plate, 1s. for ro by 8, 1s. gd. for 15 by 12, 
up to 4s. 6d. for 24 by 20; subsequent copies under the same 
order are slightly less, and of course mounted are also slightly 
in excess of these prices. 

All kinds of commercial work are undertaken; illustrations, 
books, catalogues, circulars, price lists are made a feature of 
and executed at reasonable rates ; in fact, in the words of their 
own circular, nothing is too large, nothing too small, for this 
firm to undertake, and we have confidence, after reading their 
circular, that their clients wil be well served and the work 
done to their satisfaction. 


— t 
MATTOS SENSITISED MATERIALS. 


HE Mattos Co., Ltd., send us samples of the different sensi- 
tised materials that they are supplying having the same 
emulsion as the Mattos papers, that well-known product of the 
company. Mattos, as its name implies, is an absolute matt- 
surfaced brand, capable of giving great richness of tone, pure- 
ness in the whites, and fulness of detail in the shadows, and has 
great simplicity in working. It might be supposed that from its 
nature Mattos might be a short-keeping paper, but the opposite 
is really the case, and prints have been made on paper eight 
months old, showing no sign at all of deterioration. All baths 
suitable to other brands of paper will work well with Mattos, 
producing vigorous prints, free from fog and absolutely matt. 
Full details of the bath suitable for giving particular tones of 
colour—and they are very varied—can be obtained from the little 
booklet supplied by the company, so we proceed to speak of the 
materials, other than paper, which we have lately received and 
made trial of. 


Developer for Carbon-Bromide.—We were recently able to give 
a very favourable notice of Messrs. Wellington and Ward's new 
printing paper, which they call Carbon-Bromide, and the makers 
now call our attention to the fact that whilst metol-hydroquinone 
developer is given to meet the wishes of those who desire an 
alternative developer, amidol is recommended as the more suitable, 
although it does not keep so well. The following is the formula 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward recommend :— 


AIDIGOL: orele a pue eo E Vadim SEED So gr 
Sodium -sulplite seereis taper eet ae PEE eve id 650 ,, 
Potassium bromide  .................... esee IO 4, 
hr pec TEMPI I pint 


Mattos wood consists of panels sufficiently flexible to be 
examined in the frame during printing. They are treated in 
exactly the same manner as papers, only they must remain in the 
fixing bath at least half an hour, and care is required to see 
that they are absolutely immersed and shielded from light during 
the fixing. Printing takes place very rapidly, and the prints 
must be removed while rich in colour. It goes without saying 
that if properly masked the Mattos panels are complete when 
dry, and are attractive in appearance and ready to be placed 
on the shelf or hung by a ribbon on the walls. 

We have made prints on Mattos linen, silk, and satin, and 
found that these materials printed equally well with the paper, 
and they offer an unlimited opportunity to those with a little 
taste; a picture vignetted off, with the edges of the linen or 
silk roved out so as to make a fringe, makes an attractive little 
ornament, or pictures printed at intervals along a strip of linen or 
silk should make an artistic border to a table cover or curtain. 
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There is, of course, no reason why any of the recognised 
formule for bromide work should not be employed with equally 
good results, but slight preference is to be given to amidol. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ITH the present number we close the 

Second of the new series of Winter 

Competitions for all classes, and the 

response has been even larger than be- 

fore. Only by most strenuous effort 
have we been able to judge and award marks to the 
many hundreds of prints sent in, but are pleased to say 
we have avoided breaking faith, and are able to give 
the winners, which are as follows:—Class A 
(Beginners), S. H. Williams; Class B, Mrs. H. C. 
Sutherland; Class C, Miss Marion Woods. A first 
instalment of the list of Marks for this competition 
will be found on advertisement page xvi. 
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On advertisement page xxiv will be found Entry 
Form for the Third of the Winter Competitions, which 
closes FEBRUARY 1ITH. As these fortnightly com- 
petitions come and go, interest will be growing into 
real excitement, and the marks, which are to be totalled 
at the end of six competitions, will be eagerly watched 
by many. 

e s Q 

The Beginners’ Lesson, occupying pages 111, 112, 
and 113 this week, chiefly concerns itself with partici- 
pators in the above-mentioned competitions, and 
should be carefully studied. 
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We have received a very nice letter from Mr. E. S. 
Cluderay, of Harrogate, the winner of the prize in 
Class A last time. He says, “ I was gratified to find 
myself winner of the prize in Class A of the Winter 
Competitions, and beg to tender my thanks for cheque 
received to-day. It is now thirteen months since I first 
commenced photography. I have read your Beginners' 
column carefully, and found it a great help. ” 
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We have received from the Mayfair Camera Club (per 
Miss Maye E. Bruce) a welcome addition of 44 for the 
Sandell Testimonial Fund. 


The Seychelles Archipelago to the north of Madagas- 
car is a virgin country so far as the camera is con- 
cerned, and although the tropics do not lend them- 
selves to pictorial work, yet, according to Mr. J. 
Stanley Gafdiner, M.A., who lectured on the subject at 
the Blenheim Club the other evening, these islands 
possess flora and fauna of such rare and curious interest 
that it would be well worth while to have some photo- 
graphic memoranda of them. The nineteen islands of 
the group were originally mountain peaks in the great 
land bridge which once extended from Africa to India, 
and which was broken up in the Tertiary period. Hence 
they have peculiar forms of life, including giant tor- 
toises which are in their two hundredth vear or there- 
abouts, special varieties of lizards and salamanders, the 
mangrove tree with its roots partly in and partly out of 
the water, the screw pine and the pitcher plant, and the 
great cocoanut trees which rise to a height of 150 feet, 
grow for 75 years before they bear fruit, which fruit 
takes nine years to ripen, and, when ripened and fallen, 
four years longer to germinate. Mr. Gardiner had 
many excellent photographs to show of the islands, 
which he thinks ought to flourish as an English tropical 
colony. 
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À curious case came before a county-court judge at 
Manchester the other day. The question was one 
which has troubled photographers for a long time, 
namely, are photographs pictures, or are they not? In 
giving his decision that photographs were not pictures, 
the judge said that he would like to have the opinion 
of a higher court, and allowed the plaintiff, whose 
photographs had been lost by some railway companv, 
to appeal if he thought fit. 

In giving his opinion, the judge said that he believed 
that the question had never been put before, and thought 
that, though photographs might have a sentimental 
value to their owners, yet they had not a real value as a 
picture had. 

After all, a thing is worth what it will fetch under. 
the auctioneer's hammer. As there are pictures and 
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pictures, and photographs and photographs, many pic- 
tures might fetch less than some photographs, if—and a 
very big if too—the people at auction sales understood 
good photographs when thev saw them. 

Now, the people who attend auction sales are prin- 
cipally Hebrews and others who deal in things which 
are no longer new, and it is more than probable that if 
lot 74 was a gum print by Demachv it would not fetch 
one-tenth of the amount lot 75 would, supposing lot 
75 to be a Highland landscape with cattle, white clouds, 
tumbling down purple mountains into a lake edged with 
rushes and red cows. 
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The British Medical Journal quite emphatically pro- 
tests against cinematograph representations of surgical 
operations being made show items in places of public 
entertainment, and as a medical publication it can and 
does give full details of films shown at a variety theatre 
in Freiburg, but we can only refer to them.in general 
terms, so it is not for us to say more than that we cordi- 
ally agree with our contemporary that whatever may be 
the scientific or technical value of cinematograph repre- 
sentations showing the operating surgeon at work, any 
exhibition of such subjects before a general assembly 
must be degrading to the operator and demoralising to 
the spectators. Photography may be usefully applied 
to the representation of many scenes and subjects 
which interest the specialist or the student, but as a rule 


only those photographs which represent scenes or 
objects upon which all persons look without a breach of 
decorum should be exhibited in public. The exceptions 
to this rule are but few, and they only step in when the 
photographer possesses the highest conceptions of pic- 
torial art. 
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At an inaugural meeting held last week the London 
Urania Society formulated a scheme for a theatre where 
scientific and technical demonstrations are to be given 
several times a day, and popular prices are to be charged 
for admission. Indeed, the scheme for the new 
'' Urania Theatre ” is practically the programme of the 
old Polvtechnic in Regent Street, where there was a 
large central hall with a display of the most recent 
triumphs of science, and there were two theatres where 
Professor Pepper, Mr. King, and others used to demon- 
strate several times a day. Those who advocate the 
new scheme are perhaps too hopeful in conjecturing that 
“ most of the instruments, apparatus, and so forth will 
be given bv firms interested in the scheme and private 
well-wishers, while anything that is wanted in addition to 
these gifts can be bought." The management of the 
old Polytechnic spent enormous sums on quite unique 
apparatus, such as the giant induction coil and the 
great Levden battery; indeed, it was found essential to 
obtain a rapid succession of quite exceptional or specie 
apparatus in order to keep up the reputation of the place. 
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LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION PORTFOLIO. 


E have had the pleasure of looking over the portfolio of 

this association, which is just starting on its rounds, and 
have found in it much work of a high order and some outstand- 
ing pictures, not only those already known to the public on 
the walls of the Salon, but some unexhibited work also which 
reaches a high standard. The hon. secretary seems to have the 
gift of bringing out the skill and powers of the members and 
inducing them to send their best work, and also to keep moving 
on in the direction of more progress still. 

In our experience, portfolios have not been the success which 
ene would suppose possible, but here at any rate is one 
in which a high standard can be maintained, and sufficient 
prints sent in to allow of the less desirable ones being weeded 
out. The residuum consists of more than fifty prints, which are 
technically and pictorially at a high level. 

Mr. St. John Broadbent has a tiny print on a large expanse 
of mount, finely arranged and of excellent quality in sky and 
landscape. H. Ainslie Cox has a sea subject with shipping, and 
the water is of the quality known to artists as “wet.” J. R. 
Richardson sends one of the inimitable cat studies, examples 
of which have been recently appearing in the pages of THE 
A. P., and the same puss which “laughs” on its pages, laughs 
in another pose here also; a veritable joker amongst cats, she 
seems incapable of any other emotion. Albert Markinson has 
an architectural subject, original in selection and in treatment, 


bringing out with fine effect the massiveness of the Normaa 
pillars, and the effect of soft light creeping in between the 
columns, in a fine manner. 

There is an excellent sweeping movement and sense of design 
in F. Whitaker's gaunt and windswept trees that lingers long in 
the memory. It 1s by no means faultless in composition, but 
it has strength and virility. Dr. Lakin's “ Winter” is reminis- 
cent of Will Cadby's similar subject, similarly treated, in last 
year's Salon, and it is remarkable that subjects so closely akin 
in feeling and idea should have appeared almost simultaneously 
from totallv different quarters. Mr. Lee Syms sends his last 
Salon subject, whgch is full of daintiness and fine in its tonal 
renderings of the light and delicate drapery, of the high light 
of the window, and of the white furniture. Hilda Stevenson 
has one of her finest portraits, and C. F. Inston brings to mind, 
in his misty sunlight, the best of Arthur Marshall’s Venetian 
subjects exhibited at the Salon this year. Perhaps the gem 
of the whole collection is the gum print by Dudley Johnson, 
which drew such favourable attention to itself at the Salon, the 
river Medlock, at Manchester. It is a fine piece of impressionist 
work, of which anyone might be proud. 

Altogether it may be said that the members of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Union have contributed for circulation much work 
of outstanding quality, and the portfolio should be educative 
in 2 high degree. 


EXHIBITION OF MINIATURES. 


ORTRAIT photographers may often find suggestive material 

among miniatures, for at their best they embody many of 
the qualities of expressiveness, fancifulness and vivacity, and 
the judicious use of elaboration, that are required to enliven 
the work of the camera. At their worst, they degenerate into 
mere finish and artificial prettiness. Examples of all sorts will 
be found at the show of the Roval Society of Miniature Painters 
at the Modern Gallery, a collection the more interesting be- 
cause it undoubtedly indicates not only a raising of the average 
level, but an advance in the spirit of the work, promising a re- 
lease from the kind of laboured affectation that has kept minia- 
ture-painting in low water for several vears. There is, how- 
ever, matter for regret in the serious deterioration that is to 
be observed in the work of Madame Debillemont-Chardon, 


whose spontaneous manner and happy technique, which at one 
time gained for her a unique position in the forefront of minia- 
ture art, has given place to a mechanical method that scarcely 
escapes the commonplace. It is a sad falling off, but it may 
be hoped that it is only temporary. The new associate, Miss 
Kempthorne, admirably demonstrates her ability; Mr. R. S. 
Jeffcock shows some skilful examples ; Mrs. Massey, who lately 
painted the King and Queen of Norway, is well represented. 
Grace and imagination distinguish the work of Mr. Alyn 
Williams, Miss Marion Broadhead is remarkably successful in 
the portrait of herself, and there is some good and individual 
work by Mr. Lionel Heath. Much more that is dainty and 
pleasing might be pointed out; but scope remains for improve- 
ment in the direction of strong character drawing. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD LESSON. 


have been sent in for the second of the series of 

Winter Competitions, I cannot help wondering 

why some of them are sent, and whether the 
producers had formed any idea as to what is required of 
a print that it should gain a reasonable number of 
marks, even though it might not stand a chance of a 
prize. I am sometimes inclined to think that a certain 
number of competitors having in their possession some 
sort of a photograph, just send off without for a moment 
considering if it has sufficient good points to give it a 
chance, or pausing to decide whether a better print 
might not be made from the same negative. 


: How to Win. 


Perhaps I might usefully devote this week's lesson to 
" How to succeed in a competition,” but that the solu- 
tion of the problem seems so obvious; for, of course, one 
only has to make a better photograph than one’s 
fellows. But the beginner often seems at a loss to 
decide whether his print is better than someone else's. 
With really first-class work I should say there is no such 
thing as better; one good picture eannot be compared 
with another; each is either good or not good in pro- 
portion to whether it realises the producer's mtention, 
and conveys that intention to the spectator. 

But I am referring to the less perfect work of a~begin- 
ner. I will take an example or two, and see if a useful 
lesson can be extracted therefrom. Suppose a certain 
little landscape print received came from you, did you 
attempt to criticise it yourself before you sent it off? 
. You have week by week read of the points and charac- 
ters which are to be condemned, and other character- 
istics and qualities extolled. — Well, have you really 
tried to incorporate these? Have you seriously en- 
deavoured to get your print to comply with the con- 
ditions laid down even in such elementary matters as 
degree of contrast, or the position of the chief object, 
this being regulated, perhaps, by trimming the print? 
Did vou ask yourself whether or not the subject would 
have been improved had it been darker or less heavily 
printed, and, if uncertain, did you make two or three 
prints of various depths, in order to prove what was 


best ? 
An Old Adage. 


If not, then do you think you deserve to succeed ? 
It is a case of the old saying, '' That which is worth 
doing is worth doing well." Suppose your subject be 
a country road with hedges and trees on either side, 
whilst the open country stretches away in the distance 
beyond. A simple subject surely, of which anyone 
might be able to say whether it is natural or not. Are 
the hedges and trees, and the grass by the road-side, 
of just about the lightness or darkness which would 
make you think of the greens of Nature, or are they 
in parts at least so black that if in the actual scene the 
vegetation had been blackened by fire you could not 
have reproduced them darker? Now consider the 
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distance. Do the birds and the cottage, the trees, etc., 
appear miles away; or have they come out black and 
hard, instead of softly grey? Try and imagine your- 
self on such a road, and recall, if you can, just what 
colour, and not only what colour, but what shade—or, 
to speak more technically, what '' tone ’’—the road- 
way would be. Has not your photograph presented the 
road almost as though it had received a slight fall of 
snow? And if this is so, it means that that part of 
the negative is too dense, and by the time the rest of 
the picture is sufficiently printed, light has not been 
able to penetrate the road portion, leaving it thus too 
white, and also preventing the detail, such as stones, 
wheel-ruts, and various irregularities of the surface 
from showing, so that the road, instead of looking like 
a country road, bears a closer resemblance to a weu- 
rolled garden path. Then as to the sky. You say you 
cannot print-in the clouds. Why not? There is no real 
difficulty about it. But are you sure that it is necessary 
to add clouds? Your sky is very white—quite a blank, 
in fact—which is due to the same error which made the 
road too dense; your sky area being too dense, it prints 
white; that is to say, it does not print at all; if it were 
less dense, and so printed as just a grey tint, it might be 
sufficient without definite clouds at all, but possibly you 
would find that there is some faint indication of clouds 
quite enough for the purpose. 


What's Wrong? 


What then would you say is the matter with such a 
print as I have pictured, foliage too black in parts, 
distance too dark, roadway and sky too white and with- 
out tint or detail? Why, the fault that one meets with 
perhaps more often than any other in prints by 
beginners; it is that the negative has been developed 
too much—either in too strong a solution, or for too 
long a time. Mark that, please—that your negative 
which yields a print which is best described as hard, 
that is wanting in the softness and roundness and 
delicacy which is so essential, and which you yourself 
admire when you see it, although you do not often pro- 
duce it yourself, may be due either to a developer too 
strong, or development which has been carried too far. 
Perhaps you ask, ‘‘ But how am I to know how to 
develop? '" It so happens that I am able this week to 
introduce you to the second of my *‘ Little Books,’’ 
'' Sure and Easy Development of Plates and Films,” 
or ‘*‘ Development Made Easy," sixty-eight well- 
printed pages, twelve half-tone illustrations, some 
diagrams, and written in the style of these Elementary 
Lessons, the price being 4d. Wonderful how it’s done, 
isn’t it? But, seriously, it does seem useless for me 
to attempt to here give you anything like instructions 
in development when the limits of space must compel 
me to do it imperfectly, and for ad. you can get every- 
thing I have to say on the matter written with 


more deliberation and care than a weekly article can 
be. 
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What’s Done, etc. 


What is that you say—that it’s all very well for me 
to find fault, but the making being done it cannot be 
helped? That’s just where 
you are wrong. Given.a nega- 
tive over-developed or under- 
developed there are precise 
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of the ‘‘ Little Books," en- 
titled ‘‘To Make Bad Nega- 
tives into Good "? If you are 
sincere in your endeavours | 
cannot understand why you do 
not really try to get your 
negatives of right quality be- 
fore printing from them, or at 
least before sending out your 
prints; or is it that you enter 
D, prints for our competitions in 

the hope that the Editor will 
be caught napping? That, let me tell you, is a hope 
that's likely to be long deferred. 

So just set to work to get the too dense negative down 
to a proper degree of thinness, and if a negative yields 
a print which is flat, gloomy and dull, try the effect of 
intensification clearly set forth in pages 15 and onwards 
of the ‘‘ Little Book ” entitled ‘‘ To make Bad Nega- 
tives into Good." | 


A Figure Subject. 


I have been supposing that you have sent in a print 
of a landscape subject, the negative of which had been 
over-developed, but perhaps you have done nothing 
of the sort. You have no very strong inclination tor 
landscape, and prefer figure subjects and portraits. So 
you get your sister to sit for you. You get the good- 
natured girl to occupy a chair close to the window, so 
as to be in the best light, and then proceed to focus 
the image of her on your ground-glass screen. You 
know that portraits indoors require as long an ex- 
posure as possible, and you know that by using a large 
stop you let in more light, which, of course, helps 
matters, so you put in the largest stop. Then you 
focus the outline of the head sharply, but, if you notice 
at all, you will perhaps be disappointed that you can 
see so little of the features. Now, if you want to see 
features or anything else you must put them where they 
can be seen, namely, in the light, whereas at present 
they are looked at against the light, and are hence 
in the deepest possible shade. Your photograph will 
represent her with a black face, a thing which will 
please neither you nor her. Shift your model round a bit, 
so that the light from the window falls on to the face, in- 
stead of coming from nearly behind it. Fairly complete 
directions have been given repeatedly in these weekly 
chapters for indoor portraiture, so I must not go fully 
into the subject now, but briefly I should advise that 
you place the sitter at right angles to the window, or 
rather to the wall in which the window is, but with the 
window a little in front of the sitter, and cover the 
lower part of the window, up to the level of the sitter's 
shoulder, with brown paper, so as to shut out the 
light from that part. Now the light will fall across the 
face from above the head; it will fully light up the 
nearer check, and partly illuminate the other, and simi- 
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larly with the forehead, chin, etc. ; it will give an ap- 
pearance of roundness, which is precisely what we 
want. 

Under-Exposure of Portraits. 

Look at that portrait you made of some friend in a 
white dress; she might be encased in white marble, the 
clothes look so solid white, whilst the face too is like 
a white paper mask.. Think of it for a moment. If you 
are a woman you wouldn’t send out such an irrational 
piece of needle work, or tolerate either millinery or 
pastry so badly done; if my reader is a man, he would 
be ashamed to treat a garden border, a page in his 
ledger, or even his own personal appearance in a man- 
ner so utterly unlike what is usually recognised as the 
correct thing. Why these faults do not glare at you 
I cannot understand, and if you are conscious of them, 
why attempt to enter a competition without an en- 
deavour to remove them? 

On the whole, I should say that for such competitions 
as are run by THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, the two 
faults most to be guarded against as fatal to your 
chances, but which, strange to say, are so very com- 
mon, are spaces of dead white devoid of detail, or 
areas of shadow so black, so brown (whichever the 
colour may be), so dark that nothing can be seen in 


them, and this applies equally to landscape and figure 
subjects. 


About Marks and the Merits of the Subject. 
A correspondent writes as follows :— 


“ DEAR SiR,—AÀs a subscriber to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
since its commencement, and a competitor in the Winter Compet- 
tions, might I suggest that in your weekly notes you informed your 
readers on what principle the marks were arrived at? Is the print 
judged upon its own merits, apart from mounting and being a 
pictorial subject? Are all subjects, whether landscape, interior, 
exterior, sky, sea, or genre, awarded marks upon the same basis? 
In other words, all things being otherwise equal, will a figure study 
obtain more marks than a landscape one? ” 

Now,as to these marks. The task is not an easy 
one. I do it to the very best of my ability, carefully 
weighing every claim each print may possess. One has 
to consider the, way in which an idea has been carried 
out. Then there is composition, and the arrangement 
of light and shade. Correct exposure and development 
must come in for full recognition, and so on. But in 
reply to my correspondent, neither landscape, figure, 
seascape, nor ought else would receive higher marks on 
account of the nature of the subject. A landscape of 
quite an ordinary type which needed no arranging, etc., 
would perhaps, not rank so high as a figure study in 


which skill in posing, lighting, etc., had been displayed. 
And for my competitors' consolation I may say that in 


the course of checking the marks, criticisms, etc., the 
whole of that mass of prints representing the first com- 
petition has been through another pair of hands besides 
mine, and has been under review by one who is emi- 
nently capable of giving an opinion, a gentleman who 
has often acted as a judge and.is a Salon and R.P.S. 
exhibitor, and he says he should have differed with my 
allotment of marks in very few, if in any, instances. 

So I think competitors may trust to me. 

The Competition Rules. 

There may be some who have overlooked previous 
announcements of these Winter Competitions, and so 
I will give the very simple rules here in brief. To begin 
with :— 

The competitions are fortnightly, and there are 
three classes : Class A (Beginners), for those who have 
never taken a certificate or prize before; Class B, for 
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those who have won a certificate or a third prize; Class 
C, for winners of gold or silver medals, or first or 
second prizes; also professionals. 

Prizes to the value of £1 will be awarded in each 
class, every fortnight, commencing Monday, January 
14, for the best photograph sent in for competition, 
and further (please note this) every competitor will 
be awarded a number of marks, according to the 
merit of his or her photograph, and these same marks 
will be totalled at each fortnightly competition, and ihe 
highest aggregate in each class, at the end of three 
months (the period of competition, January-March), be 
awarded further cash prize of £18, to be divided be- 
tween the first, second, and third winners in each class, 
making nine prizes in all—first, £3; second, Z2; third, 
£1, in each class. 
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A competitor is not allowed to take more than ONE 
fortnightly prize, but is still eligible to compete for the 
grand final prizes. 


The winners, and marks awarded, will be published in 
the alternate numbers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
to those containing the entry-forms. 


The result of the Second Competition is announced 
in the present number, and the entry-form for the Third 
Competition will be found on advertisement page xxiv. 
It closes February 11, the result being given on Feb- 
ruary I9, when the Fourth Competition begins, which 
closes February 25; and so on to March 25. 


. All prints, if accompanied by stamps for return post- 
age, will be returned with a type-written criticism. : 
A. H. H. 


THE SECOND 


ANOTHER of the series of books 
which includes the matter treated 
of from time to time in the weekly 
Elementary Lessons for Begin- 
ners is now ready. The first, 
“ How to Make Bad Negatives 
into Good,” has had an unpre- 
cedented sale, and is still in daily 
demand. I am preparing these 
“Little Books” in deference to 
almost innumerable letters I re- 
ceive, asking that mv Elementary 
Lessons in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER may be republished in 
book form, but in every case I 
have found it necessary to entircly 
re-write the matter, and in almost 
every case new illustrations have 


DEVELOP- 
MENT... 


MADE EASY 


flemenlary Lessons had to be prepared. I ask my 
Hor phy simply many readers, if they have any 


difficulty in development, to pro- 
cure the '' Little Book " just pub- 
lished, and if that does not give the 


Qa. 


"LITTLE BOOH." 


information required, then write to 
me; but it is of no use for me to 
devote time and thought to the 
production of booklets which are 
intended solely to answer my 
readers’ questions and clear up 
their difficulties, if, ignoring these 
printed efforts of mine, they write 
before reading. I want to reduce 
my "inquiries" correspondence a 
little if I can, and so these '* Little 
Books"' are published at 4d.—next 
to nothing, in fact—so that price 
may be no obstacle to procuring a 
copy. Sixty-eight — well-printed 
pages, twelve half-tone illustra- 
tions, and enough information to 


DEVELOP- 
MENT... 


MADE EASY 
fill a big volume, for fourpence ! P 


onanan, Lepsons 
hotography simply 


fold. [ 


A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


2 A third * LITTLE Book" 
is nearly ready, and will be 
devoted to the subject of Exposure. 


———— 


PICTORIAL POSTCARDS. 


A STATIONER on the South Coast has said that during the 
past year he has sold no less than 100,000 postcards. At 
first sight, it would seem that his profit on such a quantity would 
be enormous, but when the figures are looked into, the profits 
are very small. 

Putting the hundred thousand at one penny each— perhaps ton 
high a figure, for in many towns they are sold at five and six 
a penny—we have a total of £416 nearly. Against this must be 
put the cost of the cards, rent of shop, wages of assistants, and 
depreciation of stock: say, £100 for cost of cards and envelopes ; 
£100 for rent of shop, gas, etc. ; £75 for wages; £25 for de- 
preciation, and we have a profit of /116. 

To sell 100,000 cards in three hundred and eight days, they 
must be sold at the rate of three hundred odd a day, or nearly 
two in every three minutes of an eight-hour day. 

The amount, £25, for depreciation may seem high, but many 
subjects soon become stale and become unsaleable ; then many 
buyers forget to pay for what they buy. 

Whether £75 is enough for wages depends on the market value 
of human flesh. One person would have to attend to the sales 
and another to the buying. If the latter is not most carefully 
attended to, the stocks would soon become far too large. Then 
when the mania exhausted itself, the stationer would find himself 
burdened with many hundredweights of waste paper.—F. M. S. 


DEVELOPING SNOW VIBWS. 


HOTOGRAPHERS at this season of the year often wonder 

why their snow pictures look so dirty when printed 
Instead of white snow, they get brown or grey snow. Generally 
they blame the exposure, end think that it has been too long 
or too short ; but in most cases the disappointment is owing to 
the low temperature of the developer. 

When the thermometer is only a few degrees above freezing 
point, and the water from the tap is little else than melted 
si ow, the action of the developer is very slow. Some developers, 
such as hydrokinone, will not work at all if too cold: even our 
old friend, pyro, turns sulky and works very slowly. We, may- 
be, say that instead of develcping for three or four minutes we 
will give ten or fifteen, even then the lights in our snow views, 
though they may seem dense when held up to a winter's sky, are 
not dense enough. 

But let us make up some new soda with boiling water, and use 
this hot. Our plates will develop very quickly, and instead of 
thinness we must guard against too much density. It is sur- 
prising what a lot of heat the dry plates of to-day will stand, 
and how much more quickly we can work when the developer 
is made warm. As the developer soon loses its heat, the develop- 
ing dish should stand in an outer dish of warm water. 

ven warm water is need?d for washing the plates after fixing, 
if time is an object. —F. M. S 


Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society.—Mr. Arbuthnot, 
one of the vice-presidents of the society, recently demonstrated to 
the members the working of a new pigment paper invented by 
him, and put upon the market by the Leto Photo. Materials Co. 
The paper is supplied insensitive, but can be easily sensitised, and 
dries in ten minutes. One printing is sufficient, and a print of 
good depth and gradation is the result. It can be developed like 
carbon, or, if desired, by the spray or brush with the usual control 


associated with those methods. It was the general opinion of the 
members present that the paper was of high merit. 

Nottingham Camera Club.—Readers are reminded that entries 
for the exhibition to be held from February 27 to March 2 close 
on February 14. The awards take the form of pictures, to be 
purchased from the exhibition, to the value of Z1 1s. The secre- 
tary is Mr. G. R. Cranch, St. Jude's Avenue, Mapperley, Not- 
tingham. 
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Open-Air Portraits — A few weeks 
‘ ago I wrote about the question of in- 
troducing figures into landscapes; this 
week I should like to say a few words about the no less 
interesting topic of introducing landscapes into figures—or, 
rather, round figures, I suppose I ought to say. In other 
words, taking figure or portrait studies in the open air, with 
natural backgrounds. Now, to the average tyro, the idea of 
taking a portrait in the open air conjures up a vision of 
posing his model against a door or a wall in just the same 
way that the professional poses his client against a canvas 
background, only that the professional does his job in a 
properly lit studio, whereas the poor tyro has to do his in a 
most improperly lit garden. The tyro's result is usually as 
different from the professional's as chalk is from cheese. 


Background versus Sitter.—The reason is not that the 
tyro is worse at exposure or development than the profes- 
sional. Technically, the tyro's negative may be as bright 
and plucky as the professional’s; but as a portrait it may 
nevertheless be all wrong. For not only is the sitter bright 

_and plucky, but the background is bright and plucky too. 
In fact, the background of door or wall is often more pro- 
minent than the sitter. For instance, if the wall is ivy- 
cevered (and Mr. Tyro is fond of posing his sitters against 
an ivy-covered wall), the ivy leaves are as sparkling and 
detaily as the sitter's coat buttons or blouse frillings. 
Which is not as it should be. 


Professional's Advantages.— The portrait is not a portrait 
of ivy leaves with someone sitting in front of them, but a 
portrait of someone sitting in front of ivy leaves. Indeed, 
it should be a portrait of someone sitting in front of merely 
something—perhaps ivy leaves, perhaps hazy vignetted 
clouds, perhaps a meaningless blank. But with a non- 
studio lighting and a non-studio background this suppres- 
sion of the sitter's surroundings is hard. The professional 
manages it partly by his lighting, which is concentrated on 
the sitter, and falls only diffusedly on the background, and 
partly by using a portrait lens, which puts the sitter's face 
into sharp focus while leaving the background fuzzy. These 
aids to success are, however, beyond the reach of the 
average tyro. 


Winter Work.—In the fact that he can, as a rule, induce 
his sitter to accompany him anywhere into the open, and 
can choose his time and place more or less at his leisure, 
the amateur has still a real advantage over the busy profes- 
sional. Outdoor portraits, in natural surroundings, are a 
perfectly practicable form of photographic art, even with 
an ordinary snapshot camera and lens. And at this time 
of year, when indoor portraits must necessarily need so long 
an exposure, the subject of outdoor portraits is well worthy 
of attention. For although it may seem hard on one's 
model to ask him or her—it is generally the latter'—to pose 
in such cold weather out of doors, at any rate the model 
would have a far more trying time posing indoors, seeing 
how very long she would have to remain motionless for the 
exposure. An indoor exposure may run nowadays into 
minutes; an outdoor one is a momentary affair. 


*Celare Artem.'— Besides, one of the essentials of out- 
door portraits is that the model should look natural; and 
that means, at the present season, that the model, to be in 
keeping with her surroundings, may reasonably be clad in 
furs or similar warmth-providing outer garments. Apart 
from the spottiness and blatancy of the ivied wall, one of 
the faults of the type of tyro effort to which I alluded at the 
outset is its small modicum of truth. People don't sit on 
drawing-room chairs squashed up against the back garden 
wall—at least, they don't habitually do so. But people in 
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furs or overcoats do go walks in the country. Here, then, 
you have, broadly speaking, the theory of the outdoor por- 
trait with a landscape surrounding—the picture should look 
honest. It should have that touch of art which conceals 
art, and makes the uninitiated spectator say, * What a lucky 
shot,” or “ How did you catch Miss So-and-So in such pretty 
surroundings and in such a charming pose?" when in 
reality the thing was by no means lucky, but carefully 
thought out and arranged. 

Negroid Faces. —To pass from the theoretical to the prac- 
tical. In two or three previous articles I have alluded to 
the use of a very tall tripod for landscape work— six feet 
high,,or thereabouts. I'm afraid I must mention it again 
here, for it is extraordinarily useful in managing these out- 
door portraits. The weak point of many an outdoor por- 
trait which I have handled has been the lowness of the sky- 
line. The photographer has fixed his camera at the usual 
height, or held it at his waist level if it were a hand camera, 
and placed his model some ten feet or so away, with the re- 
sult that the sky-line comes well below the model's face in 
the picture. That is, the face is backed by sky. The con- 
sequence is that the face appears, by contrast, extraordi- 
narily dark—sometimes positively negroid. Even if the 
photographer has been skilful enough to retain clouds in 
the sky, and get a soft negative in which the face is not 
black, the composition is often unsatisfactory when the 
figure is backed by an exact half of landscape and half of 
sky—the sky-line running through the figure's middle. 


The Sky-Line.—It would be a sounder composition for 
the sky-line to be very low than exactly central; but, better 
still, ip ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is it for the sky- 
ling to be quite near the top of the plate, well above the 
figure's head, or not in at all, the figure being wholly backed 
by landscape, which runs right out at the top of the picture 
like a slope. Unless there is an actual slope behind the 
figure (and it has to be a pretty steep one too), this effect 
of the high landscape can only be produced by using a high 
tripod or holding the camera very high. For outdoor por- 
traits a hand camera should rarely, if ever, be held at the 
waist level. It must either be held even lower than that, to 
produce the low horizon spoken of, or else held aloft, so as 


. to be pointing downward at the model, which raises the 


horizon line up to or above the model’s head. 


Hat and Head.— The best plan of all is to use a very tall 
tripod, of course, as, when the camera is held aloft in the 
hands, composition is not so easy, and your aiming (unless 
you are accustomed to holding your camera thus) may be 
askew. If it is possible to occupy a position on a hillock 
so that you look rather downward on the model, well and 
good; you get approximately the same effect as in using a 
high tripod. But beware, in this case, of exaggerating the 
model's head at the expense of her body. (I am supposing 
you are taking a full length or three-quarter length.) You 
must either utilise a long-focus lens or else (if you have only 
a short-focus one, such as is usually fitted to hand cameras? 
you must take your model at some little distance. If you 
take her close up, from an altitude above her head level, 
you will find that her hat and head are unduly big in pro- 
portion to the rest of her body, and the effect is most ugly. 


Suitable Landscapes.—Any landscape will do, provided 
that it composes nicely, is well * massed," and is not too 
near to the model's back so as to be as sharp on the plate 
as she is. A soft line of distant hills and woods looks well, 
for instance; or a winding roadway elis into a 
misty distance. But not an ivy-covered wall, please! And 
not a straight-ruled horizon line cutting the model in two at 
the waist! 
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i; By COLVILLE STEWART. A 
Wi} Practical Articles for Beginners, touching on some of the points which are often A 
Uy; left unstudied, but are of vital importance. YG 
MA, A 


HE trained chemist has a very different idea of 
cleanliness from the ordinary individual, and 
photographic work being essentially chemical, 
Xt behoves those who aim at even ordinarily 
good technique to fully study this term from a proper 
standpoint. | 

If you were told by some photographic writer to use 
a clean glass measure for some purpose, you would pro- 
bably give it a rinse or two under the tap and feel 
thoroughly satisfied. A chemist, in clednsing the 
measure, would give it two or three rinses in water, 
using a test-tube brush or some other article, and 
finally give it a couple of good rinses with distilled 
water. Such precision is unnecessary, you say. Well, 
it may be nine times, but the tenth time it may be just 
that thoroughness which enables the chemist to 
get the result you strive after and néver seem able to 
obtain ! d a 

This week I am going to give brief directions, then, 
for thoroughly cleansing dishes, measures, troughs, 
and so forth, feeling quite sure as I write that you will 
find them useful, and their strict observance more often 
than not beneficial to your work. 

The easiest dishes to keep clean are the white porce- 
lain or ‘‘ granitine ’’ ones, which have a glazed surface 
of excellent resisting powers. When developing gas- 
light or bromide papers in such dishes, however, black 
stains eventually make their appearance, and require 
removing. A small piece of flannel and some '' Monkey 
Brand ” soap or '' Sapolio ’’ will enable you to do this, 
but a much more rapid and effective cleanser will be 
found in nitric acid, which instantly dissolves them. A 
few ounces of commercial nitric acid should be kept ina 
glass-stoppered bottle, in the dark-room, for cleansing 
purposes, but care must be taken in using it not to get 
any on the fingers, as it burns the skin and makes it 
brown. 

After a dish has been rinsed with nitric acid it should 
be given five or six good rinses with tap water, so as to 
completely remove all traces of the acid. 

Dishes which have been used for M.-Q. and other 
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developers, or in which fixing solution has been stand- 
ing, will be found to have a rough feel, which washing 
does not remove. This roughness is due to a sediment 
which is insoluble in water, and an acid is the best 
means of removing it; the acid need not be strong, how- 
ever, one part of either nitric, sulphuric, or hydro- 
chloric acid in ten parts of water dealing with it 
effectively. 

The sides of glass measures in which a developing 
solution has been standing become similarly covered 
with this deposit, and a little weak acid will be found to 
dissolve it away immediately. 

Sometimes a sediment will form on the sides of a 
bottle, and nothing seems to remove it, so that we are 
inclined to think ‘‘ it will not matter." Such a refrac- 
tory bottle can be dealt with by filling it about one-third 
up with water, and putting a tablespoonful of small 
shot in it; the cork or stopper is then replaced, and the 
bottle vigorously shaken. The friction caused by the 
shot soon disintegrates and removes the sediment. 

Fixing and washing troughs made of glass or porce- 
lain, with grooves, require constant attention. The 
grooves should be cleaned out periodically with a test- 
tube brush, as slime and filth accumulate readily in 
them. | 

A last word as to the state of the dark-room bench 
or table must be said, as a dirty bench is the cause of 
endless trouble, though it is so rarely suspected. In 
rocking a dish, say containing hypo, a little of the solu- 
tion comes over the edge, and is allowed to dry on the 
bench. A wet glass measure containing developer is 
next day stood on that spot. It is hastily taken up, 
and the contents poured over a plate to be developed; a 
drop of wet from the outside—contaminated with hypo 
—also finds its way into the dish, and then '' something 
happens. "' 

Wash and wipe your bench constantly; wipe the out- 
sides of your measures and dishes whenever you have 
washed them; and do not keep the same rag or duster 
in your dark-room for twelve months or more—have it 
washed regularly as well. 
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DEVELOPING 


HERE is a lot of talk now amongst photographers about 

developing by factor, but amateurs do not try it because 

of the expense (25s. or 10s. 6d.) of a dark-room clock. Below 
will be found a way to try it without any expense. 

Get your largest dropping bottle (a tin with a small hole in 
it will do), and fix it on a piece of wood so it just drips by the 
side of your developing table. Underneath put a pail so the 
bottle drips into it. Now put a piece of tin—I curl up an old 
ferrotype plate (as used Nes glazing prints)—half-way down 
inside the pail, so you can hear the drops as they fall—one 
every second. Now you are ready for developing. Put your 


BY FACTOR. 


plate in a dish and pour on developer and start counting the 
drops as they fall into the pail. If your developing factor is 
5 and the image shows up after 60 drops, then development 
will be finished in 5 minutes. You can count as follows:— 
Put down on a piece of paper several figures (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
etc.) Then each time you count 60 mark off one of the 
figures. Or you can count till image appears (60 drops), and 
then count the minutes by watch. 

One advantage of this method is that you have your eyes 
and hands free when you start developing—no watching the 
clock when you ought to be looking at plate. TP. 
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EXHIBITION OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By Antony GUEST. 


ARON A. DE MEYER and Mr. Alvin Langdon 
Coburn are to be congratulated on the remark- 
able collection of pictorial photography that 
they have brought together at the gallery of 

the New English Art Club at 67a, New Bond Street. 
Not only their own works, but also those of Mr. Craig 
Annan, M. Demachy, M. Puyo, Mr. F. Holland Day 
and Mrs. Kasebier are seen to advantage, arranged 
as they are in separate groups against a pleasantly- 
toned khaki background, in a clear but subdued light. 
The simple scheme of decoration is carried down to the 
colour of the catalogue. It is therefore tempting to 
peep into this pamphlet at the outset, and on doing so 
I was rather taken aback at seeing among the aphorisms 
of Mr. George Bernard Shaw, quoted by way of an 
explanatory introduction to the work, the remark that 
"the photographer is free of that clumsy tool, the 
human hand." Is it so clumsy? I asked myself; at 
least it is the instrument of the brain, and if these 
accomplished artists have managed to do without it, 
what chance have they given to their brains? It was 
therefore with some curiosity that I turned to the walls. 
Confronting me was a striking group of prints 
by M. Robert Demachy so full of vivacity, expres- 
siveness and individuality that it was impossible 
to suppose that it was not the outcome of a refined 
understanding, or that the hand of the artist, in this 
case a most sensitive instrument, had not had a 
share in giving effect to his thought. How else 
could his graceful imagining and his fine observa- 
tion have been expressed with so much spirit? 
Surely such things are not made by machinery—no 
catalogue could convince me of the possibility. The 
atmospheric delicacy of the background in ‘* La 
Brétagne Triste,’’ the sympathetic treatment of the 
foreground figure, notwithstanding that its sombreness 
is ever-accentuated in the strength of the printing; the 
ethereal child-studv, ‘‘ Madeline,” instinct with young 
life; the tasteful ‘‘ Impression ’’ of an almost undraped 
figure; the dainty ballet-girls, that gain their refinement 
through the artist’s just appreciation of light, are all 
too personal, too expressive of a temperament, to owe 
their existence entirely to a soulless apparatus. It pro- 
vided merely the raw material, which the artist has con- 
verted into beauty. M. Puyo has, l imagine, pro- 
ceeded in a similar way, though with less success. His 
“ Fishers of Etaples "' is very original and interesting, 
partly because of the effect of light and shade due to 
the setting sun, outside the picture, on one side, and a 
rising storm on the other. The figures and their nets 
make a striking arrangement of line, but are rather too 
dark for out of doors. 

Baron A. de Meyer shows some novel flower studies, 
obtained in a strong direct light. The bowls and 
glasses of water in which the blossoms are arranged 
are placed on white paper covered by a sheet of glass, 
so that the greatest possible amount of light may be 
reflected into the flowers. With all the cleverness of 
these studies I must admit a preference for the repre- 
sentation of flowers under more ordinary conditions. 
In ‘‘ Shadows on the Wall” the artist indicates a 
promising way for the photographer, for shadows of 
plants often take very beautiful forms with much 
breadth and subtletv of tone, but his chrysanthemum 


shadows are too dark, and tend to come away from the 
wall instead of belonging to its flat plane, which is an 
essential matter for consideration in such work. There is 
a simple representation of ‘‘ Mrs. Gertrude Kásebier,"' 
almost a silhouette, shown by the same  exhibi- 
tor. Mr. Coburn's work is always individual, and 
is very strongly represented. Some of the pictures have 
been seen before, but a print like ‘‘ London Bridge ”’ 
can be examined many times without weariness. Among 
the new examples may be noted another portrait of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, this time in a thoughtful mood, the 
suggestion of which is strengthened by quiet treatment. 
In ‘‘ El Toros ” a picture of a bull-fight has been seized 
at exactly the right moment, though I see no reason 
why the background shadow should not have been 
brought into aerial perspective. ‘‘ Assisi " is an effec- 
tive print, with broad masses of light and shadow, that 
further strengthens the collection. 

Some forcible and imaginative work is shown by Mr. 
J. Craig Annan, among the best examples being the 
“ Fish Auction ” with its lively sea and sky and fish- 
ing boat, its excellent tone, and its broadly-treated 
crowd, which, however, would have been none the 
worse for à little variation; ‘‘ Frau Muthasius,"' a re- 
markably picturesque and attractive portrait; and ‘‘ The 
Etching Printer," an originally conceived picture, in 
which the sense of the deep absorption of the worker, 
who will be recognised as Mr. William Strang, is much 
assisted by the simple and broad treatment of the figure 
and the sprrounding details. Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Grahame is portrayed by Mr. Annan with much grip of 
character, yet with reserve. 

There is a decided contrast between the productions 
of Mr. F. Holland Day and those of Mrs. Gertrude 
Kasebier, which are arranged on the same wall. Mr. 
Day is strong in portraiture, and shows some notable 
people depicted generally without affectation, and with 
commendable simplicity, breadth and regard for tone, 
while he also has a sense of movement and character. 
Such a combination of desirable qualities gives a 
certain distinction to his work ; yet it seems to lack 
something—grace, playfulness, delicacy, perhaps— but 
one cannot have everything. The other compositions do 
not strike me so favourably as the portraits, but one 
recognises the sound workmanship. Mrs. Kasebier is 
much more fanciful, and goes to the length of present- 
ing some of her pictures with torn edges, as if they were 
old prints not very carefully removed from a scrap-book. 
' The Story Book " is happily designed in a decora- 
tive spirit, and there is a suggestion of outdoor peace 
and atmosphere surrounding the woman and child under 
a tree. The ''Mother and Child" is notable 
for the extreme reserve with which the woman is treated 
in order that interest may be concentrated on the infant. 
A sense of emphasis would have been no less useful in 
** The Crystal Gazer "' to give effect to the brilliant re- 
flections in the bowl. For this purpose the lights want 
subduing elsewhere, and a closer regard for '' values "' 
would have helped the movement of the figure. 

The marked individuality of the artists who have con- 
tributed these groups adds greatly to the distinction 
and interest of the show. Temperament is its dominat- 
ing note, but with all their divergent outlooks the ex- 
hibitors come together very harmoniously. 
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A MATEURS, the winter, with its photographic possibilities, 
is still. with us. 
Summer's work is in the album. 
“The surface of enliven'd earth, 
Graceful with leafy wood;" 
~“ The kindling azure and the mountain's brow 
Illum'd with fluid gold; " 


of these we have given what account we could, and, having long 
known that the “glories of the circling year” are not comprised 
in these alone, we are looking over our last winter's accomplish- 
ments, and resolving to do better. We may say with Thomson : 


" Vapours and clouds and storms. Be these my theme," 


jr watch with him for e 
'" The deep fermenting tempest brew'd 
In the grim evening sky." 
Or, better than seeing with the eves of another, we may resolve 
t9 use our own more searcninglv than in the past. 
I wonder whether the reader is afflicted as I am, in that when 
he comes to a place or object which has been the target of 
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cameras since cameras first were, he feels constrained not to 
leave it, but to stay until he has got something from it quite 
and only his own. It was in January of last year that I found 
myself in such a place, ani set about trying to make it yield 
something more than I could see in the shop windows. Fo 
the result, see the illustration entitled ** Winter Sunshine in the 
Churchyard." This picture might, indeed, be called *' The 
Churchvard Cross," since that is the object which 1s thrown 
into relief by the flood of light, which, coming over the church 
towards the observer, throws shadows across the gravestone in 
the foreground. Note the delicate gradation of light, both in the 
sky and on the building; and how it comes across the nave, 
slightly illuminating the northern windows. I might have shown 
the reader a view of Malvern in which the same church is seen, 
as it was at about the same hour, on a very similar January 
dav; and we might have noted the mist (with some town smoke, 
perhaps) enveloping it, which the beclouded sun penetrates only in 
fitful gleams. 

The other churchyard study I show as a failure, not as a 
success. For its good points: the dark tree not only serves well 
to throw into relief the stone-work of the dial, but is itself also 
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well relieved from the building in the background, against 
which its very striking, and indeéd beautiful, outline is shown 
to advantage. The picture is rich in the variety of form of the 
objects which compose it. It has gradation as well as con- 
trast, and 1s almost stereoscopic in its depth, as may be noted 
if it be looked at through the hand. But its fault is that its 
principal object, the sundial, is not interesting enough to de- 
serve such a fine setting. It will be noted that the effect of 
distance 1s not obtained by throwing the further objects out of 
focus, but bv less distinct rendering: it is, in fact, the flatness 
Digitized by «340 OQIC 
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of over-exposure. One might include à pic- 
ture and call it “ His Struggling. Rays,” 
choosing a day in January, with broken sun- 
light, as an illustration of Thomson's lines 
on the winter sun ("The  Seasons— 
Winter’): 
“ Ineffectual shoot 
Hi: struggling rays in horizontal lines 
Through the thick air; as cloth'd in cloudy 
storm, 
Weak, wan, and broad, 
southern sky; 
. . . while vital heat, 
Light, life, and joy, the dubious day for- 
sake." 


Yet another picture might depict the sleep 
of winter—the inertness, the suspended life 
of Nature. It is a December afternoon, 
with clouds coming over from the sou'-west ; 
the sun has gone down behind the hills in 
the distance. There is just light enough to 
make it the last picture of the short day. 
Another, also afternoon, shows a subdued 
January sun and a brimming river. It is 
the last half-mile of the Avon, as one sees 
it from King John's Bridge at Tewkesbury. 
Should we leave our cameras idle, here in 
Old England, through the winter? 

I conclude this slight sketch of only one 
or two phases of winter work with a single 
example of one quite obvious depart- 
ment of it: the taking advantage of the 
absence of leaves to get certain views, which 
cannot be taken when they are present. 
The picture of “A Worcestershire Cottage," 
on this page, and also one I entitled ** An Oxfordshire Church," 


he skirts the 


but not reproduced, speak for themselves in this respect. 
The title of the latter, however, I would amend. It is not 
properly a picture of a church, but a composition. A 


composition, that is to say, so far as a photograph can be one. 
Pictorial composition in photography (so long as it remains 
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true photography) can be little more than judicious selection, 
wherein the artist goes, by compromise, so far towards the 
ideal in his mind as he can. In composition, the photographer, 
so long as he sticks to pure photography, can claim all allow- 
ance, and even, since he alone knows his limiting circumstances, 
immunity from criticism. 
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OLD NEGATIVES. 


NE of the most fascinating ways in which an amateur 

photographer can pass an afternoon or evening is in 
carefully going over his store of old negatives, which have 
been continually accumulating in files or plate-boxes, until 
they assume considerable proportions. 

It is sad to think how many negatives over which we ex- 
pended so much care and trouble, hoping that the prints would 
prove worthy of being hung on exhibition walls, have proved 
nothing but “ wasters.” But there are also some which we 
thought worthless at the time, but which, looked at with the 
riper judgment we now possess, show distinct pictorial possi- 
bilities, which are capable of being fully developed by 
judicious modification. Then again there are others, which 
by intensification or reduction may be very much improved. 

It requires a good deal of moral courage to make up our 
minds to destroy the worthless negatives ; but it should be 
done, for there is no reason why they should be kept. Their 
removal will make room for others more worthy of a place 
in the box or file, and therefore they should not be spared. 
But first make certain that nothing can be done with them ; 
and from any over which you are hesitating a print should 
be made and carefully studied. 


From the negatives which are about right technicaliy, but 
somewhat wanting pictorially, a print should be made, and 
the parts which require alteration marked with black and 
white crayon. These modifications can then be made with 
tracing paper and the other like adjuncts of the pictorial 
worker. 

The negatives which require intensification or reduction 
should be divided into three classes, viz.: (1) To be inten- 
sified. (2) to be reduced, (3) to be reduced and intensified. 
The necessary operations should be performed at once, 
while the resolve is still fresh in your mind. For every 
worker knows how difficult it is to force himself to proceed 
with an operation of this nature unless he is confronted by 
the immediate necessity of it; and when the interest slackens, 
it is possible that, through haste, inferior results may be 
produced. 

A careful and methodical examination of his old work, 
therefore, will help the pictorialist very much; in the first 
place, it will show him how much his present work is better 
or worse than his past; in the second place, it will reveat to 
him, perhaps. undreamt-of possibilities in pictures which he 
has discarded as useless. 


——— 9 ————— 
AN INEXPENSIVE BALANCE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


By FRED G. PALMER. 


ANY photographers are greatly handicapped by the 
lack of a balance or pair of scales sufficiently delicate 
to weigh out small quantities of chemicals. The purchase 
of a really good balance is out of the question for most 
pockets, while an ordinary pair of druggists’ pocket scales 
is actually more nuisance than it is worth. 
A home-made balance which is sensitive, accurate, port- 
able and inexpensive is to be desired, and the following 
description of an article made for assay purposes by a 


prospector in South America will fill a long felt want to 
many. 

Obtain a strong cardboard pill-box about two inches in 
diameter with a well-fitting lid, one foot of stout copper wire 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, two ounces of paraffin 
wax, one ounce of small shot, and a light watch-glass ; total 
cost, about eightpence or less. Then borrow a candle, a 
large glass of water, a file, an old tablespoon and a box of 
weights; and with these unpromising materials set to work. 
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Make a short spiral at one end of 
the wire, so that it will stand straight 
up like a wine-glass. Pierce a tiny 
hole in the exact centre of the lid of 
the  pill-box and put the wire 
through with the base inside, then 
twist a spiral on the other end. There 
should be five or 


six inches of 
straight, clear wire between the 
spirals. The new spiral should not 


be flat, as is that at the base, but 
must be bent slightly hollow, so that 
the watch-glass may rest in it with- 
out fear of sliding off. 

Now melt some of the wax in the 
old tablespoon over a flame, pour it 
into the pill-box and stand the flat 
spiral in it, carefully in the centre. 
When it has set hard (do not hurry 
here), press the lid on. Jt is now 
ready for testing, and at this stage 
speed is essential. The large glass 
nearly filled with water, which 
should have been standing on the 
table all the time in order to have 
reached the temperature of the room, 
is now placed in a good light; the 
watch-glass must be laid in position 
on the spiral cup and the box put into 
the water. 

The effect may be disappointing, 
for the box will probably float to the 
surface, being as yet too light, and 
tip the wire stem sideways. Remove 
it. dab off the water with a soft cloth, 
raise the lid and add half a tea- 
spoonful of the fine shot, and, clos- 
ing the lid, replace in the water. The 
reason for haste here is that the water 
will tend to soften the cardboard if it 
be left in long in an unprotected con- 
dition. By adding or removing shot, 
adjust until the box floats about a 
quarter of an inch below the sur- 
face; take it out of the water again 
and pour in a little melted paraffin 
wax, sufficient to hold the shot in 
position. Replace the lid, which has, 
of course, been merely slid up the 
wire stem, and then dry carefully 
and thoroughly. Melt more of the 
wax in a coffee-tin and plunge the 
box in bodilv, so that the wax covers 
it completely. Withdraw, and when 
cold scrape off any tag-rags of wax. 

The balance may now be stan- 
dardised. 

Float in the water with the watch- 
glass on, and carefully file a mark 
on the wire at the water-level. Take 
the weights which vou have borrowed, 
either. grains or grams, preferably 
the latter, and put the smallest on 
the watch-glass. The balance will 
sink slightly; file a mark as before 
on the wire at the water-level. Then 
take off the weight, put on the next, 
and so on with each of the weights until the balance has 
sunken within one inch of the watch-glass, which will be the 
safety limit. 

All that is necessary now for weighing a small quantity 
of a chemical is to float the balance in water and put the 
substance on the glass until the apparatus, by sinking, brings 
the required file-mark to the level of the surface of the water. 
It is convenient to have a table made out on a slip of card 
telling the weight at any mark on the stem. 

Another good tip is to get two or three watch-glasses of the 
same weight exactly, in case the one breaks. If the new 
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glass, when laid on the spiral cup, makes the balance sink 
below the zero or bottom mark, rub the edge upon emery 
cloth moistened with turpentine until it is light enough. If 
it be slightly too light, stick slips of court plaster on the out- 
side until the desired weight is reached. 

The final operation is getting a box to hold the balance, 
and that need not be detailed. 

Cheap it obviously is, its portability is self-evident, its sen- 
sitiveness will have been shown while standardising, and its 
accuracy can be proved by testing it against a more elaborate 
balance if opportunity offer itself. 
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Illustration. to article on opposite page. 
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AND LIGHT BACKGROUNDS ds ae 
: 


A practical article Carine Cad by. 
with four illustrations by Will A Cadby 
1 so m 
| | | A. ; TTE AM. si ci de T 
ME eS | this kind of work. The incompleteness of childhood 
E "m" l does not seem to ask for a very solid rendering of itself, 
HERE are many disadvan- nor can one afford to lose anything of the childish 
, tages in a flat lighting, form in mysterious dark shadows, for every line of a 
4 which are only too well child's figure is valuable, and one sees in it as much 
known to photographers, indication of character as in the face. 


and there are also disadvantages 
connected with white backgrounds—so anathematised 
by blockmakers—but it cannot be denied the combina- 
tion of a flat lighting and white 
background can give a delicate, 
sketch-like effect unobtainable by 
any other means. 

“ But who would aim at that,” 
seys the orthodox photographer, 
'" when the camera can give us such 
splendid modelling and luminous 
shadows?” Granted, but we are not 
all equally gifted, and to some of 
us these masterpieces of solid com- 
position, which by their ambitious 
cleverness challenge criticism, are 
impossible. We feel we can push 
our camera far enough to give us 
a suggestive sketch, but not to pro- 
duce a complete picture. 

And although these effects may 
evade some of the difficulties of 
more ambitious work, they yet 
contain their own problems. ‘* Here 
is an ugly angle or line,’’ we say, 
“what is to be done with it?” 
There is no friendly shadow in which 
it can conveniently lose itself, nor 
dark background into which it can 
merge. No, we must bravely face 
our difficulty and get rid of it. 
The conscientious white back- 
ground will show up all faults of 
composition, so it must be our busi- 
ness to see there are as few faults 
to be shown up as possible. 

Although undoubtedly a flat 
lighting—especially if the exposure 
is good—is complimentarv to a 
good many people, it bv no means 
suits all. Some faces, on which the 
years have written their history, 
or which have no very decided out- 
line, lose too much character in this 
wav. Profiles will, however, 
usually be satisfactory, as they are 
dependent on line, for it is the line 
of a profile that gives its likeness. 

One must remember this fact 
with models, and choose them more 
for their graceful outlines than 
for other attractions. Children 
naturally lend themselves well for 
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sidered by some slight, and even rather frivolous, it 
Is not quite as simple as some of the results would 
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Hoan FROST. By S. SMITH. 
Taken on Barnet Iso. plate, with g times screen, stop F/11, exposure 2 seconds. Developer, pyro-soda diluted. 
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deceive us into believing. To get 
a delicate effect against white needs 
a judicious choice of subject, a 
careful consideration of light and 
shade, also a conscientious study 
of composition, for the white back- 
ground is the naked truth, and 
allows of no subterfuges. Every 
detail of our scheme it will show up 
without mercy, and every harsh line 
or too black shadow will be ruth- 
lessly exposed. Although the light- 
ing is flat, there should be still 
some modelling to be seen, for 
we want more than a mere outline, 
and it is interesting to get just 
enough quality in the subject to 
prevent its appearing the same 
tone as the background. In fact, a 
fiat lighting is really not nearly as 
urinteresting as it sounds, and 
there are all kinds of subtleties to 
fascinate us in the working of it. 

One need hardly tell photo- 
.graphers that the delicate effect 
aimed at in these studies can never 
be obtained without a good expo- 
sure, and the development, too, must be slow and care- 
ful. 

A few experiments of flatly lighted subjects against 
a white background might be helpful to photographers. 


+++— 
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This method insists on their facing and solving certain 
problems, .which they have often been able to avoid, 
and they will find they go back to their own work none 
the worse for this fresh experience. 


SOME HOAR-FROST PICTURES. 


FULL year ago we instituted a hoar-frost competition for 
readers of our Beginners! page, but circumstances at that 
time prevented our publishing the three prints which we selected 
for reproduction, and to which we awarded the nominal prize of 
half a guinea each, and so we decided to hold them over until once 
again hoar-frost studies should become in season. _ l l 
Of the first we have made a whole-page illustration, this being 


, S. SMITH, 


by Mr. S. Smith, who accompanies his print with a very interest- 
ing letter. In the course of this he tells of how having read much 
that has been published in the Beginners’ Lessons he sallied forth, 
but in the end returned without making an exposure. Nothing 
daunted, he awaited another occasion. He continues :— 

"I made a mental note of what I saw, views I had looked 
at through the camera, and walked round time after time, and 
argued as to whether these things would be 
altered for better or worse at a different 
time of day, or under different atmospheric 
conditions. The next occasion was a good 
hoar-frost, but rather misty, and I was glad, 
as I thought this would help me to put into 
effect the lesson on the effects of mist in 
toning down the distance and producing a 
softening effect, and help in that great 
essential you enforce, viz., ‘concentration.’ 


“ When I reached the spot I had decided 
to explore I tried to keep all these things 
in mind; I found it took time to do it, and 
as I was rather limited in that respect, 
found it only possible to expose two plates 
on one subject, and as this was the last 
opportunity I had, I am pinned down to it, 
whether it is good or bad. I have made 
some attempt at composition as far as the 
subject would allow, and have also endea- 
voured to satisfy the injunctions of a lesson 
you gave us about a month ago on placing 
the highest light somewhere near the centre 
of the picture, so that the attention may 
be concentrated. The background also 
came in for a trial at keeping it in its place, 
and by slow development has come up to 
my mind a bit pleasing. I think this is the 
only time I have made a serious attempt to 
embody the several artistic features in one 
picture which have been given from time 
to time in the valuable lessons, but as to 
how far I have succeeded in fulfilling the 
numerous requirements of your critical eye 
I am very anxiously waiting to learn." 
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Conducted by Edgar H. Carpenter. 


George Hare, of Weymouth, will 
' TJ Ta aa to exchange or sell prints of 
the sundial at Bridehead, Dorset, which 


`N we reproduce: 


HOUGH HALL, MOSTON. 


The three prints of old buildings are con- 
tributed by Mr. T. Baddeley, “of Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. Mr. Baddeley has 

made a study of domestic architecture, and 
more especially those types to be found in 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, and of 
which he writes as follows:—'' The domestic architecture of the 
neighbourhood of Manchester well deserves the attention of the 
record worker. The district within, say, a radius of twelve miles 
from the centre of the city, is poor in early ecclesiatical remains, 
but in the same area is qnite a wealth of domestic buildings, few of 
them show-places, but all having points of architectural or historical 


QUEEN ELIZABETH'S OAK, COWDRAY PARK. 


SUNDIAL, 
BRIDEHEAD. 


t 


interest. Moreover, 
change is constantly 
taking place, generally 
in details such as 
roofs, windows, and 
the chimney open- 
ings.” 

If any of our Lanca- 
shire or Cheshire 
readers who are also 
interested in or have 
prints or information 
connected with the 
domestic architecture 
of these two counties 
will forward their 
names and addresses 
we shall be glad to 
put them into com- 
munication with Mr. 
Baddeley, with a 
view toward exchang- 
ing prints and also 
of comparing infor- 
mation. 


LONG MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Our reproduction of the old tree in Cowdray 
RUE Sussex, is from a print sent to us by Mr. E. 

. Salmon, of Hove, Brighton. It is the sessile- 
flowered varietv (Quercus robur—var. sessiflora), 
which is by no means common; its circumference 


| at the narrowest part, four feet from the ground, is 


28 feet 6 inches, and, from careful calculation, its 
time of growth 824 years. Since 159r it has been 
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GREAT LEVER HALL, BOLTON. 
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known as * Queen Elizabeth’s Oak," as on the occasion of that 
monarch's visit to Sir Anthony Browne at Cowdrav she was con- 
ducted to this oak, which was hung with “Her Highness's arms 
and those of all the noble and gentle persons of the shire in 
escocheons most beautiful." The oak in the background, which is 
now hollow, is 32 feet in diameter and its years of growth 912. 


THE Moor HALL, ALDEBURGH.—This quaint old building 
stands on the beach at the bottom of Church Hill. It is of 
brick and flint and heavy timber. The actual date of its erec- 
tion is not known ; but it was in existence in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at least towards the end of it. Its double chimney is not 
as old as the rest of the hall. It is two stories high with an 
external staircase, and is by far the most interesting building 
that Aldeburgh possesses. It is of this that Crabbe writes— 


“Save when to yonder Hall they bend their way, 
Where the grave Justice ends the grievous fray ; 
He who recites, to keep the poor in awe, 
The law's last volume; for he knows the law." 
= L. A. S. 


The following paragraph of interesting information is sent by 
Mr. H. S. Talbot, of Newbury. Next to the photograph of a 
subject, we welcome information such as Mr. Talbot is good enough 
to send, and perhaps those of our readers who are in touch with the 
place mentioned will make a note of it for future reference: “At 
Westerdale, in Yorks, about two miles from Castleton station, on 
the Whitby-Darlington line, there is a very good specimen of an 
old cottage, showing the old roof-tree. It is well worth a plate or 


two, and as the end of the cottage is a ruin, the roof-tree is easy 
to photograph. 


Someone should get a photograph of it, as it may 


Bor. 


Lip or CHEST. 


disappear any day. I fancy the cottage is called ‘Archangel 
Cottage,’ but am not sure. These roof-trees are mentioned in 
Canon Atkinson’s ‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish’ as being of 
exceptional interest." 
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TuE Orp TREASURY CHEST, TENBv.— This old municipal relic 
of the town of Tenby, with its intricate lock-work in its lid, was 
discovered some years ago in an old house in the town, and then 
bought for its better preservation and future safety by its present 


TENBY OLD TREASURY CHEST. 


owner, who was good enough to allow me to photograph it. As 
one may say of a thoroughbred, “its history and pedigree are 
indisputable," and the whole chest is to this day in a state of 
fine preservation.—Contributed by “ Menevia.” 
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Sır, — With regard to the carving under “ What is It?” in 
THE A. P. of January 8, it is undoubtedly what is known as a 
" Veronica." The handkerchief is, of course, out of proportion ; 
indeed, in these carvings proportion is always at fault. The 
head of our Lord shows the divided beard with which he is 
portrayed in early art, and there are the crown and blood drops. 
The two large figures are St. Peter and St. Paul. The other 
figures are either attendant angels, or, more probably, votive 
characters. The figure holding the top of handkerchief would 
be St. Veronica. 

Christ is seen rising from the tomb below, and the figure bears 


a resemblance to many other ones of our Lord shown in early 
paintings, both in feature and in form, and arrangement of 
limbs. The lettering in which "caput" appears points to the 
"head" of Christ; probably ‘‘ Veronicus”? in some form or 
another may be found on looking more closely. 

The letters I. H. S., if, as your correspondent says, of a 
later date, would be placed there to correct any error that might 
be caused in attributing the subject to St. John Baptist; for 
of that saint it is certainly not, but is undoubtedly a 
"5 Veronica." —Yours, etc., SYDNEY H. CARR. 

St. Ives, Cornwall. 


— tt 


Watford Camera Club.—At the meeting held on January 17, 
Mr. W. J. James gave a lecture and demonstration on “ Lantern 
Slide Making" before a very large attendance. The lecturer, 
after showing some of his own slides through the lantern and 
commenting on them, proceeded to demonstrate his method of 
making slides, both by contact and reduction. He showed how 


a lantern slide could be made of any colour from a sepia to a 
brilliant red, in addition to ordinary black and white. He 
advised every worker to stick to one brand of plate, but said 
that the makers’ instructions as to their use should be strictly 
followed. With regard to skies, he advised printing them on a 
separate cover glass and binding them together. 
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ART GALLERY. 


HE Leeds Art Gallery Committee are doing a 

good work in giving hospitality to photography. 

It is a narrow view that declines, on principle, to 

take in photography, when, as a matter of fact, 
so many of its results are undeniably artistic, and if 
the mechanical side of the craft be often too much in 
evidence, it is all the more desirable that its artistic 
possibilities should be encouraged. I have already dis- 
cussed Mr. Coburn’s show in the Leeds Gallery, and 
now it has been quickly succeeded by another of more 
miscellaneous character, by some members of the Leeds 
Photographic Society. Two groups are by Messrs. 
Godfrey Bingley and T. Jackson respectively. The 
other photographs are anonymous. Mr. Bingley’s work 
is mostly of landscape subjects, and shows not only 
remarkable refinement, but also a great appreciation of 
picturesqueness. What it appears to me to lack is a 
sense of bigness of scale; he seems to search for charm 
of detailed forms rather than great lines and impressive 
proportions. '' The Mill Pool ” illustrates this. It is 
a literal transcript of a scene so beautiful that the most 
remorseless realism cannot spoil it. It reminds one of 
a Millais landscape, intensely searching, but leaving 
hardly any impress of its author's temperament. The 
rank herbage in the foreground is interesting enough 
to deserve being as detailed as it is, but how much it 
would gain were the background of foliage simpli- 
fied, and treated more as a mass! 

*'On a Norwegian Fjord ” is the best of Mr. Bingley’s 
compositions, There the lines of boat and quay form 
a thoroughly interesting bit of design, and there are 
space and atmosphere. What it most wants is more 
differentiation between the big sail and the trees behind 
it; they are too much alike in texture and tone, and the 
result is a certain monotony. Some bits of village 
architecture are good, and '' An Old Courtyard " is 
charming in its lines, but it would be better as a com- 
position for a little more foreground and more promi- 
nent figures. 

Mr. T. Jackson has in '' Leeds Bridge ” a very fine 
subject, which he has treated with great breadth, and 
made a really impressive composition. *'' River Mist ” 
is also big in feeling, and, though simple, very in- 
dividual in composition. The note of individuality may 
also be detected in ‘* A Shady Path,” in which the high 
horizon line is justified in a justly balanced composition. 
Mr. Jackson, in some of his photographs, inclines 
rather too much, for my taste, to the use of methods 
ccntrived to give the effect of rough water-colour 
paper. I adhere, as to a sheet anchor, to the principle 
that the end justifies the means, but, apart from any 
pieconceptions, I doubt if it ever pays to make one 
artistic method ape another. An etching that tries to 
be an engraving, and a water-colour that affects the 
solidity of an oil painting, may possibly be effective, 
but they are hardly '' playing the game,” and the effort 
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expended in imitation might be better employed in 
sounding the legitimate possibilities of the particular 
medium employed. 

In one of the anonymous groups there is a very fine 
picture secured of a barge going under a bridge. The 
interest is, of course, concentrated on the barge, and the 
figures on it, and the art is shown in the easy grada- 
tions of tone in the shadowed bridge, which, though 
solid enough, is not the least heavy. One can imagine 
that Nature has been a good deal assisted in a picture 
of a wood, in which a strong passage of light has far 
more accent than would be likely in fact, and the pic- 
torial effect'Eains enormously in unity and concentration 
thereby. In another set of photographs there is a group 
of people and St. Bernard dogs, presumably taken at 
the famous hospice of that name, and with an Alpine 
panorama in the background. It is well executed, and 
interesting as an illustration, but is not sufficiently pic- 
torial to warrant its inclusion in the exhibition, and is 
no better than what-one expects from a first-rate pro- 
fessional commercial photographer. „On the other hand, 
there is on this same screen, a most charming picture of 
wet sands, reflecting a beautiful sky, that is truly 
*' artistic ’’ in effect. It is not often that Nature obliges 
thephotographer by presenting such a fine composition, 
so individual in design, as one finds in this sky, and 
in this case the painter may well envy the photographer. 
There are two mountaineering subjects, neither quite 
satisfactory. In one the guide is pointing out the 
fcatures of an alpine landscape to a traveller, and the 
figures and landscape fight for supremacy—either one 
or the other should give way : either the picture should 
have been a landscape, in which the incident of the 
figures would have given scale and immensity to the 
mountains, or else it should have been a study of 
figures, with a backing of mountains, that would have 
emphasised their remoteness and solitude. Another 
photograph, of three tourists on three peaks, will be 
interesting to the intrepid travellers who attained these 
dizzy summits, but is in no sense a picture, and from 
mv point of view had no business here. A study of a 
forge is good, if the lights are rather scattered, while 
a picture of geese suffers in another wav, since it wants 
accent, and is heavy in tone, though capital in composi- 
tion. 

The last group of photographs is marked by the 
invariable use of one shape, a narrow upright oblong, 
which is nearly always effectively employed. A view 
across the nave of York Cathedral is refined, and, in 


spite of its delicate refinement, has a sense of scale. 


A figure study is noteworthy for the management of 
the light, but it is too evidently a model posing for the 
occasion; and in this respect a brilliant little portrait 
of a lady standing by a door is better. It is admirably 
lighted, and the values and gradations of tone are most 
charmingly managed. 


February 5, 1907. 
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Reference has recently been made in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER to the repulsive action of light, but if we are 
to accept the view of Herr Alefeld, light has, under some cir- 
cumstances, a kind of attractive action for certain resinous 
particles, which action may, under some circumstances, pro- 
duce a kind of photographic effect on a varnished surface. 
In the Photographische Mitteilungen (first issue of 1907, 
page 17) we find an account of Herr Alefeld's theory and 
experiments. He varnished a glass plate thinly with 
ordinary pine resin (colophony), and exposed the plate under 
anegative for half an hour to intense sunlight, and then, on 
warming the plate so as to soften the resinous layer, he 
noticed the formation of a delicate photographic image in 
relief, the parts of the film covered by the opaque parts of the 
negative being in intaglio. His theory of the matter is given 
above, but on the side of practice it might be well to state that 
many resins are sensitive to light, and I have occasionally 
met with a sample of the common pine resin of the oil shops 
which would give traces of an image under the circumstances 
mentioned. Similar results can easily be obtained by using 
the ordinary sensitive bitumen, and instead of softening the 
exposed film by heat, it may be softened by expósure to the 
vapour of oil of turpentine, the exposed plate being sup- 
ported, film side downwards, over a dish containing the 
solvent. | (uy 

Visible speech has been mentioned several times of late in 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and those who would like to 
know a great deal regarding this subject should obtain Pro- 
fessor Graham Bell’s “ Lectures on Visible Speech,” published 
at one dollar by the Funk and Wagnall's Company, of New 


Platinum in the Yukon. 


In the Standard recently was a note which holds forth pro- 
mise of a new source of supply from the Yukon district, the black 
sand from the river bed containing the precious metal in the form of 
extremely fine grains. 


The Use of the Mirror. 


Herr Herschfeldt, writing in A70//o, points out how useful a 
large mirror may be in photographing an obscure corner or recess 
of an interior, as if properly adjusted at a suitable window it may 
enable the photographer to direct a broad team of light to the 
required spot; indeed, by using several mirrors a beam of sun- 
light may be made to turn corner after corner. A device of this 
kind may be specially valuable in museums and localities where 
flashlight is not allowable, and the author cites, as an example, the 
work of Herr Albert in photographing paintings and decorations 
at the Royal Castle of Munich. Again, several Egvptologists have 
used a several times reflected beam of sunlight in photographing 
inscriptions inside tombs or pyramids. When several mirrors are 
used, that which first receives the sunlight must be moved so to 
compensate for the apparent motion of the sun, but the adjustment 
by hand is a very easy matter if one angle of the beam is kept 
constantly to a datum mark. l 


More Accurate Statements as to Lens Speeds. 

There are frequent signs of discontent with the method of class- 
ing all lenses of corresponding focal aperture together when making 
calculations as to exposure, and probably several of the recent ex- 
pressions of discontent are mere echoes of Dr. Hauberisser's re- 
marks, as translated on p. 348 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
of October 16th last, but it may be well to remind our readers 
that on even the old patterns of the Hurter and Driffield actinograph 
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John McKendrick is to be found in Nature of December 27 
last. | 

The subject of image-forming specula has a fascination 
for many, whether from the astronomical or the photo- 
graphic point of view, the parabolisation of a mirror being a 
possibility, while that of a complex lens still remains almost 
outside, possibly owing to the fact that unless the poles are 
made to correspond during the grinding there is no pos- 
sibility of centering two parabolic surfaces ofthe same piece 
of glass. Mr. A. W. Nightingale, in the Scientific American, 
discusses the possibility of producing a telescopic mirror of 
mercury, the parabolic figure being imparted by rotation, 
and he cites experiments in this direction which he made 
some years ago. Of course the mirror would have to be 
horizontal, and the adjustment to the object by plane 
reflectors, but large telescopes have been constructed on the 
stationary principle, and the steady mercury flat is a reality 
at many observatories, so the proposal does not appear alto- 
gether hopeless. Mr. Nightingale says: “A telescope con- 
structed on the above principle would possess qualities which 
might be of prodigious advantage, though plainly subject to 
certain inherent defects ; chief among the latter is the neces- 
sarily fixed position of the mirror. But assuming it to be 
possible by mechanical means to put the reflecting fluid 
into a smooth and uniform state of rotation, we should obtain 
a parabolic mirror of incomparable precision, with practically 
no limit as to size. With respect to smoothness or polish, | 
think the surface of a fluid aż rest is as perfect as can be con- 
ceived, approximating indeed to the minuteness of its mole- 
cular structure. Also, the difficulty of mounting and danger 
of flexure would be completely disposed of.” 


there is the fullest recognition of the fact that, speaking generally, 
the single lens is more rapid than the doublet, and the doublet is 
more rapid than the triplet, focal apertures being the same; in- 
deed, on the actinograph scale there are three positions (either 
definitely marked or implied) for each focal aperture, according 
as the lens is single, a doublet, or a triplet; in fact, the position 
for an F/ro triplet corresponds to that for an F/11.3 single lens. 
This matter is fully explained on p. 8 of Messrs. Hurter and Drif- 
field's book of Instructions, dated 1892. As a next step towards 
exactness it will scarcely suffice to determine and mark the total 
light passed by a lens, unless some distinction is made between 
useful or image forming light, and diffused adventitious or in- 
jurious light. A single lens or single combination may, under 
favourable conditions, allow but a trifling proportion of adventi- 
tious light to pass, while a lens with three air gaps may, if badly 
designed, and if the edges of the glasses are not blackened, trans- 
mit more adventitious light than image-forming light. At first 
sight it may appear strange that a passable negative should be 
obtainable with a lens of this character, but with a fine adjustment 
of exposure and development it is possible to obtain a photograph, 
and what might be considered bv some a fairly good photograph, 
when the sensitive surface has been exposed to three or four time: 
as much adventitious light as image-forming light, and more espe- 
ciallv is this the case when the subject is one in which no portion 
is excessively illuminated, as an interior, when no windows are 
included. A line subject in black and white can be copied fairly 
well, even if the adventitious light is as much as a hundredfold 
the image-forming light, and the remarkable method known as 
Plavertype is an illustration of this. One practical lesson to be 
learned in connection with adventitious light is that although the 
various air gap lenses may serve very well for ordinary subjects 
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there are special effects of intense light combined with deep shade, 
as, for example, in looking towards the sun, and the sun's glint 
on the water, with a black recess included, in which it is almost 
essential to use a lens without air gap; such a lens, in fact, as one 
element of a cemented anastigmatic doublet. 


Carrying the Negative while Wet. 

Some persons when afiell prefer to wash the negative well 
and to defer the fixation until the return to headquarters, 
while some who take the precaution of developing important 
subjects on the spot carry home their negatives while wet. 
The Photogriphische Welt, 1n a short note on transporting wet 
negatives, recommends packing them face to face with strips 
of wet paper at the edges, so as to give a small distance. 
The pair is first wrapped in damp blotting paper, then in water- 
proof paper. 

Reversed Prints from Ordinary Negatives. 


In the Photographische Welt Herr Johann Mai points out that 
the extra thin celloidin papers of commerce ailow a reversed print 
to be obtained by the simple expedient of printing through the 
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paper support, provided that the paper is moistened with petro- 
leum so as to make it semi-transparent. After printing, the petro- 
leum is allowed to evaporate, either spontaneously or under the 
influence of gentle warmth; but some care is required in the 
selection of the petroleum, which should not contain heavy frac- 
tions that only evaporate with difficulty. 


Astronomy and Orthochromatics. 


Knowledge gives a short account of the way in which Mr. 
R. J. Wallace, of Yerkes Observatory, takes advantage of modern 
usages in orthochromatic photography in connection with astro- 
nc mical work, especially in estimating star magnitudes: indeed, 
Mr Wallace cmphasises the danger of determining amy star 
magnitudes from photographic records urless there has been 
prcper control over the colour rendering of the plate. The 
Cramer isochromatic plate, with its appropriate colour filter, 
was used in some cases, and in other instances special com- 
pound light filters were used. prepared with tartrazine, aura- 
mine O, mitanil yellow S, and nitrosodimethyl-aniline, these 
being made separately on thin glass and combined according 
to spectroscopic observations. 


— 
EARLY VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHY. A Demonstration of Daguerreotype. 


HE Royal Photographic Societv is endeavouring to revive 

interest in the early photographic processes, and with this 
end in view has arranged a series of practical demonstrations of 
the old-time methods, which in most cases have had their day and 
ceased to be. Before a keenly interested audience the other even- 
ing Mr. Thomas Bolas demonstrated Daguerreotype, and with an 
eye for effect arranged the lecture room to resemble a photo- 
grapher's studio of the forties. Everything was in its place, in- 
cluding the old-fashioned yellow lantern, the prisms used in front 
of the lens in order to get the reversed negative, the Beard mirrors, 
and the sets of powdered colours with which the brooches and 
watchchains were tinted. 

The first process was to clean the süivered copper daguerreotype 
plate, a troublesome business effectually carried out with rouge 
and cyanide of potassium. Then followed the operation of 
‘buffing " with a cotton velvet ‘ buff " until the plate gained what 
the jeweller calls a black polish. It was then exposed to the 
vapour of iodine in one of the so-called iodising boxes until the 
golden orange colour stage was reached, when it was removed to 
the dark slide ‘The image was developed by an exposure of the 
plate to the vapour of metallic mercury at a temperature of 130 
degrees Fah. The early daguerreotypers made a strong point of 
getting the maximum sensitiveness in the thin layer of silver 
iodide which appeared on the plate as a result of exposure to the 
vapour of iodine, and in order to obtain this thev sometimes used 
bromine or chlorine, mixed with the iodine, which by itself gave 
only the minimum sensitiveness. If preferred, instead of using 
the weak mercury vapour the plate could be deveioped with metol 
or any ordinary developer. 

Mr. Bolas pointed out that a daguerreotype was both a negative 
and a positive. In front of a black surface it appeared as a 
positive, and in front of a white reflecting surface as a negative. 
He went on to pay a tribute to the early workers of this process. 
No one, he said, knew how to get high sensitiveness in those days 
except the man who was working daguerreotype day by day. 
Therefore the process was alwavs one for the professional and not 
for the amateur, although a few zealous amateurs practised it. 
But the professional alone, and he onlv by continuous practice, 
could realise those fine conditions of sensitiveness which now have 
to be realised bv the plate-maker, who, of course, has the advan- 
tage of elaborate measurements to guide him. The process was 
brought to perfection in this country by Claudet, but it was only 
perfected and fully understood just about the time that it went 
out of existence. <A great step in advance was gained when the 
concave or object-forming mirror was orought into use, for it had 
the effeot of intensifving the image and rendering it no longer 
necessary to successful portraiture for the sitter to have his face 
whitened with chalk and remain in the sunlight for twenty minutes. 


Mr. Bolas showed a number of daguerreotvpes, the original 
price of which, he said, ranged from one and a half to three 
guineas. Thev included some whole-plate daguerreotypes of archi- 
tectural subjects, this being a very exceptional size and an excep- 
tional subject, for outdoor work was rendered very difficult with 
daguerreotype, inasmuch as the interval between iodising and 
development must not be longer than an hour. Mr. Bolas also 
had on view the first handbook of photography issued in this 
country, the translation of Daguerre’s work dated 1839; the cata- 
logue published by Knight, of Foster Lane, and Griffin’s 
* Scientific Circular? of 1852, from which it appeared that at that 
time iodide of potassium was sold at 1s. 6d. per ounce, bromide 
of potassium 4s. per ounce, pyrogallic acid Z1 8s. per ounce, and 
hvposulphite of soda 3s. per pound. 

Daguerreotype, unlike the contemporary process of Talbotvpe, 
did not exist any longer as a working process, but from the 
theoretical point of view it had a great deal of interest, and Mr. 
Bolas earnestly advised all those who were interested in photo- 
chemistry to study it thoroughly. He considered that daguerreo- 
tvpe gave a finer texture than any photographic process, early or 
recent. The thickness of the ordinary daguerreotype sensitised 
film could not be much more than four-millionths of an inch. No 
process was capable of such a fine, almost indeed a microscopic, 
rendering as that which gave us the portraits of our grandfathers. 
Mr. Bolas thought that it would even be possible to get very good 
diffraction gratings with daguerreotype. 

Many questions arose out of such a demonstration. In answer 
to one member who asked what rapidity the old daguerreotype 
plates possessed, Mr. Bolas said that the highest speed when the 
conditions were realised (which was generally by accident) was 
fully equal to the highest speed of the gelatino-bromide plate of 
the present day. The daguerreotyper, however, had to make a 
sort of shot in sensitisi»g, while the worker of to-day, of course, 
could studv and record his results so as to get high speed every 
time. Asked as to the range of the spectrum to which the 
daguerreotvpe plate was particularly sensitive, Mr. Bolas said that 
the plate could be carried on to the pigmentary black stage, and 
was therefore fully orthochromatic. 

The daguerreotvpe image was toned with gold—a method intro- 
duced bv M. Fizeau—precisely as the ordinary silver print could 
be toned. For cleaning old daguerreotypes Mr. Bolas recom- 
mended washing with weak cyanide of potassium, pouring a little 
alkali over the portrait first so that the watery fluid diffused nicely 
and did not go into ridges. But he protested against indiscriminate 
cleaning of daguerreotypes, and gave Mr. Punch's advice to all 
who had these old portraits and thought that cleaning them would 
improve their appearance, such cleaning sometimes causing a total 
obliteration. 


—— A ————— 
SKI-RUNNING AND SNOW PHOTOGRAPHY. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SiR,—I have only just seen Mr. E. C. Richardson’s letter in 
THE A. P. of the 8th. I quite agree with him that for “ crossing 
the snow " there is nothing to compare with ski, and if one has 
a considerable distance to cover before reaching the field of 
one's photographic labours, ski-running is undoubtedly the 
means to employ. But for dodging about in deep snow in the 
pursuit of what one considers the right position for the photo- 
graph, I still maintain (after having tried both) that snow-shoes 


lend themselves far better to the work, especially if it is a 
large camera that has to be manipulated. Mr. Richardson sug- 
gests taking off the ski when a prolonged study of a subject 
is contemplated, but my experience has generally been that the 
snow is deepest just where I wished to manceuvre for my study, 
and without my snow-shoes I should certainly have sunk in too 
deep to either take a photograph or tell the tale!—Yours, etc., 
WiLL CADBY. 


February 5, 1527. 


FHE.” Q. D." 
ESSRS. HOUGHTON, of 88, High Hol- 

born, are the special wholesale agents for 
the new gaslight postcards to which the name 
“Q. D." has been given. This stands for 
quick development, but perhaps Q. F. would have hit the salient 
feature of the paper equally well, or L. R., which would stand 
for the long range of tones obtainable on these cards. 

Let us state at once the difference between these cards and 
any others yet produced. The Q. D. cards are for gaslight papers 
quick printing, ten seconds behind an average negative, at a 
distance of six inches from a Welsbach light, being about the 
average exposure ; but if a rapid developer, like metol or amidol, 
be used, then even that short exposure can be safely halved. 
This is not much gain in time on an ordinary gaslight paper, 
but when it comes to fixing, the gain in time over other papers 
is apparent. Whereas it takes fifteen minutes to completely fix 
ordinary papers, the Q. D., it is contended, can safely be taken 
out at the expiration of one minute; and if the gain is great 
in fixing, it is even greater in washing, for, an hour in running 
water being the stereotyped time in all cases, the Q. D. only 
requires five minutes, a saving of fifty-five minutes, which is 
indeed a great boon to the busy professional worker, as well 
as to the amateur, who will be glad to get rid of the long 
and tedious operations that have hitherto been entailed in the 
production of a print; while for the press photographer the 
gain is immense when prints are wanted for the block-maker in 
the very shortest time consistent with the effective production 
of the print. 

But there is one other point about Q..D. cards which ought 
not to be lost sight of, and that is that they give a long scale 
of tones. In printing from the cards sent to us, we particularly 
chose, in more than one instance, a negative to print from that 
would test this capability, and we found that the power of this 
emulsion in giving the extremes, with the varying tones between 
them, was great. Such subjects as the sun shining through 
an archway towards the spectator, with the extremes of the 
strong sunlight and the dark shadow of the unlighted arch, with 


CARL ZEISS 


AST year we had before us two models of the Palmos 

cameras, and reviews of them appeared in these pages— 
the Universal Palmos and the Stereo Palmos, and we have 
now received from Carl Zeiss, of 29, Margaret Street, Regent 
Street, London, their new model Minimum Palmos (23 by 3} 
inches, and have well overhauled it. This small and compact 
camera is provided with collapsible front, focussing objective 
mount, and a new safety focal.plane shutter. The most rapid 
objectives can be used, as the corrugated bellows prevent the 
fogging of the sensitive surface in the way in which flat bellows 
are often liable to do. This camera is manufactured of light 
metal, and is both durable and free from undue heaviness, and 
capable of use by the least robust person without fatigue, at 
the same time that it gives a picture capable of easy enlarge- 
ment to a size which would show off the subject. We have 
already in previous notices explained somewhat fully the work- 
ing of the Palmos series of cameras, so that it is not necessary 
here to again recapitulate all the working instructions; suffice 
it to say that even the least intelligent will, after a short 
examination of the camera, with the instructions enclosed with 
it, be able to manipulate it without the least difficulty. 

Dry plates, cut films, and roll films can all be used inter- 
changeably with this camera ; cut films, of course, offer the 
attraction of lightness, and are more likely to lie flat, and yield 
negatives of complete sharpness all over than roll films, while 
the roll film offers the advantages of daylight changing and 
more rapid use. Glass plates and films can be used alternately 
with this camera without any change of focus being necessary. 

The price of the Minimum Palmos camera, with new safety 
focal-plane shutter for instantaneous and time exposures, one 
Tessar lens, three double dark slides, the whole in leather 
case, is £5 sterling. Supplements and modifications for this 
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all the gradataons of tone between these extremes, 


JK, E 
W 
were excellently rendered, and we are persuaded RE ` 
that these cards give great powers in this direc- 

tion. 

The manipulation of these cards presents po difficulty to even 
the inexperienced worker, while to the experienced there is 
absolutely nothing new to learn except, perhaps, to believe that 
the time for washing and fixing as allotted in the instructions 
can possibly be sufficient. Ordinary formule can be used-for 
development, but a metol-hydroquinone and an amidol formula 
are supplied in the printed. instructions. sent out with each‘paeket . 
of cards, and the worker is warned that the quantity of bromide 
must not exceed the amount specified, or the lustrous quality 
of the prints will probably suffer deterioration. 

These cards can be toned in any of the ordinary bromide or 
gasiight baths, and a formula for mercury and sulphite toning 
will be found in the working instructions. 

The following is a summary of the working instructions, which 
states very clearly the ease and simplicity of the process: 

T Printing.—Ten seconds at six inches from incandescent gas- 
ight. 

Development.—Fifteen seconds in developer recommended. 

Rinse in clean water to remove developer if an acid fixing bath 
is not used. 

Fixing.—One minute in a fresh bath. Hypo, 4 oz.; water, 
20 OZ. 

Washing.—Five minutes. 
one minute. 

We have found these cards excellent, and have pleasure in 
thus speaking of our experience of their reliability, and should 
be glad to hear that the Falla-Gray Photo Paper Co., who are 
the manufacturers of these Q. D. cards, had followed up their 
success by placing on the market a Q. D. paper with the same 
emulsion, giving these same facilities and advantages that make 
Q. D. cards of so much value to both the professional and the 
amateur. The price of the Q. D. postcards is 8d. for a packet of 
twelve full-sized cards. 


Longer if in hypo for more than 
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MINIMUM PALMOS CAMERA. 


camera are about seven in number, and the list of them with 
the prices, will be sent along with a booklet about the Minimum 
Palmos cameras, on application to the firm at the above 


» 


address. The Minimum Palmos is a light but strong hand camera 
for small work, and is well made, very serviceable, and adapted 
for almost any class of work. 
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THE KODAK PAPER DEVELOPING MACHINE. 


ODAK, Ltd., of 57, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., are 
adding to their long list of articles useful to the photo- 
grapher, still another, to be called the Kodak paper developing 


~ 


machine, which is a useful novelty that will appeal to the 
photographer who wishes to save himself time and trouble in 
the printing of gaslight and bromide papers. It is a simple 
machine, consisting of a metal trough, in the centre of which 
a drum revolves by the turning of a handle on the outside, on 
the pattern of the well-known film developing machine. 

The printing is done in the ordinary way, and the subsequent 
developing can be done in the. machine, in the case of gaslight 
Papers, in the ordinary light of the room, but in the case of 
bromide papers, of course it is necessary to be in the dark- 
room light only. 

The method of using is as follows: one end of the print 
is placed in the slot in the drum, the rotation of which, by 
means of the handle, carries the paper through the developer 
previously placed in the trough. The reversal of the handle 
at the end of development, throws out the print into a dish of 


water, placed in front of the machine to receive it. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this machine are many, including a con- 
siderable saving in developer over the dish method when a 
number of prints are required. No staining of the fingers is 
possible, as there is no necessity for the fingers to come in con- 
tact with the developer at all during the whole operation, and, 
in addition, such troubles as streaks, stains, and blisters are 
entirely avoided. 

Prints of a high order are easily obtained with this machine, 
while considerable time is saved, and cleanliness and comfort 
are assured, so that it should take its place along with the 
Kodak developing machine as part of the necessary outfit of 
the amateur. The machine is made of brightly polished metal, 
and has a capacity for prints up to ro by 5 inches. The price 


is 24S., and a booklet, giving a full description and all instruc- 
tions for working, can be obtained from Kodak, Ltd., at tbe 
above address, or at any of the branch establishments. 
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A NEW and simplified carbon printing process has been intro- 

duced by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Rangoon Street, 
London, which requires neither transfer nor reversal of image, 
and development is in water only. 

This paper is no as the outcome of many years’ study, 
and is principally intended for those workers who desire to 
infuse as much of the personal element as possible into their 
work; it is equally suitable for broad effects as for the render- 
ing of small detail where it is required. Although a large 
amount of personal control can undoubtedly be exercised on the 
paper, it 1s also capable of giving a straight, direct print 
where so required, and the manipulations required to get the 
straight print are simplicity itself. 

Now as to the manipulations required. The paper is sensi- 
tised by IE on a solution of ammonium bichromate and 
then drying in the dark, the prints being ready for the frame 
in from five to ten minutes. We can vouch from personal ex- 
perience that printing is extnemely rapid, and an ordinary 
negative will yield a properly-exposed print on this paper in a 
poor light in ten or fifteen minutes. 

After printing, the paper is soaked in warm water (say about 
85 degrees) for three or four minutes, face downwards, and is 
then placed face upwards on a sheet of glass and developed 
by laving with hot water from the hand or a cup, as in auto- 
type development. If it be required to exercise control and to 


LETO PIGMENT PAPER. 


make the personal element felt, then a spray can be used, as in 
gum bichromate, and any amount of latitude exercised. 

The worker reed have no fear of the emulsion leaving the 
support, atid brush development can be freely resorted to. 

For the sake of spotting pin-holes and putting on washes, a 
piece of insensitive paper can be kept and the surface dissolved 
off as sequired, so that inaccurate matching is an impossibility. 

A few words of warning as to exposure will not be inappro- 
priate, as unless the caution of the makers against over-exposure 
be attended to, it will be highly probable that the beginner 
with this paper will probably fall into the error at once; the 
rapidity of this paper is so great, that on a December day in 
London, dull and thick, we hopelessly over-exposed several 
times, and found it difficult to believe that the short exposure 
afterwards given could possibly suffice. | 

To those workers who are seeking to avoid the mess and 
trouble of coating their own paper and who yet want to ex- 
periment in the pigment process, this paper offers the very 
thing of which they are in search, and no doubt they will be 
glad to hear of it. As to price, twenty pieces of quarter-plate, 
nine pieces of half-plate, and five pieces of whole-plate cost Is., 
and the other and larger pieces are in proportion. 

In the way of accessories, the Leto Co. supply a packet of 
six actinometers for 6d., and a specially constructed spray for 
use with the Leto pigment paper can be procured for 6s. 


—— M *———— 


South Essex Camera Club.—The fifth annual exhibition was 
held in the Education Office, East Ham, on January 24, 25, and 
26, and was in every way a great success. The work of the mem- 
bers was very strong, one of them winning the silver plaque in an 
open class. The judges, Messrs. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., and 
E. O. Hoppe, made the following awards: Ofen Classes—Class A, 
landscape and seascape: silver plaque, H. Y. Sümmons; bronze, 
J. B. Johnson. Class B, portraiture: silver plaque, Miss Hilda 
Stevenson; bronze, Chas. A. Morgan; hon. mention, H. Y. Süm- 
mons. Class C, architecture and other subjects: silver plaque, 
T. H. B. Scott; hon. mention, W. Farren. Class D, lantern 
slides: silver plaque, E. Kelsey; bronze, J. J. Hartley; hon. 
mention, G. J. T. Walford. Members’ Classes—Class E, land- 
scape and seascape: silver plaque, H. T. Winterhalder; bronze, 
H. Rayner; certrficates, H. L. Bloomfield and J. W. Adamson. 
Class F, architecture: silver plaque, H. Rayner; bronze, J. W. 
Adamson. Class G, portraiture: silver plaque, G. E. Lee; 
bronze, W. E. Hobbs; certiücate, C. T. Hooper. Class H, 
animal studies and still-life: bronze plaque, C. E. Lee. Class J, 


beginners—any subject: silver plaque, A. W. H. Slaughter; certi- 
ficate, W. W. Smith. Class K, lantern slides: silver plaque, C. 
E. Lee; bronze, A. Slaughter; Sir John Bethell’s silver plaque, 
G. D. Nicholson. Hand camera (by public vote), G. E. Lee. 

Wakefield Photographic Society.—The members’ annual print 
exhibition was held at the Church Institution on January 18, 
when about $oo persons viewed 139 mounted and 37 framed 
pictures, which were a credit to the society. Messrs. Godfrey 
Bingley (Leeds) and Percy Lund (Bradford) were the judges, and 
they presented a report dealing with the mounting, framing and 
merits of the pictures, and also suggested that the exhibition 
should become a public annual event and that the members 
should persevere to attain greater distinction in the photographic 
world. Prizes were awarded to Messrs. H. A. Halliwell, J. H. 
Chaplin and Jno. Kitson for the three best exhibits; also to 
Messrs. J. Hirst, W. Holmes and W. H. Morgan for the best 
sets of three pictures, together with a prize to Mr. E. C. Stone- 
house for the best technical print. 
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Photo-Zincography. 
I should like to know the way to make a 
zinc line block. (2) What is the zinc plate 
coated with, and developed? and what 1s it 
etched with? A. L. 


(2) There are various ways of coating the phate, 
some preferring to use a thin solution of asphal- 
tum, while others prefer to use bichromated albu- 
men. The former is best for very minute work, 
but it has the disadvantage of workin with extreme slowness, 
requiring a lengthy exposure to bright light. The albumen, 
on the other hand, is rapidly printed in ordinary daylight. In 
using the asphaltum sensitiser, the image 1s developed with 
turpentine, which lays bare those parts of the zinc that have 
not been affected by light. In the case of the bichromated 
albumen, the image is first inked (with suitable greasy ink) 
and the unexposed parts are then washed away in cold water, 
carrying the ink with the unexposed albumen. When the image 
is developed, all parts of the plate that are not to be etched must 
be protected with a suitable stopping-out varnish; the plates 
are then etched in dilute nitric acid. Several etchings have to 
be made, and the plate is inked up, l enti j 
ink to cover and protect the etched edgés of the outlines in 
order to protect them from undercutting. It is impossible t» 
go into full details in a limited space, but you will find the 
process fully explained in Burton's " Photographic and Photo- 
mechanical Printing Processes." s ^n 


Bichromate Disease. . 

My hands are suffering from frequent use of a bichromate 
bath without properly protecting my hands: * The sores were 
first small ones, but are now rapidly increasing and spread- 
ing to the backs of my bands and wrists. Some of these 
have dried up, but have left the skin in a cracked and pain- 
ful condition. I shall be grateful if you will give me the 
formula for the ointment that, I believe, you published 
some years ago, but I cannot find it. CARBON. 


The following ointment is recommended for the purpose in 
the “ British Pharmacopeia”’ :— 


Mercury, by weight ....... eme) 4 oz 
Nitric acid .....2e see II 12 fl. oz 
Prepared lard... IS OZ 
Olive oil  ...ee HH 32 fl. oz 


Dissolve the mercury in the nitric acid by the aid of heat, melt 
the lard in the oil in a water bath at about 212 deg. F., add the 
solution of mercury at the same temperature and mix thoroughly. 
The mixture should be heated until it froths when stirred, and 
then stirred until cold. 


Non-Halation Backing Sheets. 


(1) I am very anxious to make some flexible sheets of back- 
ing material to stick on the backs of dry plates to prevent 
halation. I mean the kind that can be easily pulled off 
and used over again. Please give a formula. (2) Are they 
* as effective as a backing paste? ENDEAVOUR. 
(1) You will find the following formula a good basis upon 
which to start your experiments in this direction, although you 
may possibly need to slightly modify the proportions :— 


Gelatinie ETE LL LLL I OZ 
Water ......sorsesreerereceroresessereeecorespserereereesreserene 2 54 
Glycerine |... HH I 5, 


Indian ink—a sufficient quantity. 
Soak the gelatine in the water until it is swelled and then dis- 
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and heated to entice the | 


solve by heat in a water bath, stirring in the 
glycerine. Sufficient Indian ink must be 
added to blacken the mixture and form 
a paste. Apply it while warm to 
strong paper or unbleached sheeting, and 
then lightly squeegee the sheets on to waxed glass to 
set. These sheets will attach themselves to the plates by 
simply squeegeeing, and should be stripped off before develop- 
ment. (2) There is nothing so effective in the prevention of 
halation as good backing paste, which should be spread thinly 
and evenly over the back of the plate by means of a roller , 
squeegee. 


Combined Bath for Red Tones. IDEE 


Is it possible to produce red tones with a combined bath? 
If so, please let me know how. It seems to me that I can 
get almost any tone from a foxy-brown to a grey-black, but 
I cannot hit the red. OLD Crow. 


We think the following will answer your requirements, as it 
seems capable of giving a good terra-cotta red, and from that a 
good purplish brown :— 


Warm waler i25 eo pei endi ads idea taU d: IO OZ 
Sodium. ‘acetate: 2:9 p LH pa spe quads 120 gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide  ....................... e 120 4, 
TAY DO rpenaos a E eee nsemeeen 24 oz 


Dissolve thoroughly and allow to become quite cold. Then add 
5 gr. of gold chloride, previously dissolved, in about a dram of 
distilled water. 


To Renovate Yellow Prints. 


I have some silver prints whioh have turned yellow from 

age, and shall be extremely obliged if you can tell me how 

to remove the yellowness, as I wish to copy them. 
ARTIST. 


Such attempts are attended with considerable risk, so that 
it is advisable to try your experiments on a useless print, if the 
prints you wish to bleach are valuable. The following has been 
recommended for the purpose, and. we have found it effective 
on certain occasions in dealing with old albumen prints :— 


Saturated solution of mercuric chloride in hydro- 
chloric acid 
Distilled water 


Immerse the print and remove it as soon as a purple tone has 
been acquired and the yellowness is discharged ; then wash it 
thoroughly, and dry it in the usual way. The print should be 
unmounted before treatment. 


8 minims. 
15 OZ. 


e222«02«2*99220990992290929092»G69899 9508096466049 909929950999 


e*»€2a490«€220a»*9*695209*929*9€6040208090095829292e*5002049799€9 


Zinc for Trimming Prints. 


Can you suggest anything better than plate glass for use in 
trimming prints? 1 find my knife becomes rapidly blunt 
and requires incessant sharpening owing to the surface of 
the glass, not to mention the ease with which the knife 
slips up over the guide and cuts a prominent thumb. I 
have tried cardboard, but this is not very successful. " | 
O. C. W. 


We have long discontinued the use of glass for the purpose, 
and for a good many years have used a good-sized sheet of zinc, 
such as is used by photo-engravers. Although the surface of the 
metal becomes scored with knife marks, the prints can still be 
trimmed with perfect edges, and there is no tendency of the 
knife to slip over the guide. Of course, it is advisable to use 
a guide of reasonable thickness and not a bevelled edge. If 
you adopt the zinc plate, you will find it will hardly affect the 
edge of your knife at all and will last for years. 
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COWES CAMERA CLUB. First Annual Exhibition. 


HE first exhibition of the Cowes Camera Club was held in the 
Victoria Hall, Cowes, on the 23rd and 24th January. As this 
club has only been in existence for sixteen months it must be a 
source of satisfaction to its promoters that they were able to gather 
together over 300 exhibits, and well display and light them in the 
commodious hall in which thev were hung; and the capable 
hon. secretary, Mr. E. E. Vincent, and his willing body of helpers 
should be very gratified upon the great success they have achieved. 
The Cowes inhabitants seem to have taken a lively interest in 
their youthful camera club, and several of the special awards have 
been generously provided by well-known Isle of Wight inhabitants. 
About half of the total exhibits are productions of the club 
members, and, as may be expected, the predominant portion are 
elementary in character and somewhat weak in pictorial aspira- 
tions, yet it is difficult to find many examples of poor a 
and the mounting and framing is distinctly good. 


A loan collection, comprising works by A. Horsley Hinton, 
F. J. Mortimer, and S. G. Kimber, is on view, and the last-named 
gentleman officiated as judge. 

Challenge plaques have gone to G. L. A. Blair for the best 
picture in the exhibition; to J. J. Witham for the best picture 
exhibited by an Isle of Wight photographer ; to A. A. Lewis for 
the best picture in the members’ classes; and A. E. Beken takes 
the award for the best collective club exhibit. 

Plaques are awarded to G. L. A. Blair, L. J. Steele, W. R. Kay, 
E. W. Pannell, Miss E. L. Marillier, H. J. Comley, Ellis Kelsey, 
A. A. Lewis, A. W. Bonham, and H. J. Bellamy. 

Bronze medals to J. Walton, L. J. Steele, A. G. 
H. C. Rapson, J. E. T. S. Hilton, J. A. Susans, F. 
F. C. Haves, E. E. Vincent, and H. J. Bellamy. 

Tue A. P. silver medal was awarded to G. J. Hughes for a 
capital figure study in the postcard class. 


Thistleton, 
W. Beken, 


tat- 


FIXING AND HARDENING BATH. 


BATH in which a plate may be simultaneously fixed and 

hardened has occupied the attention of MM. Lumière and 
Seyewetz, whose published formula is as follows:—Hypo, 3 oz.; 
sodium bisulphite lye, 100 to 150 minims; chrome alum, 50 grains; 
water, 20 oz. Dissolve the hypo in part of the water, and the 
sodium bisulphite and alum in the remainder, and mix the two 
solutions. 

It is well known that if a film be hardened with formalin it 
becomes so impervious that it is all but impossible to subsequentlv 
treat it with a reducer or an intensifier, but plates fixed in the 
above solution are amenable to subsequent treatment, and may 
be freed of their hvpo as rapidly as if an ordinary fixing bath had 


permanence of the image, is the possibility of using hot water for 
subsequent washing, since the geiatine will not soften. This means 
a great reduction of the time required for washing the hvpo out of 
the emulsion, and also permits ot heat being used to hasten drving. 

We have been advised that so much interest has been shown in 
the foregoing bath, and so many enquiries have been made for 


materials necessary for its composition, that the Lumière 
N. A. Co., of 4, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C., now supply 
the bath in powder form under the name of “ Fixolene," in 1 Ib. 


packet, at rod., and in boxes containing five cartridges, each 
sufficient for 10 oz. of solution, at rs. In addition. to this, soda 
bisulphite lye is sold bv the same firm in bottles containing IO oz. 


been used. Probably the greatest advantage gained, aside from saturated solution at 8d., or 34 oz. 1s. 3d. 
—— + 9 $&————— 
' GLAZEIT" MOUNTANT. 


E have received from Glazeit, Ltd., of 14, Cape Hill, Bir- 
mingham, a sample of their mountant, which is especially 
adapted for mounting highly-glazed or any kind of prints with a 
delicate surface, and is introduced with the view of meeting the 
needs of both amateurs and professionals who have this kind of 
mounting to do, and who have, Glazeit, Ltd., believe, been unable 


to find a suitable medium for the purpose. It seems natural that the 
Glazeit Co., who have made the subject of the surface of the print 
a special study, should be able to supply this need. This mountant 
is free from acid, and has great adhesive powers, and certainly will 
be worth a trial bv those who desire a suitable mountant for their 
more delicate work as well as for general mounting. 


-— tt 


Wembley and Sudbury Camera Club.— At a meeting held on 
the 24th January a demonstration of carbon printing was given bv 
the Autotvpe Company, Ld. The lecturer remarked on the 
great advantage of the carbon process, in that it requires no 
chemicals for the development of the tissue. The only substance 
except water which is required is alum for the eliminating of a 
slight yellow stain due to the presence of bicarbonate of potash. 
With regard to the great variety of tone which can be obtained, the 
lecturer showed about sixty different tints, all of which can be 
produced with carbon tissues. After developing a number of in- 
teresting prints, the lecturer received a cordial] vote of thanks. 
The next meeting will take place on 7th February. 


North London Photographic Society.—The first annual meeting 
was held at headquarters on January 24, and the committee's re- 
port was a very satisfactory one. The membership roll bas 
reached 112, and there is every prospect of a further increase in 
1907. The following gentlemen were elected officers for the cur- 
rent year : —President, Mr. G. Hale; treasurer, Mr. W. T. Fleet; 
secretary, Mr. C. H. Madden. The society's headquarters are 
situated at the northern branch of the Islington Public Libraries, 
Manor Gardens, Holloway Road, and a dark-room fitted with 


including a half-plate enlarging apparatus, is 
The secretary's address is 12, 


everv convenience, 
available for the use of iverbers. 
Dagmar Road, Stroud Green. 


The Streatham Photographic Portfolio held an exhibition of 
members’ work on January 25 and 26 as an outcome of nearly 
twelve months’ working. No prizes were offered; the exhibition 
was free, and catalogues were distributed among visitors. In order 
that a good standard of work should be maintained, only the best 
productions of each member were exhibited. The attendance, in 
spite of the severe weather, was most encouraging. Any lady or 
gentleman resident in Streatham or the immediate neighbourhood 
who is interested in photography is invited to communicate with 
the portfolio secretarv, F. E. Huson, 53, Gleneagle Road, Streat- 
ham, who will furnish all particulars as to membership. 


Terms of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer," 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


FURTHER list of marks to competitors for 
our Second Competition will be found on 
advertisement page xviii, the competitors in 
Class A of the same competition being 
given last week. There has been no falling 
off in the numbers which have entered for 

this second competition, and curiously enough it has 
been the means of introducing us to quite a number of 
workers whose results we have never before seen. By 
the time these pages reach our readers the Third Winter 
Competition will have closed, and next week the entry- 
forms for the Fourth Competition will be published. 


e 8 G 


There are good times coming for photographers. All 
they will have to do will be to have their works rejected 
by the Rejection Committee of the Salon, or any other 
exhibition where the rejectors are worth powder and 
shot, and then sue the rejectors for damages. An un- 
fortunate judge, who rejected a cat at a cat show 
because someone had trodden on its tail or some such 
misfortune, has had to pay £50 to the owner of the cat 
for rejecting it. The ten-and-sixpenny prizes offered 
bv the cheap newspapers for the best photograph, with 
right to use those which are not the best, will have to 
increase the size of their bait if photographers can get 
£50 for being turned out of an exhibition. 


Our contemporary Truth once more returns to its old 
and favourite theme, the ‘‘ free portrait swindle.” In 
this there are degrees of disingenuousness, but the usual 
thing is to offer, by circular, to make a free enlargement 
of any portrait sent, but without any promise as to 
giving up the enlargement without payment, although 
the circular is so worded as to make the '' victim,” as 
Truth calls him, think he will get an enlargement for 
nothing, and in striving to do this he generally pavs 
rather more than the enlargement would cost in the 
ordinary course of business. In a transaction of this 
kind both parties may be looked on as blameworthy. 


During some of the dry cold and wintry days dust 
has been drifting along the high roads almost as in 
summer, and thus what has been looked on as more 
especially the enemy of the photographer in summer 
time has also attacked him in winter. On the whole, 
dust is much more virulent than in the old days, the 
driving wheels of motor vehicles acting like chain. 
pumps in raising dust. 

e & Ə 


Although the Germans have to a large extent made 
the trade in aniline colours their own—a trade which 
naturally carries with it the manufacture of most of the 
new developing compounds—the manufacture of dry 
plates is an industry in which England has all along 
taken a leading position, and at the present time 
British plates rule all over the Continent, especially in. 
Germany. This state of things forms the text of a 
three-column article in our Dresden contemporary, Die 
Photographische Industrie (January 23rd, 1907; p. 88), 
and it would seem that a few years ago the German 
manufacturers combined to combat the price-cutting and 
uphold a minimum price. This combination failed 
altogether. True, the nominal price was upheld, but 
special discounts were given, and as a result of the dis- 
organisation which followed, the Britisher increased his 
trade enormously, and quite overshadowed the native 
product. — '' This," says our contemporary, '' seems. 
scarcely comprehensible when we remember that Ger- 
man industry operates with the aid of exact science "'; 
further, ‘‘ the German chemical industry is the first in 
the world, and is the dry-plate manufacture to be im- 
possible in Germany? ’’ Each nation cannot have all, 
and even in England we still have just a little science 
and energy. 

S & gGg 

What are we to do in winter? is a question that is 
discussed at much length in Lechner's Wiener Mitteil- 
ungen. At any rate, there are bare trees, and we 
see the fundamental forms, perhaps, better than when 
foliaged; to say nothing of such pictorial garnish as the 
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early morning frost and rime may give them, or 
delicate snow deposits, caught by the camera almost 
in the act of falling. To be prompt is the essence of 
success in snow work, and as our Austrian con- 
temporary remarks, one mav often get magnificent snow 
studies by merely opening the door and stepping out- 
side, but it must be while the freshly-fallen snow re- 
tains its open or wool-like texture. 
e 8e Q | 

A few weeks ago (January 15th, p. 45) we put in a 
plea for a more universal definiteness in stating the 
amount of sulphite of soda to be used, the crystallised 
salt only containing half its weight of the actual or 
anhydrous sulphite, so that when anhydrous or real 
sulphite is prescribed and the crystallised salt is used, 
the prescribed weight must be doubled. Thus, if there 


is an instruction to use ten grains of sulphite, the care- 
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-» Old Lamps 
and New. 


Commenting upon one of the seven wise amateurs whose prints 
form the Exhibition of Modern Photography, an artistic authority 
exclaimed, “ He is getting quite old-fashioned!” Of two others 
it may be added that their chief examples of modernity are 
about ten years old. In fact, it was only some new-fangled work 
from the atelier of Baron A. de Meyer that saved the situation. 
The charming floral fantasies—although, pace Sir A. Conan 
Doyle, possibly depicting flowers as seen by Mr. Edalji, rather 
than by mere ordinary matter-of-fact mortals such as you and 
I—formed in truth the chief attraction of the show, not 
necessarily because they were the best things there, but because 
they were far and away the freshest gathered pictorial ideas in 
this canvas gallery, which, hy the way, echoes the scheme 
adopted by the Internationalists in the Fountain Court of the 
New Gallery. What affected me next to Baron de Meyer’s score 
were the complaints of the police of the obstruction in Bond 
Street by the vehicles of the private viewers, and the ‘ going off ” 
of several of Mr. Coburn's ten-pounders. 


Stars and Star-Fish. 


One of the most sincere and convincing testimonies to the 
inherent—but usually latent—interest in the slide and its maker 
was recently brought under my personal notice. The occasion 
was a special grand smoking concert at one of the palatial 
clubs, where sundry variety artists were billed to sing what 
are facetiously described as "humorous" songs—by which is 
usually meant something hoarse and coarse, tempered by imita- 
tions of inebriety and diversified by vocal defiance of the seventh 
and ninth commandments. But, for aught I know, the pro- 
gramme on the particular occasion had been especially 
Bowdlerised. Be that as it may, in consequence of the music 
hall strike, the lion comiques and their friends were unable to 
come, so that those who had assembled to hear them were at 
the last moment treated to a semi-scientific discourse on ‘the 
common objects of the seashore" character. The lecturer was 
Mr. Martin-Duncan, and it speaks volumes for his slides, for 
his popularised natural history lore and for his "funny" 
stories, that the jeunesse dorée and others present, who might 
well have been expected to cry off, stayed and heartily applauded. 


maginative Portraiture. 


What painting limns to-day photography prints to-morrow: 
at least, so they say in art circles. Of the truth of this instances 
may be cited from the times of the pre-Raphaelites, when 
Millais’ ** Ophelia” inspired Robinson's * Lady of Shallot.” Where- 
fore I called in at the International to be able to forecast what 
next year's pictorial startlers are likely to be, and was sorry 
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ful or exact worker will know that to get this amount 
of real or anhydrous sulphite he must weigh out or 
prescribe twenty grains of the crystals. If on the new 
basis tne term ‘‘ crystallised ’’ is left out of the formula, 
a person making it up may again double, making the 
quantity forty grains, and if this be done twice 
more the ten grains will rise to 160. In this case 
the error from misunderstanding grows in geometrical 
ratio; hence more pronouncedly than in the clock of 
the old story, which clock was known to be five minutes 
fast, but as each one of a family of seven independently 
corrected it, in the course of a few minutes the clock 
became half an hour slow. As we before suggested, it 
would be well if every manufacturer would follow the 
excellent examples set by Messrs. Lumiére and Messrs. 
Griffin, and clearlv specify whether real or anhydrous 
sulphite or the crystallised salt is intended. 
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to find that the painters have again stolen a mean march upon 
their fellows of the camera. The Holland Days, Steichens, 
Küsebiers, etc., have been apparently breaking all pictorial re- 
cords in the way of slicing oft parts of their sitters’ heads, and 
now—shame to all progressive secessionists!—these plaguy 
Internationalists have gone one considerably better by giving 
us portraits with the whole head cut clean off at the neck. 
Messrs. Hollyer and Crook, please notice this important inno- 
vation of the master Anglada-Camarada. The expedient is one 
which is a complete cure for that topographical actuality which, 
leaving nothing to the imagination, gives us the dry bones in- 
stead of the mind and spirit of a face. 


The Gentle Craft of Mounting. 


Should photographs be specially humoured in regard to their 
mounting? Some amateurs seem to think that to expend much 
thought and care upon this is in the nature of a confession of 
weakness. As regards the rank and file of the big amateur army, 
I feel sure gg per cent. consist of those of whom the majority 
as regards mounting don't know and the rest don't care. And 
yet of the importance of placing a picture in a suitable setting 
endless examples may be cited. It was only last week that we 
were told how the Countess of Aylesford had a room built round 
a pet picture. And yet many amateurs grüdge their print a 
few tasteful shreds of paper. Had the Coburn-Meyer Exhibition 
remained open for more than a fortnight, I should have pointed 
my remarks by reference to some of its exhibits. One circum- 
stance which I noticed while there, with some foreboding, was 
that Coburn has taken to setting his gems in beaten gold. What 
I fear is that we may be within measurable distance of what 
Wardour Street terms the " Chinqui Chenti" gilt compo. 


The Prints of Darkness. 


I do not allude to the cimmerian delights of light-lacking 
prints, which, tongue in cheek, the pictorial swanker occasionally 
foists upon the simple-minded, but to that peculiar effect which 
the intermittent absence of illumination produces in cinemato- 
graphic performances known as “flicker.” We have all been 
worried by the rapid succession of dark flashes when viewing 
moving photographs. According to an Australian amateur, 
whose head literally bristles with inventions, the extent of which 
even 'Mr. Friese Greene can hardly excel, he has hit upon an 
ingenious plan for entirely eradicating this distressing physical 
blemish of the cinematograph, as he fully explained to a big 
audience at the R.P.S., which, with keen anticipation of re- 
markable animated pictures, had assembled. Alas and alack! 
we were tantalised by extracts of old cinematographic history, 
varied bv puzzling details of duplex projection and continuous 
illumination, and much more of the like. Finally, to the intense 
disappointment of the audience—especially the ladies—Mr. R. 
T. Haines informed us that his machine was at present only 
on paper. 
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LANTERN SLIDE MAHING BY CONTACT. 


T the monthly meeting of the Newton Heath Camera 
A Club held on Wednesday evening, January 16, Mr. 
J. Taylor gave a very instructive and interesting 
demonstration of the above subject, using Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward's new gaslight lantern plate. These 
plates can be used in the ordinary gaslit room without 
harm befalling same. The lecturer, in his opening address, 
remarked that, in his opinion, more amateur photographers 
would take up slide-making if they only knew how simple 
and fascinating the subject was. For the benefit of those 
members who had never made a lantern slide, Mr. Taylor 
brietly described the method of procedure as follows :— 
The negative is placed in the printing frame film side up, 
and the lantern slide is placed emulsion side downwards in 
contact with same. The exposure is then made in the same 
way as with bromide paper. The time of exposure varies 
with the make of plate and strength of light; therefore no 
hard and fast rule could be given. About twelve inches 
from an incandescent burner is a good distance to expose 
at. In the course of his remarks the lecturer urged the 
necessity of thorough cleanliness in all the operations of 
slide-making. He also recommended the backing of the 
lantern plate in all cases, as by this means much better 
results were obtained with a minimum of trouble. He also 
remarked that a lantern slide printing frame (which costs 
about 2s. 6d.) is to be preferred to the ordinary frame, as 
one is apt to scratch the films of valuable negatives with 
the edges of the slides when placing same in contact with 
the negatives. 
EXPOSURE AND TONE. 
The lecturer now proceeded to expose several slides, and 
developed same in accordance with the following data, get- 
ting a fine range of tones, viz. :— 


SOLUTION A. 


i mc a 20 oz. | Hydroquinone 8o gr. 
Sodium sulphite..... 500 gr. {| Sodium carbonate... 500 ,, 


SOLUTION B. 


Potassium bromide.. 1 oz. | Water to ............... 10 0Z 
Tone Required. Exposure. Developer. 

Black eene [5 SECS. us 2 oz. of A. 

Warm black... 30 secs. ...... 2 07. A and 3 drops B. 
Brown .......... 60 secs. ...... 2 oz. A and 6 drops B. 
Warm brown.. 2 mins. ...... 2 oz. A and 12 drops B. 
Red brown .... 4 mins. ...... 2 oz. A and 24 drops B. 
Red ...... pad tetas 8 mins. ...... 2 oz. A and 48 drops B. 


12 in. from incandescent burner with an average negative. 


Mr. Taylor, in answer to a remark, said that an average 
negative was one that, when put on a sheet of fairly large 
print, the reading could be seen through the densest part of 
the negative. 


ACID FIXING. 


With all lantern plates it is as well to well wash same in 
running water after development, even if an acid fixing bath 
be used. The lecturer recommended the following acid 
fixing bath to be used, viz. : —Hypo, 4 oz. ; metabisulphite of 
potash, about 30 gr. ; water, 1 pint. As by using an acid 
bath it prevents stains on the slides, he also said that the 
plates should always be left in the fixing bath for ten 
minutes, to ensure thorough fixing. Afterwards well wash 
for an hour in running water. 

EFFECTUAL DRYING. 

When the lantern plates are thoroughly washed they 
should be wiped with a tuft of cotton wool, whilst holding 
same under the tap. This rids the plate of any deposit 
caused by the water, and the slide can then be dried. It 1s 
important that the slide be dried in a place where dust can- 
not get on same, as when the slide is placed in the lantern 
the dust 1s magnified and is very obvious. The simplest 
way is to put the plates about one inch apart in an ordinary 
plate rack, and rest a clean sheet of paper over the top of 
them. The lecturer then went on to say that, when dry, the 
lantern plate has to be masked, mounted, and spotted before 
it is ready for the lantern. For this purpose Mr. Tavlor 
recommended the * Primus Ruled Masks," which can easily 
be cut to suit the subject, and at the same time they are 
provided with white space for titling, and are already 
spotted, which saves some little time and trouble. He also 
showed how a lantern slide could be masked by means of 
the ordinary binding strips, and for this purpose recom- 
mended the use of a pair of compasses to ensure getting the 
corners square. He strongly urged the members against 
using the ordinary ready-cut masks, which did not at all 
lend themselves to pictorial slide-making. 


TONING METHODS. 


Some magnificent results can be obtained by toning the 
slides in the hot hypo-alum bath, proceeding in a similar 
manner as when toning papers, except that the slides must 
be first hardened in a formaline bath. Also any of the com- 
mercial toning baths for bromides, such as Leto, Barnets, 
Zigas, etc., can be used for slide toning. Very fine tones 
can be got on lantern slides by means of the ordinary gold 
toning bath for P.O.P. 

It is sometimes necessary to reduce a developed lantern 
slide which has been made too dense. The lecturer recom- 
mended the following:—Potassium ferricyanide, 120 gr. ; 
water to 1 pint. To this, just before using, a dram or two 
of ordinary hypo solution can be added. The plate is 1m- 
mersed in the reducer when it is to be acted on all over, or 
if it is only desired to reduce locally, the solution is applicd 
with a tuft of cotton wool. The plate, after reduction, is 
well washed and dried. 
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THE SECOND 
AVE vou procured “ Little 
EUR Book? No. 2, entitled 
GRAPHER “DEVELOPMENT MaDe Easy”? 


Since announced last week it 1s 

ITTLE selling like the proverbial hot 
00KS cakes. It tells vou in a simple, 
pleasant sort of way how to 


develop and make sure of good 
results. Here is an extract from 
Its pages :— 


DEVELOP- | 


MENT... 
MADE EASY 


“You do not want to go through 
a course; you do not want to 
devote much time or trouble to 
the matter; you really want a 
short cut to success, and whilst 
some would say that it is very 
wrong to indulge you, I am quite 
willing to do it. We will sup- 
pose, then, that you have some 


Elementar Lessons 
r Beginners in 
Photography simply 


e. 


"LITTLE BOOH." 


plates already exposed, but you 
do not know whether they are 
correctly, or over, or under 
exposed. | Now, what are you 
going to do?” 

Well, what are vou going to do? 
What vou should do, and what 
you must do I have tried to set 
forth in the simplest manner in 
“Tittle Book” No. 2. 

Meanwhile there continues to 
be a daily demand for “ Little 
Book” No. 1, the subject of which 
is “How to Make Bad Negatives 
into Good." It really does give 
that information in the simplest Esp P DR Simply 
imaginable manner. If vou have tolg. 
not already seen it, get No. 1 as e 
well as No. 2. A. H. II. : 


DEVELOP- 
MENT ... 
MADE EASY 


lementary Lessons 
Ifi 
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enlarging lantern is of no use unless for the production 

of pictures of some size, something larger, at all events, 
than the humble quarter-plates or 5 by 4’s that the ordinary 
man secures with his camera. 

It never occurs to these workers that enlargements of the 
same size as their negatives would often—more often than 
not—give them pictures more pleasing to the eye of the man 
in the street and more pictorial from a photographic point 
of view than contact prints from the same negative. Yet 
such is the case. 

The expression “enlargements of the same size” sounds 
paradoxical ; but it is correct. What is meant is that the 
enlargements have the same surface measurement as the 
negatives, but that only a small portion of the latter anpears 
on the paper on which the enlargement is being made. Thus 
from a quarter-plate negative we may select a piece the size 
of a postage stamp and make a quarter-plate picture of it. 

The reader who asks what is the sense of that, has not yet 
realised the fact that many of his quarter-plates contain a 
wealth (or perhaps “abundance” is a better word) of detail 
which precludes all possibility of a contact print being in any 
sense a picture. There are perhaps three or four objects on 
the mall negative, each of which competes with the others, 
and not only robs them, but is robbed by them, of the con- 
centration of interest without which pictorial photography is 
impossible. If, however, instead of one print with four 


|: is a popular idea with many photographers that an 


objects of interest, each asserting itself to the detriment of | 


the others, we make four enlargements, one of each of those 
objects of interest, it may be that we shall have four pictures. 

he idea of getting four pictures from one quarter-plate 
negative may seem rather far-fetched, and, to prevent any- 
one running away with the notion that a photographer should 
be able to get four pictures from one small negative, perhaps 
it should be mentioned that the suggestion of the “ four in 
one” negative is used mainly for the purpose of emphasising 
the point. The four pictures is not an impossibility, but 
more probably our quarter-plates will give us only one pic- 
ture, which means that most of what went to make up the 
negative is useless pictorially ; that, in fact, if when we were 
exposing the plate we had selected a small part of the view 
and had placed our camera nearer to it, or had used a lens 
of longer focus, we should have got all that was necessary 
or desirable. That is so, and we should also have been 
saved the trouble of enlarging at all. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the faculty of selection 1s not always so marked when 
we are exposing our plates as it is when we have the nega- 
tives before us; hence the use of a small enlargement of a 
small part of a negative. 


Exercising the faculty of selection in this manner will also 
be of assistance when the worker aims at something larger 
than enlargements of the size indicated. If you submit a 
print to the Editor and ask what is wrong with it, he will 
probably tell you that it wants trimming; and if you trim 
off a considerable portion and again ask what is wanted, as 
likely as not you will be told that it wants considerably more 
trimming. By the time you have again applied the knife 
or the scissors your print, originally 10 by 8, may be reduced 
to something about aps nee size. At that, however, it will 
probably be a picture, whereas the 10 by 8 print was merely 
a photograph. If, however, you had been able from your 
small neyative or from a contact print from it, to select 
exactly the bit which, when enlarged, would make the pic- 
ture, you might have proceeded straightaway to enlarge that 
bit on to a piece of half-plate paper, which would have been 
cheaper. 

Of course, the advanced worker may tell you that the 
faculty of selection can be best exercised only when the 
enlarged print is before you. But we are not all advanced 
workers ; some of us—most of us, indeed—are merely workers 
striving to-day to do something which is better than that 
which we did yesterday, and buoyed up with the hope of 
eclipsing to-days work by that of to-morrow. And it is 
humbly submitted that what we have called the “small” 
enlargement will be of considerable assistance in bettering 
our work. 

It may be urged, however, that small enlargements will 
assist even the advanced worker. Many a big enlarged 
bromide print has been made with the only result that it has 
served to show the maker that there were ‘absolutely no 
pictorial qualities in any part of his negative ; and perhaps, 
with this knowledge gained, he has felt that his expenditure 
of time has not been wasted. He may not feel the same, 
however, as regards his expenditure of money ; and that he 
might have saved to a large extent by carefully studying a 
contact print from his negative. From that study he could 
surely have narrowed the pictorial possibilities of his negative 
down to say one part of it; and a quarter-plate enlargement 
of that one part would have been just as illuminative as, 
and infinitely cheaper than, his big enlargement of the whole 
negative. 

Don't imagine, therefore, that large prints are the necessary 
complement of an enlarging lantern. Small enlargements 
may be pictures in as great a degree as large ones. And at 
the very worst they are very much better than contact prints, 
unless in those rare cases when we have been unusually 
careful, or lucky, in our selection of what to include in our 
negatives. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD OF 


I N the booklets issued with the usual pattern of exposure 
meter, one is instructed to expose it to direct sunlight if 
the subject to be photographed is itself in direct sunlight, and 
if in shadow to expose the meter also in a shadow, but as nearly 
facing the illuminant as possible. 
Now it is obvious that this 
method, or want of it, takes no 
account of the  light-reflecting 
power of the scene photographed, 
and we have m consequence to 
allow for this by increasing or de- 
"n e. creasing the indicated exposure by 
ace an amount found necessary by ex- 
perience. For example, one-tenth 
normal for clouds and two or three 
times normal for dark furniture in 
interiors. All users of meters know 
the difficulties in connection with these multiplying factors. 
It is obvious, therefore, that if we can measure the intensity 
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USING EXPOSURE METERS. 


of the light which will fall upon the plate from the subject we 
shall be able to calculate the exposure much more correctlv, 
and this without using any multiplying factors at all. To do 
this we simply have to expose the meter, facing the scene to be 
photographed, just as the camera faces it. It will be found that 
if we use the plate speeds as given in the lists issued by the 
maker of the meter, we shall get correct exposure. For instance, 
I take the speed of Wratten and Wainwright's Panchromatic 
plate as Wynne F/78. 

There still remain two sources of error in judging the ex- 
posure. First, the sensitive paper in the meter is very unlikely 
to have the same colour sensitiveness as the plate we are using. 
Second, the meter is not fitted with a shield to prevent side 
light acting on the paper; while all good lenses have efficient 
shields. This defect can be overcome by shading the meter 
from the side light with the hand, or by fitting a little shield, 
as sketch of Wynne's locket meter. The first error can be over- 
come by placing a suitably dyed screen, instead of the plain 
glass, over the sensitive paper. 
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Twelve Months.—I want to talk 
about getting pictures ready for the 
exhibitions. Not the minor exhibitions 
whose prospectuses still continue to arrive at 
the rate of about one a week, but the big Lon- 

= don shows—the two autumn exhibitions known 
as the Salon and “R.P.S.” A bit early in the day to be 
beginning on autumn work, you think? Not at all. Because 
it 15 not autumn work that I speak of, but all-the-year-round 
work. The shows themselves come off in autumn ; but the 
work on their walls has, some of it, been done in winter, in 
spring and in summer. It is the cream of twelve months’ 
photography. And, mark you, the twelve months are already 
slipping away. The first of those twelve months was born 
on the closing day of the last exhibitions. So we are already 
well into them, you see. 


Time's Forelock.—It is not, therefore, at all too early to 
ask, “ What am I going to do for the 1907 shows?” They are 
looming in the distance, but all the time getting nearer and 
nearer. When the sending-in day arrives, will it find you 
unprepared? Will you have to “rush off something ” at the 
last moment—something not half as good, as well thought 
out as it might have been, because it had to be done at ex- 
press speed, to catch the post? Well, if these words of mine 
carry any weight at all, I hope that this annoying bustle at 
the last moment won’t be your experience this year, but that 
you will take time by the forelock, and start evolving your 
Salon or R.P.S. masterpieces now. 


The Goal. —If it is worth your while entering for the ex- 
hibition, it is worth your while devoting a good deal of 
trouble to the production of your entry. I don't propose to 
state here the reasons why I do think it worth while entering 
for these exhibitions, and why the ambition to be “ hung " 
(awkward phrase!) is more than a mere craze, as some pro- 
fess to consider it. Before now I have stated my position in 
this matter ; and I can only repeat that I urge the tvro to set 
before him the goal of appearing at these exhibitions and 
eventually taking his place amongst the leading groups of 
pictorial photographers. And if he agrees with me in think- 
ing this a worthy aim, let me tell him that from now onward 
his gaze should be almost constantly on the exhibition for 
which he designs to compete. 


A Specialist Line.—That brilliant photographic naturalist, 
Mr. Martin-Duncan, penned in these pages a few weeks ago 
an admirable half-page of advice headed, “What Shall I Do 
In 1907?” and very rightly suggested “ specialising.” Not 
unnaturally, he recommended specialising in garden-life 
record-making. While I am entirely at one with him in 
approving specialist photography, may I hint that it is just 
as possible to specialise in picture-making as in technical 
photography? And may I follow that up by pointing out 
that it would not be at all a bad plan for the tyro whom I 
have in my mind's eye, to specialise not only in picture- 
making, but in the smaller but distinct branch of picture- 
making for an exhibition. That is to say, not simply taking 
“u 1 5 $ 1 

pretty bits” and “things which happen to compose rather 
nicely, don't you know," but in seeking out subjects (or in- 
venting them, as the case may be) which would not only be 
worthy of a place in the album, but on the line, say, at the 


° 


Salon ? 


Attempts.—The same issue of the A. P. which contained 


Mr. Martin-Duncan's article contained also a paragraph by 


Mox Aa 


" The Abbeys of the Cistercians."— With reference to the 
report of a lecture on this subject, given in our issue of 
January 22, Mr. S. Crook, of 51, Garfield Road, Scarborough, 
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BY AN OLD HAND 


mv humorous collcague, * The Magpic." imploring the reader, 
in the broadest Somersetshire, to “Du zummat. Du good 
ef you ken, but du zummat." Now, this happens to be 
admirable advice to the pictorially ambitious tyro. We all, 
I suppose, have dozens of ideas for pictures—wonderful pic- 
tures which would knock into a cocked hat everything of thc 
sort which had ever been done before. Huw many of those 
golden inspirations eventuate into fact? How many of them 
do we even try to turn into fact? Not many. Yet even an 
attempt would be better than nothing ; for from the attempt 
we should at least learn ; and he who never learns never pro- 
gresses at all. You remember the inscription on the tomb of 
Green, the historian? It ran:—‘He died learning." 


Start Early.—The pictorial photographers of to-day, when 
they have done their work and lain down to their last rest, 
will die learning. Meanwhile, they have got to live learning. 
You and I, Mr. Tyro, have a deal to learn about photo- 
graphic picture-making ; and though we cannot progress 
without sitting still and thinking a good lot, we should pro- 
gress even less if we didn't also “du zummat.” If the " zum- 
mat” turns out a disappointment, never mind. Try again. 
And that is why I want you to start, in this matter of exhibi- 
tion picture-making, to “du” your “zummat” now, and not 
procrastinate till it is so near sending-in day that the “ zum- 
mat," when a failure, has to remain such, for there is not 
space left to turn it into a success. 


The “ Exhibition Picture."—What, then, are the essentials 
of that mysterious thing, “An Exhibition Picture"? What 
are the qualities at which you have to aim and which dis- 
tinguish it from a mere album memento? To begin with, 
first and foremost I put Originality. It must be your own 
picture: not a shadow, a re-hash, a sneaking copy, of the 
great Mr. So-and-So's picture. I don't say that it need neces- 
sarily be something that has never been done before. But 
it must be a rendering that has never been done before: it 
must contain an idea which was born in you, and (at least, 
as far as you know), 1s wholly and utterly your own, and is 
as much your own, and no one else's, as the nose on your 
facce. Nay, it must be more your own than the nose on your 
face, because you didn't make the nose (I only wish I had 
had a word in the making of mine!) whereas you did—or 
you ought to have done—the making of your picture, from 
the mental vision to the mount. 


Honest Originally.—Size, or printing-paper, or tone, or 
frame—these are of no importance whatever compared with 
this vital quality of Originality. Not freakishness, not mere 
breaking of rules for the sake of breaking them (these are 
rarely honest qualities in a picture), but Originality, which 
is the honestest thing on earth, and one of the rarest. Unless 
you are accustomed to being intensely honest, you will find 
originality an extremely difficult characteristic to cultivate ; 
and vou had better start cultivating it at once if you want to 
possess the smallest speck of it by exhibition time! Yes, I 
do think it can be cultivated ; though at first this sounds non- 
sense—for it scems obvious that a cultivated originality must 
be as affected, as dishonest, as that on-purpose freakishness 
I referred to above. I'm sorry I have no space left to argue 
this out. All I can say is—Go forth with your camera and 
start trying to be original. (The best part of the year is 
before vou, luckily. You will want it, if you have never 
tried before.) Beware, though, of dishonest originality. It 
wont do, any more than a veneer of oddity, overlaid on 
commornplaceness, or bad craftsmanship, will do. 
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writes to say that he has several lantern slides of these abbeys, 
and would be pleased to exchange with any readers desiring to 
do so. 
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F, as I take it, the exhibition of modern photo- 
graphy at 674, New Bond Street, is an attempt to 
interest the artistic world in modern pictorial 
photography, the originators have done well to 

include Demachy and Craig Annan amongst the seven 
exhibitors; but from a photographic standpoint, the 
exhibition would have been more harmonious if it had 
been confined to American work. Even when hung on 
separate panels, Annan's photographs do not har- 
monise with the American work any more than the 
paintings of Gainsborough would harmonise with those 
of the French Impressionists. 

The point which strikes us most forcibly when 
viewing the magnificent collection of American work at 
this exhibition is the essential difference of European 
and American photography; and this difference is not a 
mere difference of method or mannerism, but an entire 
difference of principle. European photographers treat 
pictorial photography as though it were a new method 
of art expression, and, carrying on the conventions of 
pictorial art, use their technical skill to present their 
subjects in a manner which is not dissimilar from that 
which they would have employed with brush and pencil. 
American photographers, on the other hand, treat pic- 
torial photography as a new departure, as distinct from 
the old forms of art expression as the paintings of the 
Renaissance were from the sculpture of Phidias; they 
treat it as a new scientific art which is at present still 
in an experimental state, but which eventually may 
achieve results far surpassing anything that could be 
attained by the hand-wielded brush. To the American, 
each photograph is an experiment, each success a step 
further in the new science-art. 

This, I think, accounts for the novelty and force of 
the American work, which, though presenting subjects 
in a new and delightful manner, still retains its photo- 
graphic character. It also, I think, accounts for the 
obvious photographic faults shown in some of the 
American pictures. 

But is not the American, in his devotion to his prin- 
ciples, rather in danger of becoming a slave to his 
media? Is he not in danger of learning to see with a 
photographic eye? Take Coburn's ‘‘ Spider Threads,” 
for instance. I know that I have never seen water re- 
flections as he has depicted them— black, clear-cut, 
fossilised, as though the mast and rigging were 
reflected from a surface of corrugated steel. Why 
could not he have given some of the movement to the 
water that he has given to the trafic on London Bridge? 
Again, in '' EI Torso,” delightful in its sunshine and 
simplicity, are not the shadows round the arena too 
inky-black and devoid of all reflected light? Surely this 
is as the camera would see it, not as the eye would. 
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MERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS ] 
AT NEW BOND STREET. 
By A. J. ANDERSON. 


Again, in Baron de Mever's portrait of Baroness de 
Meyer (119), is not the shadow under the hat photo- 
graphic and devoid of all depth and luminosity; and 
ought it to have been passed over even for the sake of 
the graceful lines of the falling drapery? And in his 
beautiful conquest of sunshine, Portrait Studv (120), 
ought he to have been content to present the side of the 
face disfigured by an ugly broad line of white halation, 
or ought he to have persevered until he conquered the 
halation as well as the sunshine? And with Mrs. 
Kisebier’s portrait of Mrs. Mott, can the human eve 
reconcile the soft half-tones of the face with the inky 
interior in which she was photographed? 

As an offset to the rendering of strong contrasts, 
which the Americans do not appear to have as vet 
mastered, their rendering of light is altogether new and 
attractive. 

What painter, for instance, could have equalled the 
shimmering, radiating light in Mrs. Küsebier's ‘‘Crystal 
Gazer,’ and the beautiful play of light in '' The 
Manger "? or what painter could have depicted the 
clearness of glass and water as Baron Meyer has 
depicted it in 105 and 112?  Surelv this is a direction in 
which the new and scientific art will excel. 

Mr. Coburn's work is well known to most of us, and 
the examples hung at this exhibition cannot but add to 
his reputation. Whether one is basking in the sun- 
shine, so admirably depicted in ‘‘ Assisi” and 
‘* Tangiers,” or listening to the roar of trathe which 
one can hear, as well as see, in his picture of ‘‘ London 
Bridge," one must own that the strong, convincing 
photographs of Alvin Langdon Coburn plead in their 
frank photography for belief in the American theory of 
the science-art. 

The Kasebier collection is probably the best collec- 
tion of Mrs. Kásebier's prints that has been placed be- 
fore the public; and if vou would appreciate Mrs. Kase- 
bier at her true value, you would do well to compare her 
portrait of Kubelik, the ordinary thing done in the ordi- 
nary way, with the professional portraiture you will 
see as you pass down Bond Street. 

But one will find the most notable collection in the 
whole show on one's right hand as one passes out. 
Baron A. de Meyer is a man who, if he can only go on 
as he has commenced, will make a big mark in the 
world of photographv. His portraits are good, and, 
with the exception of No. 118, which is somewhat crude 
and unfinished, full of light and sunshine. His pictures 
of still-life, whether of water and glass, or bronze, or 
flowers, are a revelation of the artistic possibilities of 
such subjects. And his work, combined with that of 
Coburn, must make many converts to the theory of the 
American school. 
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Forest Gate ‘“ M.M.” Camera Club.—There was a record 
attendance in the club-room on Monday, January 28, to welcome 
Mr. Dunning, F.R.G.S. He demonstrated the ease and cer- 
tainty with which slides of almost any tone can be made on 
Wellington and Ward's new S.C.P. lantern plate. After the 
demonstration, Mr. Dunning gave an extremely interesting 
lecture on his travels among the cannibals of New Guinea. 
During this prolonged trip he took some thousands of photo- 
graphs and phonographic records. 


Sefton Park Photographic Society.—At the annual meeting the 
following officers were elected :—President, Rev. C. C. Elcum, 
M.A. ; vice-presidents, Messrs. R. Brown, J. B. Burrows, H. 
E. Cubley; secretary, W. Riding; treasurer, R. Glover; 
lanternist, C. N. Ellis; curator, T. Robinson; auditor, R. 
Gregory; delegates to Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
Union, Messrs. A. W. Parr, H. E. Cubley; Council, Messrs. 
E. Wiard, Capt. Lawson, A. J. Reid, R. Bland, T. Lewis, W. 
H. Tomlinson, A. W. Parr, J. Wiliams, F. Lawson, Miss Harvey. 
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FRAMING FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 


By S. L. COULTHURST. 


T is an undoubted fact end in view it may be taken that a 
that we have fashions small picture will stand a comparatively larger mount 
in methods of mounting than a larger picture. 
or framing of photo- Thus a light mount will be best for pictures of delicate 

graphic prints, especially for tones, and a dark mount will be best for a strong 

exhibition purposes; this is brought subject, with medium shades for pictures that come 

. about in a very large degree by the between, bearing in mind that a warm-coloured print 
change in styles of work exhibited; if we review the should be matched with some warmth in the mount; if 
work of, say, the past ten years, 
we see a great change of fashion, 
for one can give it no other name. 

The changes in methods of treat- 
ment of our work must, of 
necessity, compel us to present it in 
keeping, and so sure as the 
fashions change in the photo- 
graphic work, so must the method 
of framing and presenting it to the 
public also receive a like amount of 
attention if we wish our work to 
look its best, and be in keeping 
with the subject; at the same time 
bearing in mind the fashion of the 
period. 

At the present time there ap- 
pears to be a fashion for mounting 
prints, and especially what is 
known as multiple mounting. It 
is a method that, without doubt, re- 
quires a great amount of judgment 
in the selection of the colours of 
mounting paper used. It matters 
little whether our mounted picture 
be framed in a neat narrow wood 
frame, or bound up between glass, 
in what we describe later as 
‘“ passe partout,” the fact remains 
the same, that special care must be 
exercised in the selection of the 
mount; the more simple this is kept 
the better. One safe guide is to 
keep to one or two shades of one 
colour in a given picture rather 
than enter the difficulty of using 
several colours. There are several 


colours that are especially useful i We - merus qo e E 5; 
for photographic purposes— greys, Sethe Ah te Z- Sake eite: 
brown, cream, slate, olive are al- BIS Men Au ae. aS. starts E Ew EM 
ways useful in shades, as given MOST. Le che Mp o NE D TOME ean 


later on in this article. For what lec duca mta v y ^. Ha MD A 
purpose shall we use these fe kaa. ree? ice a do is M UD 
mounts? What size shall we use 
them? How shall we prepare them, 
etc. ? These are questions that are likely to be asked. the warmth of the print is too much it can be made to 

In the first place the mount is to be used to separate appear colder by using a mount of a slightly warmer 
the picture from its surroundings, and it must be of character than the print, and so on in other directions 
such a colour and proportion as will help the picture to Now, for our purpose it is best to lay in a stock of 
hold the eye from the surrounding pictures; with this mounting papers, and in this, first of all, reject all 
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bright and vivid colours; they are no use to you; the 
list at the end of the article may help beginners, and it 
may contain novelties not generally known. Having 
obtained supplies of papers kecp them flat, and keep all 
the cuttings that may come in useful for multiple 
mounting purposes, even if not big enough for a mount 
by themselves. I fear I can help my readers but little 
in the selection of the colours to use for individual 
prints, inasmuch as even two prints of the same colour, 
but varying in subject, will require their own individual 
treatment. 

One opening word of advice : select your mounts with 
your print in daylight, also judge them together under a 
piece oi glass before making a choice, for I find this 
makes a difference with many shades of papers. 

We will take our print which, for example, we have 
now before us. It is a half-plate black and white 
platinotype print—a snow scene, full of sunshine, and 
in which only about a quarter of inch of sky shows at 
the top between trees. We want to keep this snow and 
shadow in the correct tone values; after the testing of 
various papers we decide upon giving the print an 
eighth of an inch edging of straw-coloured '' Almeria,” 
as per list, followed by half-inch band of '' Cafe "' 
amaranth, followed by another one-eighth of an inch 
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of straw, and these mounted on a 
12 by 10 piece of '' Cafe,” higher 
up than the centre of the paper, so 
that the extra space at foot of 
mount gives the effect of more 


foreground. This, in our judg- 
ment, gives a very good com- 
bination. Now, in the mounting 


there are several points where one 
can go wrong, so we will de- 
scribe a method of work that will 
prove useful. 

(1) A good big sheet of thick 
cardboard or plate-glass, to be used 
as a cutting board; cardboard is 


best, glass quickly blunts any 
knife. 
(2 A thin, strong  straight- 


edge, to use with the cutting board 
to ensure a straight edge on the 
prints and mounts. 

(3) A good useful knife, short 
blade with strong handle, always 
kept sharp. 

(4) Mountant, starch or Higgins’ 
mountant. A tube of seccotine 
also comes in handy. 

Before starting mounting and 
cutting papers, have all settled 
what you want to do. Have the 
print and mounting papers selected 
in their proper order, and all is 
then plain sailing. 

Take the print, which must be 
quite dry, and trim it as required; 
this done, take the piece of mount- 
ing paper that must come next to 
it. Always start with the print 
first, and build up the mount round 
it. Paste the print all over, and 
put it on the first colour of mount- 
ing paper. Press well down, and 
trim off all not required on each of 
the four sides. Now take the 
next colours and mount these in the same way; then 
cut away what is not required, and so on until all the 
pieces you have decided to come next to the print have 
been added. Do not yet add them to the large and 
final mount, let them dry first, it will save trouble later 
on. If you have access to a letter copying press it is a 
good plan to dry the mounted surrounds and 
picture between the leaves of the copying-book, with a 
clean piece of paper over them, and under tight pres- 
sure; after a few hours they come out beautifully flat, 
and this is a great help, inasmuch as if such care is not 
used they would cockle up the mount, and make it a 
most difficult matter to make a neat finish. 

When ready for mounting on the final mount, secco- 
tine may be used. It dries quickly, holds well, and 
does not cockle at the mount. Just run a thin line of it 
round the margin at the back, and then press in contact 
with the mount, and keep under pressure until set. A 
quick way to mount is just to touch the top corners of 
each of the mounts, and let the print hang down, as it 
were, the glass, which is afterwards put on top, keeping 
the whole flat. There is, however, this about it, that 
it is liable to cockle somewhat in some atmospheres, 
and firm mounting is recommended. 

In mounting, a crowded print may be given a feeling 
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of space by having round it more mount than is usual; 
sometimes a line of colour will help a mount, but no 
individual advice can be given here. 

The picture so mounted will, as a rule, look best in 
a neat narrow frame of plain wood, stained to a suit- 
able colour, or bound up passe-partout. 


Here are a few examples of mounting :— 

Colour of print, sepia platinotype; whole-plate up- 
right: half-inch round print of light brown '' Cadiz "' 
crash. 

One-eighth-inch line of straw '' Almeria '' crash, and 
I3 by 12 dark grey '' Maltese °’ mount; print placed 
well up, ratner out of centre; subject, an aisle of cathe- 
dral taken from one side, to give the effect of more 
space on that side. 

Colour of print, black platinotvpe, almost all dark : 
quarter-inch '' Barcelona " brown next to print, fol- 
lowed by one-eighth-inch '' Cadiz " light brown, and 
mounted on ‘* Coffee”  '' Cad- 
mus '' board. 

Black and white print : no white 
next to border in the print 
quarter-inch buff next to print, 
followed by 14-inch dark buff, and 
then one-eighth inch buff, and final 
mount dark buff. 


The following list of papers will 
prove useful to the mounter in 
addition to the series of papers 
usually sold for the purpose :— 


é , 


, 


GREYS. 
* Light grev,” crash linen sur- 


face, '* Amaranth '' series. Silver 
grey, '' Salamanca " crash linen 


surface, '' Moorish ” covers. Silver 
grey, " Salamanca '' antique sur- 
face, ‘* Moorish '' covers. ‘‘ Dixie 
grey,” antique finish, '' Princess "' 
series. ‘* Maltese dark grey,” an- 
tique finish, ‘‘ Princess" series. 
The above are by Hy. Lindenmeyr 


and Son, of New York and Lon- 
don. 

'* Venetian °’ grey, Titian cover 
papers. Light grev, Pilot cover 
papers. Azure grey, Pilot cover 
papers. Dark grev, Pilot cover 


papers. Granite, '' Reliance '' cover 
papers. The above are bv J. Dickinson and Co. 
BROWN SHADES. 

Rich chocolate, antique finish, '' Princess ’’ covers. 
Chocolate brown ‘* Barcelona,” antique finish, Moorish 
covers. Chocolate brown ‘ Barcelona,” crash finish, 
Moorish covers. Light brown '' Cadiz,” antique finish, 
Moorish covers. Light brown ‘‘ Cadiz,” crash finish, 
Moorish covers. Light brown '' Cafe," crash linen 
finish, '' Amaranth ” covers. The above are by Hy. Lin- 
denmeyr and Co. 

Brown, fibrous series of covers. Chocolate, Pilot 
series of covers. Both by J. Dickinson and Co. 


Various USEFUL SHADES. 
Straw colour ‘Almeria, crash finish, Moorish covers. 


Cream ‘‘ Cordova,’’ crash finish, Moorish covers. 
Both bv Hy. Lindenmevr and Son. 
Slate grey, ''Cloister," Relance covers. Olive 


green dark, Saladin covers. Slate colour, Pilot covers. 
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Both of these varieties are made by J. Dickinson and 
Co. 

Messrs. Lindenmevr and Son also make a fine series 
of boards for mounting purposes. They are known as 
'" Cadmus " crash linen surface. The grevs, dark 
brown, olive, coffee, cream, are verv fine; the size 
is 20 by 25. 

The above makers do not supply the public, and appli- 
cation should be made to stationery, paper, or 
photographic dealers, who should be able to obtain 


supplies. 


PASSE-PARTOUT binding up or framing is carried out 
as follows : 

Firstly, we require a piece of clear glass well cleaned, 
and cut to the size of the picture or mount that is to be 
protected. 

Secondly, procure a piece of good hard bristle board 
the exact size of the glass. 


It is most important that 


the glass and cardboard backing be of the same size, 
otherwise the finished result is not so good. This 
backing card is an extra addition to whatever goes be- 
tween, be it. these paper prints, or mounted print on 
cardboard, inasmuch that the backing card plays the 
part of support for hanging, and !or this purpose we 
must make some means to secure our object. One of 
the best hangers is made by using the T-shaped paper 
fastener of about one inch in length, to which a brass 
ring has been secured; curtain rings of half or 
three-quarter inch diameter will be found useful, 
and may be secured to the paper fastener bv 
opening the two long ends, and threading the 
ring between them, and forcing it down to the 
head, which will then look somewhat similar to 
the sketch opposite. Or, on the other hand, 
holders of small size, similar in make, can be 
purchased; they are known as Dennison's 
passe-partout hangers, No. 1 and No. 2. These 
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secured, take the backing card, and pierce it with a 
penknife at about two or three inches (according to size 
of picture) from the top— both holes at the same dis- 
tance—then insert the hanger as above, just as though 
vou were fastening papers together with a paper- 
fastener, put the long ends through the card, and fold 
them back on the other side ; thus you will have the 
rings for hanging the picture up on one side, and tney 
will be securely fastened on the other. 

Another method is to use strong tape passed through 
the holes, and glue them down on the otner side, having 
a ring attached to tne tape at the other. This done, we 
are now ready to bind up. Now take the glass, and see 
it is well cleaned and free from all dust; next take the 
picture, and place it face downward on the glass; and 
on the top of this place the backing card. One word 
of warning. See that the hanging rings on the 
backboard are at the top of vour picture, and in proper 
position for hanging up. It is rather annoying to nnd 
when the picture is bound up vou have not noticed 
that the backboard and it were not in the proper 
positions. 

In old davs of passe-partout binding, it was usual to 
cut the paper used for binding purposes, and it made 
the process rather a tedious one, but now we can pro- 


cure commercially a binding that is perfect in every 
way, and is the salvation of this metnod of framing; 
Dennison's passe-partout binding is the material 
wanted, and you cannot well do without it for the pur- 
pose. It is made in rolls of twelve yards, seven-eighths 
of an inch wide. It is made of fine pebbled paper very 
heavily gummed, and which gives not the slightest 
trouble in sticking. It is made in twenty-two shades 
and colours, but I think we, as photographers, can be 
well content with, sav, No. 1 black, No. 2 white, No. 
3 grey, and No. 5 brown; some workers may want 
No. 15 sage green, or No. 4 bottle green. 

Now take a length of binder for, say, top of the 
picture, moisten it with a sponge, and lay upon a piece 
of blotting paper. Now take the glass picture and back- 
board up, and lay the top edge carefully, glass side 
down, upon half of the binding strip; see vou have it 
down straight, press down, and then bring over the 
other half of the strip on the backboard, and so bind 
the two together. Take care to rub it well down to the 
glass, the edge and the backboard, so that all is tight 
together; now put some heavv weight upon this, and let 
it set for ten minutes, then proceed to bind the bottom 


edge, and let that drv, and so on until the whole is com- 


pleted. 
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THE MULTIPLE TONING OF LANTERN SLIDES. 


By F. ManRriN-DuNcaN. 


HERE are very few photographic processes 
that will better repav a little trouble, attention, 
and experimenting than lantern slide and trans- 
parency making. Certainly no printing paper, 

save perhaps, glossy Japine Platinotype, is capable of 
yielding such rich, transparent shadow detail or general 
brilliancy as a really good lantern slide; on the other 
hand, there is nothing much worse than a bad lantern 
slide. 

The selection of a suitable lantern plate should not 
be a difficult matter, as practically every manufacturer 
of ordinary photographic plates also produces lantern 
or transparency plates. Roughly speaking, the lantern 
plates now on the market may be divided into two 
groups, those intended to give warm tones, and those 
intended to give cold tones by development. To a cer- 
tain degree this is a somewhat arbitrary classification, 
as by judicious consideration as to exposure and devel- 
opment it is possible to produce warm tones on a so- 
called cold-tone plate, and vice versd. By carrying out 
slight modifications in the exposure and development, 
a range of tones from dead black, through browns, to 


a warm red can be obtained, so that with comparatively 
little trouble a very pleasing range of colour can be 
produced. 

The ideal that one should aim at, in making lantern 
slides, is a long range of gradation, total absence of 
excessive contrasts, delicate detail in shadows, and 
suitable colour. The harsh soot-and-whitewash com- 
mercial slide is an abomination, except for copies of 
diagrams or drawings of plans and designs, where the 
maximum amount of contrast is, of course, most desir- 
able. Although a large number of the plate manu- 
facturers advocate hydrokinone as a developer, it is 
by no means an ideal one, unless compounded and 
used with due regard for its contrast-giving, de- 
tail-blocking — proclivities. | Metol-hydrokinone will 
generally be found to yield better results, though per- 
sonally I prefer and nearly always use amidol. Next 
to amidol, my pet developers for lantern slides are 
pvro-soda, and glycin; but the latter demands clean 
fingers, dishes and measures, a trace of hypo producing 
stains, otherwise it is a fine developer, giving beautiful 
shadow detail. 
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One of my reasons for nearly always employing 
amidol as the developer in making lantern slides is the 
beautiful black obtainable with it, and the delicate halí- 
tones. Also, it makes an ideal slide for toning, a 
method that has not received anything like the attention 
it deserves, particularly local toning, by which means 
most pleasing results are to be obtained. 

The slide, after developing, fixing, and washing, 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly, and then, if the 
whole of it is to be toned one colour, be immersed in 
the solution, or for local toning, the solution applied to 
the portion that it is desired to tonc, by a tuft ol cotton- 
wool, or a mop camel-hair brush mounted in a quill; 
on no account must a metal-mounted brush be used. 
When one portion of the slide has been toned, the whole 
should be washed and allowed to dry, before the second 
toning solution is applied. In this wav, working with 
care, three or four colours may be produced on one slide. 
For skies, which should be fairly fully developed so as 
to give good cloud detail, for sea-scapes, and water 
generally, a pleasing and suitable blue tone is obtainable 
with the following formula :— 


Ammonium suiphocyanide ............... Go gr. 
Gold «chloride i2 etie oo eto e Ene 3 gr. 
Water, distilled « scvewierenes ose so ee ons 2 oz 


To obtain a warm brown, bleach in the following 
solution :— 


Potass, bichromate ......... dede ds IO gr. 
Hydrochloric acid.cd i eei ets 10 minims 
WVALEE oeae red UIS To I OZ. 


Wash in a saturated solution of potash alum to remove 
the bichromate stain. Rinse in water, and then apply 
a ten per cent. solution of ammonium sulphide until the 
desired tone is obtained. A very beautiful and per- 
manent sepia tone may be produced with. a solution con- 
sisting of :— 


Potassium chloroplatinite ............... I gr. 
Mercuric chloride.....................sssses I gr 
CiIltIe acids uestes ederet diede eni Dess 9 gr. 
Pot. bromide (10 per cent. sol.)...... I tO 3 minims 
VV Iter e decane anode ere tane toons i deduci 1 OZ. 


This is also a useful formula for bromide papers, as it 
substitutes a platinum for the silver image, and practi- 
cally renders the print absolutely permanent. 

The well-known Burroughs and Wellcome '*Tabloid'' 
brand of chemicals offers two useful toners for lantern 
slide work, viz., the sulphide toner for sepia tones, 
and the copper ferrocyanide toner, which gives from 
a warm black to red chalk tones. 

The following formula gives a beautiful golden-vellow 
tone, and ts also the starting-point for the production 
of a delightful delicate green, very suitable for young 
foliage :-— 

Potass. citrate (10 per cent. sol.)...... 
Potass. ferricvanide (10 per cent. sol.) 


11 oz. 
2 drm. 


Add to the above, stirring the while, sufficient. of a 
10 per cent. solution of nickel chloride to redissolve 
the first-formed precipitate. A fresh solution must be 
made up each time, and the ferricyanide must be slightly 
in excess, the solution appearing a brownish red by 
transmitted light. Tone with this solution until a bright 
yellow is obtained, rinse in water, then in verv dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and finally wash in running water for 
ten or fifteen minutes. lf it is desired to obtain the 
green tone, the slide is next treated with a weak solution 
of ferric chloride, washed, and allowed to dry. 
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If ten per cent. solutions of potass. citrate, potass. 
ferricvanide, and cobalt nitrate be made up, a very 
beautiful crimson tone can be produced by mixing as 
follows :— 


Potass. citrate (10 per cent. sol.)...... 
Potass. ferricvanide (10 per cent. sol.) 2 
Slowlv add sufficient cobalt nitrate solution so long as 
the precipitate is dissolved bv the potass. citrate, The 
ferricvanide must be in excess, and the solution freshly 
made. Tone and wash in hydrochloric acid bath as 
above. If a cobalt-toned slide, or portion thereof, be 
treated with dilute solution of iron chloride, a very fine 
purple colour can be obtained. 
With a little practice and experience these formulae 
will be found to vield very pleasing and permanent 


results. 
————o***— 


AN EFFICIENT HOME-MADE FLASHLIGHT 
APPARATUS. 


VERY cheap and efficient flashlight apparatus can be made as 

follows:—Procure a piece of lead tubing (A) about 8 inches 
in length, and bend it 
into a curve as shown in 
the diagram, hammer- 
ine the bend (B) almost 
flat, but not so as to 
completely obstruct the 
bore. Next wrap a 
piece of cotton wool (CI 
round the upper part o! 
the pipe, leaving about 
half an inch exposed at 
the top, and secure this 
wool by a short length 
oi wire passed round it 
several times and then 
taken off as a handle 
(D), with which to hold 
the apparatus. To the 
other end of the pipe fix 
a rubber tube (E). To 
use the apparatus, first 
; soak the cotton wool in 
methylated spirit, then pour the charge of powder into the pipe, 
next take the rubber tubing into the mouth, and, holding the whole 
thing at arm's length, light the wool and fire the charge by blowing 
down the rubber tube, the powder being ignited as it reaches the out- 
let of the pipe. This method is quite safe, for the spirit flame burns 
upwards and prevents any firing of the charge until the operator 
blows; neither can the flashlight powder pass beyond the bend, 
unless very strong suction is purposely applied. If the apparatus 
is to be in much use, the piece of lead piping beyond the wool 
might be protected by a small brass ring. A very slight blow is all 
that is required in firing the charge; too strong a pressure might 
blow the light out, or scatter the powder over the room.—JEFF. 


—— — ete — 
TO PHOTOGRAPH LEAVES. 


OR botanical and many other purposes, exact photographs of 

leaves, plants, etc., are very frequently required. The simplest, 
and at the same time one of the most accurate methods of obtain- 
ing such photographs is the following. 

The leaf or plant of which a picture is required must be pressed 
between two sheets of blotting paper to remove the supertluous 
moisture. A good heavy press for a few minutes is sufficient. The 
leaf must now be taken to the dark-room and arranged carefuliv 
on a clean glass plate in a printing frame. A "slow," “lantern.” 
or even an "ordinary " speed plate must now be laid upon it, and 
the whole clamped together in the usual way, as if for a print. 
The frame should be wrapped in a thick light-proof cloth, or placed 
in a light-tight box and left for about six hours. (Some plants require 
longer than this.) The plate 1s then taken from the frame and 
developed with a fairly energetic developer of the M.Q. tvpe, 
care being taken to ensure the gradual building up of the image. 
In this way, of course, à class may be supplied. with accurate 
pictures of leaves, which might otherwise be difficult or even im- 
possible to obtain in sufficient quantity.—F. G. P. 
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ENLARGING AS A MEANS OF PRINTING. 


By G. E. C. Morris. 


T has often struck me that, in these days of small 
cameras, some of which are most excellent instru- 
ments, fully capable of turning out the very best 
work, anybody who has the opportunity of explor- 

inz the countryside in search of material for his camera, 
should cumber himself with anything bigger than a 
quarter-plate outfit, seeing that the small picture can 
be so easily enlarged to half-plate, whole-plate, and 
even I2 by 10 without any appreciable loss of definition. 

Having come to the conclusion that enlarging is 
really the easiest way of printing, I seldom now take 
the trouble to make any contact prints direct from my 
small negatives, and I never use anything larger than 
a quarter-plate camera. 

There are, I know, some people who still declare that 
no enlargement, however good, can equal a direct print 
from a good negative; but I beg to differ from them, 
because if the negatives in the first instance are cor- 
rectly developed, and properly projected in the lantern, 
there is absolutely no apparent loss of definition in the 
enlarged print, and, moreover, in nine cases out of ten, 
expansion of the detail contained in the small negative 
will materially add to the artistic merits of the picture. 

Therefore I can see no reason why the possessor of 
a small hand camera should not actually print his 
negatives in half-plate size instead of the unimposing 
quarter-plate. An enlarging apparatus is not really a 
very costly item nowadays. <A good, sound lantern 
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No. t.—Printed by enlargement on half-plite bromide paper. 


can be bought new for 4/3, or even less, and the 
worker's own camera lens forms a most excellent objec- 
tive if the focus does not excced six inches. 

Second-hand lanterns can be bought for about a 
pound cheaper, but are not in every case to be recom- 
mended unless they are by some well-known firm, and 
then perhaps the price asked will equal a new cheap 
one. Daylight enlargers of the box pattern are useful 
for very dense negatives, and can be had at fixed focus 
for a few shillings, but they are not so universally 
useful, for they can only be used to make one size of 
enlargement, and there is no means by which only a 
portion of the negative can be enlarged, which is some- 
times very necessary, especially in snapshot work when 
superfluous objects have unavoidably been included and 
are not required in the resultant print. This is a very 
important point, and can be very easily dealt with by 
artificial light projection. In fact, local control in 
every form is more easily managed through the lantern 
than through the printing frame. 

I will now describe the most effectual and speedy 
way of thus “printing " small quarter-plate nega- 
tives. 

In the first place, in order to get good definition it is 
essential that the easel to which the paper is attached 
is parallel with the lens on the lantern, otherwise the 
picture will be unevenly focussed. 

If the enlarging table is placed so that the image can 
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be focussed on the wall, a drawing-board can be placed 
against the latter, upon which the paper can be pinned. 
This forms an excellent impromptu easel. 

The method I adopt to ensure quick printing is as 
follows :—On the enlarging board I pin a piece of card- 
board the exact size of the half-plate picture, and focus 
the negative accurately upon it. After the first 
focussing, if done very carefully, no subsequent adjust- 
ment will be necessary, and the negatives can be gone 
through in an incredibly short space of time. 

If a margin is required round the print, 
strips of narrow lantern binding must be 
gummed round the negative, taking care that 
each side is parallel to each other. If a por- 
tion only of the negative is to be enlarged, the 
focus has of course to be readjusted on the 
strip of cardboard. Thus a very small head 
out of a group can be printed by itself to half- 
plate size simply by temporarily masking the 
negative by blocking out all but what is re- 
quired, and projecting the latter on the card- 
board on the easel. 

Similarly clouds, which are often tedious to 
print by contact when included on the nega- 
tive, are easilv accomplished by projection by 
shading the lower portion of the negative when 
its exposure is complete, thus allowing the 
clouds or upper portion to receive a longer 
exposure. The same method applies to 
patches of uneven density with most satisfac- 
tory results; everybody knows what a trouble 
it is to make a decent contact print from a 
‘* patchy "' negative. 

The class of bromide paper which is most 
suitable for ordinary work is a smooth paper with a 
matt surface. 

Various textures of paper have different effects on 
the contrast of a print from the same negative, and 
thus by using different varieties it is possible to pro- 
duce either a softer or more contrasty effect, as the 
case may be. 

For instance, supposing one has a very thin negative 
that under ordinary circumstances would print out flat 
and weak by contact, unless very carefully watched. It 
is possible, by projecting it through the lantern on very 
rough paper and giving a short but sufficient exposure, 
and using a strong developer, to produce a brilliant 
image, far different from what one would be led to 
expect would result from such a weak-looking nega- 
tive. The diversant propensities of the bromide pro- 
cess form quite a subject in itself, and too long to go 
into here; but speaking generallv, a very wide range 
of effects can be obtained by variations of paper, ex- 
posure, and composition of developer. 

To return, however, to the question of expense when 
printing by enlarging. It is really not such a verv 
serious item, for bromide paper in half-plate size can 
be bought for rs. a packet, and, with ordinary care, 
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results are just as certain and infinitely more effective. 
True it is, one must go to the expense of a lantern, but, 
once obtained, there are many different uses to 
which it can be put, and it is for ever a source of 
pleasure and interest. 

I find I can turn out a number of half-plate prints 
almost as quickly as the same number of prints by 
contact, with very much more certainty as to pleasing 
results. 


No. 2.—Contact print from same negative as No. 1 on bromide paper. 


An amidol developer has much to recommend it, 
owing to its clean working properties and its ease of 


preparation. Here is an excellent formula :— 
AMIGO! sorrie nana uenire ias 22 gr. 
Potassium bromide ...............ssueuseus 4 gr. 
Sulphité pf. soda Lc oer e oz 
Water ocium Dues ebria) 10 OZ. 


This is an energetic solution, and can be used with- 
out dilution to produce normal contrast with an average 
negative. Exposure for a negative of ample detail and 
fairly transparent in the shadows, with any rapid 
bromide paper, using an incandescent mantle as an 
illuminant, with a 5 inch lens at its full aperture, would 
be, roughly, to to 15 seconds; so that, basing one's 
calculations on this as a rough guide, it is a simple 
matter to produce a soft or bold effect at will. These 
figures are for enlargement from a quarter-plate to 
half-plate. For a greater magnification of the original 
image, or when projecting only a portion of the latter 
on the same size paper, the exposure must be propor- 
tionately increased. The accompanying illustrations 
show a print by contact on quarter-plate size paper, and 
the enlargement on half-plate size paper. 


—— tt - — 


PERMANENT "*'SELF-TONING ”’ 


HE large number of self-toning papers now upon the market 
proves how popular this form of easily-manipulated P.O.P. has 
become. There are, however, a great many expert photographers 
who refuse to touch the new device because of its reputed lack of 
permanency. 
However, that defect 1s now completely removed by the following 
simple expedient. After the first process of thorougP.y washing, 
and in some cases “toning” in sulphocyanide (though why paper 
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needing sulphocyanide should be called *! self-toning " it is difficult 
to understand), the prints should be drained and then immersed in 
a bath of chloride of aluminium for seven or eight minutes. The 
solution. should be made by dissolving half an ounce of the 
aluminium chloride in one pint of water, and may be used over 
and over again. The prints are then washed and fixed as usual, 
and not only will they be found to be perfectly permanent, but 
the colour will also be improved.—F. G. P. 
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that beautiful city on the, at one time, odoriferous Liffey, 

but which river is now alleged to have been * main- 
drained " into a state of absolute purity, will for six months 
of this present year bc a tremendous source of attraction, a 
veritable Mecca for pilgrims from all parts of the world. 
And all this by reason of the fact that, after an interval of 
twenty-three years, Dublin is to have another exhibition. 
The enterprise is the outcome of the Irish Industrial Con- 
ference held in the Hall of the Royal University, Dublin, on 
April rsth, 1903. The chair on that occasion was occupied 
bv the Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie, D.L., one of the partners 
of the world-renowned Belfast shipbuilding firm of Harland 
and Wolff. Men of all classes, creeds, and politics met to- 
gether for the common object of doing what they could to 
better the industrial condition. of the country, and by an 
unanimous resolution that great meeting decided to hold an 
International Exhibition in Dublin. The original project 
was to have held the exhibition in 1906, but, owing princi- 
pally to the difficulty of obtaining a suitable site, the open- 
ing was put off until May, 1907. 

In accordance with the precedent of exhibitions held 
elsewhere, the Executive Council decided to raise a guaran- 
tee fund, and the project was so favourably regarded that 
nearly 1,000 of the guarantors, representing every section of 
the community throughout the country, subscribed to the 
fund, which now considerably exceeds /156.000. The site 
selected ‘by the committee for the exhibition is an admirable 
one in one of the best residential suburbs, and is eminently 
suited for the purpose. It comprises Herbert Park, pre- 
sented by Lord Pembroke to the Pembroke Township, and 
adjoining grounds, in all a space of fifty-two acres. It is 
most picturesquely situated, being liberally adorned with 
trees and having in the background the beautiful range of 
the Dublin mountains, but a few miles distant. The exhibi- 
tion 1s but a mile and a half distant from the city, and is 
easily and quickly reached by a splendid service of electric 
trams, trains, and the historic and always popular “ out- 
side" car. The exhibition buildings, now rapidly approach- 
ing completion, are of great extent and highly ornate 
design, strictly in keeping with the natural beauties of the 
park. The main entrance will be at Ballsbridge, on the 
tramway line from the city to Dalkev, and will open into a 
Celtic court, where will be placed some of the Irish industrial 
exhibits. 

Directly opposite the main entrance will be the principal 
building, consisting of a central octagonal court, 215 feet in 
diameter, surrounded by a corridor opening into four radial 
wings, each 164 feet long and ŝo fect wide. Over the centre 
of this building will be an octagonal dome, 8o feet in dia- 
meter and :50o feet in height. Around this building will be 
grouped a number of pavilions for the British, foreign. and 
Colonial exhibits—motor-cars, electric lighting, gas light- 
ing, Irish industries, machinerv and power houses; also 
extensive dining. tea, and refreshment rooms, and the other 
buildings usual in such an exhibition. 

A fine art gallery, in which it is proposed to instal a col- 


| T is by this time becoming generally known that Dublin, 
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Great International E 


lection of modern art of Ireland, of Great Britain, and of 
other countries, is in course of erection. The building will 
be of special fireproof construction, and the utmost precau- 
tions will be taken to ensure the safety of the pictures and 
other art exhibits which are in course of collection. In con- 
nection with this a special hall has been secured for the 
exhibition of a loan collection of international photographic 
art. This section has been inaugurated by and is under the 
auspices of the Photographic Society of Ireland, one of the 
oldest photographic societies in existence, which has done 
much to further the art-science in all its branches, and 
which in the past has numbered amongst rts members many 
of the most prominent scientists of the day. 

As stated in the prospectus which was issued to the public,» 
the objects of the exhibition are to promote the industries, 
art, and science of Ireland by a display of the products for 
which the country is famous, and of the products of par- 
tially developed industries for which special facilities exist in 
the country, to stimulate commercial development and pro- 
mote industrial education ‘by inviting all nations to exhibit 
their products both in the raw and finished state. 

The Executive Council, having these objects before them, 
and realising the great advantages which must accrue to 
Ireland from such an exhibition attended by vast numbers 
of visitors from all parts of the world, are determined to 
make such a representative display of Irish products as 
never before has been attempted in the country. 

They also invite all nations to a full share of the benefits 
which may be derived from an exhibition of their raw and 
finished products, and their machinery and most recent 
industrial methods, in order that mutual benefits of great 
value may be secured, and the industrial education which 
such enterprises are intended to promote may be fully avail- 
able in the Dublin Exhibition. 

An exhibition such as is to be held will display the many 
opportunities which exist in Ireland for the investment of 
capital. It will place before the world her industrial manu- 
factures and products: will show the remarkable progress 
they have made in a few vears, and what further develop 
ment they are capable of. Outside the purely business 
aspects of the exhibition, the amusement of the visitors will 
be amply catered for. A large concert hall is being built, 
special concerts of Irish music will be given, and the best 
instrumental bands of Great Britain have been engaged, 
and the usual host of attractions incidental to a great exhi- 
bition will be in evidence. In addition to the exhibition 
itself, there are the further attractions of the city and 
country. Dublin and Ireland have these to offer in profu- 
sion. It can no longer be said that Ireland’s geographical 
position keeps the visitor from her shores. The channel 
which divides England from Ireland has terrors no longer 
for the most timid traveller, as the finest channel steamers 
in the world bridge the distance in two and three-quarter 
hours. Ireland, inhabited bv a people famed for hospitality, 
receives with open hearts and hands all who visit her, and a 
“cead mile failthe” awaits all who visit her great exhibition 


of 1907. 
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Northumberland and Durham Photographic Federation. —The 
lantern slides entered in the competition promoted by this 
Federation have been judged by Mr. A. E. Cowling, of South 
Shields, and Mr. W. S. Corder, of North Shields. There was 
an entry of about 150 slides, of a good average quality. 
The awards, which were for the best pictorial lantern slides, 
and not sets of slides, as in previous years, were made as 
follows : —A slide by Arthur Payne, of Gateshead, titled “The 


Press," and one by J. J. Rutherford, of West Hartlepool, titled 
* Winter Sunshine," were bracketed first. The following were 
awarded certificates :—‘‘ Meditation," by W. Coats, junr., of 
Tynemouth; * The Hall Doorway,” by F. Applevard, of West 
Hartlepool; and “A City Highway," by W. Wainwright, of 
Dudley. All the slides submitted will be circulated round the 
affiliated societies which have applied for same, and afterwards 
returned to their owners. 


In the current issue of the Journal of the Chemical Soctety 
(p. 35) there is a long paper by Messrs. Orton, Coates and 
Burdett, which deals with the influence of light on diazo- 
reactions. The authors refer to the photographic methods 
of Feer on the one hand and of Messrs. Green, Cross and 
Bevan on the other hand, methods depending on the reaction 
of diazo-compounds with light. In Feers process a sheet or 
film coated with a mixture of a diazo-sulphite and a phenol 
or an amine is exposed to light. The former being decom- 
posed, reaction by coupling takes place with the phenol or 
amine, a coloured negative resulting, after which the 
unchanged sensitive material is removed by washing. 


Next the above-mentioned authors refer to the “ Primu- 
line " method of Green, Cross and Bevan, in which a diazo- 
derivative of primuline is the sensitive material. A negative 
is obtained by exposing films coated with the diazo-com- 
pound, the decomposition of which is proportional to the 
intensity of the light. A positive is developed by treatment 
with an amine or a phenol. In regions of faint illumination, 
where the diazo-compound had not been decomposed, a colour 
developed ; wherc the illumination had been intense, all the 
diazo-compound had been decomposed and the positive was 
colourless. Messrs. Green, Cross and Bevan further estab- 
lished that the red end of the spectrum is the more active, 
and that nitrogen is evolved from the diazo-compound. 
They, however, express themselves as undecided whether the 
product is a phenol, or whether the primuline residue enters 
the molecule of cellulose. They conclude, moreover, that 
molecular union with the medium is a necessary condition, 
for the free diazoprimuline, when exposed to light in a thin 
film, is either not decomposed at all, or only after a very 
prolonged exposure. 

Coming now to their own researches on ;s-trisubstituted 
diazobenzenes, Messrs. Orton, Coates and Burdett observed 
that the diazonium salts, the hydrogen sulphate, and the 
nitrate, both as solid and in solution, are exceedingly sensi- 
tive to light. The instability is the more remarkable inas- 
much as this type of diazonium salt is singularly permanent 
at the ordinary temperature. The effect of exposure to light 
could accordingly be most easily demonstrated and studied 
in the case of such s-trisubstituted diazonium salts. The 
nature of the decomposition of the diazonium salt depends 
on the solvent. In water, a phenol is formed ; in methyl 
alcohol, a methyl ether, ArO'CH,; in ethyl alcohol, an 
ethyl ether, Ar O'C;H,, and in acetic acid, the phenyl 


An Opaque Focussing Screen, 


The usual translucent focussing screen of ground glass has almost 
: held its own for camera work all through the photographic period: 
any occasional use of tissue paper, tracing cloth, cambric or the 
like only serving to emphasise the premier position of ground 
glass. From the United States. however, we have a proposal to 
so modify the portable camera obscura that the image formed by 
the light is seen from the inside as projected on an opaque white 
surface, as in making enlargements, or as in the case of some 
talbotvpe cameras and the tent camera of former days; some- 
thing more literally a camera in the sense of the word before 
photography began to add a new and technical meaning. The 
portable camera, with an internal opaque focussing screen, is an 
introduction of Mr. H. W. Hales, of Ridgewood, U.S.A., and that 
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acetate, ArO'CO'CH, ; we have this reaction, for example: 
Ar’ N(HSO,):N+CH;CO,H =Ar'0'CO'CH,+H,SO,4N,. 


If the salt is a chloride or a bromide, the diazo-group is also 


replaced to some extent in aqueous solution by chlorine or 
bromine. The influence of light is well illustrated by the 
behaviour of dilute solutions of 5-bromo-m-xylene-, or 
6-bromo- y-cumene-diazonium hydrogen sulphates. Solu- 
tions of these salts can apparently be preserved indefinitely 
at the ordinary temperature if light is rigidly excluded ; 
thus in ten weeks no measurable volume of nitrogen was 
evolved from a 1 per cent. solution of either of these salts. If 
such solutions are boiled, transformation to the corresponding 
phenols is rapid and quantitative. Exposure to diffused 
daylight is followed by evolution of nitrogen ; in direct sun- 
light, the speed of the reaction is considerable and the yield 
of phenol quantitative. 

This reaction became the subject of a long series of 
experiments on secondary or parallel reaction, and on the 
effect of the presence of water or acids, but as the whole 
research occupies 21 pages in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, the complete results cannot be given here; more- 
over, the details are chiefly interesting to the chemical 
student, who would naturally prefer to peruse the original. 

The physico-chemistry of colloids has a new light cast 
upon it by some remarkable researches of Herr Winkelblech, 
that are also recorded in the current, or January 31, issue of 
the Journal of the Chemical Society (p. 17 of abstracts 
relating to general and physical chemistry). It would seem 
that when a solution of gelatine is violently shakén up for a 
short time with light petroleum, the gelatine separates in the 
form of an emulsion containing both water and petroleum. 
The phenomenon can be observed with a solution which con- 
tains only 0.006 gram of gelatine per litre. Slight acidity or 
alkalinity has but little effect on the precipitation, but in the 
presence of larger quantities of acid, alkalis, or neutral salts 
the test is less sensitive. Similar emulsions have been 
obtained with solutions of egg-albumen, soluble starch, soap, 
rosin in sodium hydroxide, tannic acid, sulphur in sodium 
hydroxide, and water glass. In place of light petroleum, 
heavier fractions of petroleum, benzene, chloroform, or car- 
bon disulphide may be used. The action is supposed to be 
due to the passage of the moist colloid particles into the 
surface layers of the minute drops of the organic liquid, 
where they unite to larger aggregates which form the com- 
ponents of the emulsion. 


part of the focal screen blind which covers the plate when the 
shutter is set is white, so that when the operator is standing ready 
to expose, the image of the scene is formed brilliantly on the 
whitened portion of the focal-plane curtain. Screened eye-holes 
enable the worker to see this image, and to focus, and the 
image remains in view until the instant of exposure, and when the 
shutter is released the eye-holes become automatically closed, and 
the back advances so much as to compensate for the focal differ- 
ence between the whitened surface and the sensitave plate. The 
camera in question is figured and described on p. 453 of the 
Scientific American for December 15 last, and it is claimed that 
in portability, convenience, and other respects it has advantages 
over the usual forms ot reflex camera. In passing, it may be 
mentioned that a dull silvered or silver-like surface forms the 
most luminous of screens for receiving a projected image, whether 
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for ordinary lantern work, enlarging, or in the camera obscura, so 
prebably silver leaf or aluminium leaf would be the best covering 
for Mr. Hales’ new focussing screen. It will be interesting to see 
how the above notion in camera construction is appreciated by 
practical werkers. 


Photographs Coloured by Under-Painting. 


The coloured photograph as distinguished from the true helio- 
chrome fills a place im the demands of the time, and not only 
professionals, but also amateurs, may do worse than practise the 
combination of the ordinary monochrome photograph with such 
colour as it may be expedient to add; but it has long been recog- 
nised that it is often much better to put the colour under the 
photographic image rather than over it, a principle involved in 
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print was cemented face downwards to glass, and the paper, or 
the greater part, having been removed by abrasion, oil colours 
were applied. The photograph was viewed through the glass. A 
somewhat similar principle is involved in a method of colouring 
devised by Herr Pietzner, of Vienna, and described in A ollo for 
January 22 last (p. 16). A print is made on the transfer celloidin 
paper, transferred to a temporary support coloured at the back, 
then retransferred to a permanent white support. Obviously there 
are many ways of carrving out this idea, and those who wish for 
full details of Herr Pietzner's method should refer to our 
Dresden contemporary, Afo//o. Perhaps the best and easiest 
method of this class would be an obvious modification of the 
Eburneum process or ivorytype of Burgess, a process described 
on p. 422 of the eighth edition of the ‘Dictionary of Photo- 


the once-popular crystoleum, a process in which a photographic graphy”; also in most treatises on photographic colouring. 
Sd A ———— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REALISM. Developments in Cinematography and Stereoscopy. 


HOSE two very fascinating applications of photography, the 

cinematograph and the stereoscope, came in for lengthy 
treatment at the last ordinary meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society. Mr. R. T. Haines, who has been studying the subject 
in New Zealand, read a paper setting forth the advantages of a 
method of duplex projection in cinematography, and describing 
a machine which he has invented for this purpose. The machine 
is now being perfected in London and Paris, so that it was not 
available for exhibition at the meeting, but Mr. Haines brought 
his working drawings, and described the ideal in cinematography 
which it is hoped to reach. 
_ Certainly, that ideal is far enough off at present, and probably 
it will not be brought nearer until cinematography no longer 
depends upon the phenomenon of persistence of vision. Of 
course, this phenomenon was known and demonstrated long 
before its introduction to “living” pictures. It was responsib!e 
for many an old form of illusion or trick which depended for its 
success upon the fact that the object continued to exist on the 
retina after it had actually been removed. Thus, before one 
image on the retina quite faded away, the one next in succession 
would make its appearance, and convey to the mind the im- 
pression of a continuous image. 

Some modern method surely ought to be found to supersede 
this clumsy plan, with its attendant consequences of dark in- 
tervals coming in between the successive pictures and causing 
the objectionable flicker. Every conceivable form of shutter for 
reducing the dark period to a minimum has been tried, and the 
period has also been split up by increasing the number of pic- 
tures, although it is to be feared that the momentary impacts 
of the reduced intervals may be more injurious to the eyesight 
than the longer dark periods 

Mr. Haines has set himself to solve the difficulty. There are 
three essentials, he says, to the perfect "living" picture—(1) 
all the still objects in the composition must remain stationary, 
and all the moving ones move steadily at their proper speed; 
(2) all objects in the picture must be properly proportioned and 
stand out stereoscopically ; (3) the objects should appear on the 
screen in the true colours of nature. The drawback to the 
attainment of the first of these essentials is that of overlapping, 
the speed of the objects on the screen being greater than their 
natural movement, so that things gallop that ought to trot, and 
gallop at a trotting gait. 

. In order to reproduce the moving objects so as to give an 
impression of motion corresponding exactly to the actual speed, 
and to do it without break, interval, or interruption, the only 
practicable method seemed to be to separate the positives into 
two alternate series and project them separately through two 
optical systems. The pictures are separated by the special 
printing machine into two alternate series, so that the separate 
pictures of each series can be projected alternately through two 
lenses, which correctly superimpose them on the screen. The 
screen is thus continuously occupied, and the positive image 
projected is never at any time obscured. Each pair of positives 
is printed from one film, and the area of the two positive films 
1s exactly equal to the negative. Either a whole picture from 
one of the films is on the screen, or two portions of pictures 
from both films, amounting to, but never exceeding, the area 
of the whole. Continuous and even illumination is necessarv to 
success, and Mr. Haines uses a single arc, the light of which 
is deflected to the two projection systems by two mirrors at 
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St. Helen's Camera Club.—The sixth annual exhibition will 
be held from March 4 to 9. Arrangements have been made for 
forwarding exhibits to the Northern Photographic Exhibition at 
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right angles arranged alternately to divert the light through 
prism and condensers so as to illuminate each alternate picture 
in succession. "The mirrors thus provide a means of illuminating 
one picture simultaneously with the obscuring of the other. 
The film is half the length and something less than twice the 
width of the ordinary negative film, and the printing machine 
translates the negative film twice the distance ot the positive 
at each operation. 

Mr. Haines claims that as a result of his method of duplex 
projection, flickering is entirely done away with, there is con- 
siderable increase of light, and, inasmuch as it is no longer 
necessary to depend upon the physiological phenomenon of per- 
sistence of vision, the number of exposures can be decreased, 
even sometimes to one per second, always providing that they 
satisfy the analysis of motion—that is to say, the motion of the 
objects reproduced. 

Dr. T. C. Porter, who stands in the front rank of those who 

have helped to popularise stereoscopy, then read an elaborate 
paper, in which he suggested an extension of the Helmholtz 
stereoscopic principle. Owing to the lateness of the hour, he 
could only give a summary of his conclusions. He finds that 
what is optically known as the power of accommodation is com- 
paratively limited in its scope for all objects that are more than 
six feet away from the eves. He finds that the effort of accom- 
modation is altogether different from the effort of convergence. 
The variation in the convergence of the eyes is alone sufficient 
to produce stereoscopic effect, apart from accommodation. Dr. 
Porter has made a series of elaborate tests, with the object of 
discovering the stereoscopic limit, or the point in the line of 
sight bevond which the eye fails to appreciate objects in relief. 
'The distance is dependent upon the amount of space between 
the eves, which averages 2j inches. In 128 cases investigated the 
average distance at which stereoscopic relief ceased was 43 feet. 
In some cases it continued as high as 64 feet (which was the 
maximum), and in others it failed at 20 feet. The range of 
stereoscopic effect varies directly as the length of the base. The 
base line, by the Helmholtz principle, can be extended to several 
inches by means of reflectors, and Dr. Porter suggests that for 
purposes of stereoscopic photography the two ends of the base 
line might be placed several yards distant, and a photograph 
taken at each end. Thus so long as the objects themselves are 
clear enough or large enough to yield a picture, a large stereo- 
scopic area can be taken in. By this method it should be 
possible to take a stereoscopic photograph of a city four miles 
away just as clearly as the model of the city would be to the 
eve three yards distant. The base line must, of course, bear 
the same proportion to the distance of the object as the space 
between the eyes—24 inches—bears to three yards. One of Dr. 
Porter's views, taken with a stereoscopic lens, showed Windsor 
Castle from the distance of a mile, the base line being 122 
'atds. 
: Dr. Porter thought that the application of this principle 
would have special value in time of war, when a small camera 
with two plates would open up a very much greater area for 
stereoscopic presentation. It would also be of use in exploring 
mountainous country, when mere magnification would not serve 
the same purpose. Several of Dr. Porter's stereographs of 
clouds were obtained by means of snapshots taken from moving 
ships, the ship's motion in the interval between the exposures 
serving the same purpose as the extended base line. 
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Liverpool free of charge. Entries close February 23, and forms 
may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Glover, Orms- 
kirk Street, St. Helen's. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF MARINE LIFE. 


A T the Blenheim Club on the evening of the last day of 
January, a smoking concert was to have taken the place 
of the usual lecture, but from circumstances not unconnected 
with the music hall artists’ strike, it was found impossible to 
carry out the programme, and at briefest possible notice Mr. 
F. Martin-Duncan filled the breach, and gave his delightful 
lecture on photographing marine life. The application of 
photography to the study of marine life is, in many respects, 
one of the most difficult branches of natural science in which 
the camera has yet been employed; and probably, for this 
reason, it has received comparatively little attention. Yet that 
dim world beneath the surface of the seas is a veritable fairy- 
land of natural science, and most romantic are the habits and 
life-history of many of its inhabitants. Mr. F. Martin-Duncan 
was one of the first, if not the first, naturalist photographer to 
apply his camera to the serious study of marine life, and his 
work on marine zoology began some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, in photographing living corals and echinoderms (sea- 
urchins) for his distinguished father, the late Prof. P. Martin- 
Duncan, F.R.S. Since then Mr. F. Martin-Duncan has devoted 
much time and labour to the study of the denizens of the deep, 
and as a result of his work, has succeeded in obtaining the 
first photographs that have shown us the daily life of those 


strange and fearsome creatures, the octopus and cuttlefish. The 
difficulties that he had to contend with in taking these photo- 
graphs were considerable, and of a character requiring the 
greatest determination. In many cases, day after day was spent 
in repeatedly cleansing the aquarium, which is of a special 
character for photography, and refilling it with filtered sea- 
water, before the desired photegraph could be obtained. The 
labour was caused by the fact, that the octopus and cuttlefish 
have an almost inexhaustible supply of an inky fluid which 
they discharge when alarmed or angry, and as they generally 
resented being moved from their living tanks to the photo- 
graphic one, there was frequently a copious discharge of ink 
from the indignant creature the moment it was placed in the 
clear water of the photographic tank, rendering it quite im- 
possible to obtain a photograph. Continuing the work begun 
for his father, Mr. Duncan has watched and photographed the 
interesting steps in the life history of various species of star- 
fish, sea-urchins, etc. Wedding his microscope to the camera, 
he has photographed living colonies of the compound hydrozoa, 
and has obtained a series showing their whole life history, 
which demonstrates the wonderful phenomena of the alternation 
of generations. He has also photographed many of the marine 
worms, which are so remarkable in their structure and habits. 


WORTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


O WING to the great success of the Worthing Camera Club's 
exhibition last year the committee are extending their 
arrangements, and this year’s exhibition will be held on the 
last four days of 
February at the 
Bedford Hall, Worthing. 
The closing date for 
entry forms is February 
16, and exhibits must 
be delivered by 
February 22. 

Two silver and ten 
bronze plaques, of 
a special design (here- 
with reproduced), will 
be placed at the disposal 
of Messrs. A. Horsley 
Hinton and Oliver G. 
Pike, who are kindly 
undertaking the judg- 
ing. 

A series of most in- 
teresting lectures will 
be given during the 
exhibition, including 
" Home-life in Bird- 
land," by Mr. O. G. 
Pike; * Hampton Court 
Palace,” by Mr. J. 
Munro; and others by 
Dr. and Mrs. Gostling, 
Messrs. A. C. Osborn, 
White, etc. 


THe WORTHING PLAQUE. 

Size of original, i: by 8 inches. W. A. 
Everything promises for a most attractive exhibition. 

Entry forms and particulars may be obtained from the hon. 
sec., Edmund F. H. Crouch, 11, South Street, Worthing. 


ISLE OF WIGHT PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


HE fourth exhibition of this society was held at Newport, 

Isle of Wight, on January 31 and February 1, when an 
admirable collection of pictures was brought together. In five 
open and five members’ classes silver and bronze plaques were 
awarded, in addition to a gold medal presented by the president, 
Dr. Milne, F.R.S., F.G.S., for the best picture in the open 
classes; a gold medal, presented by Mr. Godfrey Baring, 
M.P., for the best picture in members’ classes; and a special 
silver and bronze plaque for lady members only. 

Prominent for their work in the members’ classes were W. 
H. Bullock, whose ‘‘ Hurdlemaker " secured the premier award, 
it being a pleasing composition, with a fine rendering of wreath- 
ing smoke seen against the dark background of woodland trees. 
A strong landscape, in rich brown tones, by T. Ridoutt, re- 
ceived the silver plaque in members! landscape class, whilst 
deserving of special mention were the works of Rev. T. A. 
Cooper, C. A. White, C. J. Sheath, F. W. Beken, and Miss 
Dallimore. 

There were in all 280 exhibits, the whole being of excellent 
average, and well filling the walls of the room without over- 
crowding, and much credit reflects on Messrs. W. L. Bright 
and H. G. Morgan Hobbs, the joint exhibition secretaries, for 
their labours; great regret being generally expressed at the 
enforced absence of Dr. Milne and Mr. Howard Burgess, the 
hon. sec. of the Society, both being seriously ill. 
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South London Photographic Society.—This society will hold its 
eighteenth annual exhibition at the Public Baths, Church Street, 
Camberwell, from March 2 to 9. The judges will be Mr. Furley 
Lewis, Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, and Mr. E. J. Wall. Entries 
close on February 25, and all particulars may be had on appli- 
cation, from the exhibition secretary, Mr. W. Llewellyn White, 
Bank House, Ladywell, London, S.E. 
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COATING FOR ENLARGING TRAYS. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Siz,—I noticed in THE A.P. for last week that someone was 
inquiring for a preparation for coating tin enlarging trays. 
Four years ago I had some zinc trays made for enlarging work, 
and just at that time I had a sample of “ Velure" enamel sent 
to me by Messrs. Chancellor, of 13, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. I 
tried it on the trays, only one coat, and they have been in use 
for four years, and seem as good as ever. When a piece of tin 
is coated with this enamel it is possible to wind it round one's 
fnger without cracking the enamel.—Yours, etc., 


STANLEY SAUNDERS. 


The Shropshire Camera Club will hold its exhibition on March 
13 and 14, entries closing on March 5. All particulars may be 
had on application to Mr. John W. Heath, 18, Pride Hill, 
Shrewsbury. 


Mr. J. E. Hodd, F.R.P.S., has severed his connection with 
Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, and joined the Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, at 119, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Hodd was some years ago 
manager of the Photographic Department of the Army and 
Navy Stores, and the special experience that he has had both 
of the wholesale and retail branches should be of considerable 
value in extending the rapidly increasing business of the Wesc- 
minster Photographic Exchange. 


February 12, 1907. 
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Home-made Ruby Screen. 


I want to dye the gelatine of a dry plate red, so 

as to use it in my dark-room lamp. What dve 

shall I use and in what proportion? H. 2: 
We presume you mean to remove the silver from 


an ordinary plate and stain the gelatine by immer- 
g sion. There are several good ruby stains, brilliant 
in oolour and apparentiy safe, which unfortunately 
allow a certain proportion of actinic light to pass. 
In order to trap these rays, and at the same time not reduce the 
actual illuminating value of the light, the best plan is to immerse 
one plate in a suitable red dye, and another one 1n a suitable yellow 
dye, which shall trap the blue rays, although passing certain 
ether ravs, which might in themselves affect the sensitive piate. The 
combination of the two colours will, you will observe, make a safe 
light—since the actinic rays passed by one colour will be trapped by 
the other, and vice versa. No particular strength of solutions can 
be given, as it will depend upon the thickness of the gelatine coat- 
ing; but it will be a perfectly safe plan to dissolve about fifteen or 
twenty grains of the dye in each ounce of warm water, and stir or 
shake until dissolved. Then immerse the plate, removing it at 
intervals to see how the intensitv is getting along. As soon as it is 
judged sufficiently deep, the plate should be removed and rinsed for 
a moment in running water, and then placed away to dry. The 
dyes with which we have been most successful are those known as 
"Bertha" Tartrazine I. and ** Bertha" Pink M. They are manu- 
factured by the Vanguard Co., Maidenhead, who, we beliese supply 
them in small quantities at 6d. each, plus postage. 


Transparencies in Blue. 


Is it not possible to use the blue print process for making 
transparencies on glass plates? I believe I have seen it 
somewhere years ago, but cannot trace it. Will you please 
help me? HORACE. 
You can easily use your old negatives or waste plates for 
that purpose. Remove the image by any of the well-known 
methods, or remove the gelatine entirely and coat the glasses 
with a sufficient layer of plain gelatine solution and allow it to 
dry. The gelatinised plates will keep for any length of time if 
properly dried. The sensitising solution is made as follows :— 


A.—Citrate of iron and ammonia ....................... 74 drams. 
Distilled water  ....... disti E need novit beod hasse 4 OZ. 
B.— Potassium ferricyanide ....... prcuddbdcs eene lass ea PAS 5 drams 
Distilled -water snaar enara RASA VEA ERSA 4 OZ. 


Mix the solutions and filter them into a clean tray and immerse 
the plates for about five minutes, being careful to avoid air- 
bells. The sensitising should be done at night by artificial light, 
and the plates should be stored in a well-aired dark-room where 
they will be dry and ready for use in the morning. Expose them 
under a negative in the usual way, giving them twice the time 
required for P.O.P., and develop them by simple washing in 
several changes of clean water. The sensitising solution should 
be freshly made as required, as it does not keep well. The sensi- 
tised plates will keep for a few days if well stored. 


Printing through Coloured Glasses. 


Can you tell me why printing through blue, signal-green, or 
yellow glass so greatly alters the character of a print in platinum 

or in certain brands of P.O.P.? Toxo. 
It is due principally to the fact that it much intensifies the deposit 
in the high lights and reduces the power of the printing light in 
those parts more than in the shadows. It is on a similar principle 
to staining a weak negative with a pale vellow dye, which also acts 
in the same way as an intensifier, to a certain extent. On a pre- 
cisely similar principle, one generally chooses (in printing bromides) 
to increase the distance between the light and the negative (in order 
to secure plucky prints from thin negatives), rather than use the 


negative at the normal distance from the light, and 


reduce the time of exposure. In a similar way, 
also, one notices a difference in prints produced 
from a thin negative by a short exposure in sunlight 
and a long exposure in diffused light. 
Volatile Solvent for Gelatine. 
Is there any volatile solvent that will dissolve gelatine (like 


water) without altering its general properties? My idea is 
to obtain more rapid drying of a plate after coating with 
gelatine than is possible when the ordinary aqueous sofu- 
tion is used. F. B. H. S. 
Gelatine is freely solvent in acetic ether. You do not say in 
what particular aspect you wish to use the solution, and we have 
not made any experiments with it, excepting so far as dis- 
solving it in ether for adhesive purposes ; but you will probably 
find a series of experiments interesting and worth the trouble. 


To Prevent Over-Dense Skies. 


Although fairly successful in landscape work, my difficulty 
has ever been to get the skies iN my negatives, that they may 
print. They are too dense always, while the subject other- 
wise is quite satisfactory. Is there no process of either ex- 
posing or manipulating the plate in development so as to 
bring about this desired end? W. L. 
The negatives are evidently under-exposed. You can over- 
come that difficulty by giving a little longer exposure, or you 
can remedy it in development, by using a more dilute developer 
containing a rathcr larger proportion of accelerator than of the 
actual developing agent. 


Plain Salted Paper. 


I should esteem it a favour if you would give me a simple way 
of preparing a plain paper for printing out, one which keeps 
the image fairly well on the surface (without substratum) and 
does not give a sunken appearance. I have tried ordinary 
salting, following with silver nitrate, but the image seems to be 
right in the paper itself, and is not brilliant. C. T. G. 
The following formula, although a very old one, gives excellent 
results; the small quantity of gelatine contained in it tends to keep 
the image on the surface of the paper, although not making an 
actual emulsion. 


Citrié Acid direc rin EE dl TRIER ETE 100 gr 
Ammonium: chloride 441... rona P 100 gr 
Gelitihe steredenne Ea EE aE EE ENIE SEE ENEA 10 gr. 
bru AME IO Oz. 


Dissolve the citric acid in an ounce of the water and neutralise it 
with washing soda: the quantity required for 100 gr. of citric acid 
is about 228 gr. Add the alkali cautiously, with continual stirring, 
until the last portion produces no further effervescence, and the 
immersed litmus paper (previously reddened by the acid) begins to 
change to blue. The gelatine must be soaked in the rest of the 
water until quite soft, and should then be dissolved by heat over 
a water bath, adding the solution of neutralised citric acid and the 
ammonium chloride. When the ingredients are thoroughly dis- 
solved, the paper should be floated upon it for two or three minutes, 
being careful to avoid airbells. For fine work, the Saxe or Rives 
papers are the best, but for bolder work one may use any good 
cartridge or drawing paper. The salted paper should be hung up 
to dry, and may then be sensitised at any time. In its plain salted 
condition it will remain good indefinitely. For sensitising, the 
saked surface must be floated upon a solution of silver nitrate— 
So gr. to each ounce of water—allowing three minutes contact with 
the solution. After sensitising, the paper must be pinned up to d 
in a dark-room, and should be used within two or three days, as 1t 
does not keep very well. The presence of the citrate induces warm 
tones, therefore you will find this paper a ready method of giving 
the warm browns that vou desire. 


to 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


O great was the interest taken in Ozobrome Printing, by reason 

of a demonstration on that fascinating process given à couple 
of months ago by Mr. Victor E. Smyth at a meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Ireland, that in accordance with a generally 
expressed desire the demonstration was repeated by Mr. Smyth at 
the meeting of January 25, at 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. He 
said that when he saw the possibilities of ozobrome he remarked, 
"Here is a wonderful thing to amuse us in our waking hours and 
to dream of during the rest of our time.” He held that the possi- 
bilities of the process were great, and that all the varieties of carbon 
could be produced, but with one hundred times’ greater facility. 
He had given up carbon work owing to its difficulties, the 
difficulties of finding time, of light, of gauging exposure, etc., and 
he found, in particular, the great bugbear of carbon, namely 
reticulation and frilling, was practically non-existent in ozobrome. 
He said ozobrome was nothing more nor less than carbon printing 
by mechanical means instead of light. He said it was only neces- 
sarv to put a piece of carbon tissue in a special solution and bring 
it into contact with a bromide print for fifteen minutes, and that 
immediately they come into contact the printing begins. They 
could not go wrong; there was no question of gauging the time or 
light at all. It could be done at anv time. Mr. Smvth then 
successfully demonstrated the process, both by strengthening a very 


weak bromide print by depositing a surface of carbon, by which 
in a few minutes it was changed to a most brilliant and fully- 
developed print, full of body and detail, and also by making a 
beautiful red chalk print from a bromide print, which latter, 1n 
spite of its very bleached appearance, could in a few seconds be re- 
developed to even more than its former strength by M. Q. or 
amidol, and could then be utilised again for more ozobrome prints. 
The lecturer said that since his former demonstration he had dis- 
covered nothing fresh, but he found no difference in working in 
using different makers’ Du us and that prolonged contact did not 
over-print, but required longer development. He had given up 
the use of formalin as a hardening agent in favour of chrome alum 
(1 in 30 oz.). It was cheaper and answered just as well. It was 
more stable, as formalin, being a gas, lost its strength by constant 
use. 

With reference to the disappearance of the delicate gradations 
in the high lights, he said that Mr. Manly, the inventor of the 
process, suggested that possibly it was due to the solution which 
was between the carbon and the bromide print in the first instance, 
and he recommended that after soaking the carbon tissue in the 
sensitising bath, it be put face down under water for one moment, 
just to take off the superfluous sensitising bath before bringing it 
into contact with the bromide. 


—————M4———— 


“OLD VAUXHALL BRIDGE.” 


SIR,—With regard to the article on page ror of your issue of 
January 29, by Mr. A. H. Blake, entitled **Old Vauxhall 
Bridge," I should like to make the following correction : 

Old Vauxhall Bridge, which stood on the site of the new bridge 
recently opened, was removed some years ago to make room for its 
successor, the present structure. 

The bridge to which Mr. Blake refers, and of which he gives two 
photographs, is not oid Vauxhall Bridge, but a temporary structure 
erected by me for the London County Council, and opened to the 
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public in August, 1898, to accommodate the traffic. during the 
construction of the new bridge. 

Looking at it from an architectural cr zsthetic point of view, I 
should imagine it was one of the least pleasing structures that 
could be erected, being constructed for purelv utilitarian purposes, 
and composed for the most part of horizontal plate girders supported 
on wooden piles, and T should never imagine that anyone could 
describe it as “a fairy bridge to a fairy palace.” —Y ours, etc., 

Great George Strcet, Westminster. ALEX. R. BINNIE. 
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Public Schools Competition.—The photographic club in con- 
nection with Trinity College, Glenalmond, are again offering 
silver and bronze medals for competition among members of 
public schools. This is the fourteenth annual competition 
organised by the club, and full particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. Arthur S. Reid, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. Mr. 
A. Horsley Hinton will judge the prints. 


South Norwood Photographic Society.—In consequence of the 
resignation of Mr. W. E. Mullen as hon. sec. of the S. N.P.S., 
Mr. G. R. Beckett has again accepted the office, and all com- 
munications should be addressed to his residence, 52, Denmark 
Road, South Norwood, S.E. 


The London and Provincial Photographic Association, which 
meets at ** The White Swan," Tudor Street, London, have insti- 
tuted weekly demonstrations for Thursday evenings, of a kind 
that should attract the attendance of beginners, and visitors 
are invited. The hon. secretary is Mr. II. C. Rapson, 13, 
Shaftesbury Road, Hornsey Rise, N. 


* Art Photographic Cyclopzdia," is a booklet issued by the 
Halifax Photographic Company, Halifax, Yorkshire, who are 
manufacturers of photographic postcards and papers, and also 
undertake every varietv of printing and enlarging for amateurs 
and the trade. The little book contains a great deal of useful 
information, and may be had free on application. 


Messrs. Lumiere N.A. Co., Ltd., of 4, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C., write to sav:—" We shall be glad if you will 
give publicity to the fact that the reports of a fire at our factory, 
which have recently appeared in the English Press, owe their 
origin to a small outbreak occurring in a portion of the old 
factories. We have assurances from Messrs. Lumiere that its 
effect is negligible, and that it has occasioned not the slightest 
delay or inconvenience in delivery of orders. 


Messrs. Watson and Sons, 313, High Holborn, London, W.C., 
have reissued their list of second-hand photographic apparatus, 
a copy of which will be sent on application, It contains, as 
might be expected, some high-class instruments and accessories, 
and many of these items are offered at astonishingly reduced 
prices, though for all practical purposes the instruments have: 
lost none of their utility or efficiency. Of cameras, tripod 
stands, and lenses there are numbers and variety, and a few 
items under the heading ‘ Miscellaneous." 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom | 


Postal Union Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, rss. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE result of the Third of the Winter Compe- 
titions, which closed last week, will be found 
on page 175. The task of marking and criticis- 
ing so large a number of prints proved a very 
onerous one.  Entry-forms for the Fourth 
Competition will be found on advertisement 

page xxiv this week, and the competition will close on 
February 25. 
& & 8 

We have received with much pleasure from the Ealing 
Photographic Society, through its president, the sum of 
£1 towards the Sandell Testimonial Fund. 

eo & & 

The first exhibition ventured on by a photographic 
society 1s always an undertaking attended by con- 
siderable- anxiety on the part of those who are re- 
sponsible for the arrangements, and our heartiest good 
wishes are with the Shropshire Camera Club, who on 
March 13 and 14 hold their first open exhibition in the 
Mission Hall, Shrewsbury, the Hon. Mrs. W. H. Her- 
bert having kindly consented to preside at the opening. 
Recognising that the carriage of pictures would in 
many cases be a heavy tax on would-be exhibitors, tne 
committee have decided to abolish all entrance fees for 
pictures. Entries close on March 4, and pictures must 
arrive by March 7. There are five open classes, and 
four for members only, eighteen bronze plaques being 
offered altogether. Mr. J. T. Ashby will act as judge; 
and further particulars may be had on application to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. John W. Heath, 18, Pride Hill, 
Shrewsbury. 

Considerable importance always attaches to the 
annual exhibition of the South London Photographic 
Society, which this vear will be held at the Public Baths, 
Church Street, Camberwell, London, S. E., from March 
2 to 7, and will be opened by the Mayor of Camberwell, 
the awards being distributed on the closing day bv Major 
E. F. Coates, M.P. There will be five open classes in 
addition to the seven members' classes, and in each 
silver and bronze plaques will be awarded at the dis- 


cretion of the judges, who will be Messrs. J. Furley 
Lewis, J. C. S. Mummery, and E. J. Wall. Exhibits 
must be delivered not later than February 25, or can 
be left at the appointed address by hand on February 
26. Entry-forms and all particulars may be obtained 
on application to the Exhibition Secretary, Mr. W. 
Llewellyn White, Bank House, Ladywell, S. E. 
o G & 

We understand that for the year 1908 the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion Belge "' has invited the Photographic Convention of 
the United Kingdom to hold its meeting in Brussels. 

e o 9 

After a rest of some two months the newspapers are 
returning to the subject of ‘‘ telephotography,"' to use 
the term coined bv Mr. Shelford Bidwell in 1881, in con- 
nection with his demonstration of a telegraphic sending 
of a photographic image by his selenium method.  Bid- 
well's selenium method of 1881, possibly in a somewhat 
modified form, has received much attention lately, and 
in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of December 18 last we 
mentioned interesting results obtained eight years ago 
by Williams, and five or six years ago by Palmer, Mills, 
and Dulany. If we are to believe the Daily Mirror, even 
better results have been recently obtained by Korn, al- 
though the results which we have seen scarcely support 
such a view, but lack of appreciation by experts appears 
to annoy the Daily Mirror, which in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 5, with characteristic slang, accuses the photo- 
graphic papers of being ‘‘ particularly sniffy °’ on the 
subject of Korn’s experiments. In the same issue is 
an account of what purports to be the transmission by 
Professor Korn of a photograph from Paris to Lyons 
and back, but which really appears to have been nothing 
more than transmission from one part of a room to 
another; the electrician will realise that the putting 
in of a Paris-Lyons loop of wire affects such an experi- 
ment but very little, and has no parity with really trans- 
mitting from Paris to Lyons. When a photograph is 
sent, even with much loss of sharpness, by wire, whether 
for a short or a long distance, and at a rate which 
compares favourably with the actual sending of the 
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corporeal photograph, it will be soon enough to talk of 
steps towards practical usefulness; but the time must 
be reckoned fairlv, work comparable to the printer's 
“ making ready ” of an illustration being counted. 
© & eo 

“ The World's Womanhood shown to us by ihe 
Camera " was the fascinating subject of Mr. Clive 
Holland's recent lecture at the Blenheim Club. His 
slides were as daintily coloured as the folk they pic- 
tured were graceful, and that is saying a great deal. 
A wide range was taken, and the types of feminine 
beauty shown included sombre French nuns and 
the sparkling dancers of Japan, schoolgirls of Bel- 
gium, and basket-laden women of Burmah, '' Gibson 
girls’? of America, and Salvation Army lasses of Nor- 
way, brides in the Tyrol, and wailing women in Persia, 
the high-born lady of Russia, and the milkmaid of Hol- 
land. It is distressing to hear that in the Dutch 
country, one of the most picturesque spots left us in 
Europe, the ornamental peasant costumes are giving 
way to more conventional fustian. The lecturer was 
of opinion that Holland has been far too much carica- 
tured by the comic artists. He has a rare collection of 
pictures of peasant costumes, and also of the head- 
dresses of the women of French villages, which are sur- 
prisingly varied, and worthy of much study. 

S&S e Ge 

Last week, at Marlborough House, Sir Joseph Wil- 
son Swan received the Albert Medal of the Society of 
Arts for his method of carbon printing; the method first 
worked, and now worked, and also for his share in the 
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invention of the incandescent electric lamp. Mr. Swan 
commenced life as a druggist's apprentice at New- 
castle, and he has reached the highest place in con- 
nection with pure and applied science. 


o E È 


In the Evening Standard there is a gibe at an attempt 
on the part of The Tailor and Cutter to stimulate busi- 
ness, or shall we say to make suggestions with the view 
of leading fashion. A dictum of the sartorial organ that 
'" Bond Street would gain in gaiety and picturesque- 
ness if Londoners would wear kilts,” is met by a sug- 
gestion that even more variegation and picturesqueness 
would result if the costume of. the South Sea Islanders 
were adopted; but against this we may suggest that the 
latest Paris fashions now prevail on some of the larger 
South Sea Islands. Apart from all badinage, however, 
fashion in dress is a matter of some importance to the 
photographer. If in a portrait or group he wishes to 
work so that the picture may appear equal in effect at 
various periods, he must eschew the variation of fashion 
and adopt a simple or classic attire; indeed, it is only 
by this expedient he can avoid an effect which may at 
times be slightly ludicrous. Sometimes, however, it 
mav be desirable to adopt a stvle suggestive of a 
definite period, but even then the minute variations of 
the years or months are best avoided. Occasionally the 
photographer may wish to emphasise the moment of 
working; then he will secure the aid of Bond Street’s 
latest and most current creations. Speaking generally, 
the portrait photographer must be an intelligent student 
of fashion. 


—— $4 ————— 
AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION FOR 1908. Preliminary Steps in Glasgow. 


HE “coming event" of an international exhibition of pro- 

fessional and amateur photography in 1908 has suddenly 
“cast its shadow before" in Glasgow. Next year that pros- 
perous body of amateurs, the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Association, celebrates its semi-juodilee, and the occasion has 
bcen deemed a fitting one by its leading spirits to hold another 
international exhibition. Two such exhibitions, both markedly 
successful in every way, already stand to the credit of the 
association, assisted by professional and amateur friends, and 
the opinion is strongly held that the late autumn or winter of 
1908 would be a most suitable time to run a third. 

At an informal meeting of the members, held on the 4th inst., 
the subject was mooted with the cordial approval of the associa- 
tion council. Mr. William Goodwin, who presided in the un- 
avoidable absence of the president, Mr. Charles Macdonald, 
gave a succinct account of the working of the last exhibition in 
1897, laying emphasis on the immense amount of labour in- 
volved, and the heavy financial responsibility such a venture 
incurred, in order that the newer generation might not enter on 


the project without having duly counted the cost. He also, out 
of his wide experience, indicated wherein the conditions had 
altered during the intervening decade, but personally endorsed 
the view that the time was almost at hand for undertaking the 
task again, and that if suitable premises could be secured, there 
were all the elements required for the holding of a worthy and 
representative international exhibition in the autumn or winter 
of 1908. A general discussion then took place, several pertinent 
questions being put as to the guarantee fund, most suitable date, 
composition of the committee, etc. Replying to these, Mr. Good- 
Win stated that nothing was done on the last occasion until a 
2 fund of £500 had been secured; it ultimately stood at 

"750. 

The discussion was entirely in favour of marking the associa- 
tion's semi-jubilee in the proposed manner, and on a show of 
hands all present promised to support the necessary guarantee 
fund. It was then remitted to the council of the association 
to formulate a scheme and present it at the next ordinary meeting 
for the formal approval of the members. 


e 
PICTURE MAKING FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


EFORE the members of the South London Photographic 

Society Mr. H. Snowden Ward gave his lecture on '' Pic- 
ture-making for Photographers.” The lecturer commenced by 
showing the first efforts of the primitive symbolist, who drew a 
vertical straight line as indicative of strength and virility, and 
the horizontal straight line as indicative of submission and 
calm. In combining the two the triangle was formed, a symbol 
of stability and aspiration, the circle and oval, afterwards drawn, 
by their curved lines being symbolic of feminine grace and 
beauty. From these a picture built up entirely of straight lines 
or triangles gave a harsh effect, while one composed entirely of 
circles produced a weak, ''squashy " effect, the combination of 
the two producing the most pleasing picture. The lecturer gave 
as his opinion that 9o per cent. of the pictures exhibited at 
photographic exhibitions showed the lack of the first principle of 
composition or arrangement of subject, and said that picture- 
makers should think throughout the whole of their operations. 
He then showed by a series of diagrams the best way to build 


up or arrange a picture, showing the strong and weak points in 
the position of the principal objects. Right-handed pictures, 
or those in which the eye is led from left to the right, are gene- 
rally more pleasing than those in which the reverse is taken. 
Mr. Ward then made some remarks on tone values. In a pic- 
ture the highest light should lead one to imagine that some- 
thing lighter still could be shown, and in the deepest shadows 
that something even darker could be indicated. Absolute black 
or white should not appear in a picture. 

Mr. Snowden Ward continued: “If a satisfactory picture 
could not be made out of the materials at hand, the photograph 
had better be left untaken. A few horizontal lines introduced 
into an uninteresting foreground helped to improve the picture. 
In architectural subjects taken with a wide-angle lens the fore- 
ground has the appearance of running uphill; but if a few hori- 
zontal shadows are thrown across the same foreground, the 
uphil effect will be removed, and these can generally be 
obtained by choosing the right time." 


n» 
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Some Notes on the Uses of a Thickened Developer. 


By T. P. 


HE use of a developer thickened with glycerine 

is a well-known method of control in the 

development of platinum papers, and it has 

occurred to the writer that a description of a 
thickened developer suitable for all plates and develop- 
ment papers would be of use to the practical worker. 
It will be found possible by its use to have complete 
control over the degree of cóntrast in a negative, thus 
enabling negatives of 
unequally lighted sub- : ai 
jects to be printed 
from, without resorting  , 
to the covering up of 
part during the print- 
ing; this is especially 
valuable in the case of 
a view containing 
clouds; it does away 
with the danger of 
getting over-much con- 
trast in the negative, 
and thus with prints of 
the ‘‘ soot and white- 
wash" order, and, 
lastly, it compensates 
for a large amount of 
over-exposure, thus 
allowing of an exposure 
sufficiently long to re- 
gister all shadow detail, 
and to kcep any atmo- 
spheric effect which 
may be present at the 
time of exposure. Turn- 
ing to the illustrations, 
it will be seen that both 
represent the same 
scene under the same 
conditions, namely, 
with a good diffused light, but the difference in con- 
trast is very evident; yet both the negatives received 
the normal exposure, as calculated by a meter, and 
developer of the same concentration was used for each; 
also the prints are made on the same paper, and had 
similar treatment in each case. The whole difference 
in contrast 1s, therefore, due to the fact that while No. 
I was developed in a solution of normal density, for 
No. 2 a solution containing fifty per cent. of thickener 
was used. Besides the difference in contrast, it will 
be noticed that, while No. 1 shows some signs of 
halation, No. 2 is entirely free from that defect, and 
that No. 2 has preserved the slight atmospheric effect 
which was present at the time of exposure. Both the 
negatives for the iffhstrations were developed with a 
solution containing in each fluid ounce :— 

Metol 


No. I. 


3 
inue Cosi EE 3 gr. 
Hydrokinone o...on 3 gr. 
Sodium carhonate (cryst.) ............... 27 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) .................. 22 gr. 


For No. 1 the solvent used was water, and for No. 2, 


Lizars’ “ Challenge” Competition Pictures.—The prize pic- 
tures from the exhibition at Glasgow of prints sent in for the 
Lizars’ competition, a brief report of which recently appeared in 
our pages, will be on view at Mr. Lizars’ London warehouse, 


PARKER. 


water containing fifty per cent., by measure, of treacle. 

Other developers, such as rodinal and amidol, have 
given equally good results, when made up with the 
thickened solution instead of water. The thickener used 
has in every case been treacle, of the variety known a> 
golden syrup, and this was chosen because— 

(1) It is of constant density; 

(2) It is without action on the developers used; 


o] 


t 


No. 2. 4 


(3) It is easily mixable with water; and 
(4) It is at hand in every house. 


The remarks so far have applied particularlv to 
negatives, but the method is equally applicable to the 
production of transparencies and lantern slides, and to 
bromide and gaslight papers. Though the amount ot 
treacle used in the developer for No. 2 was fiftv per 
cent., it will be frequently found advantageous to in- 
crease the exposure to three or four times normal, and 
in that case twenty-five per cent. is enough. The only 
disadvantages that the writer has found have been, that 
the time of development is increased, usually by about 
fifty per cent., and that the dish must be kept rocking: 
but against these may be put the advantages that thc 
negatives obtained are fine-grained, and admirably 
adapted for enlargement, and that the image being on 
the surface of the plate development is easily followed 
by the light reflected from it. Many other uses of this 
process will, no doubt, occur to the reader, and it seems 
as though some exact experiment on the subject might 
be of considerable interest and use. 

251, High Holborn, W.C., from February 21st to 28th, dailv 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., on Saturdays 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Admission 


will be free. The pictures will also be on view at the Sout’ 
London Photographic Society's exhibition, 
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INTERMITTENT EXPOSURES. 


NTERMITTENT exposure, for the benefit of 
beginners, I may explain, is a method of exposing 
in which the exposure is divided into so many 
fractional parts. At first sight, this may appear 

complicated and not worth the trouble, but in many 
cases this is the only method practicable. 

Let me illustrate such a case. Very often, when out 
in the country with the camera, one finds on going to 
expose a plate on the subject, especially if it is at close 
quarters, such as a wild plant, flowers, or other vegeta- 
tion, that there is a very gentle breeze, w hich one had 
hardlv noticed before, causing the subject to slightly 
sway backwards and forwards. Of course, if one can 
give an instantaneous exposure this difficulty is easily 
overcome; but supposing one is obliged to give a pro- 
longed exposure, such as the use of isochromatic plate 
and screen would necessitate, one is compelled to use 
this method as follows. By carefully watching, you 
will notice that the wind or breeze, as the case may be, 
blows for so many seconds, and then drops for so many 
seconds, fairly regularly; of course, I am not referring 
to a gale or March winds. Notice how many seconds 
the wind drops for, and then, having been careful to 
notice that the camera is firmly fixed on tripod and that 
the tripod itself is firmly set up, after focussing, etc., 
set your shutter, wait till wind has dropped, and then 
expose for that number of seconds, carefully watching 
during the exposure for the slightest trace of move- 
ment caused by the returning breeze, then close your 
shutter. Once again set your shutter, waiting a second 
or two for the camera to settle down after the vibration 
caused by so doing, then proceed as formerly, repeating 
this till one has given the requisite exposure. As a 
rule, one is not obliged to give more than three or four 
exposures; occasionally one can run two into one, and 
sometimes the opposite. 

Another case where this method comes in useful is in 
interior work. Sometimes one is working in a cathedral 
or other interior, where persons occasionally come 
within the line of vision of the camera. If such is the 
case, as soon as this happens, close vour shutter, wait 
till thev have moved on; then set vour shutter, expose 
again for as long as possible. One is thus able to get 
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a picture free from ghostly blurrs which otherwise 
would have been caused by the person’s movements. 

No doubt other cases where this method will be of 
service will occur to workers in practice. 

To make matters clearer, let me give my experiences 
in obtaining the photograph which appeared on page 141 
last week. While out one afternoon in the woods re- 
cently, I wanted to get a photograph for press purposes 
of bracken, showing the change, in. the tints of the 
leaves, in the autumn. I settled on this specimen as the 
most suitable for my requirements. The light was 
verv bad, and, to make matters worse, there was 
a gentle breeze blowing through the trees, just 
sufficient to disturb the vegetation around. On test- 
ing the light with Wvnne's meter, I found that 
with Edwards' snapshot iso. plate and a three-times 
screen it would require an exposure of 45 seconds. 
This, however, was impossible in the usual way, owing 
to the breeze. Carefully watching, however, I found 
that the wind dropped for about 15 seconds at a stretch. 
Therefore, having focussed, etc., I set the shutter, 
waited till there was no movement, then exposed for 
15 seconds, closed shutter, set shutter again, waited, 
then exposed another 15 seconds, likewise repeating 
this, giving three separate exposures of 15 seconds 
each, making a total of the required 45 seconds, thereby 
getting a successful result without the slightest trace 
of movement showing. Another fact about this photo- 


graph is that it is a very good illustration of the advan- 


tages gained bv the use of iso. plates, together with a 
screen. The left-hand leaf had completely changed to 
yellow, while that on the right was still green, only the 
tips having turned vellow. Both the vellow and green are 
correctly rendered in their tone values. With ordinary 
plates, it would have been impossible to have got a suc- 
cessful result with a subject such as this. 

One will have doubtlesslv noticed bv now that there 
are two or three essentials to success in using this 
method :(1) A good stock of patience (this is very im- 
portant); (2) care in fixing both camera and tripod, see- 
ing that they are quite. firm; (3) a watch with a seconds 
hand (this, however, is practically a necessity to the 
photographer in every stage of his work). 


. — t 
THE TWO “LITTLE BOOKS.” 
EST my readers should obtainable from any photo- 
forget, I hereby wish to graphic dealer, also book- 


remind them of the two “ Little 
Books" which are now ready. 

If the Lessons for Beginners 
have from time to time proved 


interesting and useful, then 
without doubt these “ Little 
Books,” which contain the 


essence of a good many of the 
lessons, must inevitably prove 
still more so. I have received 
innumerable letters of thanks 
and approval from those who 
have already procured these 
booklets, so there can, I think, 
be no doubt as to their having 
filled the proverbial “ long-felt 
want.” 
Fourpence 


NEGATIVES 
INTO GOOD 


Element ary l Lessons 
Phora; raphy * simply 


| e 


Rise LitTLeE Book. 


"'To Make Bad Negatives 


into Good.” are 


cach, they 


sellers, or direct from our pub- 
lishing office by post if an 
extra stamp is sent. | 
Each “Little Book" con- 
tains about 6o pages, neatly 
and clearly printed, together 
with specially prepared half- ' 
tone illustrations and diagrams. | DEVELOP- | 
The instructions contained are MENT... 
written in the clearest and 
simplest manner possible, the | 
processes or operations dealt | 
with are explained without any | ; 
unnecessary elaboration. What | 
to do and how to do it is told 
without troubling the learner 
with needless whys and where- 
fores. A. H-H. 
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SECOND LitTLeE Book. 
“ Development Made Easy.” 
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The Dead Season.—From the point 
of view of the photographic picture- 
maker, the dead season of the year, 
which immediately precedes Spring, is extremely “ difficile." 
Theoretically, leafless trees make good pictures. One reads 
this statement afresh every winter. It has, of course, more 
than a grain of truth in it. Twig-tracery is often far more 
beautiful, to the camera's eye, than masses of leaves. The 
latter are apt to be either lumpish and uninteresting, or (what 
is almost worse) glitteringly spotty. Bare branches and 
twigs, on the other hand, have a certain sorrowful dignity 
which is strong in its appeal to the pictorialist. (Of the 
eternal connection between Melancholy and Art I have, alas, 
no space to speak ; but it is a point worth pondering. ) 

Helpful Colour.—When the leaves first fall, and again 
when the twigs are starting to shoot, picture-making of bare 
branches is easy. It is easier, I venture at any rate to assert, 
than at the dead period to which I alluded above, and by 
which I mean, roughly, the months of February and March. 
The period, in fact, runs on well into April in most parts of 
the country. And the reason it is, as I put it, “difficile,” is 
because of the lack of colour in the landscapes. Which at 
first sight may sound not only doubtfully true, but a negli- 
gible factor even if wholly true. “ What has the photographer 
to do with colour? ” someone asks. 

The Misty Months.—To which I reply: A great deal. How 
profoundly he depends for his inspiration on colour is proved 
by this very fact of his slackness, as far as outdoor work is 
concerned, at periods when nature is colourless. Towards 
the close of February, I repeat, and throughout March, the 
weather is colourless in most districts of the British Isles. 
It is, as a rule, windy, and a winter wind means colourless- 
ness: for it is an enemy to atmosphere. It sweeps away 
that veil of mist which is so precious to the landscape man. 
In autumn, when the leaves first fall, we have that mist to 
perfection. Even in December and January, frosts cause the 
mist. When spring begins to come, the mist—due this time 
to damp—rises again. But between-times, at the dead 
period, that mist is mostly absent ; and this causes colour to 
be absent likewise. 


A Case in Point.—In winter, we are dependent on atmo- 
spheric conditions for the main sense of colour in our land- 
scapes. Mist always brings its opals and greys and blues— 
not to mention the flaming reds of sunset and sunrise. And 
mist, just because it is so colourful, draws our attention to 
the twig tracery which we should otherwise have passed over 
as harsh and uninteresting. To get down to a practical 
example. Have you ever observed a leafless tree, behind 
which at a slight distance grew other trees, on a typical foggy 
autumn day? . Then you have seen how the near tree's 
tracery stood out, clear but not harsh ; and how the further 
trees were massed, and retreated from the main object of 
your picture, sketched, as it were, against the delicate back- 
ground of the vignetted horizon. 


The Power of Weather.—Go to the same tree on a typical 
windy day of February or March, when the mists have been 
dispersed. Look at it now. Do you see the same beauty in 
its tracery? Not a bit. Because, behind the tree are the 
other trees, and the tracery of the near tree is hardly more 
clear-cut than the tracery of the distant trees. The two 
masses of tracery are inextricably intermingled, even to the 
human eye: much more so to the all-seeing and unselecting 
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lens. There is no “distance” now, because there is no 
atmosphere. There is no sketchiness, no delicacy. Every- 
thing is crude and colourless. Had you seen the tree on 
this harshly strong day, first, instead of on that colourtul. 


pallid autumn day, you would never have noticed its pictorial 
qualities at all. 


Imaginary Pictures.—That is why I myself always think 
thát these dead months are more suitable for roaming without 
the camera than for roaming with it. It is wonderfully good 
practice to take a walk through an unpromising neighbour- 
hood and make mental notes of possible pictures. Just 
because it is an unpromising neighbourhood it is good prac- 
tice. Well, just because these are unpromising months, it 
is good practice to go picture-hunting while they last. It 
sharpens your wits. It makes you think. It makes you 
imagine yourself into another period of the year,.and keep 
on saying to yourself, “ Here is a landscape with possibilities. 
Will it be at its best in spring, or autumn, or winter?” At 
once your brain calls up a review of this scene at these 
different periods of the calendar, and you find that almost 
automatically you have been beguiled into the imaginary 


composition of three or four imaginary renderings of an 
imaginary Salon success. 


Mental Photography.—Now that attitude of mind, I main- 
tain, is a wise one for the would-be pictorialist to cultivate : 
and if he has not already cultivated it, the dead months arc 
the best time to begin. To look at the matter from a mun- 
dane point of view, these dead months are usually miserablv 
cold for serious tripod work ; and while one need by no mean: 
knock off onéfs rambles, 3t is rather comforting to have a 
sound excuse for leaving the camera behind. It zs a sound 
excuse too. . You will find it so, if you take my advice and 
conscientiously try it. To “du zummat” is very well; but 
to do some thinking is a good thing also. And this specie: 
of * mental photography " is a genuine stimulus to thought. 
Moreover, when you now and then unearth a composition 
which is really promising, you naturally make a note of it 
and come back later on in the year to act upon your idea. 
Which means a saving of time: for you proceed straight to 
the appointed spot, instead of dallying over a prolonged 
search for a picture which doesn't even exist in your mind. 
much less in nature. 


Pictorial Mapping.—1f you are so fortunate as to live in a 
country neighbourhood, you can by degrees map it out in 
your mind, or even on paper, for its pictorial qualities ; and 
this mapping out is as well done at the dead season as at the 
live ones. When the live ones come, you can take your 
camera to that type of landscape for which you feel in the 
mood—lake or river or woodlands or hedgerows. Merely 
topographically, it is well to have your neighbourhood. 
whether interesting or not, at your fingers’ ends. The more 
you know your neighbourhood, the more you will appreciate 
its pictorial possibilities—however unfertile these seemed at 
first. That is to say, you will appreciate them if you get 
into the frame of mind I recommend—the frame of mind 
which is always formulating pictures and conceiving at what 
season of the year they will be at their richest. If you do 
not own that frame of mind, the more you know your neigh- 
bourhood the less you will see in it. Familiarity will breed 
contempt. That is a fatal distemper, which never attacks the 
true pictorialist. For he sees beauty—or the germ of beauty 
—everywhere he goes. And he is a lucky man. 


t 


Southampton Camera Club.—The members of the above held a 
lantern slide competition on February 4, the subjects being Land- 
scape and Still Life. Thirteen sets were sent in for the first, and 


a very popular award was secured by W. H. Trigg, one of the 
oldest of the club workers. Six sets were entered for the “still 
life," the award falling to H. Essex with twojfine flower studies 
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F at the present time we had to coat our plates with 
“ wet collodion '' just before using them, what a 
great reduction there would be in the ranks of 
photographers! Yet those who have ventured to 
dabble in the actual preparation of their materials, in 
any shape or form, invariably declare such work to be 
far more fascinating than actual everyday work. And 
this week I am going to explain, for those who take an 
interest in practical ''inner'"' work, the method of 
making a printing-out paper, which can be prepared at 
home without any elaborate appliances or chemical 
knowledge, and which will readily yield a paper capable 
of giving most artistic pictures. 

The essence of the method is this. Paper is first 
“salted °’ with a sizing of gelatine containing some 
compound which will combine with nitrate of silver to 
form a sensitive salt. The paper is dried, and is then 
sensitised by treatment with a solution of silver nitrate; 
when dried again for the second time it can be used 
just like P.O.P. 

The practical working details shall be simply set 
forth, and are as follows :—Take a perfectly clean glass 
measure, and put into it an ounce of water, eight grains 
of ammonium chloride, and ten to twenty grains of 
gelatine; the less gelatine you use the more matte will 
be the surface of the print. When the gelatine has 
swollen, place the measure in a small basin of hot water; 
the heat will warm the contents of the measure, and in 
this way the gelatine can be melted by the aid of gentle 
stirring. The hot mixture should be passed through 
muslin, to strain off any small bits of undissolved 
gelatine. This salting mixture is now poured into a 
warm dish, and a sheet of paper is floated upon it. A 
good deal depends on the choice of the paper; a rough 
drawing paper will give a rough-surfaced print, and a 
smooth notepaper a smooth print; but in any case the 
paper should be pure, i.e., of good quality, as otherwise 
all sorts of troubles will crop up. Needless to say, if 
you are going to coat whole-plate pieces of paper you 
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Practical Articles for Beginners, touching on some of the points which are often 
left unstudied, but are of vital importance. 


NO. XV.—HOW TO MAKE AND USE SALTED PAPER. 
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will want more than one ounce of solution—more likely 
six or eight ounces. 

To float the paper, take a sheet by two opposite 
corners, and slightly curving it, let the convex side 
meet the warm solution, and then gently lower the 
paper until it floats upon it. Take care no air-bells 
make their appearance, as these will appear as white 
marks on the print. A thick drawing paper should be 
floated for four minutes, and a thin paper for three. 
Too hot a solution gives thin coating; too cold a solu- 
tion thick coating, and possibly streaks. Each piece 
of paper when coated should be pinned up by one 
corner to dry, in a room as free from dust and as dry 
as possible. 

The salted paper is quite insensitive, and may there- 
fore be prepared in full daylight. The day before you 
want to use it for printing, however, it must be sensi- 
tised by a second floating on the silver bath; this 
operation must be done in lamp or gas light, and the 
sensitised paper should be dried quite in the dark. 

Make up two solutions as follows :— 


A.—Silver nitrate 


"E ES 30 gr. 
VV ter . duepsenceseheR s dietus aad ad de 3 oz. 
B.-—CItFIC aid. io dorpas So vo pd eot IS gr. 
MAOT Aaroin eiu d usu RA U i oz. 


The water must be distilled in both cases. 

Mix A and B, and pour the mixture into a clean dish 
which has been rinsed out with distilled water. On 
this solution float the salted paper for two minutes, then 
hang it up to dry. 

Print much deeper than you want the finished picture 
to be, as a good deal is usually lost in fixing. Plain 
fixing will give you a sepia print, whilst a good purple 
tone may be readily obtained by using a gold bath such 
as the sulphocyanide; an acetate toner seems to give 
the most satisíactory results, and one may be prepared 
by dissolving a grain of gold chloride and thirty grains 
of sodium acetate in half a pint of distilled water. 
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THE COST OF IT! 


HO shall say that amateur photographers are wanting in 

perseverance? I came across one the other day whose 
energy with photography was worthy of a better cause. He told 
me—and I have no reason to doubt his word—that he had kept 
a careful account of his photographic expenses, and that for the 
past twelve months they had amounted to £192 some odd 
shillings, and that he expected that for the following twelve 
months that figure would be exceeded, for he was having a new 
dark-room, with every convenience, built. Then this determined 
photographer added : “ The werst of it is, that I have not yet gota 
negative worth printing from, and I have been at it three year 
already.” 


For another £192 could have been bought at least a fourth 
part of all the exhibits at the Salon. 

Amateur gardeners tell us that their new potatoes cost them 
at least sixpence each, and their cabbages from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
each ; but such luxuries are cheap compared with a photograph 
which has yet to be made, at a cost of some hundreds of pounds. 
One thing is made clear by this statement or balance-sheet, or 
whatever the reader likes to call it: the opticians’ catalogues are 
not printed for show. 

The mere sight of such a successful photographer puts a 
damper on the less fortunate.—F. M. S. 
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YEA latest volume of critical essays, '' Studies in 
Seven Arts," Mr. Arthur Symons has this sug- 
gestive passage in the essay on Whistler :— 


“Art must never be a statement, always an evocation. 

No picture should aim at anything else than 

being the evocation of a person, a landscape, a building, 

some colour or contour divined by Nature, and inter- 
preted upon canvas or paper.’ i 


I would like to apply this to the never-ending dis- 
cussion on art in photography, and to say that any 
dominant mood or presentment in landscape, por- 
traiture, or of a building, that is successfully evoked 
and conveyed to another, becomes art; I care not 
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whether by a pure or by a controlled photograph, or by 
painting, or by drawing, etc. 

It is not so much the ‘‘ hand of man ” that must be 
visible, as the spirit of man evidenced in the work we 
appraise and criticise. The great bulk of exhibited 
photographs are mere ‘‘ statements ’’; the exceptions are 
‘evocations’’; and they are indisputably art. If 
critics were honest they would say the same of all other 
exhibitions ; photography is not bad because it is 
photography. 

By the way, Mr. Symons' pregnant little paragraph 
would make an excellent FoREWORDS to the next 
Salon catalogue, and I commend it to the compilers 
thereof for that purpose. 


— M ————— 


THE NEED OF CHANGE. 


DEAS are curiously illusive commodities—they 
come, but alas! they also go; and the majority 
of us know only too well the dull spells that settle 
on us when they go. 

What photographer has not experienced the feeling, 
not only that there is nothing to photograph, but that 
there never will be anything again? Yet his better 
judgment tells him that this is only a passing mood, 
for to many, photography is a means of expression, 
which they will find it impossible to do without, and 
not only will there be once more things to photograph, 
hut they will be just as keen as ever to try them. 

This mood of apathy and indifference will pass; but 
while it is there it paralyses every effort. 

The only remedy is change. This is the greatest 
stimulant, and can effectually break up the mood. It 
need not’ frecessarily be change of scene or country, 
though one cannot deny that this often works wonders. 
But it may be change of occupation, change of routine, 
and change of people. One photographer who com- 
plained he should never be able to do another photo- 
graph, wisely put away his camera and devoted himself 
to his garden. For some time he worked at felling 
trees, till at last he began to rather wistfully watch the 
effects of lighting in the wood and the beauties of the 
sky, and one knew he was once more sceing the possi- 
bilities of his camera. 

Who does not know, too, the vitalising influence of 
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By CARINE CADBY. 


understanding sympathy? Many photographers who 
are doing much for the furtherance of pictorial photo- 
graphy work in practically isolated conditions. They 
are surrounded by those who have absolutely no under- 
standing of their methods and aims, and a barely veiled 
contempt for anything diverging from the beaten track. 
It is hardly to be wondered at if these workers are 
attacked by this mood of despondency, and one can, at 
the same tine, | imagine fiow it would be instantly broken 
up if they could meet someone who understood. If, 
instead of the people who look at their endeavours with 
indifferent, unseeing eyes, they could meet someone 
who would criticise, praise, even blame, but who knew 
and understood, what a stimulating effect it would 
have! How the old desires would stir again, and how 
keen they would be for another chance to try and 
express an idea! This intelligent sympathy would be 
the change needed, and once more there would be 
plenty to photograph. 

Again, it may be a book that can help to put this 
mood to flight, for even fiction can give us fresh views 
of other than abstract things. However, most rousing 
óf all is the note of warning that has lately come from 
across the Channel, and which has, as they say there, 

' given us to think ’’—and prettv considerably ! Sloth- 
ful indeed must we be if we do not answer to such a 
friendly and understanding awakening. For those 
who need a mental change, here is surely one to hand. 
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TROPICAL FOG. 


GREAT number of photogfaphers in hot climates are 
severely handicapped by tHe fogging of their plates as they 
iie in the wooden dark-slides. The reason for this is simple, if 
not very apparent at first consideration. It is a well-known 
tact that wood emits chemical rays which have energy capable 
of acting upon photographic plates. Seasoned wood is far less 
liable to have any action, but there is a very slight reduction 
taking place continuously. 
If, then, the plates are stored in wooden dark-slides in a 


climate where a temperature of 100 deg. F. is not at all un- 
common, this o is considerably accelerated, and fogging 
results. 

This unpleasant « cause of disheartening failure may be easily 
removed by interposing a sheet of tissue-paper between the 
shutter of the dark-slide and the plate. This, of course, must 
be attached to the' shutter in such a manner that it will clear 
the plate, or, better, it may be removed just before exposure, in 
a changing bag.—F. G. P. 
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Stocktaking Sale.—The Tella Company, rtro, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, are holding a sale of photographic goods at greatly 
reduced prices, including cameras, lenses, enlargers, tripods, and 


sundries, and the sale catalogue, which is before us, and will 
be sent to anyone on application, contains many tempting 
bargains. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


Talbotype Demonstrated by Mr. Thomas Bolas. 


A WELL-KNOWN firm of photographers in Baker Street 

still call a portion of their premises the ** Talbotype Gal- 
lery." The name is one of the few reminders we have of the 
days when Talbotype was a leading process for portraiture, 
and also when Baker Street first became the hub of professional 
photography. Talbotype has now gone the way of all photo- 
graphic flesh, but Fox-Talbots method still survives, with 
trifling modifications, in the work of reproducing negatives on a 
large scale, and it has lately been revived in a rather curious 
way in connection with one of the very cheap popular methods 
of portrait-making. 

Mr. Thomas Bolas, in giving the second of a series of demon- 
strations of old photographic processes before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, said that, in his patent, Fox-Talbot embodied 
practically all that was known at the time—1841—as regards 
photography on paper. Many people had been experimenters 
with paper prepared with silver salts, and had brought forward 
more or less satisfactory processes before Fox-Talbot's day. One of 
the most interesting of these was that of Bayard, a Frenchman, 
who, before Daguerre gave his process to the world, was get- 
ting successful results with paper coated with chloride of silver. 
One point of originality Fox-Talbot could claim, however, for he 
was the first to put forward the idea of a negative, and the pro- 
duction of prints by exposing through that negative. 

The selection of the paper was a matter of very considerable 
difficulty with Talbotvpe. One of the best papers for the origi- 
nal process was the Turner paper, of which Mr. Bolas showed a 
sample, watermarked 1850. It had evenness of texture origi- 
nallv, and this was a most important essential for good work, 
inasmuch as the image was generally formed in the substance of 
the paper, and not on the film on the suríace of the paper. The 
- Turner paper, however, had suffered by time, and had curiously 
lost its characteristic. of evenness, owing, apparently, to the 
decomposition of the sizing by the damp at the edges. 

Mr. Bolas demonstrated the use of the Buckle brush in apply- 
ing solutions to the paper. The Buckle brush is a simple 
arrangement, consisting of a glass tube with a piece of cotton 
wool at the end held in position by string. "The first stage was 
to coat the paper with a solution of iodide of potassium. Mr. 
Bolas used the Rives paper, which took the iodide of potassium 
quite evenly, for the purposes of his demonstration. The sensi- 
tising solution consisted of 1 oz. nitrate of silver, 8 oz. water, 
and 2 oz. acetic acid. 

The free and easy methods of working provoked considerable 
amusement. The prints were developed as they were handed 


round, the work was done under a light which would be con- 
sidered far too bright for ordinary graphic work of the present 
day, the capsizing of the camera while the exposure was being 
made was regarded as a matter of no account at all, and the 
chemical stages, including the saturation of the paper with 
iodide of potassium and the subsequent sensitising in the nitrate 
of silver solution, were carried out bv rule of thumb methods. 

The development of Talbotvpe, which was done with gallic 
acid, was not by the process of reduction of the silver haloid, 
but bv the deposition of silver from the developing solution on 
the latent image. Development was bv accretion, and it was 
due to this fact that Talbotype was specially liable to mischief 
owing to inequalities in the texture of the paper. The silver 
was thereby attracted unequally, and spots and stains resulted, 
while in the case of the gelatino-bromide process the support of 
the film did not play an important part. Development was 
extremely slow, and a heated flat iron was held over the paper 
in order to expedite the operations. The fixing was done with 
the photographer's hyposulphite of soda, although Fox-Talbot 
had other methods in the earlier stages of his work. 

Mr. Bolas had on view a great number of interesting 
Talbotvpe prints, including portraits of Michael Faradav, Sir 
David Brewster, and Lord Brougham. All of them were fading, 
and the silver image gradually disappeared. As soon as photo- 
graphy became a regular practice there was a search for methods 
of producing prints in the carbon in the form of lampblack, and 
the lecturer showed some old carbon prints which were abso- 
lutelv permanent. He thought it unfortunate that the term 
carbon should be now applied to photographs which were not 
executed in carbon at all. 

A good deal of old apparatus was also shown, including the 
Melhuish roll-holder, original dark slides, prototvpes of the 
present roller dark slide, and an old Talbotvpe camera with two 
focussing screens, one for the paper and the other for the plates. 
Mr. Bolas dealt with the advent of the collodion process and 
Fox-Talbot's attempts to retain his preserve. At length he had 
to give way to the extent of allowing amateurs who did not sell 
their work to use his process without a license, but not before 
amateurs all over the country had taken " French leave” to 
do so. 

In reply to a question as to colour sensitiveness in Talbotvpe. 
Mr. Bolas caused some amusement bv remarking that black and 
white were onlv shades of each other or degrees of the same 
thing, and that both, or either black and white, could be put 
over against discrimiaative colours, such as blue and red. 


The Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society hold their 
second annual exhibition at St. Marv's Hall, Lewisham, on 
March 22nd and 23rd. The judges are the Rev. F. C. Lambert, 
M.A., and Mr. A. Horsley Hinton. Entry forms can be pro- 
cured from the honorarv secretary, Mr. W. J. Browne, 169, 
Woolstone Road, Forest Hill. There is an open class, and the 
last day for sending in entry forms is March 8th. 


* The Business Life." By W. Gamble. Published by Pitman, 
1. Amen Corner ; price 1s. net. In a small volume of about 200 
pages we have a series of articles originally published in the 
“Trade Circular" of A. W. Penrose and Co., with which firm the 
author is assoclated. They were very well received at the time, 
aud numerous requests have been made that they should be pub- 
lished in some permanent form. This little volume is the 
author's reply to these requests. It contains much sound advice 
on a variety of topics, and we can well imagine that it would 
prove a stimulating volume, and for the young business man who 
wishes to succeed it should prove of value. Such subjects as 
competition, advertising, prices, profit, the giving of credit, self- 
-eliance, brains, the wasting of time, and other kindred subjects, 
are briefly but ably treated. The chapters on economy and 
method and the business instinct. should be specially useful, 
while the general aim of the author cannot be better expressed 
than in his own words in the preface. Speaking of the kind of 
business men most needed for the work of to-dav, he aptly savs: 
“We want men eager to improve, eager to prevent their fellow- 
n.en making a single false step, eager to help their emplovers— if 
thev are in emplovment—and eager to help those under them-— 
if thev are emploving others. "These are the men to whom these 
talks are addressed, but it is hoped others mav be stimulated to 
shake off their dulness and indifference, and be encouraged to 
regard their business life more hopefully, more ambitiously, and 
more strenuously.” 


South Suburban Photographic Society.— St a full meeting of the 
organising committee, heid at 27, High Street, Lewi ham, on Febru- 
ary 6, Mr. A. Haddon in the chair, it was decided to name the society 
the Scuth Suburban Photographic Society, and that steps should be 
at once taken to secure headquarters at Lewisham Junction. Eight 
new members were added to the committee, including the 
Astronomer Royal, and Messrs. Vivian Orchard (Town Clerk of 
Deptford), Francis L. Robinson (Town Clerk of Greenwich), P. C. 
Cornford, and E. W. Andrew (former secretary of the Bromley 
Camera Club). The Astronomer Royal was provisionally elected 
president, and it was resolved to invite the M.P.’s and Mavors of 
Greenwich, Lewisham, and Deptford, Canon Barnes-Lawrence, 
Rev. W. W. Hough (vicar of Lewisham), Messrs. E. Welborne 
Piper, F. J. Mortimer, T. K. Grant, A. Haddon, and other well- 
known amateurs to take office as vice-presidents. Mr. E. W. 
Andrew, of 12, Old Dover Road, was also elected joint hon. 
secretary, and as a result of the meeting steps will be taken to 
complete the organisation as early as possible and to appeal to the 
photographers of the three boroughs to throw in their lot with 
the society. 


Leek Photographic Society.—The society held their annual 
lantern slide competition at their rooms on February 4. The judge 
was Dr. J. W. Ellis, of Liverpool, who placed the first six slides as 
follows: rst, “ Sunshine and Shadow," F. Bradlev; 2nd. ** Hoar 
Frost and Snow," F. Bradley; 3rd, “ South Triforium, Gloucester," 
V. Prince; 4th, * Rounding the Bend," J. C. Miller; sth, “ Old- 
time Doorway,” Chas. Brassington ; and 6th, ©“ Snow Scene," S. E. 
Platt. Mr. Bradley was heartily congratulated on his success in 
winning the society's challenge medal for lantern slides, which he 
is entitled to hold for the vear. Readers are asked to note that 
Mr. J. €. Miller is now the hon. secretary of the society, and all 
communications should be addressed to him at Derby. Street, 
Leek. 
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The pageant proceeds slowly at first. It is difficult to realise that it 
is moving; but as days pass, little flowers begin to open, as though 
they were Nature's eyes, for chickweed is first of the coming procession 
to show its petals. n the greensward of the less frequented paths, its 
hundreds of tiny white flowers, peeping from amongst a mass of 
emerald green, tell us, in common with the wren's song, that spring 
is fast approaching. Then with the increasing sunshine comes the 
lesser celandine. This, the brightest of spring's first flowers, always 
appeals to us, and each can with the poet say : 

** There's a flower that shall be mine, 
"Dis the little celandine.” 
Because it is the gayest forerunner of the fuller resurrec- 
The first scenes in a 


And why? 
af tion from winter death which is yet to come. 


great pageant always attract attention, and aithough they may be of 
jo less account compared with the greater things to follow, they always 
command the notice of onlookers ; and so it 1s with the passing of the 


\ seasons. The wren's song, petals of chickweed, the yellow star-like 
disks of the celandine, and the cooing of pigeons in the yews, all have 
their peculiar fascination. They are the more welcome now because 
they are the first harbingers and sounds of spring. A few weeks hence 
the woods will be mare fully transformed, the sky will have a deeper 
blue; but nevertheless, we now admire the trees and bushes, although 
they are only tinted with red, and as yet wanting their fuller foliage, 
or the sky, with the light flecks of vapour floating across the pale blue 
background. We like to look forward to spring, especially when it is 


HE  pageant 


"ii, Hr Aie near. When;the hours and:days which are; all too short have 

Re oi an by notes "a, passed, it seems such a long time to wait for the violet to flower, or 

e uttered by à wren, l A the primrose to bloom once again! But when they are actually with 
ff i 


us, tlrey seem ever to impart to the joyous révival 9f the countryside 
a charm it did not possess before. In the days of early spring we can 
watch more closely the beginning of that great struggle which is about 


rched on the rough top 
of a decayed post; this 1s 
covered with lichen, and green 
moss hangs from its crumbling 
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joy, and jump from branch to branch as though this were indeed 
the first spring day. 


sides. The old post, which once i 

marked a part.of-the boundary of the now » 

deserted wood, is weather-worn; beetles have 

bored their tunnels about it, and it forms the 

home of hundreds of other tiny insects. Here 

and there the rotting wood has been pecked 

away, showing where the wren has been 

"digging" for food. Now he sits and sings 

on the top of what is a picturesque old post ; 

ivy trails at its base, and will soon quite cover 

it, and altogether this forms a fitting perch for 

this, almost the smallest of birds, to open, as 

it were, the grandest pageant that man can 

look upon. Again and again he gives out his 

song, uttered with his tiny brown tail bobbing | 

in unison with the notes; then he stands still and listens, once 

more peers into the crevices which have already been “ worked,” 

just to see if his keen little eyes have missed any insects, then 

hops gaily on his perch gnd sings again. His song finished, he (6 {ake 

flies to a heap of faggots, 'and for the time is lost to view. place FR 
The pageant has begun. The sun, for the first time after thé N a ture, 

melting of the snow, is rising ta shed his beams on the country that There isa 

a mighty change is to pass ‘over. It is a pale light, which first m y stery 

shines on leafless trees and bare land; but the earth seems to more creat 

receive the slight» warmth with gladness, while birds—large and jin the comes 7 

small, from the great eagle in the mountains to the little wren in ing on, and 

the woodside hedge—hail the first light of spring with delight, and ihe passing 

while some give out their harsh croaks, others pour out strains of — of the RAG 

sweet song. Under the shadow of the large trees the morning air sons, more 

is still chilly, and seems to have something left of the toüch of wonderful 

winter; but squirrels in the higher branches seem already to have than philo- 

forgotten there has been any hard weather, for they play for  sophy ever vet fathomed or interpreted. And one by one 


Neture is disclosing her hidden secrets to those who would know 
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displayed in the 
mounting and setting oft of our photographic prints, 
with borders of various widths and tones, why it is the 
lantern slide has remained the same. It is 
really surprising to notice the care and time 
some ardent amateurs will spend over a few prints, 
trying one tint after another, so as to secure 
a harmonious arrangement between mount and print, 
yet the same person will go on making slide after 
slide without the least thought for any effect beyond 
the masking out of the parts not required; and when the 
slides come to be shown in the lantern we get plenty of 
variety in shape and size of the pictures shown, but out- 
side of the picture is always the same dark tint for every 
picture. It may suit some slides well enough, but others 
it certainly does not, often making the high lights seem 
far too bright. And if it were for nothing else but variety 
in an evening's show of slides, the extra trouble taken 
over a few special subjects, by printing borders of vary- 
ing widths and densities, thereby giving them the ap- 
pearance of mounted prints, makes the thing well worth 
doing. And there are some slides which always look 
too large on the screen when the picture covers the 
whole of the slide. Another point is, that by keeping 
the picture in the centre of the slide, and having a suit- 
able border showing, you get the actual picture all in 
focus on the screen, and sharp from corner to corner, 
which is not always the case when the picture extends 


to the edges of the slide. The idea of doing this i5 
not new, but in the past has alwavs taken the, nature 
of double printing, first the picture and then the 
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much taste is on the cover glass, which is all 


very well to write about but not so easily done. 

It is always best when things can be made as simple 
as possible; there is no use of going a roundabout way 
when the straight road is in front of us. 
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Now I will try and describe the easiest way of print- 
ing the border at the same time as the picture. 

Unless the negative is very small, the slide will have 
to be made by reduction. Now, if we intend making a 
slide by reduction we generally mask off our negative 
with black paper before placing it in the reducing 
camera; and if our camera takes a half-plate, and the 
negative we want to reduce is on a quarter-plate, we 
have to use a carrier or a black paper mask the size of 
a half-plate, with an opening cut out to suit our quarter- 
plate negative. Now ‘‘ why should this mask be black 
paper? To keep out the light, vou say. Yes; but why 
should we keep out all the light? Why not let in a 
little of the light, and let that tint which it would give 
be our border? ”’ 

The whole thing is quite simple. If our reducing 
Camera takes a half-plate negative, and we are going 
to reduce from a quarter-plate negative to lantern slide 
size, and want to print a border or tint around our 
picture, we get a clean piece of glass half-plate size 
(an old negative cleaned), then we get a piece of thin 
white paper the same size, and paste it at the edges 
to our clear glass; then draw an opening in the centre 
by placing our quarter-plate negative on the paper, and 
running a pencil round it; then carefully cut an open- 
ing about a quarter of an inch inside the line, that is an 
opening about 32 inches by 23 inches; then put a touch 
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of gum on tke corners of the quarter-plate negative, and 
lay down over the opening, taking care to have the 
margins even all round. When the gum has had time 
to set we place the whole thing in the reducing 
camera, and proceed as usual, taking in as much of the 
border as is needful. 

A lantern plate exposed on this, for the time required 
to give vou a good slide from vour view negative, will 
give vou the picture in the centre of the plate with a 
narrow margin of white (where the negative overlapped 
the mask), then a dark or light border, according to tne 
thickness of the paper mask and the printing density 
of the picture negative. If a dark border is wanted 
use a thin paper, and for a light border use a thicker 
paper. 

If vour picture negative is on a film, you can trim 
the rebate marks off, and by having it a little smaller 
than the opening in the mask you can get a narrow 
black border, or tint, next to the picture, and a lighter 
tint outside of that again. 

Also, if you want to have a number of tints you can 
start by making a number of masks, with the same size 
opening inside, and a little smaller than each other on 
the outside, but for this the paper must be thin. 

There are a number of effects to be got with verv 
little trouble and no expense, and the colour of the 
border is alwavs in harmony with the tone of the slide. 

The most difficult thing is to get the margins square 
with the edges of the slide; but with a proper reducing 
camera this should be easily enough made right. 

When making trials never mind the border, expose 
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and develop for the picture, the border will take care 
of itself, and vou will soon find out the kinds and thick- 


nesses of papers which will give vou the various tints 
vou may want. 
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. “GASLIGHT.” 


HOTOGRAPHERS are often accused of being too conserva- 

tive; and the older they are the more conservative they 
become. Their objection to new things is the outcome of ex- 
perience. And again, those whose business it is to push new 
inventions often do so in a clumsy way. Take, for instance, 
gaslight or slow chloride paper. This has been on the market 
now for some vears, and has been well advertised, yet, until 
I saw two reproductions from photographs printed on gaslight 
paper in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for December 18, 1906, 
bv the worthy editor of that paper, I had no idea that gaslight 
paper could be made to give good prints. My past experience 
with it had always given me hard lights and intense blacks, and 
none of the specimens the makers of the various gaslisht 
papers put forth, which had come my way, had converted me 
to the use of that paper. Whenever work had to be done which, 
owing to the want of light, could not be done in carbon or 
in platinum, I had always done it in bromide, but Mr. Hinton's 
gaslight prints were so convincing that I got a packet from a 
dealer the next day. As every Wednesday afternoon in this 
ancient town of Whitby is given up to merry-making, shops and 
ofhces being closed, I thought I should master the paper while 
my neighbours enjoyed themselves. At one thirty p.m. it 
was quite a bright day, so I took the packet of paper into the 
dark room, shut the doors, and lit the gas. Then I opened the 
packet of paper, and looked for the printed instructions, which 
I hoped to find inside, for they were not on the outside of the 
packet, but no instructions were to be found; then I looked 
for the paper, but there was no paper, only one piece of straw- 
board, cut to fit the envelope. Talk of soap trusts, they were 
not in it with this gaslight paper. A whole half-ho'iday 
wasted, and no prints possible. 

Before the chemist who gave me the paper had his shutters 
down the next morning, I was waiting with the envelope and 
the bit of straw-board in my hand. When I showed them to 
him he was quite as much astonished as I was, when I had 
explained that there was no paper at all in the packet ; at last 
he found printed in the palest possible of violet inks on the 
back of the envelope, the words “ Dummy Packet." Packets 
of "samples," evidently made up to give away at meetings of 
photographic societies on the first of April. 

The dummy packet was soon exchanged for a real one, and 
then my troubles began. 


By F. M. 


The instructions were simple enough; they were all on a smail 
piece of japer a few inches square; but they took many hours to 
master.  lirst. of all, hke a good photographer, I began with 
the fixing bath. This was advised to be an acid one, and though 
I always use such, I left nothing to chance and began to make up 
a new one exactly as the instructions said. I dis olved the sulphite 
of soda in so much water and hunted for the bottle of sulphuric 
acid. Then I remembered that this had been thrown away because 
the top of the stopper of the bottle had got broken off. As I 
thought that the addition of so much sulphuric acid might cause 
enough heat to crack the bottle, I poured the sulphite into a jug 
and went down the street to the chemist's to get him to add the 
requisite amount of acid. Nearly everyone whom I met wished me 
a happy Christmas, and some said that it looked as if I intended to 
spend a merry one. One old gentleman even wished to know if 
I had anything good in the jug. 

After mixing the fixing bath, the developer was made, and then 
a print was tried from an average negative, thirty seconds at a 
distance of seven inches; this developed quite right. A thinner 
negative was tried with twenty seconds, but it wanted twenty-five 
to give a good print. All the prints made were pretty good, and 
though I searched the instructions through to see how they were 
to be dried, I could not find anv. There were many other things 
l wished to know about this gaslight paper, but for reasons best 
known to themselves the’ makers said very little. They said 
nothing about the effect of temperature on the results, surely an 
oversight, for all developers containing hvdrokinone are very slow 
if used at a low temperature, neither did they say what effect 
diluting the developer would have. As the prints from some 
negatives were too hard, I tried diluting the developer to a quarter 
of the original strength, but I could not see that the prints were 
any more harmonious. Although the prints in the washing water 
were full of blisters, these all disappeared in drying, 

On comparing the finished prints with some platinotvpes and 
carbons from the same negatives, it was impossible to sav that the 
saslights had it in most cases, only where the negatives were too 
thin to give good prints by the other two methods were the gaslight 
prints better. 

The morals of this tale are two in number. When you fetch the 
acid in a jug from the chemist—fetch it in the dark; and if you 
intend to print by gaslight, develop your regatives for less than 
half vour usual time. 
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HE very word group 
suggests difficulties to 
the photographer with 
any kind of portrait 
experience. He always 
has the relationship of his sitter towards himself to 
consider, and now here is another personality, creating 
a fresh relationship, and, after all, it is of the first 
importance in portrait work to get really in sympathy 
with one’s sitter. 

This fresh difficulty is supposing the group to consist 
of only two people; but supposing it embrace three or 
four, it is naturally a greater strain on the photo- 
grapher to maintain a high standard of spontaneous 
and individual work, and not give 
up aspirations after true artistic ex- 
pression, and lapse comfortably on 
to that level which is content with 
getting the different members of the 
group in, showing as much of their 
faces as possible, and just not 
bothering about anything else. 

Of course, the very last thing a 
photographer requires of his group 
is that the members of it shall look 
as if they were being photographed. 
Not that he expects them to be 
deeply engaged in some occupation, 
but they should appear to have some 
interest in each other, instead of 
showing the consciousness of the 
photograpnic ordeal all over their 


Ed 


The usual conscious and ugly group. 


HAPPILY 
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lustrated article by Carine CADBY- 


February 19, 1907. 


faces and figures, so that they are perfectly oblivious 
of anything else. 

A group should not be a portrait of one person on 
the same print as the portrait of another person; else 
where is the raison d'étre of being photographed 
together? There should surely be some evidences of 
association in the members of a group, some reason 
suggested for their having chosen to be taken together. 

In Germany, when a couple are engaged, the fact is 
not only announced in the papers, but the happy pair 
are at once photographed together to send away to 
absent relations and friends. The Germans are 
straightforward as well as naive, and the group tells 
the news. Sometimes the lovers are happily smiling 
irm in arm, sometimes the betrothed man looks pro- 
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tectingly down on the bride, and in 
every case there is not the least 
doubt left in the densest mind why 
these two people had a group in- 
stead of two separate photographs ! 
No doubt, we English, who are so 
much more self-conscious and sensi- 
tive of ridicule, would be shocked at 
what we should consider such an 
exhibition of bad taste, but, after 
all, the idea is an artistic one, and 
we can at least learn from it not to 
be satisfied with wooden, disjointed 
groups that have no meaning. 

Naturally the easiest group to do 
is that of a mother and child, the 
association is so very evident. The 
photographer will have no bother 
about posing, for this little group 
will arrange itself in a spontaneous 
and graceful manner. These two 
most intimate friends cannot help 
looking natural together. 

For book and article illustration 
the members of a group often have 
to be engaged in some occupation, 
and, with the exigencies of the 
camera, it is not always easy to get 
them to look absolutely natural. 
Supposing one is using the lens 
very near up—and somehow this 
seems always necessary—a great 
deal should be sacrificed to getting 
the figures all on one plane, as one 


figure out of proportion in size 
would spoil the best group. One 
must also be careful that the 


models are really acting their parts, 
and that that their expressions are 
absolutely whole-hearted, for it is 
so often the expression that tells 
the tale. 

It is almost hopeless to get cha- 
racteristic and natural groups of 
peasants of any country, unless 
they are photographed without 
their knowing it. With no previous 
training, it is very difficult to get 
them to pose. It is only Mr. Keighley who comes 
across these geniuses of Italian peasants who, with un- 
conscious grace, compose so well in his pictures. We 
ordinary people must just take our chance, and not let 
our models into the secret. The illustration (p. 164) is of 
a German washerwoman being asked if she will allow 
herself and her family to be photographed. The 
novelty of the idea so engrossed her that she was 
happily oblivious that the great event was at that 
moment taking place. The result, after her consent 
had been gained, is also shown in the illustration on the 


THE GIRL WITH 


LIVE in a room with the girl with the folded hands: she often 
makes me feel very small. Though the man to whom I owe 
her presence died a hundred years ago, I feel that my knowledge 
is many a century behind his. 
We photographers have been taking portraits for over fifty 
vears, and have had help from no end of distinguished opticians 
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Often the expression tells the tale. 


previous page—the usual conscious and ugly group. 

It is a pity groups are generally avoided by photo- 
graphers, for thev give much scope for originality, and 
have a greater interest years hence than a single 
portrait. 

Herr Dührkoophas shown us what can be done in this 
way, and what an infinite variety, undreamed of by 
ordinary photographers, lies in the art of grouping 
figures. He teaches one, indeed, not to rest content 
with letting one's sitters just stand up or sit down to 
be photographed. 
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FOLDED HANDS. 


and chemists. Yet we have never taken a portrait like this 
of the girl. Look at her hair; there is but little light on it, yet 
one can, without getting up out of one’s chair, feel how soft 
itis. Look at the colour on her cheek ; this mezzotint engraving 
has more colour in it than I ever saw in any photograph. Why 
is this? Why? Why?—F. M. S. 
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HE question of what exposure to give 

under all the varying circumstances 
and conditions in which it is possible 
to practise the photographic art (in deference to your 
tender susceptibilities, oh ye painters and sculp- 
tors, I spell it with a small ‘‘a’’!) is one of 
such paramount importance that no apology, I 
think, is needed for adding a few more words 
to the vast number already written on this subject. It 
is in the out-of-the-way paths, gentle reader, that I 
would lead you. Doubtless if I wished to immortalise 
Tom's poodle, Dick's motor-car, or Harry’s yacht, vou 
would be able to reel off (after due consultation of your 
Watkins’ or Ilford exposure meter, or your Burroughs 
and Wellcome's pocket-book) the correct exposure, to 
within a small fraction of a second, for all the varying 
factors present, such as F/11, 2.30 p.m., November, 
Barnet ortho. plate, diffused light, four times yellow 
screen, etc., ctc. 

But let me transport you to, sav, Algiers, and plant 
vou down face to face with a total eclipse of the sun, 
or call upon you—a well-known photographic expert, 
perhaps, and winner of prizes—to perpetuate the 
memory of a Christmas evening party, the only illumi- 
nant available being two acetvlene motor lamps-- and 
then where are you? 

Total eclipses—i.e., the periods of totalitv —do not 
last more than a minute or two as a rule (six minutes 
being, I believe, about the record length of duration), 
and vou may never see another; and Christmas parties 
only occur annually, and the following year the '' centre 
of interest " may be in Lapland, or married, or some- 
thing like that, so unless you have gauged vour ex- 
posure correctly, those golden occasions will have 
slipped away into the limbo of the eternal, and, 


“Like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
Leave not a rack behind," 
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in the shape (42% 
of a perma- 
nent record. Herein lies the pathos, the unutterable 
pathos of photography-- its utter irrevocability. 

'" The pity of it, Iago! oh, the pity of it, Iago! ” 
The irrevocability of photography! | Oh subject for 
photographic essavists! Oh theme for minor poets of 


Fig. 2. 


a pessimistic turn of mind! What Salon pictures are 
hidden in the plates on which two exposures were acci- 
dentally made! What poems fit for R. P.S. walls lie 
dormant in the films that I have fogged! Yet not I, 
but the light that was in my dark-room. The irrevoca- 
bility of photography! When I think of it, my heart 
is fit to break for very chagrin, but it is a sad and 
weakening thought; away with it! for how can one 
expect things to go straight in a world that is so 
round? 

To return to our subject. By ‘‘ abnormal conditions 
of lighting ’’ I mean all those produced from artificial 
sources, such as candles, lamps, electric light, flash 
powders, the moon, etc.—every condition of light, in 
fact, that is not the plain, unvarnished light from the 
sun. Obviously, in the absence of tables or books 
referring to these illuminants, the only way to deter- 
mine the exposure necessary under such conditions is 
bv trial and error. The accompanying illustrations 
show some of these '' trials,"' and it is hoped that they 
mav serve as some sort of a guide to the beginner 
desirous of sailing in these photographic waters, and 
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perchance save him from a few of 
the corresponding errors. 

In all these examples ''rapid "' 
plates were used (of rapidity 1 as 
compared with ‘‘ ordinary ° 1), and 
the exposures have, for the sake of 
uniformitv, been worked out for 
F;r1, though that stop was not 
actually used in every instance. 
Let us start—as regards the degrec 
or amount of luminosity—from the 
lowest, and work our way through 
the various illuminants up to the 
highest, the source of light itself, 
ie., the sun. In this way we shall 
obtain, as it were, a comparative 
actinic table. 

First of all comes our domestic 
and familiar friend, the candle. A 
picture of some near object, say a 
staircase, lit by the light of a soli- 
tarv candle, requires an exposure of 
about four hours, with F/11. 

Then we come to the ordinary 
small oil lamp of about five or 
six candle power. A rose taken 
with such a lamp, which was so 
arranged that the whole of the light 
was concentrated (by reflection) on 
the petals of the flower, by means of 
a magnifying looking-glass (not un- 
familiar to shavers) required an ex- 
posure of 15 min. with F/11. 

Next in order come the ordinary 
eight and sixteen candle power 
electric lights. 

Fig. 1 shows a girl's face resting 
on a large glass bowl, or, rather, 
sphere, at the centre of which was 
placed an eight-candle power electric 
light; exposure, 3 min. F/r:. The 
prolonged exposure necessary in 
these cases somewhat  militates 
against portrait studies unless the 
figure can be arranged in a very easy 
and restful position. 


; i Fig. 3. 

Next in sequence comes the arc dis 
lamp. A picture taken at nine o'clock in the evening which might very well have ‘ Solitude " for its title. 
of a crowded skating-rink in Switzerland, illuminated The picturesque entrance courtyard of the Hotel du 


with five arc lamps (two of which were included 
in the photograph) required an exposure of two 
hours with F/tr. Needless to say, not a trace 
of any human beings appears on the print, 


Fig 4 
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Cháteau, Ouchy, Lausanne, lit up by alarge arc lamp 
also tempted the exposure of a plate (30 min., EF /11). 
Three white horizontal bands across the face of the 
resulting print (caused by the lights of an electric tram 
which passed between the camera and the object photo- 
graphed) sound a warning note—i.e., don't imagine 
that because the exposures required for this class of 
subject are so long vou can play tricks and move 
lights (even candles) about in front of the camera for 
however short a time. 

Fig. 2 shows a picture taken with a Kodak flash- 
powder (whole carton), and introduces a ghost on the 
staircase as well, by way of a diversion. 

Next we have the electric-lighted theatre. To the 
bridge scene in ''Toddles"" an exposure of F/8, 
45 seconds, —1.e., F/11, go seconds—was given. The 
exposure required, however, is too long to avoid move- 
ment on the part of the actors. 

Next in order of merit comes the lamp plus electric 
light plus arc light combination, as illustrated in street 
scenes by night. Most amateurs have, I suppose, tried 
their hands at this at some period of their photographic 
experience, and it is a subject that periodically crops up 
in articles in the photographic papers. One example 
will serve as an illustration; see fig. 3 (exposure TI / i1, 
20 minutes). 

Next in order of luminosity comes the electric search- 
light, by the aid of which fig. 4 was taken. It shows 
the figures of two of the men who were working the 
apparatus silhouetted against the darkness. Note the 
reflection of the lens of the camera to the right of the 
figures. Exposure FE /11, 4 sec. 

At this stage we quit the terrestrial illuminants, 
and find there are two celestial sources of 
light to be considered—(:) lightning, (2) tke moon. 
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(1) Now lightning is the only subject about which 
the photographer need have no qualms as to length of 
exposure, for, as everyone knows, it is its own ex- 
posure, and, as it were, uncaps the lens for us. You 
plant vour camera on the window sill (with shutter 
drawn), and the lightning does the rest. 

Fig. 5 shows a single flash taken at 10.15 p.m. at 


Fig. 6. 


Tours in France, and calculated to be about three 
miles in length. 


"What time the lightning's fierce career began, 
And o'er heaven's rending arch the rattling thunder ran." 


(2) Moonlight. An article on moonlight photo- 
graphy appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 
March 20, 1906. For an ordinary '' lunar ” landscape 
be eee required is from one to three hours, with 

Lastly we come to a total eclipse of the sun (sec 
fig. 6), which was taken at Algiers in May, 1900, totality 
lasting 60 seconds (exposure F / r1, 14 secs.) 


————á 
ON LOST CHANCES. 


F anyone had offered me a penny for my thoughts the 
other night, I should have told him that I was thinking 
of the many opportunities that photographers missed. There is 
nothing strange in that; but I may add that, at the time I was 
thinking of the missed opportunities, I was sitting in a railway 
carriage which was so badly lit that I could not see to read, and 
was holding in my hand, unopened and uncut, the December 
number of the Studio. Therefore when I got home and opened 
this delightful magazine, it was odd that the first thing which 
caught my eye—I always open a book or a paper at the end 
first and turn the pages backwards way: why, 1 do not know— 
was an article by '* The Lay Figure " on “ Missed Opportunities." 
The opportunities in the Studio and those I was thinking of 
were, however, not the same. I was thinking of the pictures 
which so many photographers passed, pictures which they evi- 
dently had not seen or could not see. 
How rarely it happens that when one takes up a book of travel 
one finds the illustrations as good as thev might be! Rich 


people now wander all over the world with their hand cameras in , 


their hands, and ofien publish accounts of their travels. They 
often go into places where no camera has ever been before, but 
for want of—what shall I call it? Education?—hardly ; a public 
school and a university should educate a man, but I am afraid 
that at such places young men are not taught to see. 

Take any book of travels illustrated with photographs. What 
do we find? Views of most magnificent scenery made common- 
place for the want of a little thought in the choice of a stand- 
point, or the use of a lens of too long or too short a focus. 
And the figure subjects—figures which ought to remind one of 
the work of Phidias or Praxiteles—stand with hands hanging 
down on either side, looking straight into the camera. Now and 
then, in the distance, are to be seen figures in natural positions, 
who evidently thought that the photographer could not see them 
—doubtless he did not, yet his camera did. Yet how rarely has 
the beauty of such grouvs ever struck the photographer. Is it 
that the hardship of travel in strange countries knocks all the 
poetry out of the travellers, or is it that travellers generally do 


not stay long enough in anv place to find out what is beautiful 
and what is not? 

One can understand that when a traveller takes a photo- 
grapher with him in his travels, the latter may have an 
unpleasant time of it, for the traveller may not have learnt that 
it may be worth while to wait for weeks with the camera in 
one particular spot to get the right effect. 

Even at home we all let our opportunities slip past us. “Things 
seen every day would charm us by their beauty could we onlv 
see them afresh for the first time. Oddly enough, even familiar 
scenes seem to have the power of appealing to us at intervals. 
The pictures are there all the time, we only are different. Some- 
times an enforced stay indoors through illness or accident enables 
us to see old views with fresh faces: sometimes the beauty re- 
turns In a way we cannot explain. 

It is surprising how alert we must be to seize most of our 
pictorial opportunities: no time for thought about upright 
plates or lengthways plates; no time for rising the front or 
swinging the back. In two seconds from its first appearance the 
opportunity will often have gone. We must therefore cultivate 
the habit of acting with the utmost precision at once. 

It is when provided with a hand camera of box form that the 
photographer feels that he is master of the situation; if only 
his lens is big enough and the light good enough, he will be 
sure of his quarry, if some mistaken friend does not jog his 
elbow at the moment of exposure. Even then our experienced 
photographer will not fret, for he knows that there are more 
kicks than halfpence to be had on this side of the stream. 

I heard of an amateur photographer going all the way from 
London to a watering-place in the north of Yorkshire one fine 
day this autumn. He went by road, too, not in a railway 
carriage which would not stop to let him photograph, but in a 
carriage of his own. Yet when he was asked if he had got 
any pictures by the way, on the old coach road, he replied: 
“ Not so much as one!" He rode in a motor car. Would not 
you and I, reader, like to count the opportunities he lost? 

. F. M. S. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF Rev. P. BRONTË. 


The original position of the stocks at Coventry was in the Broad- 
gate, but within recent vears they have been moved to their present 
resting place, at the side of St. Mary's ‘Hall. We are indebted to 
Mr. W. L. Vorlev, of Leicester, for this example of a good “record.” 
From time to time we have reproduced on this page very many 
examples of stocks, so that now our list is a very long one; but to 
make it still more complete, we should at all times be ead to have 
pirticulars or prints, and preferably both, from readers who may 


have photographs of stocks. 
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STOCKS AT COVENTRY. 
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Condueted by Edgar H. Carpenter. 


The two small repro- 
ductions are reminiscent 
of the Brontë family, 
and are contributed by 
Mr. T. N. Murray. The 
Irish cabin is where the 
Rev. Pat Brontë, of 
Haworth, was — born, 
near Glascar, co. Down, 
Ireland, and the long 
thatched cottage in the 
background, where he 
used to play about. ]t 
1s still used as a black- 
smiths working place. 
The other print shows 
the latest home of Hugh 
Brontë, father of the 
Rev. P. Brontë. 


FONT AT CURDWORTH. By REv. A. CORBET. 
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STOCKS AT WEST MosxTiON. .. By W. O. E. MEADE-KING. 
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Our reproduction of the fine old Norman Font at Curdworth, in 
Warwickshire,,is one of-a very large number of record subjects 
kindly sent to us from time to time by the Rev. Athelstan Corbet, of 
Leamington. The base of this font is also an ancient font, a cement 
shaft joining the two. 


Stocks and whipping post in the churchyard of St. Augustine, 
West Monkton, near Taunton, Somerset, were kindly sent by 
W. O. E. Meade-King, of Maidenhead. 


The following communication from a reader, who also encloses 
prints illustrating the two subjects, is of interest to * record "' 
readers : — In pulling down old property at the rear of the parish 
church, Macclesfield, in order to form pleasure grounds, Councillor 
Clayton and his workmen discovered that what apparently was an 
old stone building was a fine example of Early English architecture 
in black and white. It was carefully stripped of its wood casing 
and outside stucco, and proved to be a most interesting relic, as it 
is believed to be either the old grammar school, founded by Sir 
John Percyvale, in the year 1502, à native of the town and after- 
wards Lord Mayor of London, or the priest's house, as it is 
adjoining the parish church." The second communication is in 
reference to a print of an interior, showing a silk-weaver at work. 
« In front of the weaver are the sets of thread harness, which are 
lifted alternately by the strings and foot treadles, thus dividing the 
silk threads of the warp, which passes through eyelets in the 
hamess, whilst the shuttle shoots between, carrying with it another 
thread ina small quill or spool. The ‘fly, as it is termed, is swung 
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backward and forward each time the shuttle passes, and presses the 


` thread up to those previously woven, thus making compact, firm silk 


cloth. A piece of white paper is pieeed under the loom to enable 


the weaver to see more eusily any broken threads of silk." 


A correspondent desires copies of the Roman Gateway at Lincoln, 
Jews’ House, Lincoln, Saxon Churoh at Bradford-on-Avon, and 
offers in exchange a selection from à number of churches and castles, 
etc., in Surrey and Sussex. 


The following short list of books relating to the town and cathedra! 
of St. Albans may be of interest to readers ; —1n. Lewis's “ Topo- 
eraphical Dictionary of England and Wales ” there are four columns 
of history and description. A small guide (6d.) can be purchased 
from the vergers, published by G. Bell and Sons, London. In 
“Our English Minsters" there is a 36-page description, mostlv 
about the abbey church, by Rev. Canon Liddell (Isbister and Co.). 


In our issue of January 8 we gave an illustration of a crab or 
cider mill. Writing in reference to this a correspondent says :—— 
& The crab mill in to-day’s A. P. has indications that the stone was 
not made for that purpose. The marks of cutting for a grinding 
surface are very apparent ; it is an old mill-stone.” Our corre- 
spondent is also good enough to send a print of an old crab mill at 
Sandford, Sap; which, whilst being similar in construction, differs 
in having quite a smooth surface edge. We should welcome other 


prints of subjects such as these. 
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GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND AMATEURS. 


HE annual exhibition of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 

Amateur Association was opened on the 2nd inst. in the 
Association's rooms, 18o, West Regent Street, Glasgow, and re- 
mained open till the 16th inst. inclusive. Slightly more numerous 
than last year, the quality of the entries is also lighter, on the 
whole. Two years ago, as the result of a period of experimentation, 
the members resolved that bronze medals alone should be awarded 
in all the classes, but in order to induce the more timid to exhibit, 
sections. were provided in each class for those who had never 
previously obtained an award. This vear the same procedure was 
followed, to the satisfaction of the judges and exhibitors alike. 
Most judges would gladly be relieved of the task of piacing three 
pictures, with little or nothing between them in the matter of 
quality, first, second, and third. 

In Class IIL—the most important of the whole exhibition—con- 
fined to members who had previously won an award, the " honours 
men? gave an exeellent display. Very few of the forty-six entries 
could be classed a& the "usual thing," eloquent testimony to the 
educative value of an occasional appeal to experienced and trust- 
worthy appraisers of artistic merit. A most promising contribution 
his been made in the section of the same class—landscape, sea- 
scape, architecture, etc., over half-plate size—by those members 
who have not previously gained an award anywhere. If the quality 
is less equal, the medalled pictures and a few others prove the 
existence of a stratum of pictorial ability which should do much to 
maintain the reputation of the association. Exhibitors in the 
sections free from limitation as to size have exercised unusual 
restraint, The largest pictures are of modest dimensions—15 bv 12 
and under; vet much of the dainty work shown in the sections 
for half-plate and under would have gained in breadth and distinc- 
tion had it been enlarged. A low-toned subject can never have 
justice fully done to it under half-plate size; it must sparkle to 
arrest the eye. 

Distinctly the most disappointing classes are those confined to 
portraiture, groups, and figure studies. Neither the old hands nor 
the novices can be congratulated on the result of their labours. 
The “ Outing " Class is also disappointing, although it is almost a 
truism that the chief value of out-door meetings lies in their social 


Hull Photographic Society.—The lecture by Mr. W. S. Parrish 
before the Hull Society recently upon Photographic Defects and 
Failures proved instructive to new members and interesting to older 
hands. The first question of importance is to see the ruby light 
is safe for charging slides and sheaths, as many plates are fogged 
at the outset in this way. The next points to bear in mind and 
avoid are under and over exposure, fogged plates atter leaving the 
dark-room, incorrect development, negatives lacking in sharpness, 
incorrectly exposed with regard to moving objects, bad composition 
and wrong lighting. If such things are neglected and treated with 
indifference, think of the wasted time and money in going tours or 
spending an afternoon only to find one or other of these making 
their appearance, and the disappointment in consequence. 
[tis very essential to thoroughly understand the working parts of 
vour apparatus, the lens in conjunction with the stops, the rising 


character. Pictorial work is never done in herds. The wise photo- 
grapher is he who, realising the pictorial possibilities of the district 
visited, returns alone, or with a kindred soul for companion for 
serious work in peace and quietness. 

Once upon a time the lantern slide class was the most popular 
in the Association's exhibitions. Half a century of entries was not 
uncommon. This year there are but six exhibitors. It has been 
suggested that the increasing vogue of the hand camera, and the 
growing popularity of the cinematograph are killing the taste for 
lantern slide making. 

The judges were Messrs. J. Craig Annan, Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
and Wm. Goodwin, who made the following awards : — 


Class I., landscape, seascape, architecture, etc.; sizes, half-plate 
and under (open to members who have won any award at any pho- 
tographic exhibition) : « Kilchurn Castle,” Dr. Andrew Richmond ; 
“Moths’ Eggs," J.Duncan Leslie; “The Gates of the West," Charles 
J. Bryden; " Evening at the Harbour," James M‘Kissack. Class II., 
ditto (open only to members who have not won any award at any 
photographic exhibition): “A Bit of Old Edinburgh," J. 
MacWilliams; ** Adela," John A. Stewart. Class III., ditto; sizes, 
above half-plate (open to members who have won any award) : 
* A Corner of Whitby Harbour," James M:Kissack; ‘ Requiem,’ 
John Norman, junr. ; “The Path," A. Herbert Brown; * And on the 

osom of the Deep, the Smile of Heaven Lay," A. R. Cormick. 
Class IV., ditto (open to members who have not won any award): 
“On the Avrshire Coast," A. J. Garwood; *'*Mylor Creek, Cornwall," 
Richard Prosser; " Evening,” J. MacWilliams; * The Lion Inn, 
Wells," E. T. Goslin. Class V., portraiture, groups, and figure 
studies (open to members who have won any award): 
* Bubbles," James S. Wilson ; “Waiting their Turn," D. M. 
Filshill. Class VI., ditto (open to members who have not won 
any award): “ Grey Thrums," J. Cuthbertson. Class VII., lan- 
tern slides (open to members who have won any award): 
landscape, John W. Downs. Class VIII., ditto (open to mem- 
bers who hàve not won any award): A. J. Garwood. Class IX., 
pictures taken at outdoor meetings in 1906, any size: “ Spring- 
time," John Young. 


See to it you get, or learn to get, à good 
negative first, and any failure in printing egn be repeated, but not 
often the subject, etc. Also learn what a dry plate really is. Use 
an actinometer to test the light at the moment of exposure; and 
these things attendcd to, success will be sure to follow, with patience 
and perseverance. 

Nelson Photographic Society.— The Neison Society have just held 
their first exhibition, and the success attained rellects great credit 
on the members. The entries numbered 473, and amongst the 
exhibitors were Messrs. J. Walton, Wanless, W. A. Clark, F. Judge, 
C. E. Walmslev, W. T. Clegg, Atherton, Bellingham, Duhrkoop, 
and Dan Dunlop. The ladies were well represented by Mrs. 
Barton, Mrs. Dunlop, Miss Marillier, and Miss Stevenson. The 
competition was very 


front, and shutter. 


keen, especially in the slide sections, the 
judges being Messrs. A. Keighley and T. Lee-Syms. 


February 19, 1907. 
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| ^e] m O produce a self-developing plate the 
AS JR ) , developer may be incorporated with the film 
— d Itself, or it may be applied to the plate as a 
“ backing," which will dissolve immediately the 
plate is placed in water, which has thus access tothe film. The latest 
addition to the long list of dry-plates is the ‘‘ Watalu,” which 
belongs to the latter class. The developer, in the form of a white 
powder, covers the glass side or back of the plate, and no chemical 
whatsoever, but water only, is required for the purposes of develop- 
ment. In this, and in the fact that the plates are manufactured 
by Messrs. Wellington and Ward, one discovers that the name 
“Watalu”’ is of the nature of a pun, and'in consequence it will be 
easily remembered. 

These plates are made in three grades—Speedy, Iso. Speedy, 
and Landscape—and the speeds are the same as in the same 
grades and names in the Wellington series. 

The quantity of water to be used for each sized plate is to be 
carefully noted and adhered to,viz. : — 


For a quarter-plate ........................... 
For a half-plate ............................... 2-43 
For a whole-plate 
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The temperature of the water for normal exposures is 60 degs. 
Fahr. The plate is immersed in the water, and then, in our 
experience, it is well to get the finger under the plate and to 
work it up and down in the water, in order to assist the rapid 
solution of the developer, upon which even development depends. 
The image on a correctly exposed plate will appear in less than one 
minute, and the factor is 5. The usual washing and fixing 
follow in order. 

It will be obvious that the rapid solution of the developer on the 
back will be more certain if a dish with a ribbed bottom be 
employed, as thereby the plate does not come in contact with the 
dish; but in actual practice such à dish does not appear to be 
essential. 

By increasing the quantity of water for a plate of any given 
size, the behaviour of the plate will be modified, and thus a certain 
amount of control can be exercised ; moreover, the temperature of 
the water exerts considerable influence. 
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Now as to our own experiences. “ Watalu”’ 
plates of the ** Speedy " grade—that is, having an Q 
H. and D. speed of about 200—were exposed 
on two figure subjects in an ordinary room about 
3.30 on a very dull day in February—one subject at the far end of 
the room from the window, with heavy shadows about and only a 
small towel as a reflector, and the other nearer to the window, and 
easier to get sufficiently exposed. 

We developed the latter exposure first, as more likely to be 
normal, and the development was regular and progressive, and 
density was built up gradually as the development proceeded. 
It may be as well to warn the amateur that the apparent den- 
sity is much greater than the real, and that unless this is remem- 
bered probably some disappointment will be caused, as the 
deposit appears to be a grey one and to lose much in the fixing 
bath. We were aíraid that we had carried density almost too 
far, but the negatives of the first subject were well graded and of 
excellent printing density. The high lights included, which 
might easily have become too dense in relation to the heavy 
shadows, were not of undue printing density. The second sub- 
ject, it was anticipated, might easily have been under-exposed, 
and the shadows were heavy, so the volume of water was in- 
creased, and the temperature raised. Though, of course, develop- 
ment was slowed, and the operation resembled stand develop- 
ment, matters progressed satisfactorily, and negatives of good 
quality obtained, though slightly less contrasty than the others. 
Outdoor exposures yielded equally satisfactory results. The mixture 
containing the developer, which is spread on the back of the plate, 
does not apparently profess to be of an anti-halation character, so 
that ** Watalu? backed in the ordinary way cannot be employed. 
It has been suggested that, should one wish for any reason to use 
some other developer than that with which the plate is furnished, 
the backing can be removed and the plate developed in the 
ordinary way, and presumably the developer backing thus removed 
could be employed for developing any other plate. l 

The ** Watalu" plate is the property of ‘The Self-Developing 
Dry-Plate Company," but is, by arrangement, being issued by 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree. The prices are rs. 6d. 
for quarter-plates, 3s. 6d. for half-plates, and so on. 


e 


e 
ZEISS'S “MINIMUM-PALMOS" CAMERA. 


E are sorry to find that in our notice of the instrument we 

inadvertently stated the price of the camera, with three 
dark slides and leather case, to be £5, whereas it should have 
been £13 Ss. 

It may be as well also to remind our readers while we are on 
the subject of this camera that it is fitted with the new safety 
focal-plane shutter. The slit of this shutter is closed during the 
operation of being wound up, and not until the shutter is re- 
leased will it attain its proper exposure width. The result of 
this is that in the case of roll films it is unnecessary to insert 
the draw-shutter in the roll-holder after an explosion, if the 


— 


The Scottish Photographic Federation has a small magazine, 
published monthly and known as “The Secretary's Letter." 
The number for February lies before us, and though small in 
bulk, it is full of various information. The Salon secretary 
gives the full arrangements for the forthcoming Salon; the 
lantern secretary a list of dates already booked for the Federa- 
tion slides. There is a list of forthcoming exhibitions and com- 
petitions, and some useful information about the new Barnet 
contact gaslight lantern plates and on the development of 
gaslight lantern plates in general. The Roval Standard 
orthochromatic plate manufactured by Messrs. Cadett and Neall 
comes in for a lengthy review, while in a sale and exchange 
column, advertisements of apparatus can be inserted at the rate 
of three words a penny. The monthly organ of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation is a sort of Liebig's extract of photo- 
graphic information—much matter in small bulk. 


shutter be wound up again. All operations in connection with 
the shutter are performed by means of the shutter winding head, 
which is the only part of the mechanism projecting beyond the 
camera body. Setting the slit for time, instantaneous exposures, 
or opening it wide for focussing upon the ground glass screen, 
are all done from the outside. 

The advantages of these conveniences will be duly appreciated 
by the pictorial worker, who requires as little attention as pos- 
sible necessary for mere technical operations, while to the busy 
operator the saving in time and the convenience in manipula- 
tion will make their appeal. 


+++ 


Preston Camera Club.—Owing to pressure of work, Mr. Yates 
has resigned his position as hon. secretary of the club, and Mr. C. 
Mantell, 54, Garstang Road, Preston, has been appointed in his 
place. f 


The King's Heath and Moseley Photographic Society, of which 
Mr. J. Page Croft is president, are enjoying a most successful 
session, and the tneetings are well attended by enthusiastic 
members. On Monday Mr. A. R. Teague, secretary of the 
Handsworth Photographic Society, gave a most interesting and 
instructive address and demonstration on * Bromide Printing." 
in which was emphasised the great need of care and cleanliness 
in this process. Mr. A. Roffey, who followed with a demon- 
stration on “ Gaslight Printing," produced some striking effects 
with tinted papers. The honorary secretary, Mr. F. Lane, 
Livingstone Road, King's Heath, will be pleased to give parti- 
culars of the society to any intending members. 


ms 
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By Themas Bolas FCS-FIC. 
NOTIONS OF THE WEEH. 


We are reminded by the report of the International Com- 
mittee on atomic weights of the important difference be- 
tween those numbers or ratios which depend on experi- 
mental determination, such, for example, as atomic weights, 
melting points, or solubilities, and those numbers or ratios 
which are the result of abstract reasoning, such as the 
capacity ratio of a cone and cylinder of equal diameter and 
height, or the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter. Numbers of the former class are constantly under 
revision, and no one can confidently say he knows them 
truly or exactly. 

In the latest table of international atomic weights, as 
given in the last issue (January 30, 1907) of the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Chemical Society,” silver, bromine, and iodine 
come in for revision, but not so considerably as to materially 
affect the calculations relative to equivalence in emulsion 
making. As regards silver, the reporters (Messrs. F. W. 
Clarke, Henri Moissan, Wilhelm Ostwald, and T. E. Thorpe) 
say :—“ In an attempt to determine the source of error in 
Stas’s figures for nitrogen, Guye and Ter Gazarian examined 
the fundamental potassium chlorate ratio. They found that 
potassium chlorate crystallises with a small quantity of 
chloride as an impurity, the amount being nearly constant 
and about 2.7 parts in ten thousand. Applying this cor- 
rection to Stas’s ratios, his value for silver is lowered from 
107.93 to 107.89. A re-discussion of ten fundamental ratios 
gave figures for silver ranging from 107.871 to 107.908, or 
107.89 in mean. If this conclusion is sustained, the Stas 
ratios for silver nitrate wil! give a value for nitrogen in 
harmony with the figures obtained by Guye and Gray.” 
Bromine now figures as 79.96, and iodine as 126.97. 


The Safest Light for the Dark-room. 


The problem of getting a maximum of illumination for a 
given reaction upon the plates is complicated by several factors, 
among which may be mentioned the distress or disturbance which 
a pure, or nearly pure, red light causes to so many persons, a 
disturbance which Mr. W. E. Debenham attributed to the fact 
that such light chiefly affects or excites but one of the colour- 
sense systems ; and Mr. Debenham found that it is possible to so 
combine yellow sheets of paper or fabric with ‘cathedral 
green" glass (i.e., yellowish green, as distinguished from 
"signal green?! glass) as to obtain a greenish yellow illumina- 
tion, which is not only remarkably inactive in relation to 
ordinary plates, but is also peculiarly free from the distressing 
effect of low red light: this reei yellow light stimulating 
the three colour-sense systems about equally. By casting 
round and combining various yellow fabrics or papers and 
samples of cathedral green glass, and testing the effect on plates, 
any amateur may find for himself the means of realising, in the 
dark-room, the advantages of the right kind of yellowish-green 
light; but an easier course is now open. As a result: of the 
spectroscopic researches of Dr. C:.E. Kenneth Mees, researches 
frequently mentioned in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright have put on the market a special safe 
light, for use with colour-corrected plates, this safe light being 
a composite pane for fitting to the lantern, one chief merit of 
this composite pane being that it allows very little light to 
pass (a state of things which users of colour-corrected plates must 
put up with), but such light as does pass is mainly greenish 
yellow. This composite, if cut open at the bound edges, will 
be found to consist of two coated glasses (yellow and green! 
with a thickish green paper between them. When this paper 


An instructive instance of caution on the one hand and 
hasty confidence on the other hand, in the matter of a num- 
ber depending on experiment, arose out of Mr. Swinburne's 
paper on * New Incandescent Lamps," recently read before 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers. This eminent in- 
vestigator, béaring in mind the difficulties incident to the 
determination of the fusing point of vanadium, stated that 
the fusing point of this element is at present unknown, wher- 
upon a gentleman writes to the Standard in the spirit of the 
proverbial schoolboy, who exclaims, ‘‘ What! does not mv 
schoolmaster know that? ” and this over-hasty correspondent 
of the Standard says: “Many years have passed since it 
was definitely ascertained that pure vanadium melts at 2,000 
degrees centigrade.” Quite apart from what every student 
of chemistry knows about vanadium, the evenness of the 
number is suggestive. 

The above may bring us to a few words on metallic fila- 
ment incandescent lamps, these being treated of at consider- 
able length in Electric Engineering of January 24th, and 
it seems by no means improbable a somewhat overdriven 
metallic filament lamp will be the photographic light of the 
future: the burden of advantage appearing to centre round 
the Osram lamp (osmium and tungsten, or '* Wolfram ’’), 
which, at normal driving, gives an efficiency of 1 candle 
power for 1.4 Watts. Mr. Paterson, of the National Physi- 
cal Laboratory, has made determinations for this type of 
lamp up to a 200 hour run, and, speaking of the metallic 
lamps generally, he points out that the candle power 
only varies as the 3.5 power of the voltage as against 
the fifth or sixth power, as in the case of the carbon 
lamps. 


is removed, a bright, comfortable light suited for ordinary plates 
is Obtained. There should be no difficulty in so arranging 
matters that the thick paper can be quickly introduced or re- 
moved, so as to fit the safe light for both ordinary plates and 
colour-corrected plates. 


Fused Silica Ware. 


The practical or everyday worker, who so often requires vessels 
more refractory against heat and reagents than is ordinary 
glass, may welcome a list just issued by Messrs. J. J. Griffin 
and Co., which shows that the ideal hard glass or simply fused 
silica—as quartz, for example—is no longer a curiosity of the 
laboratory, but a commercial reality. The pure silica capsule, 
crucible or basin may in many cases advantageously replace the 
platinum vessel, as it can be heated quickly to full redness with- 
out fear of fracture or softening. Crucibles are quoted in six 
sizes, from 111 mm. to 324 mm..in height; lipped basins in six- 
teen sizes, from 55 mm. in diameter to 387 mm.; and tubes can 
be had ranging from 1-16th of an ipclbote up to 14 in. Muffles, 
plates, and trays are also manufactusiid. 


A Photograph of the Pieiades. 


In the February issue of Knowledge there is a remarkable 
photograph of the Pleiades obtained by Mr. G. W. Ritchey, of 
the Yerkes Observatory, with the 2 ft. reflector, and the produc- 
tion of which involved an exposure of three and a half hours. 
The quite remarkable feature of this photograph is that it shows 
a surprising amount of structure in the nebulosity of this 
constellation, the nebulosity being full of fine tracery of an alto- 
gether remarkable character. The especial value of such photo- 
graphs should rest in their exact comparison with others that 
may be produced in years to come. 


February I9, 1907. 
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THE IMPERIAL EXPOSURE RECKONER. 


HE Imperial Exposure Reckoner has been made by the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co. N.W., to enable the 
photographer to decide upon his exposure with certainty and without 
any calculation whatever. With this little instrument, which is of 
an eminently practical nature, it is possible to take into considera- 
tion not only the light value of the dav and season, but also the 
subject, the spced of the plate, and the aperture of the lens, and at 
once to find upon the indicator the exposure required. 

It will not be necessary here to describe the method of working, 
which will be at once apparent bv a single reading of the instruc- 
tions which accompany each reckoner; suffice it to say that the 
methods required are absolutely reliable, and that the results will 
be found entirely satisfactory, so that no worker who has experi- 
enced difficulties with his exposures need any longer find, if he gets 


of Cri klewood, London, 
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a reckoner, any trouble in the matter. We should like, while we 
are on the subject of difficulties such as exposure, to express our 
regret that we should in our columns a short time ago have confused 
a small work, entitled ‘‘ Faults in Negatives,” which reached us 
from the Imperial Dry Plate Co., with their Annual Handbook. 
The former very useful pamphlet may be had on application, but 
the latter publication is not vet issued, but we are advised by the 
Imperial Company that it will shortly appear, and we recommend 
she readers as soon as they see a notice of it to get a copy without 
delay. 


— em 
STALEY'S COMPOUND SHUTTER. 


E. STALEY AND Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, m 


e Holborn Circus, London, E.C., have sent 
for our inspection their new model of the Com- 
pound Shutter, which has been completely recon- 
structed for 1907. Great care is being taken 
to time these shutters so that they work as near to 
the actual marked speeds as is possible in shutters 
of this description, and for an extra 6d. it is 
possible to procure with the shutter a properly 
tested speed card, giving the difference between the 
actual and the engraved speeds. 

The compound shutter is made of magnalium 
black bronzed, and has, in addition to the engraved 
speeds on the face of the shutter, a second scale 
of speeds on the top of the speed cvlinder. This 
enables the worker at any sudden change in the 
light to alter his speeds without having either to 
turn the camera or go round to its front to set the 
speeds. 
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This shutter is now made in six sizes, and a 
particular point of interest in the new models is 
that two sizes are being made interchangeable with 
the 5 by 4 and 8 by 5 Unicum or Auto shutters, so 
that anyone possessing a 5 by 4 or 8 by 5 Unicum 
or Auto shutter, and wishing to use a Compound 
shutter, need not have his sets of lenses remounted, 
but can simply change them from one mount to 
another, the diaphragm plate alone requiring altera- 
tion. This will be a very great convenience to a 
large class of workers. 

The two special points, then, in, connection with 
this shutter are—the ability to alter speeds without 
turning the camera, and also to use, in the case 
of 5 by 4 and 8 by 5 sizes, the Unicum or Auto 
shutters without any extra expense. These ad- 
vantages, combined with its general practical 
utility, should secure it a welcome from the 
public. 


CRIPPLEGATE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE Cripplegate Photographic Society have just held their 

eighth annual show at the Institute in Golden Lane, E.C. 
The exhibits were excellently arranged in the fine hall, and the 
work shown was of a high order, the members’ class being especially 
strong and interesting. In Class A the bronze plaque fell to a fine 
rendering of mountain clouds and mist (No. 5) by P. Schilling, 
whose exhibits in this class were all noticeable for strength and 
individuality of treatment. In Class B there were excellent tones 
in $59, “An Old Stairway,” by H. Solley; and a fine still-life 
subject, ** Finis" (51), by G. Hale, while 49, by H. C. Hancock, a 
subtle head study, took not only a bronze plaque in its class, but 
the premier honour in the members’ classes. F. H. Salisbury is 
very strong in Class C, to our mind his 86, “ Calm Sea," being as 
fine, if not finer and more dainty in tone than his 84, “The 
Incoming Tide," which took the bronze plaque. London by night 
has inspired two pictures, 102 and 74, in this class by M. Wickham 
and F. H. Hill, but they fail to give the pou of the shadows 
and reflections, being over-hard both in the high lights and the 


shadows—it seems as if these subtle night effects were too elusive 
for the camera. In the open classes, 121, Oscar Hardee gives us 
a surprise, as we had no reason to expect, from his previous work, 
that he would give us so fine a thing as “ Portrait Group," which 
takes both the plaques of this class, and the highest award. In the 
open classes, 131 f" Harvest," H. Y. Stimmons keeps up his 
reputation. 161, “Shades of Evening," has some fine quiet tones 
and a wise reticence in suppression of focus. L. Dick, “W hitby ` 
(156), has a fine large landscape subject with breadth and painter- 
like values. G. F. Gale shows an excellent subject well composed 
in 249, '* A Road in Flanders," but we should have preferred it with 
a plain sky; it takes plaque in Class H. In Class K, Mr. E. O. 
Hoppé has one or two of his fine subjects, notably "A Modern 
Dante." O. Hardee scores again in Class K with 311, * Bruges 
Canal," a fine piece of reflection work. A fine show, well arranged 
and well organised, and representative of some of the best aspects 
of modern photography, and particularly strong in the members 
class, will be the verdict on this excellent exhibition. 
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Doncaster Camera Club.—The annual exhibition will be held on 
March 19, 20, and 21. Silver-and bronze plaques will be placed at 
the disposal of the judges, there being six classes for members 
and two open classes. Entries close March 7, and application for 
forms should be made to the hon. secretary, Mr. E. E. Burgess, 
St. George's Chambers, St. George's Gate, Doncaster. 


Worcestershire Camera Club's third annual exhibition will be 
held in the Art Galleries of the Victoria Institute, Worcester, 
from March 16th to 23rd. Dr. C. F. Grindrod and Mr. W. T. 
Greatbatch will act as judges. There are two open classes, a 
“ champion " class and a general class, in the former of which 
a very handsome cup is offered as a prize, which is valued at 
five guineas, and has been specially manufactured by the Wor- 


cester Royal Porcelain Company, Ltd. Entries close on March 
sth, and all particulars may be obtained from the honorary 
secretary, Mr. G. H. Haycox, St. Wulstan's Crescent, Worcester. 


Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition 
will be held from April 3 to 5, and exhibitors at the South London 
Exhibition can have their pictures sent on to Southend carriage free. 
The hon. secretary is Mr. J. Archer, 24, Ashburnham Road. 
Southend-on-Sea. 

Clearance Sale.—Messrs. Marion and Co., 22 and 23, Soho 
Square, are holding a clearance sale of every description of 
goods, bargains being offered in all departments. This will con- 
tinue until February 22nd, instead of to the 16th, as announced 
in Messrs. Marion's advertisement. 
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In order to relieve the pages ot 


All questions must 
publication) and questions or prints 


52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


To Remedy Over-Exposure. 


(2) Is there any other system of treating a plate 
where over-exposure appears during develop- 
ment, except by allowing it to develop right out 
and taking your chance of a dense negative? 
PA Be. P. 
(2) It is not so mui h the chance of a dense nega- 
tive, as the chance of it being generally very thin and 
devoid of contrast, the shadows developing with 
almost as much density as the high-lights. If you suspect over- 
exposure, the best plan is to have at hand a dish containing a five 
per cent. solution of potassium bromide, in which the negative 
should be placed immediately there is any sign of much over- 
exposure. It should remain for a few seconds (or for a minute or 
so in case of extremely rapid development), and should then be 
replaced in the developer without washing. In that way the rapid 
action can be checked, and development will probably proceed 
correctly. 


Sepia Bromides by Development. 


Is it not possible to develop bromide prints to a brown colour 
instead of black without the necessity of toning? , If so, I shall 
be obliged if you can point out a way. BREVITY. 


Although it is some time since we used an iron developer, we 
have been successful with the following formula : — 


EWAVET SEE EE 1,000 parts. 
Neutral potassium oxalate .......... en 330 parts. 
B.—Water .....e4eeeeH ————GÀ— E 1,000 parts. 
Potassium chloride ........ eee Hem 130 parts. 
C.—Water .............-. —— —— HT 500 parts. 
Ferrous sulphate ........... eee 24 parts. 
Citric acid .......... eee EE N T 2 parts. 
Potassium bromide ............... eene m 2 parts. 


For use, mix twenty parts of A, five parts of B, 
The developer, made up in these proportions, wil yield a colour 
very nearly approaching sepia. By increasing the quantity of 
solution B, the tone becomes of a darker reddish brown. 


Restoring Damp Calcium Chloride. 


Having suffered much from damp affecting roll-films, I am 
now getting them (for use in India) in tins, with a little calcium 
chloride on asbestos in each tin. How should I treat the latter 
when I find (as I do on opening any tin) that it is flabby and 
damp to the touch? W. S. T. 


A slight moisture indicates that the calcium chloride has absorbed 
damp, and should be dried, although it will still go on doing its 
duty, to some extent, until it becomes quite pasty. Upon any sign 
of flabbiness, the asbestos (which is saturated with calcium chloride) 
should be placed upon a commoa iron shovel and held over a bright 
fire until it becomes red-hot. It may then be removed and put 
upon a brick until nearly cold, and should then be. replaced in its 
receptacle. A 


Using Half of R.R. Lens. "X 
I have a camera 5 by 4; this has R.R. lens, ag can be used 
single. (1) What is the advantage of using a sthgle lens? (2) 
Does it need a longer exposure when usmg double extension 

of bellows with half the lens? J. M. 
(1) It enables one to get a larger image on the plate, from the 
fact that the half of the lens approximately doubles the focal length. 
A further advantage is the ease with which a brilliant image is 
secured, owing to the few reflecting surfaces of a single lens. (2) 
Yes, the exposure should be multiplied by four, if the focal length 
of the lens is doubled. The reason is because of the well-known 
rule: “The intensity of light diminishes with the distance from 


and five parts of C. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
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Brown and Red Tones on P.O.P. 


I wish to secure those brownish red tones so frequently se 


en in 
professiofial portraits on P.O.P. I have tried all sorts of 
variations of the sulphocyanide bath (with and without 


sodium sulphite), but do not get the peculiar warmth that I 
want. Can you advise me? B. J. W. 


Most professional workers have their own secret formula, which 
we should be unable to divulge, even if we were acquainted with 
them. We remember some beautiful prints by an American photo- 
grapher, who gave us his formula for producing the peculiar reddish 
tones you admire; it is as follows : — 


Aluminium chloride 


Alur n chloride ........eseee e 20 gr. 
Sodium bicarbonate .......... eere eee 85 gr 
M AOT anes E E E pd eaten C peto inia quU RPPIUUES I2 0Z 


Dissolve, allow to stand for half an hour, and then filter it. At each 
time of toning, add to the bath 1 gr. of gold chloride for every full 
sheet of paper to be toned. After use, the bath may be stored for 
future use, the only addition necessary being the requisite quantity 
of gold for each batch of prints. After toning, the prints must be 
washed and fixed in the usual way. 


Ferro-Prussiate Paper. 


I should be greatly obliged if vou would give me information 
as requested below. (1) Formula for íerro-prussiate paper. 


(2) Proper method of coating ferro-prussiate paper. (3) Best 
kind of paper to use. S. OB. 
(1) A.—Citrate of iron and ammonia .......- eese 7j drams. 
Disülled. Water «1 eot eerte 4 Oz. 
B.—Potassium ferricyanide ................ ess 5 Grams. 
Distilled water varices vr etr na 4 z. 


(2) Mix the solutions and keep in a stoneware bottle, and filter as 
much as vou require immediately before use. Use as little solution 
as possible to properly coat the paper, dipping a fine sponge into it 
and squeezing out the bulk of the sensitiser. Then apply the wet 
sponge to the paper, from top to bottom, and then from side to 
side, so that the strokes shall cross each other, and so make the 
coating even. In coating very rough paper, the sponge should be 
pressed well into its depressions, otherwise there wil be manv 
points of unsensitised paper. If you dab the sponge thoroughly 
downwards, you can then easily even the surface with the usual up 
and down and side to side strokes. Rain or distilled water is the 
best for washing the prints. (3) Any good quality of paper may 
be used, such as thin drawing paper or cartridge paper, or any 
good quality such as is suitable for use with pen and ink. Any of 
the photographic papers, also (such as the well-known Rives or 
Saxe) answer admirably. 


Brown Stains Caused bysBersuiphate. 


I believe that a hypo bath will remove the brown stain from a 
negative caused by reduction in one of ammonium persulphate. 
(1) If so, is the negative placed tm the hypo from the sodium 


sulphite ‘stop’? bath? (2) Is the treatment applicable to 
negatives already dried? F. G. P. 
(1) We have heard of several cases where it had no effect what- 


ever, but it is quite correct to place it in the hypo solution direct 
from the sulphite. (2) Yes; but you must not be surprised if it 
fails to act, as it seems to be somewhat erratic. There have been 
occasions where we have been obliged to bleach the stained image 
(by immersion in an acidified potassium bichromate solution), and 
then redevelop it in order to secure a decent colour. 
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Result of tbe Cbird of tbe ulinter Competitions. 


———————————PÓÁ— o a 


A Prize of £1.0.0 has been awarded to each of the following Competitors :— 
Class A: J. E. CHANDLER. Class B: BERTRAM COX. 
Class 0: DAN DUNLOP. 


Below is a List of the Competitors in Class A, together with the number of marks awarded to them. 
Classes B and C will be published next week. 


Class A. = MARKS. MARKS MARKS. MARKS. 
PET Mrs. D. M. ... 15 | Fuibank, A. W. ............... 9: | Jullien, L. M. seen 12. | Peterson, Jo. wives 7 
Allen, J. Craige ..............- I5 | French, W. cvustsawvetcsnvsovus ee IS | Joynt, I. W. .................- Pettigrew, W. C. ............... 25 
Anderson, Ry E tre as 19 | Fouraker, F. .................. 26 | Jenkins, A. J. ................-. à Ponting, R. S. .... 6 17 
Astley, W. . sese 17 | Farrer, Miss E. .......Luuusse 20 | Jennings, C. R. .............-. 14 | Fonstord, H. esser 19 
Airey, Fred ..esseseseeeseeeenes 16 | Fortini, Maris ........ sese 22 | Keasbey, Helen ............... 15 Plummer, Miss A. K. ...... 13 
Aey MTS Gagnaire 16 | Freeman, Mildred ............ 12 | Kemp, C. J. ............ 7 | Pengelly, Miss G. L. ......... 21 
Atkinson, ÅA. — eei tons 14 | (itt; HL. C. n.pee ees 13 | Knig t, aa EA 8| Pyes Wi eocdeomiereoxa dac 26 
Atkins, IL. il. .................. gi) Fowler As direnani 27 | Kirk, A. -caccsutvsevevdveeddects ir | Pesterre, H. C. isset 10 
Adamson, Ci sicchavevasessands 15 | Forbes, Miss A. ............... 14 | Kaufman, MrS. .............-- s | Pyemont, Rev. E. C. H. ... 17 
Anderson, Miss N, ............ 13 | Farrow, B. ..........eeeeeeesee I3 | Ker, W. Ar sscighisiusetashvests 14 | Rogers, V... o etecectstortes 18 
CE S XS eC 14 EC) E I eoseeeeeeseeseeeee y Leete, F. A. .........eeee ro | Richmond, Miss ............... 15 
ovs J: PENR T is 13 Godsill, Ld AR UN ME e Lens, Mrs. Clarke ............ 12 | Richards, W. .................. 13 
` ` won e9*09000020920299998€ eo /—— *"*»5899099090990000959*089 7 
Baley, MU ME ! Goultor Mis HG 8 Lowe, Geo. .............. eene IS Redfern, J. We- ainera It 
Rc. 4 Gil A Lovelock, H. essere. 9 Raising. A. He ue 12 
en Veo eee 14 ilpin, | errr re 9 | Lawrence, G. R. eeen. 18 | Rankine, H., Jun. ............ 16 
ond, Wm. S. seessecssseeees be) Girvan Ay Fu sarpin S Lockey, Wm. ........eeee- i4: 1 Reid, [iocos tpe tac 18 
Eeetson, R. ucsusesasesetostesocos Ii. | Ocsung, B. H. sorceress 9l Pca dee Jas Richardson, T.  ...... 13 
boon, Po PH soarece 14 | Grimmer, W. C. .............. i7 Tl Tele Iv ee oe o | Robinsons AC RSS der ee 17 
Brandrethi; Ca eec cde 12 | Giannacopula, D. ............ 11 Licett, Mrs. Hi senes $ | Reid, Mrs. see 15 
Bryden, II. L. ...... reer nee 12 | Grindle, Maud .................. 9 Lichfield, ACH tie Senior H pO erie 
Binds H. W. Scc te cians 12 | Greenhalgh, Thos. ............ 10 DN D fle Ee MN m 
t Lumgair, D: Soreni rr | teet; Dic Re eias IO 
Baur, Wme Je eravate 13 | Green, ep oL MON E 39 | Lloyd, W. F Shaw, J 
Huanad Robat sos 33 li Goldsmith Mo Ac ee rS E d €—— — 13 S EU 23 
eveson Stewart, Mrs. ...... lo | Smithi Jo Susesttisesosuportte oco 17 
Barthorpe, Cs eer eee re) Gough, S. Je enrica 10 | Lumley, H 10 | Sealy, Rev. R. W. 14 
4 1 i | : 3 © ec" ^0060000809«»206889009€ Oh g SOY Ve She VV 9 mí 50029 
DO eee e $ Grantham, J. TE 3 E F. E c 20 d a ——— 16 
juo * E z A0 cape Des GET ign ATE TA cLennan x E ARE TE 8 Inner, e sessososoonsessacoooo 15 
pone ave Si TEN 17 Grant, BR A rennt et zi Mayne, [E S oye ir | Sewell, C. ices nu 8 
mr ge Nuda X cp cee EU E M c cu r 
Bourne, G. esee 12 | Gallway, Miss D. P. ......... 16 Maddison, J. W. .........sss 13 | Sweetzer, Xs R. eee 8 
Parnes PLC oscuresex dia duet 18 | Gowring, E. A. ...... 18 Murray, Wm. eee 9 SE e. quu H 
CUPIT T E E E us i0 | Hammond, C. W. ............ 13 MOUe iu cU Drame jh Seller: "H^ NA i 
Caras R. wa 23 | Hoppe, Mrs. M. oaan TE me ME 2 | Schmidt, R. W, Juno OU * 
Clarke Po Je T. aseo rr | Holding, R. H. ......... I Moss D. eene 16 Se ae “eau rs Med ae 
e E O oss (RC PN DAMES 18 Hardy, Boe ete 3 Moris Oates MOO OTTU Se Pa A z 
a cease ca po M EE ortis, Miss E, Ms Ls Gems Nu ou eie 5 
Cooper, He lessees, | Holes Mes V o 4 | Mansell, J. A. mn io: a y or oN a ctetu 13 
Cromie G, ETT I | Ham A To “comin 1g | Mean We ITI E Gi ae t 
Crosiand, Ee ie A 13 | Hemsted, Chas. ............... II McGrath, Mrs. esses i2 Doy (ease afua ?5 
QUUM, NAR KH cate UE 11 | Hopkins, E. W. ..... ji | ee cA lacie E oy casa A 
Cholmeley, MISC penisie 18 ! Hogg, T. ERECTA 10 Manley, [hoss ssscsienvansstss rg Eunan, 2 FS sessi 18 
Coles C Ny ruriri gaea I5 | Hüntrods, J. E. ............... 12 Mack, R, PF. eee 13 | Troup, F, G. esee 17 
Costes, R Ae ise IR Denies 36 | Hutchinson, Miss A. ......... 13 Marshall, A. C. «eee 24. | Tatham, TS Dee tetas: 15 
Chandler, J. Es ............... 40 | Hodson, Miss E. ............ 13 wn e CE E Ie P eiia ^ jy d 15 
Chambers, H. .................. Head, Cr cerina 1 E AE NE I4 PME Deb D M EE e 
Coombs, G. T Pm is Horner o ME RU i3 Merry, Miss M. N. seese. 9 | Thomas, Miss M. L. ......... r5 
Caldwell, A.  .................. 13] Howley,- Je roai nescius II Mason-Hayes, E. J. ses... 13 | Twelves, W. A. weer 14 
Cleavers. serieren 17 | Hawker, Nis Mis eios 13 Xe ann; MOY PAS a ayers, uc EC 13 
Cowherd, Thomas ............ 15 | Hunter, D. H. nesse. II wc 4 e Mau 14 Welch, T I —— II 
Curran, Col. DTP MES i$ | Hind, Mrs. W. ............-. IO Neri b Ree 9 E Ciy Je do striedania 8 
Corv, MISS: Jules anini IO Hughes, Connie C. ............ 28 | Maude, Mrs. C. sese 22 | Webster, H. s. 1j 
Cottington, Ci OE \aaesiones 12 | Hopkins, C. D. ............... 9 Milford, P. E. eeeeeene 17 | Wardell, A. W. ............... I2 
Cross; Ji Gites tovsseucsuacnsen 13 IIS Jey) tesis Meist 13 Norris, Fe Ls 18 | Williamson, T. H. ............ 13 
Cluderay, E. S... 17 | Howells, F. Lise. 13 | Nash, Miss G. N, se 13 | Williams, S. H. ese 37 
Des Barres, Mrs. ..........-- 16 | Hutchinson, J. W. C. ...... ia l Neel, Too eese etit II Waters, Mrs. H. Leine 18 
Durham; Je 1o ibiee onte is Halton, S rr | Nutt, W. R.../F. esses 14 | Wooldridge, W. sessen To 
Davy, Je sea eaaa 15 | Hayman, Miss S. ............ 3o | Newbatt, E. ............ 13 | Warren, G. J. «sse 27 
Drummond, R. ........... 9 | Humphrey, Dr. P. R. ...... 18 | Nodder, R. M. ............... i1 | Wane, Miss A. H. ......... 20 
Doncaster, Mrs. ............... 9 | Herbert, R. esses 9 Meere R. S. eee 16 | Woodley, C. B. «e 18 
Davies, R. M. D. ............ 12 | Hutchinson, Miss D. ......... pb Oxley cR. ee resi Sto 8 | Walkden, H. D. .............. x 
Darnell, Miss W. M. ......... 8 | Hamilton, C. M. ............ 15 Ouyry,- P. A. cecinere 14. | Webb, H. D. wee 9 
Elder, R. Tuscos eessd 12 | H:merton, Mrs. ............... 17 | Openshaw, Miss G. ......... 9 Wade, Wi eee 10 
Edwards, A. C. ............... 13 | Herrick, Capt. H. ............ S f Overton; Gu saccus rriei 6 | Williams, W. A... 8 
Frosty As Sasteceuchoguessaeeeeers 11 | Johnson, Wm. T. ............ ov | (Osmond, I. uestes 10 | Williams, A. S. eee eee 8 
Ford, C. E. ouest net 25 | Johnson, L. B. ............... 12 | Perkins, E. P. oon 13 | Welton, A... see 25 
Fernyhough, G. ............... 19 | Jarvis, Miss A. J. ............ 13:]- Patker, We oscssictestesees 8 i| Young; Wi sanete 12 
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WOODFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE Woodford Photographic Society held their thirteenth 

annual exhibition from Wednesday to Saturday in last 
week. That bald announcement of an item of news, however, 
fails to do justice to an exhibition that was notable in many 
respects. To the larger number of our readers, the fact that 
such and such an exhibition was held is of little interest, aud 
mcre especially when the exhibited pictures are confined to 
members’ work: but although space prevents any mention being 
. made of specific pictures, we may take this opportunity of com- 
plimenting the executive in having been able to show 175 pic- 
tures of such an uniform high order of merit. It says much for 
the Woodford Society that these 175 pictures are contributed bv 
members representing more than one half of the eftective mem- 
bership of the society. Next to the pictures themselves, the ex- 
cellent manner of hanging them, and the decoration of the room, 


mre. eo 


deserve more than passing mention. Screens have been placed 
around the walls forming V-shaped projections and bays, the ton 
portions are covered with light canvas, the-lower with a dark 
brown material; a batten of white wood is placed horizontally. 
along the screens at the top, two-thirds of the way downwards 
and along the ground; short vertical pieces are then placed at 
unequal distances to break up the dark band of material below 
the pictures. Each projecting V-shaped screen has a post of 
Waltonesque design placed at its apex. Along one end of the 
room a screen in keeping with the other arrangements is placed 
for the display of lantern slides. The whole scheme of decora- 
tion has evidently been carefully thought out, and reflects 
credit upon those responsible for it; and note should be made 
of it bv those who may desire a suggestion for a similar 
exhibition. 


TORBAY CAMERA CLUB. 


N the most recent album upon which adjudication has been 

made, there is niuch variety of work and wide divergence 
of style, and perhaps the average is not nearly so equal as has 
frequently been the case. Still, the members may be congratu- 
lated upon a slow but certain improvement of quality. Pro- 
bably there are few modern societies which have, and have had, 
so many members who have known and practised photographv 
so long—in olden days—and who are even yet lovers of the 
sort of work that prevailed when they began and did some of 
their freshest work, while the enthusiasm of photographv and of 
life was upon them. So now there is wide difference of opinion 
among the members as to what is good photography, more 
perhaps on the point of technique than otherwise. But as the 
society has some workers of brilliancy in their respective spheres, 
and a number gifted with artistic perception and the seeing eve, 
SO it is getting good out of the work that is being done, as occa- 
sional examples at exhibitions, and Press comments on them, 
show. The society is, in this matter, somewhat diffident, but 
gradually some of the good work being done will get into the 
outer world and evoke criticism from thelarger circle. Thealbum 
under notice has somie examples to which brief reference may 
be made. Mr. C. E. Robinson deals with an interior in 
" Alfington Church," but has managed to get a rendering devoid 
of feeling and flat, lacking in half.tone, and vet the work is 
carefully done. Ilis other example, an old house in “Fleet 
Street, Dartmouth,” is particularly charming and delightful, ex- 
cepting that, perhaps, ıt might have been trimmed more satis- 


' factorily. Mr. G. Drury has a very beautiful outlook over Tor- 


bay, but his great love of detail and a desire to give full exposure 
has resulted in a flat result, though the subject is thoughtfully 
chosen. Mr. J. W. Smith essays portraiture—*! A Portrait," done 
out of doors, having very good gradation. Mr. Carslake Winter 
Wood has been making a study of hunting meets, and has one 
of the best things he has ever done in " Commander Brand, 
R.N.," surrounded by the Britannia beagles. The whole thing 
is very natural and the technical excellence of the best. He is 
also to be congratulated upon his pastoral subject, * When 
Autumn Smiles." For this he has received the position of first 
pictorial. Mrs. Marillier's * Study of Fruit," and her * Guelder 
Roses" are beautiful work. Mr. A. R. Cox is most successful 
with “ Horndean Village," which, however, is rather topographi- 
cal in character. Miss Bullock has chosen a novel view-point 
of a much-hackneyed subject, and she may, in every sense, be 
congratulated upon this and the fine technical quality of her 
negative and her print. She is deservedly bracketed with Mrs. 
Marillier for * First Technical." But quite equally meritorious 
is a far less hackneyed subject—'' In a Worcestershire Church " 
—and one presenting even more difficulty than the awarded sub- 
ject. The view is from within the church out into the sunshine 
bevond, and while the interior work is a fine gradation and good 
quality, the sunshine quality has not been lost. It is one of the 
best subjects that has ever passed through the album, and Miss 
Bullock has shown great strength in dealing with such subjects. 
Mrs. Marillier has won the president's cup for 1900. 


^1 -— tt 


We have received from Marion and Co., Ltd., of 22, Soho 
Square, London, W., their price list of photographic dry plates, 
with the developers recommended for them by the manufac- 
turers. Some useful hints on the subject of difficulties met with 
in development are given, which should be of assistance to the 
uninitiated. A list of the Marion plates is given, with informa- 
tion as to the uses for which each different plate is intended, and 
its speed number. A new and interesting feature of this cata- 
logue is a series of illustrations, comprising portraits of celebrities 
from the King downwards, taken on one or other of the Marion 
brands of plates by well-known photographic firms. 


Graphic Society, Plymouth.—The twenty-second annual meeting 
of this society was held at the Corn Exchange, Pivmouth, on 
February x. The report of the secretary stated that more outings 
than usual had characterised the year's proceedings, and the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose had revised the rules and had 
them reprinted and circulated. The treasurer's report was very 
favourable, and showed an increased balance in favour. A con- 
versazione and lantern evening was fixed for the 26th inst. Names 
of candidates for election were submitted. 


We have received a copy of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union Year-Book for 1907, containing the rules and 
objects of the Union, the list of afhliated societies, with secre- 
taries’ names and addresses, and a list of the judges whose ser- 
vices are available for exhibitions. A useful feature of this 
little book is a list of lecturers within the Federation, and the 
names of the subjects upon which they are prepared to speak, 
and there must be a good deal of lecturing talent within the 
Federation area, since the list occupies nearly twenty pages of 
this little pamphlet. A capital letter from the hon. business 
secretary, Mr. W. Tansley, points out that the Union now com- 
prises fortv-two societies, with 3,300 associates, which is proof 
of the flourishing condition of this combination of photographic 
societies. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


E heartily congratulate the Royal Pho- 

tographic Society on its selection of 

Mr. J. C. S. Mummery as president; 

indeed, it would be difficult to imagine 

anyone better calculated to uphold the 

best interests of the society as a whole, 

and at the same time command the loyalty and indeed 

affectionate regard of individual members of almost 

every shade of opinion. Mr. Mummery is well known 

in London, and has visited many societies further afield; 

his complete mastery of the technics of the gum- 

bichromate process and the high degree of artistic feel- 

ing he displays in his pictures have won him a high 

position in British pictorial photography, whilst his 

debonaire and kindly manner has made him popular 
amongst all who have come in contact with him. 


e$ e & 

On advertisement page xxiii will be found the list of 
marks awarded in Classes B and C of the third Winter 
Competition. The prize-winners in all classes and the 
marks in Class A were published last week. 

D 6 GG 

The FOURTH of the fortnightly Winter Competitions 
closed yesterday, February 25. The results will be 
announced next week, March 5, when also the entry 
form for the fifth competition will be published. 

© 6 Q 


Since printing the entry forms for their exhibition the 
Shropshire Camera Club have decided to place a silver 
plaque i in the hands of the judge, to be given to the best 
picture in the show, which takes place March 13-14, 
and particulars of which we published last week. The 
hon. sec. is Mr. John W. Heath, 18, Pride Hill, 
Shrewsbury. 

s o c8 


'* Gold in England ” is the headline of a newspaper 
paragraph which refers to a reef of gold quartz some 
thirty miles long that is situated in Gloucestershire. 
There is abundance of gold in England, but ordinarily 
it is diffused through too much waste material. One of 


our readers, resident in a western suburb, boasts that 
he possesses a gold-mine in the shape of a gravel-pit, 
but as a ton of the gravel only yields some five grains 
of gold, it pays better to sell the gravel as such than io 
extract the gold. e e e 


The monthly magazine, The Practical Photographer, 
has changed proprietorship, but the Rev. F. C. Lambert 
will continue to edit it. He has our best wishes. 

& e m 


Among the malodorous chemicals used by the photo- 
grapher may be mentioned the various alkaline sul- 
phides, but the most pronounced of these is the fluid 
sulphide of ammonium, used by process workers in pro- 
ducing the highest opacity in the case of collodion 
negatives. It would seem that this liquid i is now being 
used—or misused, we should say—both in this country 
and on the Continent for the purpose of breaking up 
public meetings, the offensive liquid being contained in 
glass bulbs, which break when thrown. 

e e mG 

Photographers when working near our main roads 
have often enough complained of the chronic dustiness 
of the atmosphere from the fine grinding of the road 
surface by motor vehicles, the dust not only obscuring 
the scene, but penetrating the inner recesses of the 
shutter mechanism, and even the dark slides, notwith- 
standing the excellent fitting realised in modern photo- 
graphic cabinet makers’ work. According, however, to 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, who recently discoursed on 
motor vehicles before the members of the Society of 
Arts, the photographer may hope to ultimately profit 
by the new means of locomotion. Not only are the 
vehicles to be i improved, so that present disadvantages 
will disappear, but in the near future we are to have a 
frequent service of motor vehicles to the nearer country 
districts, these being available from point to point, a 
state of things eminently suited to the needs of the 
photographic tourist. Indeed, this state of things is to 
supersede many of the suburban railways, which, we are 
told, are to be made into motor roads. 
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NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL, 1907. 


EREWITH we reproduce on a reduced scale the han e 
plaque which forms the award at the forthcoming NortBérn 


Ne 
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Photographic Exhibition, to be held in the Walker Art Gallery 
from March 22nd to April 13th. The plaque is in oxidised silver, 


WAP CAUSE 


Grouse Season Ends. 


To the relief of all who believe in deeds, not words, the 
* grousing " by members of the R.P.S. reached its climax 
\ and end for the season on February 12. Some of these 


grumblers were full of unconscious humour, but not more 
so than the remedies proposed. For instance, it was suggested 
that in respect of the Journal, (1) the photographic trade ought to 
pay the cost of publishing the society’s transactions; (2) that to 
lessen the outlay there should be excluded (a) most of the pure 
science and advanced technique (Mees), (b) all the art essays, 
(c) all the travelogues illustrated by the lantern, (d) most of the 
affiliation news. Besides which, the Journal, as thus purged of 
its extravagant superfluities, should be printed on cheap paper by 
a cheap country printer. It was also proposed that the secretary 
should run up and down the country to try and persuade photo 
firms to advertise in the disgraceful rag into which these cheese- 
parers proposed that the present Journal should be transformed. 


The Photographic Pull. 


At the invitation of Mr. Aitken, a few days ago, I went down 
to Whitechapel to drink a refreshing draught of art from the foun- 
tain-head. The occasion was the opening of the spring exhibition 
of the East-end Gallery, which the Rev. Canon Barnett has done 
so much for. If Mr. George Clausen spoke less eloquently with 
his tongue than he does with his brush, the Rev. Canon more than 
made amends; not the least noteworthy being his reminder that 
just as many people visit the country and come abe with nothing 
added to their stock of knowledge, so crowds pass through picture 
exhibitions with little or no benefit. “If you want," said he, “to 
take something out you must yourself put something in. In other 
words, if the pictures do not exercise a pull on the mind, but are 
merely a passing attraction to the eye, they fail in their mission." 
This motive power to compel the mind to assimilate the message 
of the eye, is one of the most precious of the gifts which the 
camera offers. The amateur derives tenfold as much satisfac- 
tion from a day in the hills or a visit to a picture gallery as does 
the ordinary Briton who is unphotographic. 


Honey Q. 

“ Chin-chin" is no Chinaman, but one of my best of friends; 
and an artist of the brush who has traced the outlines of many a 
distinguished face. He it was who once on a while when painting 
my visage, mystified me by exclaiming, * The cretonnes ought to 
be burnt!” He, however, did not mean curtain materials, but the 
Cretans, who had just then been guilty of homicidal pleasantries. 
A few days ago, after a long absence, I once more sat under him. 
The bay rhum having circulated, said he, “I have something to 
show vou. I have made a photo which is quite ‘Honey Q!’” 


measuring Io in. by 6 in., and is a really splendid piece of metal 
work, well worth a big effort to win. As has already been an- 
nounced, there are but three classes, open to 
all: 1, pictorial photographs; 2, lantern 
slides and stereographs; 3, trade exhibits ; 
and entries close on March 8th. — All par- 


ticulars and entry forms may be had on 
application to the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Chas. F. Inston, 25, South John Street, 
Liverpool. 


The judges are Messrs. J. Craig Annan, 
Furley Lewis, and W. R. Bland. 

Our Liverpool friends are no novices in 
organising and arranging a photographic ex- 
hibition, and a really magnificent show is 
practically assured; whilst the active interest 
taken in affairs by the chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee, Dr. C. Thurstan Hol- 
land, and the inextinguishable fire of enthu- 
siasm and splendid organisation capacity of 
the hon. secretary, Mr. C. F. Inston, are 
sufficient to inspire the large and efficient 
| =, committee, so that to the end, and even to 

4 that important duty of repacking and 
returning the pictures, one feels confident 
that everything will be carried out satisfac- 
torily, and that * The Northern " of 1907 will in years to come be 
remembered as a really great exhibition. 
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Holding my peace, I lcoked as 
if I understood him. “Little 
Bob, the lather boy, who left 
last summer to die in the hospital, 
has printed himself in this photo- 
graph I took last Sunday week in 
Epping Woods. See'"—and he held 


it for my  inspection—'' ain't 
that Honey Q?” I had not the heart to say it was by no means 
unique. But, as I came away I could not help reflecting that our 


sheep-like amateurs might take a lesson from the barber's appre- 
ciation of that to him superlative quality ** Honey Q,” which, after 
all, is but another term for pictorial personality. 


Mambrino's Helmet. 

Although I have no personal knowledge of the exact shape of 
the above, other than that it is not that of a barber’s basin, I 
have always figured it as being in general outline not unlike those 
quaint Dutch tulle caps of which some exhibition amateurs are so 
inordinately fond that quite half of the pictorial successes of cer- 
tain prints have depended upon the pattern of the aforesaid 
Netherland headdresses, which have become as hackneyed as the 
Robinsonian sun-bonnet. I wonder that prints exhibiting such 
staleness—almost plagiarism, can gain acceptance. The more so 
that Mr. Clive Holland recently pointed out that so far from there 


being any dearth of patterns, each particular village in the rural 


districts of France is characterised by a special form and make of 
coif, which is worn by the peasantry, and most of which possess 
the great virtue, in photography, of being unhackneyed. 


“ We're a’ Nodding."' 

Were we not periodically to be caught napping, we should not 
be true Britons. It is to be remembered, in extenuation, that 
even Scotsmen—as Burns reminds us—are known to nod. Quite 
recently there has been a dead set at the photographic information- 
monger for his repetition of misleading inaccuracies. I still remem- 
ber how one of those people who climbed up a ladder made of 
scissors and paste to a position of inglorious conspicuousness, made 
a terrible rumpus because a rival prescriber of photographic 
nostrums called an ounce of pyro in ten of water a so per cent. 
solution. Of course, everybody with a grain of sense knows that it 
does not make the difference of a tinker's “ malediction ” whether 
these mixtures contain a few grains more or less than is implied 
by ro per cent. Quite recently another individual—wbose fame 
is as yet unknown to opticians—stated that purveyors of optical 
knowledge need to be taught their business. No doubt such as 
he, who come to the question without that preconceived prejudice 
which accompanies knowledge, are those who should instruct our 
lens makers. 
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Zac ica d for 


jeoinners 3 


a series of elementary chapters with illustrations of common . 
errors by beginners,with their cause and remedy described — 


bu the Editor. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


a few prints almost haphazard from the weekly 

batch sent for criticism, and see if some com- 

ments thereon may not prove of general utility 
to others besides their authors. 

In another part of the present number I have inci- 
dentally mentioned two or three landscape subjects 
which I noted during a short morning’s walk last week, 
and although February is for the most part a cheerless 
month, and perhaps all the more so on account of its 
occasional aspirations to spring-like moments, only to 
be followed by sharp winds and chilling rains, still there 
is an abundance of out-of-doors work to be done, if 
one has the will to look about. So first I take two little 
landscape prints, which might have been taken any day 
during the month now nearly at an end. 

The producer—a lady—writes of these prints as 
follows :—'* No. 1 was taken on January 26 in a forest, 
with snow and sunshine, on an Imperial special rapid 
plate; exposure, 1-25th of a second; stop, F/8. No. 2 


F OR the elementary lesson this week I will take 
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was taken under similar circumstances, and both 
developed with * M. Q.' " My correspondent says that 
hitherto she has chiefly confined herself to figure work, 
but now desires to succeed with landscape. She asks: 
Are the prints sharp enough? is number 2 too hard? is 
the composition in each case right? 


A Perennial Question. 

** [s it sharp enough? "' “Is it too hard? "' both are 
questions which must be, for the most part, answered 
by thequestioner. Because there is no standard of either, 
the effect desired, and how far that effect has been 
obtained, can alone decide whether the various parts of 


the subject should have been more sharply defined or 
more diffused, and whether the degree of contrast 
between lights and darks amounts to hardness. Now, 
look you, the sharp definition of one particular object 
and the suppression of sharpness in all the rest is one 
very powerful means of giving emphasis. What do I 
mean by emphasis? Well, suppose, for instance, I 
were to write describing some floral display to a friend 
who knows that I am particularly fond of tulips—I 
should tell him that there were ''such beautifully 
coloured crocuses (or should it be croci?), odoriferous 
hyacinths, such gorgeous and captivating tulips, prize 
daffodils, anemones, snowdrops, etc." You see, I 
underline ‘‘ tulips ” because I want to emphasise the fact 
that my favourite flowers are there, and so convey to 
him that they, in my impression of the show, stand out 
prominently. Now emphasis is the very heart and soul 
of all artistic performance, just as in music you 
press some keys more than others, in singing dwell 
especially on some notes, in speaking lay stress on 
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certain words, and so on; in each case the intention is 
to convey forcibly the speaker's or actor's individual 
idea, impression, or aspect, and the emphasis will be 
greater or less, according to the degree in which, in 
the person's mind, the particular sound, word, or theme 
stands out against all the rest. - | 


Wire Amongst Wool. 


In a pictorial composition a good deal of the emphasis 
one may desire to give some particular object may be 
imparted by the greater degree of sharpness; if one 
thing be sharp and all the rest of the picture diffused, 
that one thing is sure to appear conspicuous, like a piece 
of wire in the midst of a skein of wool, and if the wire 
be black amongst white wool or light coloured amongst 
black wool, its presence would be additionally empha- 
sised, for in addition to its being, so to speak, of a more 
sharply defined nature, there would also be contrast. 
Now extreme contrast amounts to ''hardness," and 
hard or harsh contrast is 
almost the same thing as 
sharpness, for place a 
strand of white wool on a 
bunch of dark wool, and 
although the outline of the 
former is not sharp like the 
wire, yet it appears fairly 
clearly defined, owing to the 
great and sudden contrast; 
hence you will find that 
definition and contrast go 
hand in hand, each con- 
tributing to emphasis, 
whilst if set in opposition 
to one another, possibly 
proving antagonistic. Of 
course, you cannot have 
emphasis everywhere; it 
would no longer be empha- 
sis, so if you sharply 
focus the object you desire 
to emphasise, and at the 
same time introduce harsh 
contrasts in the parts you 
wish to make secondary in 
importance, you create 
an opposing emphasis, and 
the one neutralises the other. Now I hope all this does 
not sound dry and uninteresting, but I am trying to help 
you to decide for yourself how sharp and how vigorous 
to make your pictures; just as my correspondent in this 
particular instance is trying to decide. 


One Among Many. 


Let us take print No. 1 as an example. As I said at 
the outset, the photographer himself or herself must 
decide whether the definition and contrast are sufficient, 
according as the result carries out his or her intention, 
and I can only presume to give an opinion as to whether 
the sharpness and contrast are correct, on the assump- 
tion that I successfully guess what that intention was. 
But see how this places me in somewhat of a quandary, 
because if I guess the intention aright, it proves that 
the thing has been properly done, and I have no further 
excuse for criticism ; on the other hand, it is possible 
that, from experience and some practice in the diagnosis 
of the amateur's case, I shall rightly determine the inten- 
tion, and yet be able to show how it might have been a 
little better carried out. 
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Here, then, we have a forest scene, and I surmise that 
the one tree nearest to us is not very much greater than 
his fellows, but the photographer has selected it as one 
amongst many, suggesting a mighty sylvan pillar, 
towering aloft as though its arched branches supported 


. the heavens above. 


Stay for a moment and say to yourself, '' One 
amongst many," so you will remember it, because 
I want to come back to that point directly after 
I have just put in an aside to the effect that apart from 
the desire to convey the notion of this magnificent tree 
trunk, the form of one of whose ancestors first suggested 
to primitive man those great columns which support 
cathedral and palace roofs, there was also active the 
decorative sense; and that has to do with composition, 
and of the composition of the two prints I shall speak 
presently. I thought I had better just mention this 
here, lest someone should think I had gone astray. But 
one thing at a time, so just ‘‘ pigeon-hole ’’ composition 


for a bit, and let us come back to the note you made, 
' one amongst many.” 
I said that contrast and sharpness might co-operate 


to impart emphasis. Look at the big tree in print- No. 1. 
The most sharply defined object is the big tree stem; that 
is why I assume that it was desired to give emphasis to 
it, conveying the idea that in the producer's mind it 
loomed out as the one chief amongst the rest; the dark 
side (left-hand side) is no sharper than the light side 
(right-hand side), yet it is more conspicuous, it is more 
emphatic. Coming against the light sky, it presents a 
harder contrast, and so assists sharpness to impart 
emphasis. On the light side of the trunk, where the 
contrast with the light sky is less, you are hardly con- 
scious that the definition is particularly sharp. That's 
what I meant by saying that '' hardness,"' that is, con- 
trast, often helps ''sharpness"' in giving emphasis. 
Then look at print No. 2. Here, again, it appears that 
one great tree amongst his forest comrades has been 
the motive of the picture, the impression which the pro- 
ducer desired to convey. Notice how it has been done. 
The big tree on the right is fairly sharply focussed, but 
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the lower ten feet of it is seen against a dark back- 
ground of undergrowth, etc., in black mourning for the 
leaves that have passed away. On the light (right-hand) 
side you are at once aware of moderately sharp defini- 
tion, whilst on the dark side you are hardly conscious 
of definition at all, because dark comes on dark, that is 
to sav, there is no contrast, and I told vou that contrast, 
or want of it (that is, the presence or absence of hard- 
ness), assists or negatives sharpness in giving 
prominence or emphasis. 

I assumed the motive or idea which 
these two prints; I need not repeat it. Of course, 
there is limit to both the ‘‘sharpness’’ and 
the ''hardness °’ which may be employed to give 
emphasis. If in laying stress on some word in a 
sentence you s/iout, or in seeking to give expression in 
music you thump on certain notes, you are exceeding 
decent limits, and are guilty of vulgarity or bad taste; 
but in print No. 1 I do not think the fault, if any, lies 
in that direction; rather, I should say, it is not emphatic 
enough. You see, the big tree, which is the chief idea, 
is round, and a portion of his cylindrical trunk is nearer 
to us than all the rest. Moreover, remember lights and 
darks which are nearest are lighter and darker than 
those further away, so on the part of the trunk nearest 
—not the left-hand or right-hand edge, but somewhere 
about the middle—I should have preferred to see the 
definition just a little sharper, and perhaps a little more 
brilliant light and shade. This would have given the 


impelled 
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trunk rotundity, and would have added somewhat to the 
emphasis. I am not sure but that the attendant stalwarts 
which are seen in the background—for the time being 
common soldiers these, in waiting upon their chief 
—might have been thrown a little more out of focus, 
thus bringing their chief still more into  pro- 
minence; but there might have been danger in ,this, 
because with a little too much diffusion of focus the 
branches would have lost proper form, and the patches 
of light seen between them, instead of being of definite 
shape, might have come as circular ‘* blobs,” a common 
result of too much diffusion, with which no doubt many 
a reader is already acquainted. 

Now look at print No. 2 again; here it is evident that 
greatest contrast gives greatest emphasis. You cannot 
help your attention being attracted to the upper right- 
hand corner of the picture, because the large tree stem 
cutting across the blank white sky forms a very decided 
contrast, and you find that not the tree as a whole, not 
the tree as a great column in a sylvan aisle, but an upper 
portion of it is the most emphatic; the foreground might 
have been ever so sharp, but it would not have com- 
pensated for the emphasis of hard contrast. 

** Is it too hard? "' asks my correspondent. I am not 
sure that it is, on the whole, but the chief contrast is 
in the wrong place. Why in the wrong place? Well, 
because, apart from its not drawing attention to the 
whole tree, it does not secure good composition, which 
forms the second part of my correspondent's enquiry. 


A Few Words as to Composition. 


Suppose you have a friend who entirely lacks what 
one calls an ear for music, how will you make him per- 
ceive that a certain note is sung sharp or flat? You 
yourself notice it, and the effect is to give you a shock, 
an unpleasant thrill down your back, but your friend 
remains unconscious that the singer is out of tune. 
Well, now, to try and explain the difference between 
good composition and bad to one who has not naturally 
a feeling for composition is nearly as difficult. 

It is all very well to lay down rules for composition, 
as many of the text-books do, but it is not a matter that 
can be conveved by rules and stated formulas. Composi- 
tion is very largely, almost entirely, a matter of 
feeling, so much so that I should often find it impossible 
to explain why a certain composition pleased me and 
another displeased. A sense of design, a feeling for 
composition, is instinctive in some people, and it is very 
dificult to impart it to those who have it not. 

| can quite understand that some of my readers may 
be unable to understand why No. 1 of the two prints 
reproduced is better than No. 2, and in order to try and 
explain matters, I have reduced the two prints to the 
form of diagrams (see previous page), drawing with pen 
and ink what appear to me to be the chief lines, the 
skeleton, as it were, of the composition, in each case, 
and from these skeletons I hope it may be easier for you 


to see that whereas in No. 1 these lines group and 
mass together, in No. 2 they are jumpy and detached. 
In composition there is one thing more important than 
any other, and that is what may perhaps be best 
described as harmony and continuity, the form of one 
object being continuous with another. 

If you take the first of the accompanying sketches as 
an example, you find that the chief line, that of the 
shadow side of the largest tree, runs continuously 
from the top, with a slight curve, to where the trunk 
springs from the ground, and then somehow the eye 
involuntarily travels to the left, and up to the group of 
trees filling the left-hand corner, and so up to the top 
of the big tree again. The interest, therefore, is kept 
circling round that central area; but in the second sketch 
there is a want of continuity between the lines 
represented by the principal tree, the abrupt manner 
in which the top edge or boundarv of the picture 
cuts off the upper portion of the tree being particularly 
undesirable. 

I regret that I cannot this week enlarge further on this 
subject of composition; the fact is I have in preparation 
a series of specially made photographs, with which I 
want to very completely illustrate this subject of selec- 
tion and composition of subjects in one of these 
elementary lessons at an early date. 


—— 44———— 


Cricklewood Photographic Society.—In a lecture delivered 
before the above society by Mr. Cuthbertson, on behalf of the 
Leto Photo Materials Co., the lecturer, using the Leto Companv's 
new bromide toner, showed the many varied and beautiful 
colours obtained on bromide and gaslight prints by its use 
Tones ranging from engraving-black, through sepia and brown, 
rght up to Bartolozzi-red were readily obtained, as well as 
many delicate shades of blue and green, on both bromide and 
gaslight papers. The lecturer here stated that if bromide prints, 
after washing, were squeegeed on to a ferrotype plate, all super- 
fluous moisture expelled, and at once stripped off and laid out 


to dry, they would dry without curling. Working the Company's 


Pluto-Platino collodio-chloride paper, the lecturer used hot 


water for the preliminary washing, as he said it discharged 
the free silver more quickly. Toning with a single platinum 
bath some excellent tones were obtained. The lecturer, in his 
closing remarks, said that he could never understand why 
collodio-chloride paper was not more used in England, as its 
range of tones exceeds gelatine papers, and it could withstand 
great heat, thus making it an ideal paper for the summer. 
American and Continental photographers had long ago recog- 
nised its powers, and it was now their chief printing process. 
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Patience.—" Time is the great phy- 
sician" which cures under-exposure, 
, Or, at any rate, makes the best of that 
bad job. The truth of this occurs to me 
afresh whenever I have to develop a big 
batch of plates some proportion of which 
have been snapped in a dull light. It is astonishing what 
patience will do in the way of remedying insufficient expo- 
sure. You remember the old photographic adage, “ Mix 
your developer with brains”? Well, had that piece of 
advice gone on any further, I am sure it would have run— 
“And use it with patience.” I don't care which developer 
you favour: the advice applies equally to all. Solid old 
detail-giving Hydrokinone, the universally beloved Pyro, 
simple Rodinal, swift Metol, delicate Glycin, and the won- 
derful modern powders and liquids which Germany has sent 
us—the same rule holds good universally. Be patient, if 


you seek, with any of them, to produce decent results from 
under-exposed plates. 


_ Under-Exposures.—‘“Time” or - “stand” development 
(whether the extreme interpretation of the phrase, running 
into many hours, or the mere extension of ordinary ‘develop- 
ment, taking ten minutes or so instead of the usual three 
or four) is the most powerful weapon in the hands of the 
snap-shotter who habitually .gets under-exposures. He 
oughtnt to under-expose, I know; but practice and theory 
don't always consent to coincide in this weary world of ours ; 
and even the conscientious worker has to go bulb-squeezing 
in an impossible light now and then. At all events, you 
will invariably find that the man who is accustomed to deal 
with under-exposure, and evolve passable results from it, is a 
devotee of one form or another of this time-development 
system. Not necessarily the mathematical science devised 
by Mr. Watkins, mind you. When I say time development, 
[ simply mean prolonged immersion of the plate in the 
developer—in a developer so compounded that it will work 
slowly and with evenness. 


Slow the Developer.—For this treatment does not merely 
consist of making up your developer normally, and leaving 
the plate to soak in it for an abnormal period. Such a 
procedure, in the case of an under-exposure, would plainly 
result in a more grossly incorrect rendering than ever. 
The highlights would be more appallingly dense than if you 
had treated the plate in your usual short-and-sweet way. 
No; you must modify your developer to suit your use of it. 
If you propose to use it slowly, you must make it up to work 
slowly. (But not by slowing it with bromide, of course.) 


Softness.—The long and the short of it is, your developer 
must be very dilute. With developers such as Glycin and 
Rodinal, dosing with water leaves them as active as ever, in 
the sum of their work, but less active in the speed with which 
that work is done; and—to put the idea popularly, if not 
strictly accurately—the under-exposed parts of the plate 
have a better chance of catching up on the more exposed 
parts, if both of them are being coaxed out at a very 
gradual rate. In a word, slow development with a dilute 
developer gives you softer results than ordinary develop- 
ment with a full-strength developer. This might mean too 
great softness in a correct exposure ; but too great softness 
is impossible with an under-exposure. 


“Tempus Omnia Revelat."—In view of the approaching 
season of out-door work, I have made the above remarks so 
that I can. once again draw the attention of the tyro to the 
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. The annual exhibition of the Club d'Amateurs Photographes 
de Belgique will be held in their club-rooms at the Maison du 
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great importance of learning this absurdly simple but enor- 
mously valuable dodge of time or stand development. If 
you enjoy the process of development—surely the most 
fascinating of the photographic processes—you will, as I do, 
prefer to treat most of your plates in the usual way, and 
have the pleasure of watching them appear in the dish at the 
usual speed. But that is no reason why time development 
should not be a second string to your bow. A time develop- 
ing tank ought to remain permanently on your shelf, so that 
when you reach what you now to be an under-exposed plate 
you can put it into the tank to build up its precious modicum 
of latent detail while you go on with your other work. 


Not Half-and-Half. —But don't start developing an under- 
exposure with a full-strength developer, and then afterwards 
transfer it to the weak stuff in the tank. I know that one 
cherishes sneaking hopes that more detail in the laggard 
under-exposed parts may be enticed into visibility by this 
means. And the said details may appear. True; but mean- 
while the high-lights have been clogged proportionately. 
Which would not have occurred had you put the dry plate 
into the tank first of all. Time development should be time 
development all through—not a hybrid, half full-speed 
development, half prolonged development. If you know 
which of your plates are under-exposed, treat them patiently 
from the outset. If you don't know—well, then your case 
is hopeless. 


* 


Storage and Economy.—Don’t keep the dilute solutio 
standing in the tank day after day. Put aside a large bottle, 
or several large bottles if need be, and when you have done 
your day's work pour the solution out of the tank into the 
bottles and tightly cork them. Few developers will stand a 
lengthy exposure to the air ; and fewer still will stand it when 
dilute. But when stored carefully in well-corked bottles, all 
the developers which are in the least suited to stand work 
will keep quite reasonably well. Glycin is the one I myself 
like best; but I use Rodinal too, and also the admirable 
proprietary solution called * Hintokinone." I can recom- 
mend each of these. 


Wrinkles,—-Stir the solution in your tank with a glass rod 
before you submerge your plate or plates in it. If the 
solution has stood motionless for some time, it is sure to be 
stronger at the bottom of the tank than at the surface, and 
you will get a graduated negative, one end of which is thin 
and the other end dense. Slide the plate steadily and quickly 
down into the solution. Don’t flop it in splashily, and don't, 
on the other hand, wriggle it in hesitatingly, or you may 
capture some air-bells on the film. You need not bother to 
wipe the backing off the glass side of the plate just at first: 
it will do no harm to the developer. When first you take the 
plate out to see how it is getting on, you can wipe the wet 
backing off easily. Of course, your developer will presently 
get a trifle dirty with suspended backing particles; then you 
must filter it, or at least decant it off as cleanly as you can. 


When to Stop.— Develop till your negative looks somewhat 
denser than the normal—say until the detail is visible all 
over on the glass side. Stand-developed negatives seem 
prone to lose more in the fixer than ordinarily developed 
ones; and besides, it is far better to get over-density than 
thinness. Indeed, extreme over-density is not a bad thing 
to aim at in an under-exposure; as with a persulphate 
reducer the scale of tones can to some extent be levelled up. 
But that is another story. 
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Livre, 3, Rue Villa-Hermosa, Brussels, from March 2 to 18. 
The work shown will be exclusively by amateurs. 
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WHEN NATURE SLEEPS. 


By Carrie Percibal-Wiseman. 


OW in the quiet season of the year naturalist 

photographers should turn their attention 

to the buds of trees. Widely differing from 

each other, these form a far more interesting 
study than the average person would think. Most 
familiar perhaps are those of the ash, on account of 
their hard dull surface and sombre colouring. 


“ More black than ash buds in the front of March." 
—Tennyson 


The horse chestnut is quite another type of bud, 
shiny in appearance from the sticky substance with 
which it is coated. Before beginning to photograph it, 
great care must be 
taken that the charac- 
teristic horseshoe 
mark is well in 
evidence. These 
marks, or rather 
scars, are left where 
the old leaves fell off 
in autumn. The black 
dots resembling nails 
are in reality the holes 
up which the sap 
passed into the leaf. 

The slender buds of 
the beech offer a 
striking contrast to 
both the foregoing 
species. 

For purposes of 
study the twigs are 
best all taken in the 
same position, i.e., 
perpendicular, with- 
out regarding manner 
of growth upon the 
tree. 

The end of twig 
should be firmly stuck 
in a vessel contain- 
ig either sand or 
crumpled paper, the latter sometimes answering best. 

It occasionally happens that the spray is very short, 
owing to its having been picked from the trunk of the 
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tree. Whenthisisthecaseitcan be lengthened as follows. 
Take a fine steel knitting needle and gently press the 
point a little way up into the twig. Needless to say, the 
operation is a delicate one. The needle may now be 
sunk in sand, and the full length of stick thus included 
in the picture. 

Almost any pale tint will answer for a background, 
but preferably not dead white. 

As a full exposure must be given, I recommend backed 
plates being used, and if isochromatic as well so much 
the better. 

The buds of no two trees resembling each other in 
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Horse CHESTNUT. 


more than a superficial degree, an interesting collection 
may be quickly formed of these most wonderful atoms 
of embrvo life. 


— e 


SULPHITE SOLUTION 


HE objection to having a bottle of sodium sulphite solu- 
tion ready made up on the shelves in the dark-room, is 
that it will not keep, but very quickly decomposes and be- 
comes useless. It is nevertheless a great inconvenience when 
wanting to make up a developer in a hurry to have to wait 
while the sulphite dissolves, which sometimes takes a consider- 
able time. 
The addition of glycerine to the solution, however, acts as 
a preserving agent, while it in no way interferes with the 
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chemical action of the developer. The following is the formula: 


Sodium sulphite .................. eee] $ OZ. 
GIVOBIIHe eera tenue vpevR te beate tidie Rus 34 drm 
Water rq I pint. 


This makes a good stock solution, which may be diluted as 
desired. It will keep for six or eight months easily, without 
deteriorating to any practical extent. Other substances, such 
as mannitol, have the same effect, but are less readily obtain- 
able.—F. G. P. 


T has often been urged upon the 
amateur’ photographer, and by 
varying authorities, that the only 
sure way of progressing in the 

science is to keep careful note of all 
operations. How few of us trouble 
to do this! Yet the little extra present trouble saves 
much future labour and manv disappointments. After 
all is said, the amateur photographer must be ranked 
with the vast majority of his fellow-men in that his most 
successful tutor is experience, and unless a note-book 
be carefully kept the lessons come somewhat expensive 
and the schooling is very long. 

I give a selection from my own note-book, which con- 
tains little that has not been given before, yet it may 
prove useful to those readers who have not had the 
matter pressed home. 

'The number of the negative is written upon the clear 
margin of the film in ink, and I find it the best plan, 
provided a fine pen be used. 

The date is useful in giving one the season of the 
year; and the time of day too is important, in that it 
indicates the altitude of the sun. There are several 
ways of recording the position of the sun; my own plan, 
open to cavil, is to always suppose the camera to be 
facing north, and then name the position of the sun 
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accordinglv. If it be shining directly 
upon the view it would be entered as 
S., if over the right shoulder when 
facing the view taken, then S.E., ií 
directly in front of the lens N., and so 
on. Another plan is to consider the 
view as 12 on the dial of a watch, when the position 
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of the sun behind the camera would be entered as 6, 
if to the right 3, if over the left shoulder when facing 
the view 7 or 8, and so on. This latter plan obviates 
any mistake as to kind of sunshine, as for example, in 
the former plan the position of the sun may be entered 
as W. at any time of the day, not necessarily at sunset, 
and some confusion might possibly result, though I 
cannot well see how. I am aware than many photogra- 
phers will think this a most unusual and unwarranted 
amount of note-taking, vet it is most important. 
How many pictures does one see even in our 
exhibitions with clouds above reproach? It is 
urged bv some that, if an artistic effect is produced, 


Negative correct way round: N. NE. E. SE. S. 
Negative reversed, 7.e., \ N 
i LJ 


printe! through glass : eive MS 
the suitability of the clouds is of minor importance. 
This, I think, cannot be upheld, for the basis of all the 
best art is truth, and to see summer clouds wedded to 


a winter landscape, or clouds from a_ high altitude 


brought near the horizon, does not tend to give any 


feeling of pleasure to the one who knows. 

If such notes as I have indicated be kept, it is a simple 
measure to print into any landscape the correct tvpe of 
cloud effect. The position of the sun in regard to the 
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view is of the chief importance, and it must be the same 
for both landscape and cloud negatives. The kind of 
cloud, if a matter of doubt, may be judged by the season 
of the vear and the time of dav, and one may feel fairly 
safe if both cloud and landscape notes show ap- 
proximately the same time of day and season of the 
year and identical positions of the sun. The plan 
necessitates the keeping of a large store of clouds 
negatives; but this is unavoidable in any case, though 
some economy in the matter may be accomplished where 
it is possible to reverse a negative, when the clouds 


are altered as shown below, and thus serve a dual 
purpose : 

/ XIE L IL dH IVY 
SW. W. NW. | "vr vip vHr IX XM 
"e o1 NIE XIX IX VOLE VIE 
BE ie seg VI V IV HE H I 


The remainder of the notes explain themselves. The 
remarks under development refer to time development, 
for which see A. P. of January 1, 1907. 

The remarks column is very useful, and particularly 
so to a beginner. For example, I remember that the 
earlier pages of mv note-book taught me that certain 
circular flaws only came when using a particular make 
of plates, and upon noting this I discarded that par- 
ticular brand. 


EXTRACT FROM  NOTE-BOONK. 
Ex Eu 
v Plate. ‘Bromide En- = i 
OU Position 3. : doses: (olegement. zz antern 
omn Subject. Date, Hour. ot 4 Lens, —— ES E DOR Remarks, Stop and Ex- 2 5 | Slide 
j Sun. 2e " l T ' posure to .8 Z Lantern 
26 Size. Kind. sume size. VS 
| d 
tum $ eea aoea “MOPS S a MP EARS REALE Macc MED X 
176 Sunset Clouds June 16, 8 p.m N. 3s 6049 |5*4 | Imperial OS A+B+2C Screen no use, as /:22,35secs v — //16, gO secs. 
1905 Flashlight 71 4 20" no blue in sky. 
backed 
| | 
251 Elton Dell July 4. 7pm N.NE ji 6” S» 4 Barnet 6:8; A+B+C — Backed plate ought £16, josees. vil | / 11, 35 secs. 
1900 Ortho. (67 5 O'" to have been used. | 


| | Screen not used be- 
cause — light — was 
| largely yellow, 


—— ——— 


Since I use onlv one make of bromide paper and lantern slide, there is no occasion to enter the kind; workers who are 
fond of trying different makes ought, of course, to note the make used. I do all my bromide work in the lantern, hence I 
have no column for printing-frame exposures, but those who prefer direct bromide printing might make a columna for distance 
from flame and exposure needed, keeping, of course, to one course. 
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SPEECH IS SILVERN. Bv A. W. Bromcey. 

Then they are quite fresh? '' 

H Yes.” 

And vou think they'll be all right? ” 
Sure to be.” 

How much are they? ”’ 

A shilling, please.” 


FEW days ago a young lady approached the 
window of a photographic dealer and spent 

about five minutes in examining the contents. 

Among other things, she doubtless noticed a 

card bearing the legend, ‘‘ Ilford Plates." d 
Then she entered the shop and asked, '' Do you sell 


photographic things? "' “That's what I always pay. Everybody charges 
“ Yes.” that, don't they? "' 
'" Have you Ilford plates? ”’ "Nes 
* Yes." '' ]t's the regular price, isn't it? ”’ 
** Quarter-plate, special rapid? ” uD dc 
* Yes.” She then handed the dealer half-a-crown, and he 
'* Give me a packet, please.” placed eighteenpence on the counter in front of 
It was handed to her, and she asked, “Are these her. Before taking it she enquired, ‘‘Is this my 


plates quite fresh? ”’ change?” | en 
“Yes; they came from the works less than a month 'Then she strolled off in the direction of the post office, 
ago.” doubtless to ask if they sold stamps. 
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TWO OLD PRINTS. 


USHES and reeds are favourite foreground 
material with the landscape photographer, and 
for my own part I find that about ninety per 
cent. of my negatives at the time that I first 

made mv début at exhibitions contained as an important 
part of the composition reeds, rushes, and the bold water 
plants with which they are generally associated. — — 

Opportunity, as I have pointed out on a previous 
occasion, probably plays a much 


larger part in the career of a 
successful photographer than we 


commonly suppose. One wonders 
what a Demachy would achieve 
if he were struggling to support 
a large family on, say, £250 per 
annum, and one half holiday in the 
week was the only opportunity he 
had for practising photography, or if 
Coburn were a clerk at a warehouse 
entering desk, working thirteen or 
fourteen hours a day, unable to free 
himself because of family obliga- 
tions. These are horrible thoughts, 
and one feels one must apologise for 
the bare idea of so associating two 
such brilliant artists. Have not lack 
of opportunity, circumstances arising 
out of the necessity of living and 
providing for the future, deprived us 
within the past few vears of some of 
the best British pictorial work? 
Many once prominent exponents of 
pictorial photography are to-dav 
hardly heard of—they are performing 
the contract for which they have 
given hostages to Fortune. It is all 
very well to say that genius will rise 
Superior to circumstances; it has 
doubtless done so on occasion, but 
such instances are a good deal on a 
par with the big wins at the race 
course or gaming table—the losses 
and defeats one does not hear of. 
Given opportunity and the environ- 
ment, and you could, in most cases, 
forecast what manner of work the 
individual, artistically inclined, would 
produce, and it was opportunity and 
environment, and no deliberate choice 
on my part, that made '' By Reedy 
Ways," my first exhibited picture, 
which met with distinguished ap- 
proval ; and ** Reed Harvesting,” with which I took my 
R.P.S. medal, and so on, until a very few years ago 
mere force of circumstances brought me to spend my 
very restricted leisure away from the pastoral scenes 
of other days, the river marshes and reed beds, where I 
had first learned to observe and paint from nature. 
There are few plants native to Great Britain more 
decorative and possessing a form more adaptable to 
decoration than the reed—Phragmites communis, the 
Arundo phragmites of Linnzeus—which fringes forest 
pool or lake; its jointed, cane-like stem reaches as much 
as twelve feet in height, and if left unchecked, will in 
time convert the pond into a mere marshy swamp, filling 
it up with its tangled mass of roots and procumbent 
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stalks. The giant of all the native grasses, one wonders 
how the self-same areas appeared when, in the 
Carboniferous period, Calamites, the precursor of our 
' horse-tails °’ (Equisetum), grew as a jungle to a 
similar height, and the fluted stems of Sigillaria towered 
aloft. With fantastic irregularity the flat leaves of the 
reed spring from the stem at all sorts of angles, and 
assume all kinds of curves, and their broad, flat 
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surfaces, catching the light in an infinite variety of 
ways, produces a complexity of more or less horizontal 
dashes, thus breaking, like the yards of a full-rigged 
ship, the vertical mast-like lines of the stems. Yet is this 
seen to advantage only from about harvest time until 
the boisterous winter breaks down this fluttering and 
waving forest, or rude hands with sickle or scythe come 
to clear the way for fish and water fowl. From the 
time when the reeds first begin to send forth spear-like 
shoots, in early spring, until the season when the purple 
blossom has changed to the silken tassels of seed, reeds 
are, for the most part, too prim and erect to be pictur- 
esque, and would need simplifying or massing, almost 
to the obliteration of aH-detail, ere they would come 
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satisfactorily in a landscape picture; but later, in their 
old age, reed leans on reed for support, as the change 
from green to yellow indicates failing vigour, and, prone 
or bent, they form just those masses of contrast which 
the artist so values. 

] visited a familiar pond only this morning, where in 

early autumn reeds and bulrushes usurp so much space 
that there is scarce enough unoccupied water for the 
cattle to come to drink. Not a single upright stem re- 
mained, all were broken off or bent double at about 
thirty inches or less from the water's surface; but with 
their faded yellows and tawny browns in the weak 
February sunlight it was a glorious spectacle. Leafless 
trees flung their twisted branches high against the grev 
sky, and all but the nearest objects were slightly veiled 
in an atmosphere of blue-grey, into which the distance 
melted as in a half recalled dream. 

I made several notes during my morning ramble. Note 
that the gorse bushes are just now particularly bold as 
contrasts to the less massive surroundings, because they 
are of more uniform green than they will be when the 
new spring growth commences or the blossom comes 
forth; there was only one exception, where, in a secluded 
corner, just a single bush was sprinkled over with golden 
flower buds, thus maintaining the proverbial perennity 
of this beauteous wilding. Again, I noticed that in a 
rough, neglected corner the withered stems and seed 
vessels of dock made striking groups against the 
vellowish grass, with a backgrround of blackened trunks 
of oak trees and blacker bramble bushes, with their 
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gracefully arched and interwoven trails. Of such 
subjects, even during this rather dreary and depressing 
month, there is an abundance, if only one would seek 
them 

But as to the two prints which accompany this note, 
in both of which the reed forms the foreground feature, 
they were taken direct on 15 bv 12 plates, backed iso- 
chromatic, with a yellow screen, and they were done 
seventeen years ago, which indicates considerable 
fidelity on my part to the very method I still employ. 

For these two prints, and many more of the 
same period, I used a single landscape lens (Taylor, 
Taylor and Hobson) intended for an 18 by 13 
plate, and using it with open aperture (F/8) on a 
15 by 12 plate. Neither print has any very strong 
pictorial merits, though I have always felt that in that 
reproduced on page 186 the winding line formed 
bv the more or less horizontal leaves of the reeds, 
taken as a whole, and the broken gate and wall form 
a good winding or zigzag line, leading from the bottom 
left-hand corner up to the house roofs which dominate 
the composition. 

A glance through old negatives and prints is pleasant 
and perhaps profitable—one was then breaking fresh 
ground; progress, Step by step, was then more rapid, 
more obvious; one's field work was more jovous, and 
the realisation of cach exposed plate a delight; but as 
time passes and one comes nearer to the summit of 
complete success, the way is steeper and the hours 
fraught with greater anxiety. 
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How 1 Make Isantern Slides: 


Al Straight Talk with the Novice. 


By ‘S Fountain PEN.” 


A WORD OF INTRODUCTION. 


AVE you ever happened to hold up to the light 
a P.O.P. or platinotype print, and looked 
through instead of at your picture? 1f so, I 
warrant you gave an exclamation of surprise 
at its brilliant beauty. As a transparency it seems to 
have about double the sparkling detail that it has as a 
print viewed by electric light. I dare say you murmured 
a heartfelt wish that that brilliancy was somehow retain- 
able—that when you had finally mounted your print, 
and perhaps framed it, it would look bright and glitter- 
ing, as it did when you held it up to the light, instead 
of sunk-in and lifeless, as it does now by comparison. 
There is no denying that the sparkle of a photograph 
viewed by transmitted light has a sort of fascination 
which even the old hand (to whom mere '' sparkle,” as 
such, ought to have ceased to appeal vears ago) is 
tempted to acknowledge now and then. I believe that 
ten years hence, you, Mr. Novice, will find vourself ad- 
miring what vou call the ‘ dulness ’ of your print a 
good deal more than what you call the lovely brilliancy 
of the same print held up to the light. But that is by 
the way. As Stevenson said, '' Because I have 
reached Paris, I am not ashamed of having passed 
through Newhaven and Dieppe.” Similarly I hold 
that because ten years hence I hope to see you, Mr. 
Novice, admiring a number of qualities in a photograph 
before you admire '' sparkle,” this is no reason why 
you should be chidden for admiring sparkle to-day. I 
myself admired sparkle when | was your age, and Tam 
not ashamed to have passed through that ** Newhaven 
and Dieppe ” to reach my present ‘* Paris," which, pre- 


sumably, 
else.” 

That '' sparkle ” which you were so struck with when 
you held up your print to the light, and looked through 
it, is exactly the characteristic which forms the peculiar 
charm of the lantern slide. A lantern slide is the most 
brilliant form of the photographic picture which it is 
at present possible to conceive. A good lantern slide is 
a magnificently, I might say a staggeringly, brilliant 
rendering of every ounce of detail, every fine degree of 
light and shade, in any given negative. And it is 
because I want to introduce vou to the fun of making 
good lantern slides—and it really is great fun—that I 
am writing these notes. It may seem inconsistent of 
me to start by hinting that I have got beyond (or flatter 
mvself that I have got beyond) admiring transparencies; 
and then to proceed to pose as an authority on these 
very things. But in justice to myself I must explain 
that I draw a sharp line between pictorial and technical 
photography; and while I admit frankly that I have long 
ago become tired of the lantern slide as a '' picture,” I 
still make a good many dozen slides every winter for 
purposes other than pictorial—for illustrating lessons, 
lectures, travel subjects, and so forth. A new era may 
dawn some day for the lantern slide as a means of pic- 
torial expression—I am not so bigoted as to deny the 
possibility of that. But just at present I hold that slide- 
making comes practically entirely under the heading of 
technical photography; and it is as a process of technical 
photography that I propose to treat it in the following 
three chapters, 


‘is only a stage on the way to something 
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I.- PREPARATIONS FOR 
PRINTING. 


Let me start by saying that if 
you can make a bromide or gas- 
light print, you can make a lantern 
slide. Bromide printing and slide 
making are exactly the same 
process, except that in the former 
you create your picture on paper 
and in the latter on glass.  Per- 
sonally, I count it a good deal 
easier to make a slide than either 
a bromide or a gaslight print. 
There is a pleasant ease in hand- 
ling a nice little square of glass 
which is absent in handling a 
floppy, easily tearable and stainable 
piece of paper. Moreover, a lantern 
plate possesses a deal more of 
that desirable virtue known as 
‘latitude °’ than any bromide I 
have yet struck—that is to say, it is 
not so fatally spoilt by staining or 
bad colour or flatness, when you 
over or under expose, as a bromide 
is. And the various brands of 
gaslight lantern slides which are 
on the market behave in my hands 
at any rate far more '' kindly ”’ 
than papers of the same grade and 
speed. So you need not be afraid 
to tackle slide-making on the score 
of difficulty, if you have success- 
fully tackled bromides and gas- 
lights. 

You will pay a shilling for your 
box of lantern plates—one penny 
each, that 1s to say, the same price 
that you pay for your quarter-plates 
for negative making. Lantern 
plates, however, are smaller than 
quarters, measuring 31 by 34 
inches, invariably. 

Whether we approve of the size 
or no, we may at least be thankful 
that it is one of the few really 

INFLEXIBLE STANDARD SIZES 
in the photographic world. All 
optical lanterns are made with 
Carriers to take this size. There 
is no variation which you need be 
afraid of. Your slide, once made, 
will show just as well in a lantern at 
Land’s End as at John O’Groat’s. 

Mind you, though the lantern plate is square, your 
picture upon it need not be square likewise. How to 
make it into a decent Christian shape (which a pure 
square hardly ever is), I shall show you later on. 

Meanwhile, you have brought home your box of 
lantern plates, and taken them into your dark-room. 
With them, in the dark-room, you have got a printing 
frame, and the negative from which you have decided to 
make a slide. You have seen, I trust, that the negative 
is quite clean—dusted on the film side, and polished on 
the glass side. If it is a film negative, be sure and sce 
that the glass on which you are supporting it in the 
frame is well polished and speckless. Choose, too, a 
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By G. HALE. 


Awarded THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Silver Plaque in the “ Northern Heights" 


Competition. 


negative which is itself free from flaws. Remember 
that a patch of pinholes, or a scratch, or a spot, though 
small and hardly worth bothering about in a print, will 
be enormously magnified and blatant in a slide. Pause 
and think of it—your wee picture, less than four inches 
square, is to be magnified on to a screen perhaps 


Six FEET LONG AND WIDE, 


and all its details magnified proportionately! So you 
must be sure that the details are the sort of details you 
would like to see magnified, and not the kind which 
will make you blush for your messy craftsmanship. 

As for the kind of negative which you should select 
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Awarded bronze plaque in the ** Northern Heights " 
London Photographic Society. 


for your first slide—I can only recommend you to plump 
for your best: the one with the best average density 
and all-round good qualities. Later on you can begin 
experimenting, and seeing how good a slide vou can 
make from your *' rotters ’’; but to start with, give your- 
self the best chance you can, by printing from one of 
your real successes. 

Now I am going to stop at this point telling you in 
vague terms what you must do, and begin telling you 
instead exactly and precisely what I do myself, when I 
am making a slide. 

First of all as to my dark-room. It has a bench re- 
served solely for developing and fixing, and so forth, and 
another bench, which is kept scrupulously dry and clean, 
and on which no dishfuls of liquid of any sort are allowed 
to rest, at any time. This is the bench on which I do the 
filling of my dark slides, the dusting of my plates, and 
so on; and this is the bench on which I put my plate- 
box, my printing frame, and my negatives, when I am 
on slide-making bent. When I am developing 
negatives, there is a red lamp on the chemical bench 
only; but when I am making slides or doing bromides 
I have red lamps on both benches, as there is no fear 
of fogging, and the more light you have to work by, 
within reason, the better you get along. As a matter 
of fact, canary or orange light is supposed to be the 
correct illuminant to work by when using bromides 
and slides; but—like many old hands—I am conserva- 
tive, and have got so into the way of judging densities 
by my red lights, that orange '' puts me out, " and I 
prefer not to use it. This is a mere matter of personal 
taste. Use orange if vou like, Mr. Novice. You need 
have no fear of fog. But you must 

Use PLENTY OF LIGHT, 


whether orange or otherwise. It is a miserable busi- 
ness, fumbling about with printing frames and valuable 
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Bv R. H. LAWTON. 


Competition, instituted by the North 


(Mr. C. H. Roberts tied with this competitor for second place.) 


vou to pay particular 
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N connection with the North Lon- 
| don Photographic Society's Ex- 
hibition held last December, 
THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Silver 
Plaque was offered for the best print 
sent in to the Northern Heights Com- 
petition, this competition being 
intended to induce members of .the 
society to turn their attention to the 
beauty spots in their own district. 
The plaque was awarded to Mr. G. 
Hale, who has kindly sent us the 
following particulars as to the produc- 
tion of his picture rcproduced on 
the previous page: Date, November, 
1906; time, 12 noon, rain and wind; 
plate, Barnet ortho (quarter-plate) ; 
ortho. screen, four-times; exposure 
s secs., R.R. lens, F/22; developer, 
pvro-soda; print, carbon; positive on 
Mawson's lantern plates, enlarged 
negative on Imperial ordinary, 2a// 
bac ked. 
The society also offered a bronze 
plaque in the same competition, this 
being tied for by Messrs. R. H. 
Lawton and C. H. Roberts. Mr. 
Lawton, whose winning picture we are 
able to reproduce, writes as follows: 
—'' It may interest you to know that 
the negative was taken with a ros 
camera, with single lens, developed 
in the coal-cellar, as I have no dark- 
room. The title, ‘The Night and 
its Darkness Fell upon my Soul,’ is 
from David Copperfield.’ It may 
also interest you to know that I am 
indebted to THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for all that I know of 
photography, as I started taking it in 
when I started | photography, viz., 
three years ago.’ 
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negatives in semi-darkness—and wholly unnecessary. 
Remember, a lantern plate is ever so much slower than 
the plates you are accustomed to use for negative 
making in your camera, though to the eve it may 
look the same. 

Before turning down the white light —or before shut- 
ting the door of my dark-room at all—I carefully lay 
out the printing frame, with the negative in it, Op- 
posite my lamp. A little to one side is the folding- 
pressure-back of the frame. On the other side is the 
unopened box of lantern plates. I take a glance round, 
and, as it were, memorise the position of each object. 
Even with the dark-room full of ruby light of the 
brightest (or orange light, as the case may be), the 
worker should be able to lay his hand on any given 
object at a moment's notice, without having to grope 
for it or even to glance in its direction. For this 
reason, I always place the frame, the back, the box of 
plates, in exactly the same positions on the bench, and 
exactly the same distance from each other. Get into 
the way of doing this. Make this part of the job as 
mechanical as ever you can— which will mean that vou 
are making it, also, as quick as ever you can; for 
exactitude of this kind means quickness. 

I now turn down the white light, shut the door of the 
dark-room, and get to work. The first thing is to open 
the box of lantern plates. This is exactly the same as 
opening a box of ordinary negative plates. I shall find 
the slide plates packed similarly, too—that is, face to 
face in pairs, and usually in packages of four to- 
gether. For the moment, the only difference one 
notices, most likely, is that the lantern plates are thinner 
glass, and therefore seem 

MORE FRAGILE THAN NEGATIVE PLATES. 

But when you take out vour first lantern plate, I want 

attention to, one small detail. 
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Observe which is its film side. You will be aware, 
without looking at it, which is the film side of the first 
plate you take out, because you know that the plates 
are certain to be packed in pairs, as I have said, face to 
face, and that therefore the film of your first plate faces 
the film of your second one. But when you come to 
take the second one out, it is possible that you may not 
remember which way round you left it in the box— 
whether it is lying film upward or film downward. And 
you will then find, by looking at it, that there is not so 
marked a contrast between the film and the glass of a 
lantern plate as between the film and the glass of a 
negative plate. Some lantern plates which I use are 
really almost alike on both sides, to the eye. Of course, 
the film should be, and is, a shade duller in appearance 
than the glass; and it is this dull side which you must 
put downward in the printing frame; that is to say, the 
film of the lantern plate must be against the film of 
the negative, just as the sensitive side of a piece of 
P.O.P. must be against the film of the negative, in 
ordinary daylight printing. But as I say, the sensitive 
side of some makes of lantern slides is 


VERY NEARLY AS GLOssSY 


as the glass side; and for this reason you had better 
compare the two when you take your first lantern plate 
out of the box. In a very little while you will be able 
tə distinguish, at a glance, between the film and the 
glass, but at first you may have moments of anxious 
doubt as to which is which. One way to make sure is 
to moisten the tip (just the very tip) of your finger, and 
lightly touch the plate near the edge. The wet finger 
will stick to the film side (or at any rate, the film will 
feel tacky to the touch), and will slide freely along the 
giass side. But don't go pawing the slide all over. 
Only touch it tentatively at the very edge, or otherwise 
you may make finger marks on some part of your pic- 
ture. Some workers recommend the biting test, which 
IS SO often used to detect the difference between the 
front and the back of unexposed gaslight papers. The 
edge of the slide is placed momentarily between the 
teeth, and slightly bitten. The film side adheres to the 
teeth, while the glass side does not. But I do not ap- 
prove, in practice, of this test. It seems to me that one 
is apt to breathe momentarily on the slide while biting 
it, or at least, to warm it slightly by putting it so near 
one’s face; and uneven and perhaps dampish warmth of 
this nature is surely harmful. 
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Having ascertained which is the film side of the lantern 
piate, lay it on your negative in the printing frame. See 
that in so doing you do not scratch the film of the 
negative with the sharp edge or corner of the lantern 
plate. Just lay down the lantern plate 


GENTLY AND LIGHTLY, 


and then put your finger on its back and hold it in con- 
tact with the negative, so that neither slips to and fro. 
I now hold up the frame, containing the negative and 
the slide (the latter firmly held by my finger, as I have 
said), and look through both at my lamp. Provided 
that my negative is not unreasonably dense, and that 
my lamp is turned to its highest (which it always is, 
when I am at this task), it is quite easy to see through 
both negative and lantern plate simultaneously; and | 
can now judge whether I have got on the lantern plate 
just that portion of the negative which I wish to print. 
If there are vertical architectural lines in the negative, 
I gently slide the lantern plate to and fro till I have got 
its edge parallel to one of those lines (or to the horizon 
line, if it is a seascape). In any case, I slide the lantern 
plate to and fro till I have got the piece of picture on it 
exactly as I want, being careful all the time to hold the 
two plates gently, but not too firmly, in contact, so 
that they l | K 
Do NoT ABRADE EACH OTHER 


in moving to and fro. When I have got the picture 
just right, I put down the frame on the bench, pick up 
the pressure-back, and slide it into position, simul- 
taneously removing the finger which has held the lantern 
plate in place. Having fixed the springs of the pressure- 
back, I turn my attention to the box of unused plates, 
which I carefully shut up; and now I am ready to 
expose. | 

Exposure I shall leave to another chapter. But 
before I close this I must remark that a number of ad- 
mirable little printing frames are on the market 
specially for making slides; and using these it is possi- 
ble to select the portion of the picture which you wish 
to print with greater ease than in the manner described 
above. The beginner should buy one of these special 
frames as soon as he has come to the conclusion that 
he will seriously go in for slide making; but mean- 
while I have taken it for granted that he does not 
possess a frame of this type, and is using (as I must 
confess I often use) an ordinary frame. 


+++ 
THE WEST LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


HE eighteenth annual exhibition of the West London Photo- 

graphic Society was held in the Broadway Lecture Hall, Ham- 
mersmith, on Friday and Saturday, rsth and 16th inst. The work 
was limited to the members’ exhibits, and no outside frames were 
admitted, and yet nearly 140 pictures were exhibited and tastefully 
arranged on screens erected against the lecture hall walls. What 
strikes a stranger perhaps the most is the fact the exhibits were the 
work of so few of the members, as there were only seventeen ex- 
libitors, and four of these are responsible for more than one-third 
of the show. West London is a large title, and surelv there should 
be more enthusiasm created, considering the boom that there is in 


artistic photography at the present day; the members are doing: 


much, but it seems that something should be done to back them 


up, and give them more support in the work which thev are trying: 


to do in evidently a somewhat unenthusiastic neighbourhood. 

But it is time that we returned to the subject of the work upon 
the walls of the eighteenth annual exhibition. Mr. J. Brown's 
Amsterdam subject, N 
diffusion of focus, but somewhat unrestful in having so much detail 
in both houses and reflections. 
a decidedly fine effect of sunlight and pines, with the light well 


o. 21, is a good piece of work, with a wise: 


Mr. F. W. Chipps, in No. 34, has 


concentrated; anyone who knows how often this class of subject 
is attempted, and how often a failure is: made of it, will appre- 
ciate this picture. He also has an excellent housetop effect in 
No. 39, the “ New Old Bailey," which, if it is inclined to be a trifle 
too misty, is certainly a very good example of its class. He again 
scores in * Autumn," No. 43, but the tones are hardly true, to 
our way of thinking, the mist being too white in tone. 

There is a breadth and quiet pastoral feeling about Mr. A. E. 
Cockerell’s No. 56, “A Country Lane," and the happy moment 
has been waited for to get the cows to make the subject. Mr. 
F. C. Hart has a decorative design in No. 77, which he seems un- 
necessarily to have handicapped by the colour of the print, but it 
is nevertheless a clever and well-arranged subject. Mr. G. Lamley 
has in Nos. 87 and 9o two excellent sea and sky pictures, much the 
same in effect, but we consider the water in “ After the Storm” 
to be better in tone than in the companion subject. Mr. G. F. 
Perrins has an amusing if not an original idea in No. 111, “ My 
Sweetheart." ur 

It is possible, of course, only to mention a picture here and 
there amongst much that was good, but, taken altogether, a 
pleasant variety of pictures was offered. 
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ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S YEAR. Annual Meeting and Election of Officers. 


By Our Own REPRESENTATIVE. 


U NUSUAL amicability characterised the annual meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society. It could not well be otherwise, 
for although the balance-sheet is not altogether satisfactory, the 
membership roll is being steadily augmented, the new arrange- 
ments at the society’s house are a source of great comfort and con- 
venience, and the year has been marked by much activity in many 
directions. 

An annual meeting is an occasion on which such matters as an 
ambiguous sentence in the report or a penny error in the balance- 
sheet assume a fearful importance. But on only one matter did 
any serious contention arise. This is the matter of the Journal, 
which shows a falling “ gamma infinity”; in other words, is pub- 
lished at a yearly increasing loss. This year the loss, or perhaps 
it should be more properly called surplus expenditure, is over £200. 
One or two members expressed the opinion that the society is 
giving too much matter in its Journal, and suggested a more ruth- 
less use of the blue pencil, and the appointment of an editing com- 
mittee. This course presents some difficulties, however, for in the 
case of a society which depends so largely upon the support of 
its country members, it is a dangerous thing to attempt to weaken 
the main link which binds them to the society. 

At the same time there was much force in Dr. Mees’s suggestion 
that members do not expect the Journal to contain things which 
can be found in a shilling photographic text-book. Reports of 
elementary demonstrations and of lantern lectures might be cut 
down to a minimum, while it may also be doubted whether it is 
necessary to give so much space to the doings of affiliated societies. 

Considerable satisfaction was expressed on the announcement 
that the society has now passed its thousandth mark, the active 
membership and fellowship totalling to 1,003. The energetic way in 


which Mr. McIntosh, the secretary, has attended to the concerns 
of the society came in for a measure of praise that was fully due. 
The past year has been one of much hard work, for in addition to 
the New Gallery exhibition, and the almost continuous house ex- 
hibitions, the society has had to be represented in two international 
exhibitions—those of Berlin and New Zealand. Side by side with 
this, the great work of compiling the library catalogue has been 
brought into its last stages. Advance proofs of this valuable index 
to photographic literature were brought before the meeting. 

Amony the amenities of the evening was the presentation of the 
progress medal for the vear to Mr. E. Sanger Shepherd, in recog- 
nition of his work in connection with colour photography; the 
warm praise given to the council bv the unofficial members, regard- 
ing the new arrangements in the society’s house; and the vote of 
thanks and sympathy passed to General Waterhouse, the retiring 
president. 

Mr. J. C. S. Mummerv's election as president was very popular. 
Mr. Mummery has practically filled General Waterhouse's place 
since the retiring president was seized with illness in September 
last, and the duties of the position, therefore, are not at all new 
to him. The vice-presidents are Sir William Abney, Earl Craw- 
ford, Sir J. W. Swan, and General Waterhouse. The personnel 
of the council has undergone but little change; the voting, in 
which about one-fourth of the members took part, showing the 
following to be elected:—Messrs. A. W. W. Bartlett, H. W. 
Bennett, Leslie Clift, A. R. F. Evershed, T. E. Freshwater, J. H. 
Gear, E. T. Holding, Frederick Hollyer, Lindsay Johnson, M.D., 
F. C. Lambert, Furley Lewis, Ernest Marriage, A. Marshall, C. 
E. K. Mees, D.Sc., F. J. Mortimer, C. Welborne Piper, E. 
Sanger Shepherd, H. Snowden Ward, J. Spiller, B. Gay Wilkinson. 


——— M ————— 
A SULTAN'S PHOTOGRAPHY. 


T is well known that the Sultan of Morocco is an enthusiastic 

photographer, and when Miss Acland sent him some of her 
colour pictures from Gibraltar the message came back that the 
Sultan himself was attempting colour photography. Actual ex- 
amples of the Sultan's work, however, had probably never been 
shown to an audience outside his own admiring harem until Mr. 
C. Rider Noble gave his lecture on Morocco at the Blenheim Club 
a few evenings ago. There were but two prints, of indifferent 
merit, but Mr. Noble assured us that his majesty had exposed the 
negatives, developed them with the ** medicine," as he calls pyro, 
and printed and mounted them from beginning to end. Mr. Rider 
Noble, who has spent three years at the Court of Morocco, set out 
to prove that the Sultan of the Moors is not really the irresponsible 
buffoon which he is usually made out to be. Some of the argu- 
ments were not altogether convincing. His majestv is said to be 
a man of fearless courage, but it is not exactly a proof of courage 
to ram a cork fast into an oxygen retort, and then, when there is 
a mighty explosion, to cry out gleefully, ** Let's have it all over 
again." Nor is it a proof of care for his country’s defences to fire 
ten or eleven rounds of ammunition every afternoon for fun. On 
one point, however, the Sultan has been misjudged. His extrava- 
gant European tastes, which include the furnishing of his sitting 
room with seven grand pianos, have not led him so far as to possess 


forty bicycles, as commonly stated. He contents himself with a 
modest twentv, nineteen of which he keeps for his friends, and 
nothing delights him more than to get his Court, from the ambassa- 
dor to the jester, to join in a race around the courtyard. He 
allowed a cinematograph picture of one of these displays to be 
taken, and each time that he came round on his bicycle he saluted 
the lens, and by proxy the London audience, in the most engaging 
manner. 

Morocco is only six or seven days’ journey from London, and it 
is more Eastern than the East itself, making one feel “as though 
he had been picked up by the scruff of his neck, and thrown 
down into the Old Testament." One of the most beautiful sights 
imaginable is the view of Morocco city from the date-palm road. 
Hoary square turrets encompass the city, the minarets and 
mosques gleam white in the sunshine, and snow-covered peaks 
form a fascinating background. Within the city the crowded 
streets, the constant procession of dusky Othellos, the saunter of 
the wandering Jew, make a series of graphic pictures to which the 
cinematograph can alone do justice, and within the palaces the 
peculiar scheme of Moorish decoration, the mosaic work in red, 
vellow, and white, is exceedingly beautiful. Altogether, for a place 
so near to Western. Europe, Morocco has many charms, although 
it is hardly to be recommended as a quiet holiday resort. 


H 


‘Wandsworth Camera Club.—The exhibition of the club will 
be held on March 21, 22, and 23. Full particulars may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. A. E. Slocombe, 58, 
Swafheld Road, Wandsworth. 


Southampton Camera Club.—The members of the above had 
the pleasure of a visit by Mr. W. A. Clark, of Birmingham, 
who lectured to them on the cathedrals of Norwich 
and Gloucester. The slides by which the lecture was 
illustrated were of the very highest order, every phase of archi- 
tecture being depicted, while in them all were those wonderful 
splashes of sunlight, so splendidly rendered, which are the 
essence of Mr. Clark’s work. The lecturer, in addition to 
displaying his wonderful facility of pictorial work, demon- 
strated equally plainly his love for architectural lore. He traced 
in pleasant conversational style the history of Norwich in its 
component parts, pointing out the wonderful vaulting and the 
difficulty of its construction. He rejoiced with the joy of an 
antiquarian over the rescue from beneath its plaster garb of the 
practically unharmed Norman carving of the arcading in the 
nave, and pointed out the remains of the elaborate decoration 
which of old was lavished on the Norman work. Leaving 


Norwich, Mr. Clark tripped away to Gloucester, and at once 
pointed out how, in the western fane, which was of Norman 
type, had been first brought to full fruition that Perpendicular 
type which was so severely confined to England. The mighty 
piers, the imposing of the Perpendicular work upon the Norman, 
the splendid windows, and the magnificent cloisters were all 
treated in turn. The visit of the Birmingham worker was 
enjoyed immensely, and a most enthusiastic invitation was 
given him to repeat his visit at an early date. 


Borough of Tynemouth Photographic Society.—The third 
annual exhibition of the society brought together an excellent 
collection of pictures, the judges, Messrs. David Blount and 
Walter S. Corder, especially commending the work shown in 
the Federation Class and the Members’ Classes. The special 
award of a silver rose bowl, given by the president (Mr. Wm. 
Coats, jun.), for annual competition by the members, was won 
by Mr. Harry Lindoe for a portrait study entitled “The 
Coquette." The arrangements in connection with the exhibition, 
which were most complete, were admirably carried out by Mr. 
W. Coats, jun., Mr. Joseph R. Johnstone, hon. secretary, and 
an energetic committee. 
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At the present time there is so much in the newspapers 
about telephotography, or the transmission of the photo- 
graphic image by telegraph, that it is specially interesting 
to know that the electric resistance sensitive to light, and 
known as a selenium cell, is now obtainable commercially 
at quite a moderate cost, and in several convenient forms, 
the firm supplying them being 'Messrs. Becker, of Hatton 
Wall. The several forms of selenium cell now put on the 
market are figured and described in Nature of February 14, 
1907 (advertisement p. i.) The original flat form devised 
by Siemens consists of the two terminal wires coiled as a 
double flat spiral, the convolutions of which are bridged ov 
that allotropic or metalline selenium which becomes more 
conductive of electricity when light impinges on it; this 
form being supplied mounted in an ebonite frame with 
shutters. The resistance in darkness is 10,000 ohms, the 
ratio of sensitiveness to light is one in six, and the diameter 
of the cell is two inches. This form may serve very well 
for occasional or preliminary experiments, but for regular 
work a conical or cylindrical cell in vacuo, and mounted with 
a socket like an incandescent lamp, is to be preferred, the 
conical shape being particularly suitable for mounting in 
the focus of a parabolic mirror. 

_ It is the light-sensitive selenium cell which marks the step 
in progress from the writing or copying telegraph of Bake- 
well an apparatus that was in operation between London 
and Brighton about half a century ago, and the telephoto- 
graphic apparatus of Bidwell constructed in 1881, the 
invention of the selenium cell making its application to 
Bakewell's apparatus a sufficiently obvious modification, for 
extending the function from the transmission of writing, or 


Negative Paper. 


Thin fine paper coated with a suitable emulsion is once more 
somewhat to the front as a material on which to make negatives, 
this subject being treated of at considerable length in the 
Photographische Welt (February, 1907, p. 19). If the paper is of 
a really fine texture, prints may be made without waxing or 
oiling the negative, but otherwise after-treatment is required, 
waxing with paraffin wax being, on the whole, the most con- 
venient course. 


Ozobrome in Germany. 


Apollo announces that the Neue Photographische Gesellschaft 
has taken the ozobrome process in hand, and will at once put the 
requisite material on the market. 


The Dry Stripping of the Negative Film. 


In A pollo (February 8th, 1907, p. 33) a method is given by 
which it is said the film of a negative can be stripped trots the 
glass plate while in the dry state, an important matter when minute 
detail is concerned or when it is not desirable to allow any altera- 
tion of scale. The negative is well soaked in a mixture com- 
pounded of water 1,000 c.c., formaldehyde 150 c.c., and potash 
(presumably the ordinary carbonate of potassium) 50 grammes, ten 
to fifteen minutes’ soaking being ordinarily sufficient. On removal 
from the bath the plate is blotted: off and allowed to dry, but in 
drying there may be a little crystallisation of potassium salt on the 
sutface of the film, this being probably bicarbonate formed by the 
action of the air. All traces of the crystallised salt are now rubbed 
off the. surface by friction with a soft cloth, and next the film is 
coated with thick collodion, and is again allowed to dry. When 
completely dry, the edges of the film are cut through with a sharp 
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line sketches, to the sending of photographs. Unfortunately, 
however, all apparatus of this character is rather slow in 
its action, so that if anything like fine detail is to be trans- 
mitted the sending of the photograph takes nearly or quite 
as long as sending the plate or paper by rail. Of course, this 
is largely a question of the definition required. Another 
difficulty in Bakewell's writing telegraph was synchronising 
the two instruments, but Bakewell overcame this difficulty 
to some extent by his expedient of a ‘“‘ guide line," a prin- 
ciple quite applicable in the case of recent modifications of 
Bidwell's telephotographic apparatus. 

The function of the paper support of the photograph, 
when the paper support really takes part, as in the case 
of salted paper, is considerably elucidated by the rescarches 
of Leo Vignon, published in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, who contrasts the action of an inert porous sub- 
stance, like powdered charcoal, with that of cotton and silk 
fibres. He considers that if the matter is looked at from a 
chemical point of view fabrics of animal origin are to be 
considered as amino-acids, and those of vegetable origin as 
alcohols; the present paper contains an account of experi- 
ments made on wool, silk, and cotton to determine the parti- 
tion co-efficient of an acid, base, or salt between the fabric 
and water. The experiments were conducted by immersing 
skeins of known weight for one hour at the ordinary tem- 
perature in 1 or o.1 per cent. solutions of acids, bases, or 
salts, and determining the amount of acid, base, or salt in 
the bath both before and after the experiment. Control 
experiments were also made in which the fabric was replaced 
by pure pulverised wood charcoal, and it was found that 
porous substances such as charcoal are chemically inert. 


knife just inside the margin of the plate, and one corner being now 
raised with the point of a knife, the whole film is said to separate 
easily if care be exercised. This method is attributed to Main- 
dron. 

The Economy of Hypo. in Fixing Negatives. 

Many photographers never use "hypo" solution a second time, 
and in order to ensure that complete fixation which is now looked 
on as so desirable, it is a not uncommon practice to subject plates 
to a second fixation in a fresh bath after all cloudiness has disap- 
peared in the first bath. Such liberal use of ** hypo" becomes pos- 
sible by reason of the low price, but at the same time it is well to 
know to what extent the same solution may be used; and MM. 
Lumiére and Seyewetz give information on this subject in the 
February issue of the Bulletin of the Belgian Photographic Asso- 
ciation (p. 50). The starting-point of their research was the fact, 
noticed by Gaedicke, that after long use a fixing bath induces a 
colouration of the negatives similar to that which ensues when 
paper impregnated with a “hypo” bath containing silver is ex- 
posed to light and air. Their conclusions are as follows : —1. It is 
not desirable to fix more than 100 plates 9 by 12 centimétres in 
one litre of 15 per cent. hyposulphite solution. 2. Not more than 
fifty such plates should be fixed in one litre of fixing bath contain- 
ing bisulphite of soda, e.g., 15 per cent. of “hypo” and 1.5 per 
cent. of bisulphite of soda. 3. Not more than seventy-five similar 
plates should be fixed in one litre of a bath containing chrome 
alum and bisulphite in the following proportions: —'''Hypo," 15 
per cent.; sodium bisulphite, 1.5 per cent.; and chrome alum, 
o.g per cent. 4. The time when the bath should be rejected can 
be easily recognised by moistening paper with the solution and 
noticing whether the moist paper darkens on exposure to light and 
air. 
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METHODS OF USING EXPOSURE METERS. 


T HERE is one theory connected with exposure which has con- 
tinually cropped up during the twenty years or so that actino- 
meters have been used as a guide, and, in spite of its having been 
disproved over and over again, it will, I suppose, continue to be 
“invented ” as an “improved method." 

I refer to the theory that the proper way to hold an actinometer 
or exposure meter is to face the subject, so as to test the light re- 
flected from the subject, and not that falling upon it. 

The latest instance is in THE A. P. of February 12, page 136, 
where there is a short article advocating this method. 

Let me make two propositions : —First, that to hold an exposure 
meter facing the subject in the way described does not attain the 
supposed end of testing tlie light reflected from the subject; 
second, even if the light reflected from the subject is accurately 
measured, it is not the right basis for calculating an exposure. ` 

With regard to the first matter. Surely the idea that a meter 
held in front of the camera in the way described: will catch the 
rays reflected from the subject, and no others, is almost too feeble 
to require refuting. Almost as well might the writer advise that a 
sensitive plate be taken out of its box and placed on an easel, in 
order that the landscape in front should impress its image on it! 
True that a small hood for shading the meter is spoken of, but, as 
illustrated, it scarcely limits the angle included by the light falling 
on the meter, an angle which far exceeds the angle of the subject. 

Now for my second proposition: —Even presuming that an 
efficient tunnel hood is used in front of the meter, so that it is only 
affected by light reflected from the same amount of subject as 
appears on the focussing screen, what is the result? Let us take 
as a subject a brick wall reflecting, say, 1-2oth the light falling on 
it, and sky reflecting twenty times the light reflected by the wall. 
Supposing the maximum light, if all the subject were sky, takes 
four seconds to darken the actinometer. If all the subject were 
wall it would take eighty seconds to darken the meter. And then, 
suppose that we have to take pictures with varying proportions of 
sky and wall: 


Three-quarters wall and one-quarter sky — MM SONA 61 
One-half wall and one-half sky = c == 42 
One-quarter wall and three-quarters sky = Sera t ats = 23 


, According to the reflected light theory the exposure should be 

proportionate to these figures. But both theory and experience 
teach us that if a brick wall is included in a picture the exposure 
is just the same whether it occupies all the plate, or one-half the 
plate, or one-quarter the plate. Therefore, if exposures for the 
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different cases named varied (and the results of the light test show 
a large variation) it would be wrong. If the light falling upon the 
wall were taken as the basis of the exposure, it would not vary for 
the different cases named, which would be right. 

Go further, and presume that the ee is the same all over 
the picture, and there is no question of proportion of light and 
dark subject. Test (by means of an exposure meter shaded by a 
tunnel) the light reflected by a black silk dress. Then test under 
exactly the same circumstances a white silk dress. The first would 
take a very much longer time to darken the meter than the second. 
Give exposures proportionate to these tones, and the negative o. 
the black dress would come out precisely the same density as that 
of the white dress, which would be a wrong result. 1 am not 
speaking on theory only, for I have made these trials. Here again 
a test of the light falling on the subject would indicate the same 
exposure in both cases, although as a concession to the fact that a 
photographer would not care to have too dense a negative of the 
white dress to print from, a modification is advised in the subject 
number. But this variation advised for extreme subjects does not 
amount to nearly the variation in the light which the subjects 
reflect. | 

It is now seventeen years since I laid down as the rigid basis of 
an exposure meter test, that the light falling upon the subject 
should be tested, and the success of such meters dates from the 
adoption of this principle. Both before and since this time quite 
a number of meters have been devised and introduced to test the 
light reflected from the subject, but not a single one has come into 
extended practical use. 

I should mention that it is very seldom (chiefly for sky or sea) 
in the use of a meter that variation need be made on account of 
the character of the subject. Given a plate with a long “ period 
of correct exposure” and a willingness to accept a dense negative 
for skies, etc., there is no occasion—either in theory or practice— 
to make a variation at all for different subjects. It is only because 
we do not always get plates of wide latitude, and because we like 
thin (not dense) negatives for skies and seas, that subject varia- 
tions are recommended in exposure. 

With regard to the last paragraph in the article, how on earth 
can “a suitably dyed screen" placed over the sensitive paper cause 
it to have “the same colour sensitiveness as the plate we are 
using ” if it had not the same colour sensitiveness to start with? 
An “ordinary” plate can never take the place of an “ortho " 
plate by the mere device of placing a screen over it. 

I should mention that the sensitive paper which my firm send out 
with their meters will be found, if tested on a Chapman Jones test 
plate, to be much nearer in colour sensitiveness to an ortho. plate 
than to an ordinary plate. 


———— M*4———— 
LANCASTER'S NEW "EUREKA" DAYLIGHT-LOADING SLIDE. 


E have received from Messrs. J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., 

of Colmore, Row, Birmingham, a sample of their new 
“Eureka” Daylight Loading Slide, with which a focussing screen 
is combined, and which can be used for both plates and films. 

It is completely self-contained, and the focussing hood dispenses 

: with the need of carrying a 
focussing cloth even in 
the strongest sunlight. The 
whole arrangement is entirely 
simple, and a child could 
learn to use it in a very short 
time. 

The slide with which the en- 
velopes are used is con- 
structed of hard wood, leather 
covered, and the fittings are 
of aluminium. It has a 
focussing screen with the fold- 
ing hood already mentioned attached ; this takes the place of the 
ordinary ground glass frame, so that nothing extra is added to the 
weight of the camera; by the use of a spring the ground glass, 


WELLCOME'S EXPOSURE 


E have already had the pleasure of seeing and reviewing in 

these pages the Wellcome Photographic Exposure Record 
and Notebook for 1907, and now the United States edition reaches 
us. This is, we believe, the first year that a special edition has 
been prepared for the United States, but the publishers inform us 
that the demand there is so great that they have been justified in 
taking this step. 


thrust aside to allow of the use of the envelope, automatically 
returns to correct register as soon as the envelope is removed after 
an exposure has been made. l l 

The envelopes for holding the plates or films are of strong black 
paper, and, while light in weight, are as strong as it is possible to 
make them. Special envelopes are provided for both plates and 
films, but the plate envelopes can be used for films by a backing 
of card. 

The envelopes will take any make of plate or film, and the 
method of charging them we found to be extremely simple and 
quite unlikely to cause trouble; nor are the slides liable, we 
should say, to get out of order, as there is nothing elaborate to 
court trouble. There is no fear, we should'say, of fogging, as the 
arrangements for.shielding the plate or film from the light are very 
trustworthy. | 

The prices are as follows : —Quarter-plate, 5 by 4 and 5!4. by 3% 
slides are 16s., and the envelopes 4s. per dozen, and the half.plate 
slide is 20s., and its accompanying envelope 6s.; while the cost of 
fitting to any existing camera is from 2s. to 3s. | 

This seems to us a complete and ingenious little addition to the 
camera, and to be of a simple and yet most serviceable nature. 


— 
NOTEBOOK FOR 1907 (United States Edition). 


In this edition the monthly tables of light values are calculated 
for latitude 40 degs. north, and are approximately correct for New 
York, Chicago, Denver, San Françisco, Washington, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis. Light values for use in other latitudes may be 
calculated by the aid of the table of factors given on page 236. 

In other respects this well-known little book issimilartotheone 
with which we are so well acquainted on this side the Atlantic. 


February 26, 1907. 
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* "5 "SLE: 


Copyright Questions. 


I should be glad of information as to copy- 


right of photographs. (1) A photograph 
awarded a prize in a competition in a magazine 
which has since ceased to exist; to whom 

(2) In the case 


of two photographs taken from identical or 
approximate positions, does the copyright of 
one cover the other? = H.T. 


(1) That will depend whether the copyright was sold to the 
magazine. If sò, then it is the property of the creditors; if 
not, the copyright would, of course, be the property of the 
author. (2) Certainly not. There is nothing whatever to pre- 
vent a photographer setting up his camera and making as nearly 
as possible a view identical with a registered copyright photo- 
graph. Registration of copyright prevents pirates from copying 
a photograph which is registered, but it can in no way prevent 
anybody from occupying a similar standpoint, and doing his 
best to imitate the view in that way, since, of course, there can 
be no copyright in natural objects. 


Stripping Bichromated Gelatine Film. 


Kindly tell me the best way to strip a bichromatised gelatine 
film from a glass plate. I want to use it for the swelled gelatine 
method, to take a cast from it in plaster of Paris. I am unable 
to get the film off the glass, and I want to use the glossy side 
of film. A. G. A. 
In order to strip the film from the glass, it will be necessary for 
you to first prepare the glass before coating it with the bichromated 
gelatine. This can be done by polishing the glass with talc and 
then coating it with plain collodion and setting it aside to dry. 
When quite dry, it can be coated with the prepared gelatine and 
ut in a suitable place to dry. When again dry, the extreme edges 
of the film should be cut through with a knife, and it will then be 
easily removable from its support, lying perfectly flat and brilliant. 
Should you wish to remove the film of collodion, before or after 
printing, you can easily do so by rubbing it lightly with a pad of 
cotton-wool saturated with a mixture of equal parts of ether and 
methylated spirit. 


? does the copyright belong? 


Removing Retouching Medium. 


(3) How can I remove all traces of grease from negatives 
which have had retouching medium on them and which 
I wish to intensify in the uranium bath? G. O. 


(3) Rub them with cofton wool, moistened with pure benzole, 
changing the wool occasionally, until there is no further dis- 


colouration. 


Duplicating Printed Matter by Rubbing. 


I should be glad if you could inform me of the materials 
composing a substance for copying nrinted matter. It has 
a wax-like appearance, and is rubbed on a blank piece of 
paper, which latter is pressed firmly into contact with the 
printed matter, which is transferred on to the paper, of 
course reversed. W. M. 
We have seen the same thing on the barrows in Farringdon 
Street. We believe that it is simply a small cake of soft paraffin 
wax—perhaps containing a little turpentine or benzole, which 
could be incorporated by first heating the wax. The usual plan 
is to rub a piece of unsized paper with the wax, and then place 
it in contact with freshly-printed matter (using a perfectly flat 
surface to rest it upon), and then rubbing the back of the plain 
paper with a paper knife or an agate burnisher, in order to secure 
as close contact as possible between the paper and the printers' 


irk. We once invested in a cake, but could not 
do anything with it unless the ink were of quite 
recent production—presumably because the ink in 


older prints was dried up. 


Copyright in Old Engravings. 

I have some old prints of this town, published 1779, etc., 
and have taken photographs from them. (1) If I were to 
have them reproduced in any style (collotype, silver print, or 
lithograph) could I copyright them so that I had the sale 
of them to myself, and stop any of the photographers in the 
place from issuing the same thing? (2) If so, what would 
be the cost, and who should I apply to? C. M. 


(1) You could certainly register the copyright in your copies 
of the ancient prints, and that would prevent any other photo- 
grapher from copying them. At the same time, it would not 
prevent any other photographer from making copies of similar 
original prints, provided he could procure them, nor would it 
prevent him from photographing your originals if they went out 
of your possession. The registration of copyright is only effec- 
tive in so far as it concerns your own work (that is, your copies 
of the original prints), so that it will be necessary for you to 
keep the originals to yourself. (2) The price is the same as for 
registration of any other photographs. We will do the work for 
you if you care to send us two unmounted photographs of each 
subject, together with postal order for 1s. 6d. for each 


registration. 


Weights and Measures. 


(1) When I purchase 1 lb. of hypo or soda carbonate, do I 
get 16 oz. avoirdupois weight, or 12 oz. troy weight? (2) 
In making up the hypo, is it troy or avoirdupois ounces that 
are referred to? (4) Are there any chemicals reckoned by 
avoirdupois weight in making up a formula? If so, what 
are they? (5) Recently I made up what I thought was a 
ten per cent. solution of potassium bromide, in the following 
manner: Weighed (by troy weight) 1 oz. potassium bromide, 
and dissolved it in 10 oz. (by measure) of water. Did I 
get the desired mixture? (6) If not, how should I proceed 
when I have no apparatus for weighing water?  R. C. H. 


(1) Sixteen ounces ; avoirdupois weight is used in selling drugs, 
but not in compounding them. (2) It is quite immaterial, since 
there is only a few grains difference between them. If you were 
making it up by the pound, you would naturally use the avoir- 
dupois pound. You must remember, also, that “troy” weight 
is used by jewellers, and is not employed in chemistry at any 
stage; although the actual troy ounce contains 480 grains, as 
does the apothecaries’ ounce. Although apothecaries’ weight 
is obsolete, almost every druggist uses it in compounding medi- 
cines, and all formula are based upon that weight in our 
" Answers" page. (4) Avoirdupois weight is commonly used 
in making up rough formula where ounces and pounds are 
employed— such as in fixing baths, etc. The only reason is that 
it is more usual to find the avoirdupois weights in this size 
than any other kind, and the difference is so slight as to be 
immaterial, excepting in fine weighing. (5) You did not. The 
correct way is to weigh the one ounce (480 grains) and then put 
it in a bottle,which must previously be placed on a scale and 
counterbalanced exactly. A further nine ounces must then be 
placed with the one ounce in the weight pan, and water must be 
added in the bottle until the total bulk of water and salt equals 
ten ounces. (6) There is no difficulty about it, nor do you 
require special apparatus. If you have ever noticed a druggist 
selling certain goods (such as glycerine) you will notice that he 
puts the bottle in a scale, and, after counterbalancing it, weighs 


the liquid in the usual way, 
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ALUMINIUM CHLORIDE AND SELF-TONING PAPERS. 


ITH reference to.the above matter, and an article by 

F. G. P. on a preliminary bath of aluminium chloride 
for self-toning papers, which appeared in our pages February 
12, Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, in the course of a courteous 
communication, say : — 

“May we be allowed to say that the emplovment of this 
chemical in connection with self-toning papers is the subject 
of a patent (No. 5276) applied for by us on August rst, 1906, 
and accepted as a complete patent on October 18th, 1906. 

“The experiments made by F. G. P., evidently carried out 
quite independently of our own, confirm the results we obtained 
last year, and we join with him in strongly recommending the 
process. 

“ The two self-toning papers manufactured bv us, ' Goldona’ 
and * Artos’ P.O.P.s, are both particularly suited for use with 
aluminium chloride, and those who are willing to take the 
trouble to employ a preliminary bath will be rewarded by 
results which are distinctively delicate and somewhat richer in 
tone than “fixed only” prints. Nowadays, however, very few 
people have the time or the desire to use two processes when 
one will suffice, and hence many are satisfied with the really 
excellent tones produced on ‘Goldona’ by one process only, 
viz., ' fixing.’ ” 

We are glad Messrs. Griffin and Sons have called our atten- 
tion to the fact that they have a prior right to this particular 


method, a matter we had overlooked. The printed particulars 
issued with this “ Artos " paper point out that the great advan- 
tage over ordinary P.O.P. is the absolute certainty with which 
an identical tone or colour can be obtained throughout a long 
series of prints. With ordinary P.O.P. this is most difficult 
and except under the most favourable circumstances an im- 
possible task. The distinctive tone obtained with '* Artos "—a 
peculiarly pure and brilliant one—occurs always, and however 
large or small the batches of prints may be, every one shows 
absolute uniformity in colour. 

* Artos” P.O.P. presents also a new principle in toning. A 
full quantity of pure gold is incorporated in the emulsion, and 
the toning action (which takes place in the fixing bath) is pro- 
duced by the gold and not by any other incidental and unper- 
manent chemical action. By the method recommended of 
chloridising the free silver, results are permanent. 

The system of toning used with the paper is so simple and 
reliable that a youth can safely be left to conduct operations, 
and if ordinary care is used, the waste in prints (often as much 
as 20 per cent. in the case of ordinary P.O.P.) disappears 
entirely like magic. With “ Artos," unevenly, insufficiently, or 
over toned prints are things unknown. 

** Artos” P.O.P. is made exclusively for the use of the pro- 
fession, and is not supplied for the amateur trade, an announce- 
ment which some of our readers may find rather tantalising. 


— t 


SELF-DEVELOPING PLATES. 


Reduction in Price. 
ESSRS. ILFORD, LIMITED, the makers of the 
“ Amauto ” plates and the many other specialities bearing 
the name Ilford, announce a reduction in price of the “ Amauto ” 
self-developing plates, as follows :— 


. 34 X 21. 44 X 34. 5À X 34. 5 X 4. 
New price, Is. od. 1s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
Old price, IS. 4d. 2s. od. 3s. od. 38. od. 


The half-plate and the whole-plate sizes remain the same. 
It may be mentioned, in view of the more rapidly increasing 
power of the daylight, that one characteristic of the “ Amauto " 
plate which should not be lost sight of is a remarkable freedom 


from halation. n 

Lizars’ Photographic Competition.—We regret to find that two 
errors have crept into our account of this interesting competi- 
tion. We asserted that C. Taylor was awarded a ist prize in 
Class C, Section IL, whereas it should have been, rst prize in 
Class C, Section I., and also that Miss C. Fullerton Smith 
took a first prize Class C, Section IL, whereas it should have 
been Class A, Section II. We sincerely hope that these errors 
will not have caused inconvenience either to Messrs. Lizars or 
to the prize-winners themselves. 


The “ Rajar " camera, offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar ” P.O.P., 
has been awarded to Mr. R. W. Coates, 4, Ninetree Hill, 
Kingsdown, Bristol, his print entitled ** The New Art Gallery, 
Bristol," having been judged the best received during January. 
The paper on which the print was made was purchased from 
Messrs. P. and A. Robertsons, Ltd., 6, St. Augustine's Parade, 
Bristol. 

Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons recently held a competition 
amongst photographic dealers for the best window displav made 
of Griffin's showcards. Mr. H. Snowden Ward was judge, and 
the awards were as follows:—tist prize, Mr. S. Kitley, South- 
ampton (§ guineas); 2nd, Mr. E. P. White, Worthing (3 
guineas); 3rd, two guineas, equally divided between Mr. 
Mallinson, Folkestone, and Mr. E. Ward, Manchester. 


Dennison’s Passe-partout Outfit No. 3.—We have received 
from the Dennison Manufacturing Co., of 9, St. Bride Street, E.C., 
their No. 3 passe-partout outfit, containing a large assortment 
of matt cardboards, mounts, gummed passe-partout bindings, 
art paste and glue, with devices for hanging the passe-partouts 
when finished. An illustrated booklet gives all particulars of 
the methods employed in using these materials, and gives the 
varving effects that can be obtained by their use. The passe- 
partout has come to stay, there is no doubt of that, and any one 
who helps the amateur to do this part of his artistic work for 
himself, instead of having to be dependent on the taste of others 
and not on his own, is sure of a support which will be, as 
times goes on, an increasing factor. This box is a multumi-in- 
parvo, giving for ss. all that can be required for doing the 
work oneself, and doing it well and in good taste, so that we 
can not only recommend it with much pleasure, but feel sure 
that it will supply a want and be much in request with the 
earnest amateur. 

Birstall Photographic Society.— The annual meeting of the 
above society was held on February 7, presided over by Mr. A. 
Capstick, president. The secretary, in presenting his report, 
stated that the society was in a healthy condition, and the 
work of the members showed a marked improvement. The 
president, in a few concise remarks, encouraged the members 
to continue their efforts in trying to make further progress in 
their work. He spoke of the results of the competition, and 
stated that the report of the judge (Mr. A. Horsley Hinton) was 
very gratifying. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year:—President, Mr. A. Capstick; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Cryer, Ineson and Frost; treasurer, Mr. J. H. Baud; 
Secretary, Mr. W. Blakeley; assistant secretary, Mr. E. A. 
Crver; committee, Messrs. Carter, Hall, Spivey, Dixon and 
Oddy ; lanternist, Mr. C. Hopkinson. 


Terme of Subscription for * The Amateur Photographer,” 
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NOTES AND 


HE result of the fourth of our WINTER Com- 
PETITIONS, which are proving so popular, will 
be found on advertisement page xxix, and 
the ENTRv-FORM for the Fifth Competition, 
and brief particulars, are given on advertise- 
ment page xxviii. This competition closes 

on March II. 
$ & & 

It is proverbial that a large proportion of the shooting 
fatalities occur from the discharge of the ‘‘ unloaded ”’ 
gun, hence a weapon stated to be unloaded is not un- 
reasonably feared much more than a fully charged gun, 
this latter being usually handled with much circumspec- 
tion. Lanternists and those taking compressed oxygen 
home for lime-light purposes may note that the District 
Railway Company absolutely forbid compressed gas 
cylinders on their premises, '' whether stated to be full 
or empty,’’ while on the Twopenny Tube the regulation 
posted in the cars only forbids charged cylinders. An 
old expedient of lanternists was to carry the cylinder 
in a cricketer's s bag, but railway officials have now so 
keen an appreciation of the times and seasons of 
cricketing that this expedient usually fails ignomini- 
ously. Suburban carriers will, however, ordinarily take 
charged gas bottles without making inconvenient 
restrictions. 

oS e g 

The awful disaster to the s.s. Berlin at the Hook of 
Holland reminds us that each year an increasing number 
of photographers use this route to the little land of 
Pictorial possibilities. | One's first impressions of Hol- 
land, formed on approaching the new waterway, are 
not favourable. In the distance, hardly observable to 
the inexperienced eye, the low sandy shore of the Hook 
is seen, the lighthouses and station buildings seeming to 
be below sea-level. In the warm sunlight of an early 
Summer morn it still looked a desolate and forbidding 
Spot, and under the terrific climatic conditions at the 
time of the disaster one can easily imagine the sufferings 


of the lost, and the almost human impossibility of 
succour. 


COMMENTS. 


Indefatigable with camera, and at home in all 
countries, is Sir Benjamin Stone; his most recent series 
of photographs being of scenes in Egypt and the 
Soudan, and these photographs when printed and classi- 
fied will be an important contribution to records relating 
to Egyptology, as they include the most recent excava- 
tion work. Sir Benjamin himself is now back in this 
country and attending to his Parliamentary duties. 

6 GG & 

Work very similar to that systematic photographic 
record of which Sir Benjamin Stone has so long been 
the apostle, is now carried out with much enthusiasm by 
members of the Fédération Archéologique et Historique 
de Belgique, but the Federation in question, as its name 
implies, extends far beyond mere photographic record. 
Those of our readers who may be so disposed can make 
the acquaintance of the Belgian Archaeological Society 
by entering for participation in the Congress to be held 
at Ghent during the autumn, and extending from the 
2nd of August to the 7th. There will be on this occasion 
excursions, lantern meetings, and many opportunities 
of studying Flemish antiquities. | Subscriptions range 
from five francs to twenty francs, according to privi- 
leges, and the Secretary is M. Paul Bergmans, of 49, 
Rue de la Forge, Ghent, Peg Sa 

d 

Refrigeration seems um an inspiriting theme for 
the present season, yet Mr. Hal Williams in his paper 
on the '' Commercial Application of Refrigeration,” 
recently read before the Society of Arts, shows us that 
in manufacturing industries, as in dietetic operations, 
artificial refrigeration is now almost as important as 
artificial heating, and, with modern appliances, almost 
as easy. Refrigeration holds back or retards chemical 
actions, as every photographer knows who has tried to 
develop in a freezing atmosphere without taking some 
such precaution as rinsing out his dish with warm 
water. A glance over Mr. Williams's paper will show 
how extensive are the services refrigeration renders to 
those who have to do with perishable substances, of 
which moist gelatine is a typical example. 


e . 
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By A. J. A. 


HE Japanese pictures in Messrs. Graves’ window 
are intensely interesting. Heaven only knows if 
they will be still on view to those who pass down 
Pall Mall when these notes appear; but if they 

are displayed, they merit the attention of all pictorial 
photographers. Possibly, although removed from the 
window, they may yet be accessible to those who 
enquire. 

These Japanese impressionists seem to receive im- 
pressions that are entirely different from those which 
stamp themselves on Western minds. They seem to 
see things differently from the way Europeans see 
things; and, strange to say, they see things more as the 
camera secs them. Roughly speaking, they seem to 
seize on some object (or perhaps a group of objects), and 
focus it sharply, leaving all else out of focus and softly 
and imperfectly defined; and though I cannot recollect 
examples amongst the pictures at Messrs. Graves, they 
seem to receive a much more rapid impression of moving 
objects than we Europeans. 

I should say that the chief difference in the Eastern 
and Western methods is this: Europeans assimilate 
a subject slowly, allowing the eye to wander from object 
to object, and although they concentrate most attention 
on the most interesting object, vet they obtain a fairly 
definite impression of the whole. Japanese appear to 
hx their attention on the point of interest, and conse- 
quently only receive an indefinite impression of the rest 
of the subject; hence in their pictures there is generally 
one object, or one plane, which is drawn with a masterly 
suggestion of detail combined with simplicity, and the 
rest is blended into broad masses of suggestive colour. 
The colour, as well as the drawing of the principal 
object, is clear, but the colours in the other planes are 
just those harmonious masses that one would be half- 
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—THOUGHTS ON JAPANESE PAINTINGS. 


conscious of in the distance, if one was looking at some 
object in the foreground. 

The picture of the ducks, No. 26, if it is still on 
view, is exactly the impression one would receive if one 
hxed one's eyes on the ducks, and, without altering the 
locus of one's eyes, drank in a general impression of 
the water and sandbank. In the two pictures of ships, 
21 and 28, the ships are clearly defined, and the rest 
merely suggested with broad simplicity. In the other 
pictures, the principal object is either clearly or strongly 
depicted, and the rest left soft and suggestive; item, the 
moon and figures in No. 9; item, the trees and grass in 
the foreground of Nos. 21 and 24. And all these pic- 
tures give a strong sense of atmosphere, and produce 
a strong feeling of pleasure. 

In moving objects, the Japanese eyes see things 
quicker than we do, and consequently these artists 
depict phases of motion, instead of giving a general 
impression of motion like European painters. I believe 
that the Japanese custom of painting flying birds with 
their wings at the bottom of the stroke, pointing down- 
wards, was only discovered to be true to nature by the 
Western critics when instantaneous photography came 
into vogue. 

These considerations raise many trains of thought. 
May not the Japanese teach us to see things in a new 
and more artistic manner? And, just as we learnt from 
the European impressionists to discard such hideous 
conventions as the universal painting of trees and 
foliage in various shades of brown, and see and paint 
colour, so may not we learn from the Japanese impres- 
sionists that we are not untrue to nature, as seen by the 
human eye, when we depict our object of interest clear 
and strong, and leave the rest all blended into soft and 
undefined masses? 

And in our photography, might it not be that the flat 
field of our anastigmat is sometimes false and artificial, 
and the small circle of clear definition given by the 
Petzval and other early lenses sometimes true to what 
we see? And might not F/3 be sometimes true to truth 
in out-door work? 


— 
A HAND CAMERA AT SEA. 


Te British navy is rapidly becoming unpicturesque. This at 
least is Mr. F. J. Mortimer’s opinion, advanced at the last 
lantern meeting of the Royal Photographic Society, and proved up 
to the yard-arm by comparing photographs of present-day battle- 
ships with their equivalents of a decade ago, let alone the three- 
deckers of Nelson’s day. In fact, if the evidence of the Victory 
and the memory of the oldest Portsmouth inhabitant are to be 
trusted, the Navy has witnessed a steady decline from the pictorial 
point of view, until the rare old black and yellow hulls have entirely 
given place to the grim grey of the up-to-date fighting machine. 
The work of the sailor, too, is less picturesque than it used to be. 
It is done in the engine-room rather than in the rigging. Jack 
Tar, or perhaps he should be called Jack Oil, no longer furnishes 
us with pretty pictures in the sail drill. He is more often found 
in the stokehole. 

But if Portsmouth is disappointing, Cowes is splendid. The 
graceful hulls, the tapering spires, the spotless canvas of the yachts 
still preserve før us the light beauty of the life on the ocean wave. 
The yachting season is not yet with us, but it may be useful to re- 


tail a few of Mr. Mortimer's hints in anticipation. In order suc- 
cessfully to photograph yachts, the photographer must himself be 
on the water. Satisfactory yacht photography can seldom be done 
from the shore, although occasionally a pier or a jutting headland 
offers possibilities. The photographer should be in a sailing boat; 
the motor boat is impossible on account of the vibrations. He 
should beware of getting too close to his subject, which easily hap- 
pens in the case of rapidly moving yachts, as a too large image on 
the plate will result, and a broadside view is very unsatisfactory. 
He should try to get the effect of light before and behind the sails. 
Mr. Mortimer does not use orthochromatic plates or screens; he 
finds that, as a rule, when the sun is shining, the light on the white 
sails gives quite sufficient contrast to the sky. The focal-plane 
shutter is not the ideal one for yacht photography, as it frequently 
gives distortion. A quick shutter in front of the lens gives the 
best results. Mr. Mortimer uses a rigid form of camera of the 
box pattern. For fine weather work, he said, the reflex type was 
excellent, but in wet weather the lens, being exposed, would 
suffer. 
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HEN last week I selected a couple of land- 

scape prints from the week's usual delivery, 

and endeavoured to extract therefrom a 

lesson of general utility, it was at first my 

intention to continue my remarks so as to include some 

examples of figure or portrait work, and thus endeavour 

to be of service to the amateur portraitist as well as the 

student of landscape. But time and space were ex- 

hausted long before I could get so far, so I had to hold 

over until this week the portraits I intended to introduce 
then. 

First, I have three indoor figure 
studies, concerning which I hope 
the producer will not be offended 
when I say they are very far from 
being satisfactory. 1 have had 
them reproduced so as not to pre- 
sent them either better or worse 
than they are in the originals, 
and some of my readers who can 
turn out at least technically 
decent portraits may wonder why 
I have been to the trouble of re- 
producing them at all. Well, if 
they are not good they are no 
worse than hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of portrait attempts 
which are made every week, and 
if, as in this case, the producer 
has been to the trouble to print 
them, and send them for criticism 
with stamps for return postage, 
he at least is quite in earnest and 
wants help, and there must be 
others no cleverer than he who 
are in similar need of guidance. 
Now, although there is so much 
room for improvement in the 
three portraits or figure studies, 
their author has been to the trouble of printing them 
about four inches by three inches (from which we may 
conclude they are quarter-plate negatives) on half- -plate 
paper, carefully masking out the margins ; moreover, in 
each case the pose, the attitude, and, indeed, the general 
arrangement of the subject are not quite the ordinary 
cut-and-dried thing, but suggest a certain originality and 
desire to do things in a personal and unconventional 


TAS Getting Outside Oneself. 


There is a very curious condition of mind which seems 
quite common amongst amateur photographers, and 
probably has a good deal to do with the production, Or 
at least with the sending out, of these three prints ; 
it is a sort of inability to see one's own work as others 
see it. I am convinced that, again and again, to the 
photographer himself his print seems not just as it is, 
but as he intended and expected it would be. I wonder 
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whether you follow that. I wonder whether several 
of my readers will feel that this fits their own case some- 
times. This may be partly due to a certain lack of 
critical faculty, an ability to see wherein the print has 
failed, and also it is for want of a faculty of getting 
outside oneself, so to speak, and of regarding one's 
productions impartially. Take the first of the three ex- 
amples here reproduced. The sender, who lives in a 
comparatively remote part in the North of England, 
and is, therefore, perhaps at some disadvantage in not 
constantly seeing contemporary work, tells us that this 
is a self-portrait, so, no doubt, 
the ball of the shutter release is 
; held in the left hand, which is 
just concealed behind the edge of 
the table. The conditions are 
given as follows: Bright sun- 
, light, 1.30 p.m., in January; 
| Imperial  ‘‘ Special | Rapid" 
.| plates; exposure one second. 


Now, we can very well imagine 
that the sitter who desires to take 
his own portrait would pose him- 
self with the assistance of a 
mirror, and having determined 
what was the best position for 
the head or face, and having 
noted the manner in which the 
light fell on the features or 
figure, would then hold himself 
quite still, and give the required 
exposure. Now I have a word 
or two of reproach for my cor- 
respondent, who says that he is a 
regular reader of these pages, 
from which he tells me he has 
gained much useful information. 
That, however, seems curious, because I have over and 
over again told my readers when making a portrait 
indoors to place the '' sitter °’ opposite the window, or 
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at one side of it, and not close against it, as has been 
done in this case ; moreover, I have advised them in 
most cases to turn the face from the light, and not 
towards it. So far as the first maxim is concerned the 
relative position of sitter and window might have been 
worse; the figure is a little to one side of the window to 
be sure, but it is still so placed that the principal volume 
of light falls on one edge of the face, and passes behind 
it instead of round it. 

A mere glance at this portrait enables one to recon- 
struct the relative position of camera, light and sitter, 
and I make it out to be as in diagram No. 1, in which 
P is the camera, S is the sitter, A B C the angle of the 
room forming the background, C D the window, and 
the arrow indicates the direction of the light striking the 
sitter on his lefthand side, and passing behind him; 
another arrow shows the direction he is looking, his 
head is turned so as to look nearly parallel with the 
window, so that by no chance can the light get round 


Fig. 2. 


the nose and on to his righthand cheek, nor on to his 
righthand shoulder, etc. 

Now what is the result? In the first place the face 
is so near the source of light that it is too harshly 
lighted, and the side of the face on which the light falls 
is just mere white, as white as if it were a marble statue, 
and the shadow side of the face is quite flat without anv 
suggestion of roundness or light and shade; the eye on 
that side, as well as the line marking the lower jaw, 
are hardly perceptible. So, too, the right-hand side of 
the body is a dark blank. 


An Alternative Position. 


Without actually knowing the room, its possibilities, 
and the circumstances generally, it is not easy for me to 
say just what alternative position would have secured 
better results; however, I will hazard a suggestion in 
diagram No. 2. 

A, B, C, D again represent the corner of the room 
and the window, and now you see we have moved the 
camera to a position close to the window, and have re- 
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moved the sitter away from it. If he looks in the 
direction of the black arrow we shall probably find that 
the left-hand side of the face is fullv illuminated, be- 
cause the light from the window falls directly on to it, 
but this light being more remote will not be so harsh, 
and also the general light which fills the room and 
is diffused throughout it, will have slightly lightened 
up the other side of the face farthest from the window. 
It will, however, be necessary to get the sitter to move 
his face round first one way, and then another, as indi- 
cated by the dotted arrows, and to watch carefully to 
see at just what position the lighting seems most 
favourable. The lighting must be seen, watched and 


decided upon—that is the important point which so 
many beginners insufficiently regard; they don’t look; 
they take things for granted; they imagine how the por- 
trait will come; they do not ask themselves whether if 
the portrait turns out just exactly as the face there ap- 
pears, it 


will be as they imagine it should be. 
Even in the changed 
position here suggested 
it may still be found that 
the dark side of the 
face is too dark, in 
which case it will be 
necessary to introduce a 
white screen somewhat 
in the position of the 
double lines; this being 
opposite the source of 
light will reflect back 
on to the face a con- 
siderable amount of 
light. Such screen may 
be of white paper or a 
white sheet, and must, 
of course, be so placed 
as to be just out of view 
of the camera. 


Too Much Light. 


Another matter on 


which I have often in- 
sisted when writing 
about indoor por- 


traiture has also ap- 
parently been over- 
looked by my correspondent, and that is the desira- 
bility of shutting out the light from the lower part 
of the window, so that it falls down on to the sitter in- 
stead of giving him a broadside. 

In the case of the portrait as here reproduced, I 
should have fastened a sheet of brown paper across the 
bottom of the window to about twelve or eighteen inches 
from the window-sill; the effect would have been much 
better. But perhaps it may be objected that this would 
have looked very unaccountable and ugly, seeing that 
the white frilled curtain so plainly tells that the sun is 
shining from without. Ah! that's another point; that 
curtain should not have been included in the picture at 
all; it destroys any idea of pleasing composition, and 
with its great patch of white detracts from the interest 
which the portrait itself should set up. The highest 


light should be in the face or figure, not in the back- 


ground. 

But, possibly, the photographer might say, ‘‘ Oh, but 
I wanted to represent the sitter close to the window, 
which is his favourite seat.’’ Precisely, but then vou 
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must not when making a portrait sacrifice the lighting 
of the face, the modelling, the arrangement of the 
face, features, or figure, to a desire to depict a chapter 
in the person's history, or illustrate his daily life. We 
must have one thing or the other.  ] pass over such 
defects as the white table in the foreground, cutting 
the bodv off with a sharp white line, or the too white 
paper on which the right hand rests—the misty, foggy 
corner under the window; moreover an inch should 
have been cut off the top—this would have placed the 
head in a better position, and would have got rid of 
the gas lamp and sundry other details which are wholly 
unnecessary, and are, moreover, fidgeting. 

Now let us look at fig. 2. It is, of course, under- 
exposed; the greater part of the figure (it is a man light- 


Fig. 4. 


ing his pipe) is barely discernible against the dark back- 
ground; but see here, the light gets round the nose this 
time, and touches the cheek and eyelid on the shadow 
side of the face. The shadow cast by the nose is much 
too heavy; so is the whole of the dark side of the face; 
that is because the whole thing is under-exposed; but 
the principle of placing the figure away from the light, 
referred to just now when speaking of the first illustra- 
tion, is here to some extent illustrated. The strip of 
wallpaper, with a rather grotesquely-shaped photograph 
frame, should have been trimmed off; it forms an ugly 
and distracting feature; indeed, if you cover it up for a 
moment with something dark I think you will at once 
see that the portrait with all its defects is improved in 
effect. 
Not Observed in Time. 


The third example is entitled '' Sunshine, and 
Shower,” and is of a rather more ambitious kind. There 
Is something about the general arrangement which is 
rather attractive, but there are one or two things 
which, as I have already indicated in the first example, 
the photographer did not notice before he made the 
exposure, or he did not say to himself, ‘‘ How will they 
look in the print however they may seem in the 
original? ” 

The first is the outline of the figure scen light against 
the dark wallpaper beyond. This is not pleasing, and 
the figure should have been turned either a little further 
from or a little more towards the camera until a more 
satisfactory outline was obtained. It was doubtless a 
mere question of not thinking, not observing. Then, 
too, the flower-pot, with a broad-leafed aspidistra, 
should certainly have been omitted. 

What, I wonder, induced the photographer to place it 
there? Could it have been with the idea of balancing 
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the composition; the figure being on one side, did he 
conceive the idea that it was necessary to have some- 
thing on the other to balance it? There he was wrong; 
it is so conspicuous that it seems always in the way, 
and whilst you look at the figure, on which, of course, it 
is intended interest should centre, you cannot help feel- 
ing that that flower-pot and plant is in the corner of your 
right eye. Now without actually laying down a law, I 
may say that generally a figure study indoors, or a por- 
trait in a room comes best if the lower part of the picture 
is dark. In this, as in the first example, the mistake 
of having an almost blank white at the base has been 
made. This, again, I imagine to have been a matter 
the photographer did not stop to consider; pos- 
sibly it never occurred to him. The white table-cloth, 
as well as the plant on the window-sill, may have seemed 
well enough in the original, but the photographer did 


not realise how they would appear in the print. His 
attention was doubtless entirely absorbed in con- 
sidering the position of the figure, and the light 


and shade on the curtain, so that he was blind to the rest 
of the subject, practically unconscious of other details. 
It always is like that; we only see what we want to 
see, or what we are thinking about. Our attention can 
easily be diverted and transferred, but when it is all 
set down on a print we cannot then get rid of any- 
thing, hence the great need of carefully considering if 
there is anything 
going to be in- 
cluded which 
later in the fixed 
and unalterable 
print we shall 
desire left out. 
Finally, now 
in all three 
prints there is 
here and there 
in the deepest 
shadows a foggi- 
ness, especially 
round the edges, 
as though there 
had been some 
attempt made at 
forcing develop- 
ment, or as 
though the dark- 
room light was 
not quite safe. 


I trust my 
corre s pondent Fi 
will not think ig 5: 


my criticism has been too merciless, but for his own 
good, and for the instruction of others, it is no use 
glossing over faults. I said at the outset that the ideas 
conveyed, the arrangement generally, give evidence 
of a certain amount of originality, and it is a pity that 
it should not as the producer continues be accompanied 
by a little more judgment and trained knowledge, as 
well as technical skill. 


Another Type. 


From another correspondent asking for advice come 
two portraits of a very different type, which I reproduce 
bv wav of contrast. 

Here we have excellent, clean, technical photography, 
but an utter absence of anything like originality of idea. 
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Their producer says these portraits were taken indoors 
with a deep red curtain as a background, in January, at 
one p.m., the light was good, the plate was an Imperial 
Special Rapid, stop F/8, exposure two seconds. 

In many details this agrees with the previous examples, 
but that double the exposure was given. Now a deep 
red background is almost equivalent to a black one; for, 
as vou know, red is a colour of which ordinary photo- 
graphv takes no account, and a very dark background 
— dark all over—is rarely pleasing; indeed, an absolutely 
uniform background of any tint is undesirable—it 
strikes one as unnatural; a little breaking up of the 
monotonous tint, lighter above and darker below, is pre- 
ferable, and with a dark background remember a long 
exposure is necessary, for it reflects no light but absorbs 
it all. 

In the first of these dark background portraits we 
have only head and shoulders, and the light has either 
been too strong or too near, or else the negative was 
allowed to become a trifle too dense, hence the light 
side of the face has lost nearly all its roundness; it 1s 
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almost a uniform light tint, only a very little lower in 
tone than white, but in the second the tone of the face 
is about right; moreover, notice that the face looks 
as though it were round, the light just catching the 
man's righthand cheek and evelid. 

The author of these in his letter savs he knows that 
the little bit of white handkerchief showing is an 
offence. So it is, and why then was it left in? I'll be 
bound mv friend never noticed it when focussing, etc. 
There we have the same point illustrated as in the flower- 
pot, etc., referred to in the former batch of examples. 

I can imagine some folks saying that the face in this 
second portrait is too dark. I think not, or if so it is 
only a very little darker than it should be. The idea 
of a face being very light is a prejudice, an idea people 
have got hold of, and cannot let go. Look at an aver- 
age person and note how much darker the face is when 
compared with the white collar round the neck ; then 
compare the face and collar in this portrait, and I think 
you will agree that the difference is about correct. 

A. H. H. 


dieu 
WORTHING CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


N admirable collection of photographs was brought together 
A last week in the Bedford Hall, Worthing, by the Camera Club 
of that town, the exhibition including open classes for pictures and 
for lantern slides, and several members’ classes. 

In the former—as might be expected—there were many prints 
which have during the past few months been making a tour of the 
minor exhibitions, with various successes. The premier award, a 
silver plaque, was awarded to Mr. Henry J. Comley, for one of 
several remarkably clever three-colour prints, entitled “A Corner 
of the Larder,” a still-life group, containing objects of verv manv 
different colours. Messrs. Kelsey, Batkin, Taylor, and Selfe were 
the other winners. 

In the members’ classes, the hon. secretary, Mr. Edmund F. H. 
Crouch, appears six times on the awards list, his “ Evening on the 
Arun " securing the silver plaque, amongst the other winners being 
Miss Rosa Crouch, Messrs. W. A. White, Richard Long, Frank 
Gardiner, W. L. Knight, and N. L. Watts. 


The average of the work in the members! classes, especialy 
with landscape and sea subjects, is distinctly high, and leads one to 
believe that, as the present is only the second annual exhibition, 
from Worthing will ere long come photographic workers whose work 
will take a prominent place. 

The hall in which the pictures are hung is well suited to the 
purpose, and the frames are well hung, although if fewer in num- 
ber, admitting of their being allowed more space between the 
frames, it would have been better for the general effect, as well as 
for each individual picture. On each of the four evenings during 
which the exhibition remained open, lantern lectures were arranged 
for: Mr. Oliver G. Pike, who was also one of the judges, having 
promised to give the Tuesday night's talk. 

We heartily congratulate the society on its second annual exhibi- 
tion, which retlects great credit on the hon. secretary and others 
associated with him for carrying out the arrangements in a manner 
which cannot fail to benefit the society generally. 


—— f$ 4 4— ——— 


B. J. EDWARDS AND 


OO late for lengthy report comes to hand the result of the com- 
petition instituted by Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co., for 
lantern sildes made on * Kristal” plates, which have yielded re- 
sults with which the promoters are thoroughly satisfied, but as we 
have not had opportunity of seeing the slides ourselves, we must be 
content to give the judges' report, which is as follows : — 


“We have been very strongly impressed with the high quality of 
the slides submitted by the competitors. The entries were very 
numerous, the subjects varied, and both in pictorial and technical 
quality very high standard was attained. In every class of subject 
the excellence of Kristal plates was manifest, the wide range of 
tones and delicacy of gradation were exceptionally good. Messrs. 


CO.S KRISTAL LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. 


B. J. Edwards and Co. are to be congratulated upon the magni- 
tude and success of the competition. 
" (Signed) F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.5. 
FuRLEY Lewis, F.R.P.S. 
HENRY W. BENNET, F.R.P.S.” 


The names of the winners are as follows:—J. Shaw, E. R. Bull, 
A. G. Paterson, A. G. Thistleton, K. Bishop, T. H. Blake, H. 
Cochrane, jun., J. Shaw, W. Rees, G. A. Booth, E. Kelsey, J. 
C. Miller, H. E. Corke, Miss Kate Smith. The following names were 
honourably mentioned: —H. van Wadenover, H. Hill, A. J. Lin- 
ford, A. W. Searlev, E. R. Bull, J. Rutherford, H. Essex, E. R. 
Bull, D. H. Magnus, H. Holt. 
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Southampton Camera Club.—Mr. C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S., of 
the Polytechnic Institute, paid his annual visit to the 
Southampton Club on February 18, the subject of his lecture 
being “ Legitimate Control in Photography." Mr. Hewitt’s 
lecture was intended to be a severely practical one, and his 
words of wisdom on the subject were delivered in his easy, 
conversational style, while his facile hands performed the 
operations under the eves of the members. Starting with the 
assumption that what is called *'faking," if kept from reaching 
extreme limit, was not only permissible but desirable from 
the artistic point of view, the lecturer advised the workers not 
to embark on the most intricate methods of photography, if the 
end could be obtained by the more simple means, instancing the 
gum bichromate process, which should not be handled simply 
for the sake of handling, but only as the means to an end. His 
dictum was that a worker must know what effect he needs 
before he sets out to attain it, and that all control should be 
directed to that end. Producing a number of enlarged negatives 


and positives the lecturer pointed out the necessities in each 
case for the hand work upon each. An enlarged positive was 
then produced, the subject being a vista in Chichester Cathedral, 
in the foreground of which was a gas standard, spoiling the 
pictorial effect. With a flexible blade, whose original purpose 
was that of a vaccination lancet, Mr. Hewitt proceeded to work 
upon the film, reducing it until the density had entirely disap- 
peared. Then, with a retouching pencil, after the medium had 
been rubbed all over the film to obviate marking, the even 
tone of the film was restored till the whole form of the standard 
had disappeared. Subsequently Mr. Hewitt backed another en- 
larged positive with mineral paper, and showed how by pencil 
and stump the shadows could be intensified, the high lights 
accentuated, and the broad effects obtained. Such was the lec- 
turer's dexterity in controlling, modifving and altering the result 
that the whole cf the operations were mide to appear quite simple, 
and Mr. Hewitts demonstration should result im a great. advance 
among the club members. 
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tures," which was given last Wednesday by no less 

an authority than Mr. Dudley Heath, promised to be 
of the greatest interest to photographers, as the syllabus 
included * The roth Century and the Evils of Photo- 
graphy.” Unfortunately the lecture hall of the University 
of London, where the lecture was given, had to be closed 
at tro p.m., and the lecturer had become so interested in 
tracing the evolution of the miniature portrait from the 
traditions and conventions of the Byzantine period, that he 
only allowed himself ten minutes for the work of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and was compelled to 
omit " the evils of photography " altogether. 

But although Mr. Heath failed to lecture on the evils 
of photography and the nineteenth century, he uninten- 
tionally gave a vivid object-lesson on the evils of bad 
photography in the twentieth century, for a worse collection 
of lantern slides than those which illustrated the lecture 
could not easily have been collected. Slides so dense as 
to render an image that was almost invisible, slides covered 
with pinholes, slides covered with development patches and 
stains, slides in every conceivable shade of dirty brownish- 
black followed each other with unvarying persistency. Now 
and again a beautifully coloured slide gave a feeling of 
relief, but even in these the stipple of the colouring was 
too apparent, and the lecturer could not succeed in per- 
suading the lantern operator to throw these slides sufh- 
ciently out of focus to kill the brush marks. Moreover, the 
lantern was placed in the gallery, and, consequently, the 
image thrown on the screen measured some fourteen fect 
in height; it 1s only fair to say that Mr. Heath apologised 
for this, but the effect of the fourteen-foot image of a tiny 
miniature 1s more easily imagined than described, and such 
a grave fault ought not to have occurred. 

Mr. Heath commenced his lecture by terming the minia- 
ture painter a “craftsman,” and insisting that if the artist 
wished to influence the world he must come off his pedestal 
of isolation, and number himself with the craftsmen. 
Then, starting with the miniature of the Byzantine illumina- 
tions, with its quaint conventions, its lack of all perspective, 
its stiff pose, redeemed by its classic sense of dignity and 
its decorative value, and touching on the archaic Celtic 
work, he described the Netherland miniatures of the r4th 
century, which are the first true portrait miniatures. These 
portraits, although deficient in perspective, had a wonderful 
quality of decoration and pattern, and were distinguished 


] ' HE University Extension lecture on “Portrait Minia- 
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by the masterly placing of the face in the picture circle. 
The lecturer then proceeded to sketch the development of 
realism in obtaining the likeness of the sitter; next, the 
acquirement of perspective, and the development of drawing 
which reached its perfection in Holbein's work; next, he 
showed the acquirement of tone and shading, until the art 
reached its perfection under the Commonwealth, in the por- 
traits of Samuel Cooper, each portrait differing in treat- 
ment, each portrait showing a complete balance, and per- 
fect fitting of the figure into the oval. He then went on to 
show the decadence of the art after the Restoration, cul- 
minating in the pretty, tasteful, insincere untruthful por- 
traits of Cosway. He briefly referred to the temporary 
renaissance of miniature portraiture, under the influence 
of Revnolds and Raeburn, and the total decadence in the 
ioth century. 

The two early Victorian portraits thrown on the screen 
were a revelation, showing how all life, truth, and art had 
vanished from the craft, and the lecturer remarked that 
these exactly anticipated photography, and if it were not 
certain that they were painted before photography was 
discovered, one could declare that they were copied from 
photographs. 

It is to be regretted that “the evils of photography " 
slipped out of the syllabus, for it would have been interest- 
ing to have heard what the lecturer could have said on 
this subject, after the last two slides. For if the miniature 
portrait had reached dead low water just before photo- 
graphy was discovered. would it not have been easier to 
lecture on the “evil influence of decadent art on early 
photography”? What could have been worse for the new- 
born carte-de-visite than the lack of any miniature art to 
guide it? 

This lecture must have bcen beneficial to any portrait 
photographer who was present, for the lecturer brought out 
in the most lucid manner the nced of truth and realism, 
combined with a sense of decoration and the right and 
dignified placing of the figure within the picture space. 

A study of miniature work 1s almost essential to successful 
portrait photography. and the lessons learnt from Hol- 
bein's miniatures, which “do not look out of the picture 
and smile—they think," and from the wonderful work of 
Samuel Cooper, should prove invaluable. The University 
Extension Guild has prepared a scheme for “Group” 
readings upon * Portrait Miniatures”; full particulars may 
be had from the Hon. Secs., 6o, Haymarket, S.W. 
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SELF-DEVELOPING PLATES. 


Sig, — Now that self-developing plates are being so largely adver- 
tised, I should like to point out a possible source of disappoint- 
ment to many who may be tempted to make use of this labour- 
saving invention. 

So far as I know, the makers of these plates do not advertise the 
constituents of the developer incorporated with the film or the 
backing. 

I believe that mv old enemy, metol, is largely used in this con- 
nection, and I need hardly sav, for one developing his plates on 
tour, how extremely annoying it would be to discover that he could 


* What Is It? "—With reference to the photograph which 
was reproduced in our pages for January 8, under the above 
heading, and the opinions expressed concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the design, Miss Alice Baird, writing from Lausanne, 
says: “ Probably the alabaster tablets known as S. John's Heads 
all represent heads of our Lord—the halo round them having 
been mistaken for a charger. Undoubtedly the carving under 
‘What Is It?’ represents the head of our Lord, the inscription 
round the halo being ‘Caput sancta istorie?  Reliquaries 
containing the head of a saint were often inscribed ‘Caput S.p 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


not perform this operation for himself on account of his sensitive- 
ness to metol poisoning. 

Manufacturers do not seem vet to have recognised the wide- 
spread occurrence of this ihosynerasy, if one may judge from the 
formule printed on the boxes of plates one purchases, and I would 
suggest that in the case of self-developing plates the formula of the 
developer should be given, and that an innocuous agent, such as 
ortol, be emploved, at any rate as an alternative to the more 
poisonous metol.—Yours, etc., J. M. Lazensy. 

Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 


and name of saint. Would not the present inscription mean the 
head, ‘caput,’ of the sacred scheme or history; the figure 
rising from the tomb below representing Adam or humanity, 
often depicted in the medieval art as an old man rising from a 
tomb—humanity raised from death, by the sacred death? On 
each side of the carving we see the church, or ‘ecclesia,’ with 
hand raised in blessing, and S. Peter with the key above S. 
Veronica with the napkin. Our Lord was often portrayed with 
divided beard. I possess many examples of carved heads, in 
rosary beads of ivory and bene.” 


IPS 


“Ver Praebet Flores.”—Spring is 
already in sight. Yesterday, in a 
Kentish garden, I saw hundreds of 
snowdrops, and one or two primroses, fully out. By the 
time these lines appear in print, there should be, not 
hundreds of snowdrops, but thousands, in the same place; 
and the primroses will have overflowed from the garden 
into the sheltered woods around it. And then will come the 
violets, and then the anemones, and then the orchard 
blossom—what a glorious procession of colour lies before 
us! And what a series of tantalising temptations to photo- 
graphy! 

Concerning Zephyrs.—I have photographed most of the 
common wild and cultivated flowers, in my time; and I 
must say those of spring are the most difficult. For one 
thing, spring is so terribly breezy. In summer there are 
often heavy windless days of heat, when outdoor flower 
work is easy, even with the slowest iso. screen and the most 
leisurely and thorough of exposures. But in spring the 
air is rarely motionless. Not that I want to go photograph- 
ing in a gale. But so often, on a day which is apparently 
windless, I find there is at any rate quite sufficient wind to 
shake my flowery models maddeningly. As Meredith put 
it, in one of his poems : — 

“ So near to mute the zephyrs flute, 
That only leaflets dance." 


The Temptation.— When I am bent on giving time expo- 
sures to the said leaflets, the fact that they are the only 
details of nature which happen to be stirred by “the 
zephyrs," and that everything else is motionless, is, to put 
it mildly, annoying ; and I feel disposed to apply some less 
flattering word than “zephyrs” to the ficndish atmospheric 
conditions. One is almost tempted to accept a second-best 
solution of the problem, and take the flowers—snowdrops or 
what not—indoors. Pleasant though indoor flower photo- 
graphy is, however, there is a somcthing about the flowers 
in their natural surroundings which is very tempting, and 
should be tackled if humanly possible. 


Outdoor and Indoor.—The indoor flower studies of, for 
instance, Mrs. Cadby, could hardly be excelled in their 
genre, and I only wish I could tell you the recipe by which 
their delicacy is produced. (But that is a non-transferable 
secret of temperament, not of text-book rules!) Neverthe- 
less, outdoor flower studies have a charm of their own: a 
charm which is in no sense superior or inferior to that of 
posed indoor studies, for it 1s utterly different. And this 
charm, I venture to assert, is peculiarly noticcable with 
spring flowers, inasmuch as spring flowers owe so much of 
their beauty to the comparative unbeautifulness of their 
surroundings. 


The Earliest Blossoms. —Would a snowdrop, for example, 
be so poignantly noticeable if, instead of growing amongst 
dead leaves and barren turf, it had to vie with the hedge- 
row flora and lush foliage of the later months? I trow not. 
Its delicate white bells would be lost entirely amongst the 
more flamboyant rival plants in its neighbourhood. Simi- 
larly with the first primroses: they are almost the only 
flowers in the woodland, and we appreciate them accord- 
ingly. As for fruit blossom: where would be its loveliness 
if it adorned branches already loaded with leaves? It is 
just because the froth of pearly blooms on plum and apple 
bursts when the twigs are still bare that we appreciate the 
effect as unique in its fairness. 


“A Facer."—But to catch this sentiment, to infuse it 
into our pictures of spring flowers—how difficult that is! 
Take the orchard blossom, for instance. The eye sees it, 
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piercingly white against, say, a light blue sky with feathery 
grey clouds. And one's photographic knowledge tells one 
to utilise the deepest possible yellow screen, the slowest iso. 
plate, and a full exposure. But there's the wind: The 
billows of blossom are not still one instant: they bend and 
sway and roll, and each individual petal enjoys its own 
private flutter, and—well, the photographer’s heart sinks 
within him. After standing perhaps half an hour waiting 
for a chance to expose, he either gives up the task in 
despair, or else exposes regardless of the movement. 


Undesirable Blurring.—In the former case he gets 
nothing; in the latter a blur. Or rather, his picture is 
worse than a blur. A blur might have rendered, well 
enough, the general effect of the masses of blossom. But 
the sort of blur produced by movement docs not give that 
effect. It merely gives the effect of a thousand-fold multi- 
plied detail: double, trebled, quadrupled images of the 
separate blossoms all over the plate. Even should the 
negative turn out fairly well, the contrast in tones between 
the blossom and the sky is rarely sufficiently emphasised, 
as I myself know by many sad experiences. The remedy 
for that is to try and find an orchard on a hillside. and get 
the hillside as a background, so that no sky is included 
at all. 


Too Prominent Surroundings.—Primroses are compara- 
tively easy, for they grow so close to the ground—so tightly, 
as it were—that breezes don’t worry them much. With 
them, the difficulty is to isolate them from their surround- 
ings. An iso. screen brings up the flowers themselves all 
right, but the leaves look much the same tonc as the grass 
all round ; and in any case, the grass is inevitably as sharp 
as the plants, which means that the picture is as interesting 
all over as it ought to be only locally. For this I know no 
remedy, except the obvious one of trving to find primrose 
plants growing against tree-trunks or rocks, which are less 
niggling in detail than grass. 


A Useful Aid.-As for snowdrops, they are the casiest 
of all, were it not for the curse of wind movement, to which 
they are peculiarly prone. A small portable screen is a 
help, however. You erect the screen in such a way that it 
shelters the plants you are photographing but does not keep 
the light off them or appear in the picture. The best type 
of screen is simply stout cloth rolled on two sticks. It is 
easily portable in company with the tripod, and the sticks 
are pointed at one end so as to plunge into the ground for 
firmness. As these dead-white blooms come, as a rule, 
against a background of grass, earth, or trec-stump, an iso. 
filter is not so strictly necessary, and I have seen conditions 
where an almost instantaneous exposure could be given. 
Without the iso. screen, though, vou miss getting the deli- 
cate tone of the green stems. 


The Tripod.—The real difficulty with snowdrops and 
primroses and similar low-growing plants, is to get the 
tripod low enough to the ground. Those who do not possess 
that most ingenious of contraptions, a “ Swingcam," which 
is a tripod that will very nearly stand on its head. if so 
desired, without upsetting the apparatus, must be content 
to work by using the legs of the stand spread out as wide 
as thev will go at their shortest. The falling front and a 
long-focus lens (or a single combination of the R.R.) help 
to bring the desired model quite large on the plate. For 
frequent work of this sort, nevertheless, it is really worth 
while to have an extra tiny tripod built; and I know one 
pictorialist who owns such a tripod (it is the most comical 
little baby of a thing in the world), and uses it not only for 
outdoor flower studies, but for children's portraits as well. 
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RUINS IN LONDON 


. . AND WHAT THERE IS TO.. 
PHOTOGRAPH AMONG THEM. 


By €. s. 


MASON. 


HE gentleman destined by prophecy to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul's from the remains of 
London Bridge, or to take a quasi-photograph 
of them by the bran-and-canvas inner-light pro- 
cess, though still regarded by most as not due for some 
considerable time, may, bv a more observant minority, 
be recognised as already among us. Apart from the 
fact that time is an illusion, a great m 
city, as the human frame is said to 2 
do, goes into ruin, and is renewed im 
bv a constant and, one expects, bv T 
a regular process (regulated by | 
those mysterious laws which are M 
behind a people's life). Only 1 
because this takes place part to-dav 
and part to-morrow, and not all at — | 
once, does it pass unrecognised as | 


in ruins. Yesterday it was fire and 
Wren bringing — battering - rams 


against the piers of St. Paul's (of 
which we have no photograph, but 
a sufficiently graphic description), 
to-day it is the County Council | 

wiping out a district, and the Citv 

planting its New Sessions House | | 
on the site of the apparently solid | 
substance of Newgate. ‘‘ How all — 
dics and is for a time onlv, is a time- P" 
phantasm, vet reckons itself real! ’’ | 
In this great and constant process 
of death-birth lies a world to which 
I would call the attention of 
amateur photographers, a world 
full of interest, of activitv, of life, 
and one can say confidently, of un- 
limited possibilities for those—and 
they constitute evidently a large 
proportion of the readers of this 
journal—who are trying to raise | 
photography in the rank of art; for | 


a primary essential of art is that it — 
have subject, and this, in the con- | 
tention about process, is apt to be — 
lost sight of, the soul dying while | 
its habitation is put into so good  '- 
order. A writing perfect in literary — 


structure, but expressing nothing, 0 
is worthless; similarly one feels be 
that some photographs, shown as 

successes in this or that process, 

have had no inspiration, and impart none, while some 
which are obviously inspiring are criticised as failures, 
owing to some inconsiderable item of technical conven- 
tion. It may well be contended that photography, with 
all its inherent qualities acknowledged and accepted, 
can fill a place in the artistic sphere of human endeavour 
as high as any means of pictorial expression vet has, 


but to do so it must accept and rest upon those inherent 
qualities. But I am not pursuing the subject now; | 
am directing attention to a world full of inspiration, and 
giving a good reason for doing so. 

This process of death-birth may, here or there, be 
seen any day in operation. It was mv fortune and 
privilege but recently to be for a considerable time 


A FiRsT MORNING'S WORK ON SOME “ EARLY GOTHIC.” 


mixed up in it; to walk through the dismal ruined cells 
of Newgate while cords were being stretched across 
them, and plummets dropped, to fix the position of the 
walls of the building which was growing up round 
them; to see under those cells the black mud of the 
city ditch, and how the builders had dug into it to 
ascertain its depth, and, failing to reach terra-firma, 
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had laid a raft of concrete over the mud, and built upon 
that ; to go to the bottom of that ditch and take photo- 
graphs there; to see Roman masonry uncovered in the 
foundations of the city gate, and much most- regrettable 
destruction of the finest medizeval stonework, and to be 
the means now and then of staving it for a moment 
while the camera took its record. | sav it was a privi- 
lege to work where centuries were lying in a confused 
heterogeneous mass, clear only to the eve of the 
antiquary, and not always so to that; kicked and 
trodden by the ignorant, *' the ever-fluctuating chaos of 
the actual " surging round, finding every crevice, dis- 
integrating, dissolving, and soon extinguishing. One 
could watch the Ketton oolite of the Romans, some 
blocks six feet in length, the Kentish ragstone ashlar 
of the medizval builders, and the Portland blocks of 
the prison going through the crusher, and taking a new 
form, as mortar, to lie in the joints of the brickwork of 
the new building ; or the wall of Londinium, built by the 
legionaries, being, with hard labour, demolished, and 
going the same way, or being carted away as '' hard 
core." Here was one of its coping-stones, one alone 
preserved for anyone to take who would; for weeks it 
lav, till, like the last rose, it had to follow its com- 
panions, leaving only a photographic shadow ‘‘ to 
witness if I lie." Here was disclosed to the eve of the 
world a wall surface inscribed with the names of 
executed criminals, and much else; in short, to quote 
the notice of a charity bazaar, such an '' exhibition of 
beautiful, ugly, and curious things '' as is seldom found 
in so small an area. 

But not the remains of the past alone, or principally, 
constitute the inspiring world I have referred to; it is 
the living processes of the present; otherwise it could 
not be said to provide the highest motives for the artist. 
For any adequate picture of these the reader will look 
in vain among the illustrations to this article. They 
lack the vitalising, dramatic element, or show it only 
indirectly, through its results. I was employed only to 
record the dead past. and was not equipped with tools 
that would accomplish more than that.  Thev ask 
credit only for what they show in this indirect wav. I 
think the discerning eve will be able to find something, 
as a transported block shows the power of the glacier, 
or a desolated town that of the earthquake. For 


SOMETHING TO BE REMOVED. 


instance, in the view, '' Something to be Removed,’’ we 
see not only what is to be done, but what has already 
been done. A line being drawn across the area, and 
excavation carried up to it, there is left a vertical 
section. The Roman wall, left for a time, for the 
benefit of photographers, has just been demolished. Its 
ground-level is about ten feet below the paving of the 
prison yard, while its foundations rest on the virgin 
gravel. [ts structure was most interesting and instruc- 
tive to any reader of things. In the other view the 
remaining portion is shown in process of demolition. 
We see here also a large sewer, long out of use, which 
represents the original city ditch, made for the defence 
of London by King John or his enemies: '' nothing is 
there but doth . . . suffer a sea-change,”’ like the Fleet 
river, near bv, which now serves another use than to 
bear ships and turn mills. The derrick cranes also 
deserve remark, for more wonderful and strikingly 
adapted machines it would, I imagine, be difficult to 
find. Every stone you see in the new Sessions House 
has a lewis-hole, by which it was lowered into position 
by one of those cranes. 

Other sites in this ruined city may reveal less of 
antiquarian interest, but not less of the living processes 
and the actors of them. There was the timbering, the 
shoring of a main thoroughfare, and the pride of the 
man engaged in that work. Standing on the top of a 
set of immense baulks, I was surveying a series of them 
as thev stretched away in astonishing perspective and 
endeavouring to get an adequate impression of it con- 
veyed to those innocent molecules which lie so obediently 
responsive to a wink from the eye which governs them, 
when one of the rulers of that country chancing to pass 
a man who could appreciate things apart from the 
labellings of pigeon-hole philosophy—remarked on the 
worthiness of the subject. ‘‘ You have something 
there that ts worth, etc." It was a thing wherein could 
be seen the science of the buttresses of Westminster 
Abbey, nature’s beauty, depending not on orna- 
mentalism. The attempt failed, through no fault of 
the molecules. The piece of humanity who did that 
timbering was an inspiration in himself. A smile covers 
the broad, solemn face (breadth is a characteristic of the 
whole composition) at finding his work admired. There 
is some fault in them—they are not quite regular, but 
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there are better ones further on. He 
is ready to lend a hand if required. 
‘Do you want it away 2" With- 
out waiting for replv, the pick 
makes a curve through the air, and 
through something more solid, and 
with a scrape or two, away it is. 
You want to mcasure across an 
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wrappage seems to contain '' virtue 
indefeasibly roval,’’ which has risen 
in this world of the unornamental, 
been recognised, and put to rule in 
it. That smile, which came up out 
of the depths, has a long way to 
go, as it gradually fades, before 
the corners of the mouth, with a 
sort of twitch, get, as it were, 
clinched home. With a kick 
(metaphorically) for this man, and 
a grunt for that, ' Dave’? walks 
about his realm, and no one knows 
his name—it's only '* Dave." And 
I took no photograph of him. 
There are some who suffer from 
the artificiality of their. environ- 
ment. Let them take trips into this 
world as to a health resort. We will 
call it the mud and tarpaulin treat- 
ment for the carpet and curtain 
disease. Here, bv chance, thev mav 
see the removal, by sheer sledge- 
work, of thousands of cubic feet of 
masonry, '' as hard as the natural 
rock. ”’ ‘They don't care a blank for themselves,’ 
says your informer, as the stone flies. '* We're always 
taking them to hospital." Work for the camera? Of 
the highest sort, namely, the dramatic. One thinks of 
some of the subjects on which trouble is taken and 
pages are written. <A ship, it mav be, lying in low 
water, its sail hanging still. There may be a figure, 
which may be half asleep. In the back-yard is a dust- 
bin against a wall; on a line above it, propped bv a 
forked stick, is a clout, its corner looped up. These 
form a series of pleasing curves. The cover of the bin 
is round, in perspective it appears elliptical; that also 
is pleasing. The objects compose (more or less fill the 
space). A slight patch of sky is lowered in tone to 
throw up the clout—appreciation of tone. The lines of 
the brickwork, by contrast, enhance the value of the 
curves. Finally, is it a cat? Yes—sitting on the 
asphalt. Happy combination. Is not a tripper's snap- 
shot of a steamer leaving the pier, in spite of no attempt 
at composition, in spite of the skv— what. there is— 
being white, in spite of the sea running up-hill, more 
inspiring? It is dramatic; things live; the water is 
being churned, smoke pours from the funnel, handker- 
chiefs are being waved. It has, maybe, what an artist 
would give—what not- to be able to portray as well. 
One of the most delightful features of this world, and 


abyss, and to that end are trving to x. 
throw a weighted cord over a beam. bes 
This being is not like vou, he walks — 
along a beam, and with his foot A 

holds your line in place. Under — 
that round, conical felt, which in ae 
another world would be called dirty, tay 
there is the sort of thing that was = 
intended to be in a human hollow- — 
bone, and the whole besmeared he 
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A FOCUSSING OF FORCE. 


wherein lies much soul-curing virtue, is that life goes, 
as in nature, independently of ornamentalism; the 
commonplace here has its true dignity. It 1s a condi- 
tion difficult, for a while, to get accustomed to. That 
dirty plank stuck on that dirty wall is a thing of im- 
portance. You want a piece of waste wood—in heaven's 
name don't lav hands on that! To vou it secms no 
better than any other piece of dirty board, and there are 
enough of them all round. In that piece of board is a 
nail ; away on the other side of the site is another board, 
with another nail, and from one to the other, when 
occasion requires, a cord is stretched ; by that we work, 
It gives us our latitude, it is the equator of this world. 
It reminds one of a first impression of a studio smeared 
with clay and plaster, a shock to the sensitive, untaught 
soul. This dirty place, smelling of and covered in clay, 
to work in! that man in a smock to teach art! Dirt 
Is not dirt in nature, which rolls together. diamonds and 
sand; but * matter out of place ’’ (which is someone's 
definition of it) is not tolerated there, nor in places where 
natural laws obtain. Strange as it may seem, they deal 
here in baubles, for an ornamentalist world does but 
allow these powers to rule temporarily, and for its own 
behoof; soon it will resume its sway: meanwhile, you 
note, the baubles, not suited to the climate, are carefully 
boarded over. 
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A Country Roan. 
Taken with the Adjustable Landscape Lens. 


In inviting, however, one must, like the editor of a 
book of real ghost stories, utter a word of warning. 
The authorities may require vou, on entering, to put 
it in writing that you take all risks. One must walk 
warily. A frame or platform of huge baulks, on which 
planked gangways are laid, not of uniform width, is our 
surface level; terra-firma is, of course, sometimes avail- 
able, but more often not. A step out of place may alter 
the date of one's obsequies. Our stairways are ladders, 


more perpendicular than otherwise; schoolboy feats- 


along planks or timbers may be indulged in if the taste 
run in that direction. Travelling cranes, however, will 
be found to do all the necessary running, and the driver 
will not mind with how much agility vou step out of his 
path. Far away, swirling through the air, on the end 
of a thin black line, is a gargantuan bucket of iron filled 
with rock; it drops gently just where vou thought of 
pitching vour camera. You plant vourself, for refuge 
from the raging waste, on a heap of steel girders; a 
travelling crane runs up, stops just short of them, 
swings round, and bv a poke of its elbow a few of them 
roll musically downwards, for which possible con- 
tingency vou have, of course, left unoccupied a corner 


By WILL A. Capsy. 
See article on opposite page. 


of one eve. I had the advantage of having learnt 
in former vears how to stand on the top of a ladder and 
to make the most of window-sills (not in burglary), vet, 
being only too conscious of weak moments, cannot tell 
the present tale without admitting that it is Dei gratia, 
bv the favour of Providence, that I am able to, having 
lost only a finger-nail. One should remember that one's 
presence can hardlv tend to the general comfort, and 
so, as when photographing in the streets, make oneself 
as small as possible. 

These pictures were all taken in winter. lf the small 
portions of sky shown in them betray the fact that ortho- 
chromatic screens were not used (some were taken on 
orthochromatic plates), the reader must forgive that. 
The tint which the process block cannot help giving 
them will, I think, redeem them, in their case 
sufhciently. 

If the record worker and others like these views, it is 
well thev should know that it is to the private enterprise 
of a veteran recorder of the beauty of Old London, 
Mr. Philip Norman, they owe their existence, to whom 
also 1 owe much thanks, for generously allowing me 
to hold the copyrights. 
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O British photographers it should be not onlv a 
pleasant but à stimulating. thought that this 
artistic lens, the outcome of the combined work of 

two eminent French photographers (Major Puyo and M. 
Leclerc de Pulligny), should have been given an English 
name. This was done with true 

French politeness, in acknowledg- 

ment of the admirable landscape 

work done by many photographers 

in Great Britain. It was singular 

that the lens should have been 

produced on the same day in June, 

1905, that witnessed the public ex- 

pression of the '* entente cordiale,"' 

and this was a further reason for it 

being christened the '' Adjustable 

landscape Lens.” 

This title well describes the in- 
strument, for it really is a small 
telephoto, consisting of a converg- 
ing and diverging lens, and as 
tnere are only four reflecting sur- 
laces, the image given is very 
brillant. But it should be remem- 
bered that we are not considering 
an ordinary telephoto, but an 
anachromatic telephoto lens, in 
which a residue of spherical aber- 
ration comes into play as well as 
chromatism. The — first-named 
quality broadens the drawing, so 
that even though we may be using 
a comparatively small stop in order 
to get correct aerial perspective, 
the image retains that soft, broad 
quality, the absence of which is 
often so deplorable in landscapes 
that are stopped down to any ex- 
tent, taken with an ordinary lens. 
And yet there is with this lens no 
suspicion of muzziness or blurring; 
it does not shirk problems, but with 
truthful broadness gives a really 
much more accurate rendering of a 
subject as the eve sees it, than the 
sharper representation of an 
ordinary stopped-down lens. 

When taking near objects, it is 
necessary, as with the anachromatic 
portrait lens (of which I wrote a 
short description in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER some time back), to 
make a small correction in the 
focussing, as these lenses are only 
partially corrected. When the 
subject has — been accurately 
focussed on the ground glass, thc 


plate-holder requires racking for- A PORTRAIT. 
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With Four Illustrations by the Author. 
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ward about the one-hundredth part of the bellows 
extension being then used. This somewhat formidable 
and haphazard direction does not seem to offer much 
difficulty in practice, and certainly a few trials will clearly 
show whether one is under or over doing the correction. 
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Taken with Adjustable Landscape Lens. 
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WINTER SUN IN THE Woon. Taken with Adjustable Landscape Lens. 
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With all work beyond fifteen yards distance from the 
camera, the alteration may be altogether ignored. 

The lens is provided with two sets of stops. Those 
in front are used in the ordinary way, viz., to get more 
or less sharpness and depth. But the back set, which 
must always form a real puzzle to the uninitiated be- 
ginner, is there for quite another purpose. It performs 
the useful function of cutting off all the unnecessary 
rays of light from illuminating the interior of the 
bellows. In use, the front stop is adjusted first, then 
the back, or ‘‘ reflector preventer,’’ is closed one figure 
beyond what we have chosen as the correct stop for the 
front. The numbers that are engraved on the mount 
with both sets of stops are the same, and indicate the 
iris opening in centimetres. This happv peculiaritv 
prevents all halo round bright objects, and gives most 
perfect clearness to the shadows. 

'' And what about exposure? ’’ is, I know, the question 
on any tongue whose owner has followed me so far. 
And I would answer it with another. Are you, dear 
reader, mathematically inclined? No? Neither am I! 
but I am told, on the most reliable authority, that the 
length of focus of the adjustable landscape lens can be 
obtained by adding ten centimetres to the length of the 
bellows that is being used. Knowing this, the ordinary 
table of exposures may be emploved. 

In taking the photographs that illustrate these notes, 
I must confess I did not follow the instructions just 
given, but guessed the exposure, taking care to err on 
the side of over-exposure, keeping at the same time 
a sharp eve on my bellows extension; for obviously the 


Taken with Adjustable Landscape Lens. 


greater the extension the longer the exposure must be, 
and I think a very little practice would enable one to 
judge exposures by the image on the ground glass. 

It is an immense advantage in a landscape lens to 
have it adjustable, by which I mean the power to alter 
the size of the picture without moving the position of 
the camera. If we want our subject large, we extend 
the bellows, and focus accurately with the rack and 
pinion attached to the lens, exactly in the same way 
as with the ‘‘ Adon "' telephoto when used alone. In- 
deed, size is only limited by the length of bellows 
attached to our camera, within, of course, reasonable 
limits. A very little reflection is needed to enable us to 
realise the advantage of this arrangement, for the one 
instrument forms in itself a whole battery of lenses, and 
the picture can be taken the exact size wished for with- 
out dodging backwards and forwards with the camera. 

This lens is also quite capable of doing portrait work 
indoors. The illustration on page 209 is printed from 
the first plate I exposed with the '' adjustable." 

To sum up, it seems to me that this lens might form 
the turning point in many a wavering photographic 
career. The disappointed worker, at the end of his 
tether, sick to death of his sharp, all-over slices of in- 
discriminate landscape, will find it a means to make his 
future prints at least more attractive and less obvious, 
for it lends a quite pleasing quality to the most ordinary 
view.* The lens, at all events, will do its part of the 
work artistically, and this is saving a great deal. 


* Straight, untouched prints were made in each case for the 
reader to be able to see at a glance the sort of focus obtainable. 
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Y printing frame is now 
ready charged with 
its negative and lan- 
tern-plate, and | have 

| to think about exposure. 

| Remember that a lantern plate, 

though not as sensitive to light as an 
ordinary negative plate, such as you 

use in vour camera, is indefinitely more sensitive than, 
say, a piece of P.O. P". or platinotype. Remember, too, 
that it does not " print out "; that is to say, you can 
see no image on it till vou have put it into a developer. 

It is obvious, then, that exposure must be a very 
serious item in the factors for success, and that the 

choice of the light to which you shall expose, and the 
question of how long you shall expose, must be verv 

carefully considered. 

Personally, if I am working in the daytime, I very 
often simplv carry my frame outside the dark-room door 
and expose to daylight. But daylight is horribly 
variable in its intensity—far more variable than the 
human eye ever perceives; and until you have got well 
into your stride, at slide making, | advise you not to 
go in for daylight printing at all. The chances are that 
if you do, you will make a muddle of it at first, and 
will get ‘‘ put off " slides altogether by an erroneous 
impression of their difficulties; and that would be a pity. 
So I recommend you to start slide-making at night, with 
the aid of artificial light. Use gaslight or lamplight if 
you like—remembering to vary your exposure not by 
turning the gas or lamp up or down, but by putting the 
printing frame nearer or further away from it. 

But if you are wise, you will use, at first, neither gas 
nor lamp nor daylight, but that wonderful illuminant— 
magnesium ribbon. An ounce of this costs 1s. 4d., and 
will last vou a long time. 

In case you have not scen magnesium ribbon, I may 
describe it in general terms as a sort of thin metallic 
tape in appearance. Apply a light to the end of it, and 
the tape suddenly catches fire and burns 


WirH DazzriNG BRILLIANCY, 


emitting a pure white light peculiarly suitable for the 
purpose we have in hand, and whose duration is very 
easily controllable, for all we have to do is to cut off one 
inch, or two inches, or whatever number of inches we 
desire, from our roll of tape, and the light will last just 
as long as those inches take to consume. Thus, if one 
inch of ribbon has given us an under-exposed slide, two 
inches will exactly double the exposure next time we 
trv; three inches will treble it, and so on. When using 
magnesium ribbon, the duration of exposure should not 
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| MAKE LANTERN SLIDES. 


A STRAIGHT TALK WITH A NOVICE. 


By ‘* FOUNTAIN PEN.’ 


—EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


be varied by varying the distance of the frame from 


the ribbon, but by varying the length of the ribbon 
itself. 
| myself alwavs put up my printing frame on a con- 


venient shelf, where it stands straight and firm, and 
which, by the by, is outside the dark-room. I do not 
like making mv exposures inside my dark-room, because 
it is very small, and the burning ribbon is apt to fill it 
with slight, but after a while, rather irritating, fumes. 
When I have put the frame on the shelf, I cut off a 
piece of ribbon (trv one inch for a start) from the coil. 
| then grip onc end of the inch of ribbon in 
A PaiR OF PINCERS, 

which I hold in my right hand; and with my left hand 
I pick up a candle, which has previously been lit. Hold- 
ing the candle about two feet from the printing frame, 
and exactly opposite it, | poke the very tip of the piece 
of ribbon into the candle flame. After a moment's delav 
(for it rarely lights instantaneously) the ribbon flares up. 
As it does so, I always close my eyes (for I hate the 
glare); but I hold the pincers quite steady, so that 
though mv eves are closed I know the ribbon is still 
burning straight in front of the printing frame. In 
point of fact, an inch of ribbon only takes a second or 
so to burn, however. 

My lantern plate has now received its exposure. Ilay 
down the pincers, put aside the candle, and carry my 
printing frame back into the dark-room. Now for 
development. 

Theoreticallv, any developer will do for lantern plates 
which will do for negatives, but in practice the various 
forms of pyro are not to be recommended (I mean, to 
the novice), because of their staining properties. If 
vou have in stock a developer which you have been 
using for making bromide or gaslight prints, use it, 
made up 

EXACTLY THE SAME, 


for your lantern plates. If not, then vou should buy a 
ready-made-up metol-hvdrokinone developer, which is 
on the whole the handiest; though a plain hvdrokinone 
is perhaps even easier. If you do not want, for any 
reason, to buy vour developer in liquid form, you 
cannot do better than get ‘‘tabloids,’’ or the 
‘* Scaloids °’ made by Johnson and Sons. And here let 
me suggest, if vou are a habitual tablet, tabloid, or 
Scaloid user, that you should invest two shillings in a 
* Crushmeter,"" which is made by the firm I have men- 
tioned, and which may be got now at any dealer's. 
However soluble your tablets theoretically are, you will 
find that it is quicker, easier and better to dissolve them 
in the ** Crushmeter " than simply to stir them in 
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water, or to crush them (as some slipshod workers do) 
in a fold of paper previous to putting them into the 
measure. The ‘* Crushmeter’’ is simply an extra 
sturdy form of measure glass, with a sort of pestle 
standing in it, with which you can crush the tablet as it 
les 1n the water. 

[ myself use quantities of the well-tried developer 
known as '' Hintokinone," which is, I take it, a hvdro- 
«inone and metol formula. To the novice I can only 
say, however, '' Use any developer other than pyro; 
and stick to it till vou have mastered it. Only later 
on will it be advisable for you to vary your developer to 
suit your subject and the colour of image vou wish to 
produce. At first, vou should aim to produce as clean 
a black-and-white slide as possible.” 

The developer having been made ready in its measure 
glass, I take the lantern plate from the printing frame, 
and lav it in a quarter-plate porcelain or white xvlonite 
dish, face upward of course. The dish is pushed for- 
ward quite 

CLOSE TO THE RED Lawr, 


for there is no fear of fogging, and I want to be able to 
observe the progress of development with great clear- 
ness. In the negative, a little over-development does 
not matter much—it simply means that the negative 
will be a slower printer than if it had been developed 
to the correct density, and no further. For this reason 
itis immaterial to watch the course of development, in 
à negative, continuously from the instant the solution is 
poured on till the instant it is poured off. But with a 
slide, over-development is a serious fault, only curable 
by subsequent reduction—a most unsatisfactory ex- 
pedient, for various reasons. Development must, 
therefore, be watched keenly, and a good light used so 
that no misjudging of the progress of development may 
be made. 

Having seen that my slide is safely ensconced in the 
bottom of the dish, and is lying flat there, I take up the 
measure glass in my right hand, and with one gentle 
sweep pour its ounce and a half of solution over the 
plate. (I always make up an ounce and a half for 
lantern plates, though I admit an ounce will do. Itisa 
mere matter of one’s own habits and convenience.) As 
in negative-making, it is of great importance that the 
whole of the plate should be inundated with developer 
simultaneously, and that no dry patches should be left, 
even fora moment. If vou have any doubt about 


FLoopING Your PLATE 


with one sweep, you will also have doubt of whether 
there are any airbells on the film. A clean, skilled 
sweep of the developer almost always means that no air- 
bells have time to form; while a hesitating, uneven 
sweep is nearly sure to produce a few of them. Should 
vou have reason to fear air-bells (which are sometimes 
pretty dithcult to detect with the eve), pass a soft brush 
to and fro over vour plate as soon as you have flooded 
the developer on to it. But I would much rather vou 
learnt how to flood the plate evenly than how to remove 
air-bells caused by uneven flooding; for (in lantern 
plates far more than in negative plates) minute scratches 
are apt to appear in consequence of the use of the brush. 
Moreover, in my experience, air-bells form less readily 
on lantern plates than on ordinary negative plates, 
possiblv because of the difference in the thickness of the 
emulsion; but the reason is of no consequence. 

Having flooded on the developer, I put down mv 
measure glass, and begin rocking the dish, steadily but 
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not jerkilv. In ten seconds or so I can judge whether 
my plate has been under or over exposed. If over- 
exposed, the image will by then have '* come up ” here 
and there all over the plate; if correctly exposed, it will 
have appeared by then only very faintly in the local 
parts which contain the deepest shadows of mv picture; 
if under-exposed, it will still be 


BLANKLY WHITE ALL OVER. 

Whether under, over, or correct, I make no change 
whatever in the developer, and no attempt to ‘‘ control ”’ 
the progress of the building up of the image. If a 
lantern plate is wrongly exposed, it is wrongly exposed, 
and there's an end of it. Tinkering with your 
developer—adding water or bromide or alkali—all make 
differences, I dare sav, but none will give you the 
perfect picture you ought to have. The only way to get 
that perfect picture is to make another exposure; this 
time a correct one; and that is the truest economy in 
the end. 

Just like a negative, an under-exposed lantern plate 
comes up slowlv, and has excess of contrast; and an 
over-exposed one comes up quickly and is flat and 
foggy. But with a negative, vou can sometimes 

SAVE AN OVER-EXPOSURE 


by simply carrying development a great deal further 
than the normal (and subsequently reducing if need be), 
whereas with a lantern plate this is impossible, or at any 
rate I am not going to advise it in a beginner's article. 
Your lantern plate should be taken out of the developer 
when it is exactly dense enough—neither a minute 
before nor a minute after. 

And what is ' exactly dense enough °’? Well, as 
vou have probably already gathered, the correct density 
of a lantern slide is a totally different thing from the 
correct densitv of a negative. Probably you, Mr. 
Novice, develop your negatives till they are '' so dark 
that you can't see through them,"' and thereby get very 
sound and admirable results. But you mustn’t do the 
same with a lantern plate; for what is very nice in a 
negative (which is only a stage on the journey of mak- 
ing a photographic picture) is very nasty in a positive 
(which is the final and unchangeable photographic pic- 
ture itself). If the eve cannot see through the slide 
when you hold it up to your dark-room lamp, then you 
may be pretty sure that it will be equally or nearly 
equally invisible if you try to project it on a screen with 
an ordinary lantern. On the other hand, if vou take 
vour slide out of its developer when it looks exactly the 
right density, held up between the eye and the lamp, 
vou will get too weak and thin a result. Remember 
that in the hvpo all that white silvery stuff will get dis- 
solved out of the film, leaving the image only. This 
alone will make the slide, when finished, far 


THINNER THAN IT LOOKED 


when held up out of the developer to the dark-room 
lamp. Moreover, the dark-room lamp, bright though 
it looks to the eye, which has seen no other illuminant 
for five minutes or so, is not really bright when you 
compare it honestly with the light in, say, an oxy- 
hydrogen lantern. So you see you must allow for these 
losses, and develop your slide till the picture on ıt 1s 
a little—but not much—darker, in. appearance, than 
vou finally want it to be. Judge it bv transmitted light 
— that is, looking through it—not by reflected light— 
that is, bv looking at it as it lies in the dish. When 
vou think it seems to be getting dense enough, lever 
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it out of the dish with the aid of a plate-lifter, a hair- 
pin, or whatever you use, and then hold it by its edges 
only. Never allow yourself to touch its flat surface on 
the film side with your finger. The finger may be 
clean; it may do no harm; but the habit is a bad one. 

I always have close to me, a large dish con- 
taining clean water; and into this I plunge my slide 
for a moment before putting it in the fixing bath. I 
don't let it lie in the water, mind you. I only put it 
in for a moment or two—perhaps ten seconds at most— 
to lave off the surface developer. If I had a tap, I 
should rinse it under that, which would be better still. 
But in either case, observe that 


THE WASHING SHOULD BE QUICK. 


If you can’t do it quickly, you had far better transfer 
your plate straight into the hypo from the developer, 
and not bother yourself about intermediate washing 
at all. 

As for the hypo (which, of course, I have made up 
beforehand), I can only say that it is quite an ordinary 
formula of '' acid fixer '"" often recommended in these 
pages for gaslight papers. Any of the regular fixing 
formulas will do. The only vital point is that it should 
be quite clean. You must on no account use an old 
hypo bath which has previously got stained through 
being used for negatives. In slide making, as in all 
similar branches of photography, it does not pay in the 
least to be economical of hypo. You can use for nega- 
tives the hypo solution you had previously. used for 
slides, of course; but don't do vice versa. Fixany reason- 
able number of slides in the same solution, on the same 
day; but use fresh solution whenever you start, on 
another day, to make another batch of slides. 

A lantern plate fixes pretty quickly—more quickly than 
a negative ~and in a very few minutes I am able to turn 
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up my white light and inspect the slide I have made. 
I do this by looking through the slide 


AT A PIECE OF WHITE PAPER 


held at a slight angle beneath the light. This is the 
proper way, always, to judge slides when they are in an 
unfinished condition. 

I now see whether my slide is a success or not. If it 
is stained at all, the cause is probably either over- 
exposure, too strong a developer, too much bromide 
(this in the case of a gaslight slide) or stale developer. 
The remedies are obvious. If it is correct, its image is 
a pure black-and-white, translucent in the shadows, 


‘opaque nowhere, and 


PRACTICALLY CLEAR GLASS 


in the sky and in high-light details. There should be 
no “ veiling, no sign of fog, and the colour of the 
image (the '' tone,’’ as P.O.P. workers call it) should 
be invariable all over. If the image is yellowish on 
one part and pure black on another, you have either 
worked messily somewhere, or else your slide is not 
completely fixed. In any case, yOu may as well put it 
back into the fixer for, say, five minutes, while you 
are making another slide. It is better to fix needlessly 
long than too little. 

When vou feel sure the slide is completely fixed, it is 
remov ed, just like a negative, to a washer, and there 
washed in running water or in changes of water for an 
hour at least. And, by the way, when you have taken 
the fixed slide from its dish and put it to wash, vou mav 
as well give vour hands a wash too, if you are going to 
start making other slides immediately afterwards. 
You don't want to be handling your negatives and 
lantern plates with fingers which have traces of hyoo 
still chnging to them 
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BOWES PARK PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


N the midst of a thickly populated suburban district, on the 
northern fringe of the great metropolitan area, is a vast 
residential neighbourhood, with which very many of our readers 
must be unacquainted, access to which is had by road cars as well 
as by railway stations, such as Bowes Park, Noel Park, Green 
Lanes, and Palace Gates, the very names of which indicate the 
not very remote rural character of the neighbourhood ; and here last 
week was held the photographic exhibition of the Bowes Park and 
District Photographic Society, an institution which, whilst being a 
means of helping forward many zealous photographic workers, is 
also exercising a beneficial influence in the neighbourhood. It was 
the fourth annual exhibition which the society has held, and from 
the first it was evident that the society had amongst its members 
a sufficient leaven of intelligence and of taste to gradually infuse 
the whole body, and, taking only last year's exhibition and com- 
paring it with the present, there is, we think, abundant evidence 
that some five or six of the most successful workers are gradually, 
by example and advice, leading others to higher attainments. 
The exhibition was confined to the work of members only; also 
it was essentially a bromide exhibition, that process enormouslv pre- 
ponderating over any other method employed—a_ circumstance 
largely attributable to the fact that the members belong chiefly 
to a class whose daylight hours are necessarily devoted to the 
occupation whereby a living is earned, and printing for exhibition 
is done during autumn or winter evenings, after the plates exposed 
during the summer's holiday have been developed and duly con- 
sidered. Though these circumstances would, bv some more for- 
tunatelv- situated workers, be felt to be a severe hindrance to good 
work, vet the excellence of the results obtained is a fine testimony 
to the perseverance of many of those who exhibited. 


With a delightfully atmospheric print of a well chosen point of 
view in “Trafalgar Square," Mr. E. Warner receives, and well 
deserves, the silver plaque for the best picture in the room, whist 
two or three of the same exhibitor's group are of outstanding merit. 
Two landscape subjects by Mrs. J. N. Newman show this recruit to 
the pictorial ranks as possessing artistic feeling and a good crafts- 
manship, which we hope the present award may be the means 
of encouraging to further effort. Other excellent work has 
been done, and thas received award or hon. mention, by 
Messrs. E. H. Down, A. J. Craston, H. C. Bird, H. A. Miles, 
C. Peacock, J. A. Lovegrove, L. Lewsey, and J. R. Smith. The 
bird studies v Mr. O. 36: Pike, who is a member, are too well 
known to irs comment here. 

As has been said, the exhibition was confined to members! work, 
and in view of the high average of merit of the exhibits, it is a 
little difficult to deprecate the principle of a closed exhibition, a5 
it has been our custom to do; still, having the well-being of the 
Bowes Park Society at heart, we feel that the principle of an open 
class should be introduced sooner or later—it sets the pace, it 
furnishes a standard, and should provide a fresh stimulus. Per- 
haps a middle course might be found, by securing a group of 
work by, say, two well-known and acknowledged masters, great 
care being exercised in the choice of those to be invited, so 
that the work thus: set up as a pattern should have a good 
effect. 

The Bowes Park executive and workers are certainly to be com- 
plimented on the manner in which the pictures were hung. They 
were fairly well spaced, the background being of buff canvas 
divided into panels with darker bands, there being a dado of grey- 
green fabric. 
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Heaton and District Camera Club.— An exhibition is announced 
to be held on April 16 and 17, entries for which close April 4. 
In addition to the members’ classes there is a class confined 
to photographers residing in any of the six northern counties. 
There has been no exhibition in the city for some vears, and 


the members of the Heaton Society are making a strenuous effort 
to create a new spirit of enthusiasm amongst the large number 
of workers in the district. Entry forms may be obtained from 
the hon. secretarv, Mr. G. C. Urwin, 2r, Tenth Avenue, Heaton, 
Newcastle-upon-T vne. 
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s E are none of us infallible—not even the 
youngest of us," as Dr. Thompson 
once remarked to a certain junior 

Fellow of Trinity, and where is the amateur 
photographer who cannot recall the chagrin of 
that bitter moment (happy the man to whom it 
has only occurred once!) when in the dim reli- 
gious light of the dark-room he discovers that he 
has made twoexposures on one plate, and that the 
white piece of glass over which he diligently but 
fruitlessly rocks the developer is, of course, the 
unexposed one? and by some irony of Fate it is 
always the one that is developed first. The sub- 
sequent procedure, with its attendant condition 
of mind, depends upon such factors as self- 
control, temperament, and philosophical train- 
ing; but the last state of the unexposed and 
partially developed negative is in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the same, i.e., it is thrown 
on one side as useless, or put into a box marked 
' Wasters—for clear glass.” 

But the question is, whether such a plate is 
really past hope, and it seems to me that this is a subject 
on which a good deal of original research might be 
expended, by developing a series of unexposed plates 
for (say) 15, 30, 45, 60, 75, 90, etc., seconds, giving a 
corresponding increase of exposure in the camera, and 
then comparing results after a second development. 

The accompanying illustration proves that there is 


even though the silver 
salts have been partially acted upon by a reducing agent. 
It is a print from a Warwick isochromatic plate, which, 
after development for two minutes with metol-quinol 
developer, was taken out, washed under a tap, dried, 
and subsequently given an exposure of ł second, F/16, 


‘life inthe old dog yet,” 


IO a.m., sunlight. The result speaks for itself. 


c 


Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society.—A lecture on 
Carbon was given by Mr. W. Angold, before a large attendance 
of the members of this society at the last meeting. After a brief 
description of the theory of this process, the lecturer turned to 
the practical side. Tissue bought ready sensitised should be 
used as soon as possible, he said, but members were advised 
to sensitise their own. The sensitiser recommended was the 
Bennett formula, as follows: Pot. bichromate, 4 dr.; citric 
acid, 1 dr. ; liquid ammonia, about 3 dr.; water, 25 oz. The 
liquid ammonia should be added until the solution turns from 
an orange to a distinct lemon colour. About 3 dr. will be re- 
quired. The tissue should be immersed in this bath for about 
a minute and a half, and then squeegeed on to a piece of glass, 
to remove as much of the solution as possible. It should then 
be pinned up to dry, in a darkened (it is best to sensitise at 
night), well-ventilated room. The speed of tissue sensitised in 
this way will be about equal to ordinary P.O.P. An actino- 
meter was recommended for printing, and it was shown how 
one could quite easily be made. About twenty pieces of tissue 
paper should be cut of the same width, each piece being a quarter 
of an inch shorter than the preceding one. These should be stuck 
together, so that there will be first one thickness of paper, then 
two, three, four, and so on. Each division should be num- 
bered with black ink. To find the actinometer number for a 
negative, place a piece of P.O.P. behind it, and also a slip 
behind the actinometer, which should be used with a sheet of 
glass in an ordinary printing frame. When the P.O.P. behind 
the negative has printed correctly, note the actinometer number 
which had printed last. This will then show the number that 
should print when the carbon tissue is being exposed. Develop- 
ment of the tissue was next discussed. The lecturer said that 
thick transfer papers should be soaked in cold water for about 
an hour before use, or trouble would be found in the pigment 
not adhering to the transfer paper. The tissue should be 
soaked in water until after curling up it had become flat again. 
It should then be brought into contact with the transfer paper, 


both lifted out of the water and squeegeed. They should be 
left for about ten minutes before being developed. The tem- 
perature of the water for development should be about 105 
degrees, but it should be much cooler if the tissue is thought 
to be under-exposed. If over-exposed the water can be used 
hotter, and the addition of a little washing soda will be found 
useful in this direction. After development the prints should 
be immersed for a few minutes in an alum bath, rinsed, and 
then hung up to dry. The double transfer process was also 
described, but the lecturer said he found it was rarely required 
in printing landscape negatives. The lecturer demonstrated all 
branches of the carbon process during the course of the even- 
ing, and obtained some very fine results in different colours, and 
on different transfer papers. 


Testing Shutter Speeds.—Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, 
Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, inform us that they have made 
arrangements to test the speeds of any shutter, focal-plane or other- 
wise, Pat the tritling charge of sixpence for each shutter. As the 
representatives of the Bausch and Lomb Company, the chief firm 
of shutter makers, Messrs. Staley have frequently been asked to 
undertake the work of testing shutter speeds and the appliances 
which they have now set up enable them to carry out the tests with 
promptitude and a sufficient approximation to accuracy for all prac- 
tical purposes. Indeed, Messrs. Staley make no profession of 
absolute accuracy, a memorandum at the back of the card being 
worded as follows : —'* We do not guarantee the absolute accuracy 
of this test, yet it is quite sufficient to enable the operator to ap- 
proximate the exposure required." As a further note, Messrs. 
Staley sav, © No shutter made is accurate at all speeds: " an 
undoubtedlv true remark; indeed, thev might have gone PA 
and have stated that there is a type of shutter the effective speed 
of which depends on the stop used, namely, the old drop shutter 
with an adjustable opening, or any rotary equivalent of this shutter. 
We scarcely realise how Messrs. ‘Staley would report on a shutter 
of this type, but shutter work is, as a whole, merely an approxi- 
mation. 
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NATIONAL SALON. 


(By our own Representative.) 


HE Scottish National Salon, which opened at Paisley on Satur- 

day, is a photographic exhibition that stands in a plane by 
itself—alone. It is a naliona! exhibition in a sense that no other 
is, as the entries are restricted to photographers resident in Scot- 
land. and Scots “awa frae hame." Then it is an exhibition tied 
to no particular town or city; Scotland is its habitat, and, as yet, it 
has appeared in a different centre each year—Perth, Glasgow, and 
Dundee; this year laisley, and, in response to a very hearty 
invitation, it was agreed to hold it next year in Aberdeen, where 
the City Council, recognising the importance of the occasion, have 
granted free housing in the magnificent Art Gallery of that city. 
Again, no prizes are awarded and no entrance fees are charged ; 
in this connection it resembles the London Salon and the 
Royal Academy, but it differs in the other conditions already 
mentioned. 

Its established position ensures for it the support of the leading 
Scottish. workers, while there is alwavs an army of rising men 
and women anxious to secure a place on its walls. The fact that 
it is promoted by the Scottish Photographic Federation, a truly 
national institution, with its forty federated societies, places it right 
away 1n a strong position, and the members of each society sending 
their exhibits conjointly reduces the freight charges. 

This year 792 exhibits by 198 exhibitors were submitted to the 
board of selection (already fully described in THE A. P.) for selec- 
tion, and from these 354 pictures by 142 exhibitors were selected. 
In addition to these, following custom, there are invitation sections, 
viZ., 45 pictures from Mr. C. F. Inston, Liverpool, and 26 by lead- 
ing German and Austrian. workers, collected and sent by Herr F. 
Matthies-Masuren, Halle. From the first Salon this procedure 
has obtained, the object being to give home workers the opportunity 
of contrasting the work of other countries with that of the home- 
land; but of these more anon. 

There was a private view on Friday, and the exhibition was 
formally opened by Provost Eadie, of Paisley—Sir John Ure Prim- 
rose, Bart., LL.D., President of the Federation, presiding—in 
presence of a large audience, including delegates from the federated 
societies from all parts of Scotland. The results of the year's com- 
petitions were announced. Mr. A. W. Hill portfolio secretary, 
gave in the portfolio results, the Macdougald gold plaque being 
won by Messrs. R. Murray, Barrhead, and A. W. Hill, Shotts. Mr. 
Dan Dunlop, lantern slide secretary, announced the results in the 
lantern slide competition, as follows:—Society competition: the 
Henry Coates challenge trophy, Grangemouth Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association; second, Paisley Philosophical Institute (Ph. 
section); third, Glasgow Eastern Amateur Photographic Associa- 
tion, Associates’ competition: first, John Stephen, Aberdeen 
Photo. Art Club; second, Robert Marshall, Grangemouth ; 
third, Dr. Andrew Richmond, Paisley. The official lunch followed, 
at which the toast of ‘ The Scottish Photographic Federation " was 
proposed by Mr. W. Eadie, London, one of the first vice- 
presidents of the Federation, and replied to by the President, Sir 
John Ure Primrose, who referred in glowing terms to the good 
work done by the Federation. Mr. Henry Coates, Perth, the first 
President of the Federation, moved the toast of ** The Salon Com- 
mittee," to which Mr. Milne, Salon secretary, replied, and paid a 
graceful tribute to the assistance he had received from his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Baird, Dundee. 

The Art Gallery is eminently suited for the purposes of the 
exhibition, being entirely lit from the roof; the pictures are dis- 
played on a neutral brown canvas, with a frieze, with decorative 
design—Scots thistle, on green canvas—above. The wall space is 
divided into panels by narrow laths of wood stained green. 

On entering, we are met with a strong exhibit from Wm. Crooke, 
Edinburgh—portraiture in his ‘ grand " manner—one of these, “ A 
Portrait of a Gentleman” (reproduced in the catalogue), is an 
effective delineation; while his “ The Murmur of the Shell? shows 
a little girl expectantly listening, quite in a Gainsborough manner. 
John Hepburn, Glasgow, also occupies an honoured place on this 
panel with some of his well-known pictures of domestic life. In 
“ Rev. Dr. Cameron Lees" John Moffat, Edinburgh, has a power- 
fully limned portrait of this well-known cleric. Two lassies are de- 
picted in R. Murray's (Barrhead) ** A Sleepy Story," the younger 
one looking decidedly sleepy. i ; 

The next panel is entirely filled with Edinburgh work, whether 
of intention or by accident we wot not, but it reflects credit on 
Scotland's capital, J. B. Johnston has a good rendering of atmo- 
sphere in " Landing Salmon Nets," while W. J. Crear makes an 
effective use of the rising steam in " Ringing the Wheel.” “A 
Coming Storm" (reproduced in the catalovue), by R. Robinson, 
well bears out its title; James Patrick has two good specimens of 
pastoral photography, but we prefer his “ Through the Snowdrift,” 


where the coldness of winter is intensified by the flying snowdrift 
and brightened by the sunlight and long-cast shadows, l 

In “ Pensive,” by Dan Dunlop, Motherwell, we have a poetic 
figure study; near by is a delightfully sketchy gum-bi. print, “A 
Child of the Ghetto," by Mrs. Dunlop. l "A 

H. W. Thorpe-Wood Edinburgh, shows decided originality; his 
* Where the Old Folks Lived’? might be termed a transcription of 
the “simple annals of the poor," while his “A Rift in the Haze” 
has all the mysticism of a mist-laden seascape. J. F. Muir, Glas- 
gow, enjoys the reputation of having the largest number of accepted 
works, he having sixteen pictures to his credit. He is evidently 
untrammelled by tradition, and while some of his work shows a 
lack of decision, it is all indicative of better vet to come. 

A. W. Hill's strong personality is indelibly stamped on all his 
pictures; “a Hill’? can be recognised at a glance. lle is a devoted 
disciple of “gum,” and all his work is in that medium. Strong 
much of it is, in manv cases rendered even more so by brush 
vignetting; his position is indicated by the fact that he has twelve 
pictures. accepted. l l 

Wm. Russell, Carnoustie, has a delightfully delicate little print, 
" Violas" ; it is a pity it is so much handicapped by the frame. 

Flower and fruit studies are a pleasing feature in the show, Mr 
R. Burnie (Glasgow), Mr. D. W. Kyle (Glasgow), and Mrs. Dunlop 
(Motherwell) being the leaders in this branch of the art. 

John M. Whitehead, Alva, is strongly represented ; his landscapes 
retain that poetic charm now associated with “a Whitehead "—the 
photographic art has now reached that stage that certain themes 
or their treatment are identified with certain workers, and we recog- 
nise them as we do the works of great painters. The peaceful, 
poetic landscape is the forte of Mr. Whitehead, and here he is 
represented at his best. His “The Grey North Sea" would at 
first sight seem to strike a different note; but no, it is only a 
different harmony in the well-loved theme. 

Craig Annan has only two pictures, “The Thames at 
Hampton” and “Stirling Castle" (reproduced in the catalogue), 
but they both betray the master hand. 

John Stewart, Paisley, has in “In Old Dinan” been successful 
in rendering the play of sunlight and the glimmering shadows from 
an overhanging tree on a house wall: the shadows make quite a 
decorative arrangement. 

Dr. Richmond, Paislev, has been working at the three-colour 
process in gum—a favourite medium with this worker—and the 
result of his labours is seen in ‘Fruit Study in Colours"; the 
result is not entirely satisfactory, but it must be rather taken as a 
milestone on the path of progress than the finished accomplishment. 

J. €. Robertson, Brechin, has a most realistic rendering of a rail- 
way snow-plouph at work in “ Ploughing Through." ‘‘ Miss Cecile 
Walton” is a "* mass-ie" picture, which hangs well together: the 
author is E. Drummond Young, Edinburgh. ‘ Where Blinks of 
Sunshine Wander Through," by Robert Thomson, Edinburgh, is 
a delightful rendering of sunshine in woodland. Miss Bessie 
McKerrow's (Workington) landscape well bears out its title, 
* Desolation.” Miss G. Aitchison, Oxford, makes a telling use of 
shadows in the foreground of “A Steep Street "—they make the 
picture. C. D. Kay, Southampton, in “ The Outskirts of a Wood— 
Early Morning” has a very decorative treatment of trees in sil- 
houette against the light, the long-cast shadows forming an im- 
portant factor in the scheme. Robt. Milne, the Salon secretary, 
shows his photographic ability in * Seascape,” a graceful bit of 
work. Miss May E. Donaldson (Croydon) has evidently a spice of 
humour in her nature, as she titles a seat beside a mountain path 
" A Mountain-Side Meditation "—the seat is unoccupied. (f Evening 
Calm," by Robert Marshall, Grangemouth, is a good bit of legiti- 
mate work; the print, while undoubtedly on paper, has the effect 
of being printed on opal. 

Geo. L. A. Blair, Paisley, is probably the most-talked-of exhibi- 
tor. For years this worker has been turning out good work— 
successful work—but it is now evident that he had been only preen- 
ing his wings for a more ambitious flight. Ile has ten works 
accepted, but nine of these are practically neglected; attention is 
focussed on * Lead, Kindly Light." The camera has long been 
stigmatised bv critics as matter-of-fact, but in this picture Mr. Blair 
has boldly left realism behind and marched, with no faltering step, 
into the realms of imagery. The picture is an elevating attempt to 
transfer to paper the spirit of that grand hymn. Along a moonlit 
seashore, “amid the encircling gloom," walks a monk carrying a 
hghted lantern, Symbologism pervades the picture—the moon and 
lantern symbolise the spiritual and natural hehts, the narrow strip 
of seashore indicates ‘the narrow wav," while the erect figure of 
the monk signifies the uprightness of his message. It is a daring 
venture. Who shall say it is unsuccessful? 
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In “ Stirling Bridge," by W. S. Crocket, Glasgow, we have a 
good example of honest, bu work ; the foreground is 
ntünglv broken, and the sunshine striking the houses on the further 
bank of the river, intensifies the massive strength of the ancient 
bridge. C. D. Kay (Southampton), in “ Sunlight," has a magnifi- 
cent rendition of sunshine and shadow on a house wall; while the 
sunshine is glisteningly bright, there is also a luminosity in the 
shadows unusual in dealing "with so violent contrasts. 

C. F. Inston's contribution is a notable one, but his work is so 
well known that a detailed critique is unnecessary ; we would, how- 
ever, like to specially draw attention to * By Suffering Worn and 
Weary. Here a strong pathetic note is struck; the poor woman, 
in every line of her relaxed body, the helpless and hopeless droop 
of the head, tells of a personality worn and weary in a hard struggle 
for existence. 

The collection of Austrian and German work sent by Herr 
Matthies-Masuren demands attention; space forbids it the notice 
it deserves. The main characteristic is the breadth of treatment. 
Here is no niggling detail, evervthing is subordinated to the main 
theme of the picture. Should the subject demand it, you may have 
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a pleasing softness, as in R. Dührkoop's “at home" scenes and 
portraits. Is strength the requisite2—then you have it in all its 
intensity in Otto Ehrhardt’s " In the Mountains," where the im- 
mensity of Nature is limned with no uncertain hand in the cloud- 
kissing mountains, with the silver stream in the valley beneath. 
Sunlight is a favourite theme with K. Prokop; in the midst of 
much strong work, his ** A Quiet Corner" dominates the collection, 
and that not only on account of its size. It 1s only a simple farm- 
vard corner overhung with trees, but the sunlight filters through 
the overhanging trees and throws into welcome relief the shade. 
His “ Austrian Country Dance” is suffused with sunshine and 
alive with exhilarant motion. Winter has its interpreter in Alfred 
Erdmann, whether in the icy coldness of * Winter Landscape” or 
the sunlit purity of “ Sunny Winters Day.” Dr. Erwin Queden- 
feldt sets himself to interpret abstract emotions, and does it tellingly 
in * Discontented " and * In a Good Mood”; while in another vein 
he shows the decorative possibilities of ripples in “ Swan Pond." 
Altogether it is a powertul exhibit, and reflects much credit on 
the ability of the exhibitors, and the discrimination and catholicity 
of taste of the selector. 


+H 
THE SCOTTISH PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION'S ANNUAL MEETING. 


IFTY delegates from the federated societies and many associates 

attended the annual general meeting of the Scottish. Photo- 
giaphic Federation at Paislev on Saturday. The secretary (Mr. 
John B. Maclachlan) submitted his report, of which the following 
is à summary : — 


“The past season has been one of quiet prosperity. We closed 
last year with 38 societies, and, after deducting three societies dead 
and one resigned (although probably these should be deducted from 
1907), we close the year with 38 societies; and it might be men- 
tioned that another two have federated for 1907. 

" The portfolio has been energetically and successfully engineered 
by Mr. Hill, who has given to it a whole-hearted devotion. The 
entries have increased, and I think interest in the portfolio is being 
developed. All credit must be given to that busy man, Dan Dunlop, 
for his management of the lantern slide section. 

"'The Blue Book’ is a valued companion to associates. Year 
by vear I am vain enough to think it improves, but I do not think 
it has reached finality. One important point is that it must be 
kept small in size—waistcoat-pocket size, in fact—so that it may 
be always available. Its aim should ever be mullum in parvo. 

"The Secretary's Letter’ is welcomed monthly by associates. 
One proof of this is that if a parcel goes a-missing on the railway 


Thanks are 
have enlivened its 


I am not long in getting word of its disappearance. 
due to the associates whose contributions 
pages. 

" Everything shows that the Federation remains true to its trust, 
and through its various agencies does its best for the betterment 
of photography in Scotland." 


The treasurer (Mr. A. Campbell) submitted his annual balance- 
sheet, showing a healthy financial condition. 

An invitation from the Aberdeen societies to hold the Salon there 
in 1908 was unanimously accepted; but the Edinburgh Universitv 
and Leith delegates asked those present to keep Edinburgh in 
mind for 1 

Office-bearers were elected as follows : —President, Lord-Provost 
Sir Alex. Lyon, Aberdeen; vice-presidents, Robert Milne, Paisley, 
and S. Stewart, F.I.C., Kirkcaldy ; secretary, John B. Maclachlan, 
Blairgowrie; treasurer, Arch. Campbell, Dundee; auditors, Messrs. 
Murdoch, C.A., and Thomson, Dundee; council, Henry Coates, F. 
W. Kay, G. L. "Smith, J. B. Philip, V. C. Baird, Dan Dunlop, J. 
D. Ross, E. Darwin Wilmot, A. 5ymon, M.A., B. Sc., and James 
Patrick. It was agreed to accept an invitation from the Brechin 
Ph. A. to hold the annual excursion at Edzell. A motion to limit 
the number of entries per individual to the Salon was negatived. 


— $$ 4————— 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the Edinburgh Photographic Society 

was opened on Saturday in the society's rooms, 38, Castle 
Street, Edinburgh. There is a goodly entry, and the quality of the 
work shows a decided advance on last show. In the * open to all" 
section. there are fifty-six entries, and the gold medal, in spite 
of strong opposition, goes to " The Garden of Allah," by Louis 
J. Steele, Portsmouth. This picture shows an Arab mounted on 
his camel, wending his way across the desert; it is broad and 
Mussive in treatment; if fault is to be found, it wond be that the 
foreground is rather flat in tone. There is only the one medal 
given in this class, but the * honourable mentions " must have run 
it very close; although, with landscapes, portraiture, etc., all in 
one class, it must have been somewhat difficult to differentiate and 
select one as the best. The following receive “honourable men- 
tion ?:—James Patrick, an ex-president, has a strong picture in 
“Through the Snowdrifts," where the flying snowdrifts behind the 
Approaching horses aid much in making a satisfactory composition, 


"Cupid," by R. S. Webster, Edinburgh, portravs a nude Cupid 
shooting his dart—the tone values are admirably rendered. 
" Geese,” bv George Haraughy de Nagvrei, Debreezen, Hungary, 


is principally noticeable for the rendering of the play of sunlight 
on the geese. 

In the * open to members " class (eighty-four entries) four bronze 
medals are awarded—to ‘‘ After Ashti," J. A. Trevelyan Sturrock, 
in which the tone values seem somewhat out; “Nightfall on the 
Moor," John M. Whitehead, a delightful rendering of the true 


of light and air; and '5A Portrait," bv H. Scott Lauder—“ at 


home" work. Honourable mention is given to portrait (158), 
Ewen Kennedy; figure study (166), A. Hamilton Allan; “The 
12th, on Birds,” W. J. Croall; * Port de Gand, Bruges," Edward 


L. Brown; " Towards the West, ? J. B. Johnston. A good deal of 
conjecture was expressed at the judges ignoring “ Through Many 
ài Storm," by W. J. Crear; this landscape well carries out its 
title: tone values are truly rendered and the conception is poetical. 

In the members’ class, open to those who have never taken a 
medal at the society's exhibitions (seventv-eight entries), bronze 
medals are awarded to ** Where blinks of sunshine w ander through, D 
R. Thomson, very fine in tone—a well-deserved success; “A Gleam 
of Sunshine," D. M. Cuthbertson; “ Mother's Darling, "^ Miss A. 
Fraser—dainty and nice. Honourable mention to “A Country 
Road—Winter," Wm. Mitchell, a cleverly composed picture, tone 
values of the snow admirably rendered, original in treatment; 
“Sunshine in the Woods," G. W. G. Sutherland; * Sunset on the 
River,” J. Lauder Thomson; “A Wintry Hap,” Robt. Thomson. 
In the lantern slides (open to all, bronze medals are awarded to 
R. Marshall, Grangemouth, for four of his delightfully delicate sea 
and shipping pictures; and Graystone Bird, Bath, for a landscape 
set. 

On the opening night a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, 
was given on " Round Africa with the British Association," by Hugh 
Marshall, M.D., F.R.S. ; on March 2, “ Picturesque Japan,” by 
J. Duncan Miller, and on March 9, “ The Pentlands and the Moor- 


evening feeling; “Landing Salmon Nets," J. Johnston, full — foots,” by W. Reid. 

ee4 —  —-— 
Exeter Camera Club.—At the last meeting of this club and flat negatives, and special ettention was drawn to the 
an interesting and instructive demonstration on  enlarg- alteration of exposure, light and developer to produce the best 
ing on bromide paper was given by Miss May Hare. results from each. The paper used was Elliott and Sons’ 
A number of exposures were made from normal, harc, Barnet. 
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=> A WEEKLY REVIEW 


_ The use of a light beam as a telephone wire has many 
times been mentioned in the pages of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, and now the newspapers are discussing the 
subject, the Standard of February 25th devoting nearly 
half a column to “ whispering through space,” and it would 
seem that the singing or speaking arc, a device well known 
to many of our readers, is to be the means of communica- 
tion. Ordinarily, in such methods, the beam of the speak- 
ing arc, or the arc partially controlled by a telephone cir- 
cuit, is received by a parabolic reflector, and concentrated 
on a selenium cell, which is in circuit with a local telephone 
and battery: an arc and receiver being naturally required at 
each station. i 

The Standard says that the Americans are “ ahead,” and 
in evidence of this says “ they have established regular com- 
munication between two stations eleven miles apart,” which 
is excellent if the communication can be maintained in haze 
and fog as well as in clear weather. Further we find a 
rather detailed account of what is going to be done; for 
example, “they are erecting stations for commercial use 
in two towns thirty miles apart, and they claim that their 
system will work between ships up to 150 miles apart. 
Ordinary conversation, gramophone records, and music 
have been transmitted with more than the clearness of the 
usual wire telephone, and the instruments are sufficiently 
sensitive to carry even whisperings across space." The 


Mercurial Intensification and a somewhat more Con- 
siderable Effect. 


Probably the method of intensification most used at the present 
time is the well-known mercurial method, but an article in the 
Photographische Mitteilungen (No. 4 of 1907, p. 75) touches on 
those cases in which a somewhat more considerable degree of in- 
tensification is required. In such cases the uranium method serves 
well, but very thorough fixation and washing after fixation are 
required. Further, the plate should not remain too long in the 
uranium bath, and the final washing, after the use of the uranium 
bath, should not be too prolonged. The uranium bath may be 
made as follows :—(a) Uranium nitrate, 1 part; water, 10 parts. 
(2) Potassium ferricyanide, 1 part; water, 10 parts. (c) Glacial 
acetic acid. For use mix 4 vols. a, 4 vols. 6, and 1 vol. c. 


Focussing for the Orthochromatic Worker. 


It appears not to be universally recognised that, when using a 
colour-corrected plate, the focal adjustment may have to be modi- 
fied, a matter which was sufficiently indicated on page 84 of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for January 22nd last, where, in an 
article on the “ Reproduction of Documents by Photography," and 
in relation to the fine focal adjustment of the camera for a set 
position of the sheet to be copied, it is remarked ‘‘that the once- 
for-all focal adjustment must be as perfect as possible, and it has 
to be made in relation to the plate used, the: chemical focus some- 
times varying according to the colour correction of the plate." 
Such lenses as are *achromatic" in the highest practicable sense, 
or, as the expression now is, apochromatic," have no appreciable 
variation in focus, whatever plate may be used or whatever may be 
the colour of the light; but lenses that are completely uncorrected 
for colour, such as spectacle lenses or the so-called "' periscopic ” 
doublets, may involve considerable readjustment, while even 
ordinary “achromatic " or ''actinic" lenses like portrait lenses 
may involve an appreciable correction. A reminder of the need of 
such correction is afforded by a paragraph which appears on 
p. 173 of Photographische Industrie tor February 13th last, and 
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whole of the article in the Standard is written in this 
optimistic strain. 

The final paragraph of the Standard article suggests that 
for local or urban work the wire system will probably be 
cheaper and more reliable, a view with which most physi- 
cists will agree, but the newspaper in question should wait 
for actual results at more considerable distance than eleven 
miles before committing itself to the statement that * for 
long distance working the wireless system will score a big 
advantage by saving the heavy cost of setting up telephone 
poles and wires." 

Those who care to read an illustrated description of the 
original light-beam telephone, that which Graham Bell 
invented nearly thirty years ago, should refer to page 878 
of the 1883 edition of Ganot's “ Physics.” Here is shown a 
disc of microscopic glass set in motion by the voice of the 
speaker, and the back of this was silvered. The silvered 
surface reflected a beam of light to the receiving station, 
where it was concentrated bv a parabolic mirror on a 
selenium cell, this being placed in circuit with a battery and 
telephone. In 1881 or 1882 this apparatus was.set up in 
Paris, and I can personally testify that the articulation was 
excellent. Notwithstanding all this, I think, that wherever 
wires can be fixed, the wire system is likely for some years 
to come to have economic and other advantages over the 
system of speaking by means of a beam of light. 


in a paragraph on p. 201 of the following issue (February 20) we 
read how a photographic dealer was surprised on hearing that his 
customers could mot obtain sharp photographs on a certain make 
of colour-corrected plate, but it transpired that a lens uncorrected 
for colour had been used. In using an uncorrected lens and a 
usual plate, it is generally sufficient, after having focussed, to move 
the lens inwards, or towards the focussing screen, to an extent equal 
to one-fortieth of the camera extension. When a colour-corrected 
plate is used, less shift after focussing is required, but the amount 
has to be determined: experimentally, and the following method is 
perhaps the best:—On a sloping stick or lathe small numbered 
cards the size of postage stamps are mounted, so that they are 
about half an inch apart, one behind the other, and so as to appear 
like the risers of a miniature staircase. One of the numbers is 
focussed sharply and an exposure is made. If the number 
focussed is sharpest on the plate, no focal adjustment is required, 
but if another number appears sharpest, the after-shift of the lens 
will be equal to the shift required to bring the number sharpest 
on the negative to the best focus on the screen. This method, 
however, may mislead a little unless an allowance is made so as 
to make it proportional to variations of the back conjugate. 


The Bleaching.out Method of Hellochromy. 


The composite black surface is touched on by Dr. Neuhauss on 
page 20 of the Photographische Rundschau, second issue of 
January. He mentions the Uto paper of Dr. H. J. Smith and 
Co. (Zurich) as a notable step forward in direct heliochromy, 
but based apparently on researches made by Worel and Neuhauss 
some four years ago. Worel’s method consists in mixing several 
fugitive colours, so as to get a composite neutral tint, with 
ethereal oils—notably amsol—and spreading the composition on 
paper; but higher sensitiveness can be realised by mixing the 
colouring material with chloral hydrate, peroxide of hydrogen, and 
caustic soda, as described by Dr. Neuhauss on page 17 of the 
Photographische Rundschau for 1902, No. 2. In spite of diff- 
culties, Dr. Neuhauss hopes for important results from the mixed! 
black process, and urges experimenters not to lose patience. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxxi, and addressed to the Editor, IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
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Haddon's Reducer. 


Can you oblige me with receipt for Haddon s 
reducer? It is based upon the well-known 
ferricyanide reducer, but I believe it contains 
4 sodium suiphite instead of hypo, and is said 
5 to reduce negatives without staining them. 
j HAROLD. 


The reducer vou mention was introduced by 

Mr. Haddon some ten or twelve years ago. Its 

principal advantage is that the treated negatives need very little 

washing after intensification, and the plate is left entirely free 

from the stain which sometimes occurs with ferricyanide and 
hypo. The formula given by the author is 


ri. . eT I OZ. 
Potassium ferricyanide ................ eene 5 gr. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ............... eee IO 55 


When very slight reduction is desired, the proportion of ferri- 
cyanide may be reduced. 


The Carbon Process. 


Will you please explain to me what carbon tissue is, and 
the method of working same? H.-L. 


Carbon tissue is a mixture of gelatine and coloured pigment 
spread upon paper. It has the appearance of patent leather, 
and must be sensitised in potassium bichromate solution (which 
renders it sensitive to light), and is then printed by daylight, the 
exposure being somewhat shorter than is required for P.O.P. 
As the tissue is apparently black, no image is visible, and the 
exposure has to be timed by an actinometer. The exposed 
tissue is soaked in water until flaccid, and then squeegeed to 
another support (which may be opal glass, permanent paper 
support, or other material), and is then placed in warm water 
to soften the gelatine unaltered by light. In the course of a féw 
minutes, the backing paper of the tissue can be removed and 
the black oozy mass of gelatine must then be rinsed away with 
warm water, which will develop the picture. The action of light 
renders the gelatine more or less insoluble (according to the 
time it has acted), and those portions remain upon the new 
support, while the unaltered gelatine is dissolved in the warm 
water, leaving the picture upon its new base. It is impossible 
to go into such a matter with anything like thoroughness in the 
course of a letter, but vou will find full particulars of the process 
in '' Carbon Printing," post free 1s. ad. 


The Use of Isochromatic (Orthochromatic) Plates. 


I should be obliged if you would give me the following 
information: (1) What are the advantages of using iso- 
chromatic plates? (2) Can they be used without a screen? 
(3) Which is the best screen to use, and its price, quarter- 
plate size? (4) Is there any great difficulty attached to their 
use? E. G. M. 


(1) The benefit lies in their rendering the colours of nature 
more truly than ordinary plates. For instance, an orthochro- 
matic plate, employed upon a bunch of flowers containing 
various colours (such as dark blue, bright red, and pale yellow) 
would give a negative which would convey the proper sensation 
of colour to the eye; that is, the dark blue would be the deepest 
shade, the bright red would be the next in order, while the pale 
yellow would be the lightest tint. ^ Using an ordinary plate, 
vou would probably find that the dark blue would photograph 
much lighter than the palest yellow, the yellow and red having 
less influence upon the plate than the more actinic blue. The 
orthochromatic plate, being especially prepared, is more sensi- 
tive to red and yellow rays than are ordinary plates. (2) Yes, 


and they have even then considerable ad- 
vantages over ordinary plates under certain 
conditions. (3) Most plate makers supply K 
screens especially prepared for their - 
own plates. They are not usually sold 


according to the size of the piate, but according io the 
size of the screen, which will depend upon the position in 
which it is to be used—many photographers placing it at the 
back of the lens, while others use it in front of the lens. In 
any case, the price of the screen is usually governed by its size, 
which should be at least equal to the diameter of the lens. (4) 
There is no real difficulty; the principal requirement is care in 
using a suitable safe light during development. It is also a 
good plan to keep the plates covered as much as possible from 
all light during the early stages of development. 


Cleansing Brushes after Varnishing, 


(i) What is the best means of cleaning a soft-hair brusi 
after using it for laying on negative varnish. (2) Should the 
brush be dried, after cleaning, and, if so, in what way? 

j H. M. P. 


(1) Presuming that the varnish contains methylated spirit as 
a solvent, the best plan will be to squeeze out the surplus 
varnish, and then soak the brush in one or two changes of 
methylated spirit. There is no necessity to use much spirit, 
so long as there is sufficient to fill the brush. The spirit should 
be worked in among the hairs, and should then be squeezed 
out as thoroughly as possible before again dabbing the brush 
into the spirit. After the bulk of the varnish is removed, the 
brush should then be rubbed on a piece of soap (previously 
wetted), and may then be washed in soft water. Should the 
solvent be benzole instead of methylated spirit, a similar method 
must be followed, but benzole must be employed in the place 
of the spirit. (2) After it has been washed with soap and water; 
it should be rinsed with soft water and then well shaken to expel 
the surplus water, and should be hung up to dry with the hair 
downwards. 


Warm Tones on P.O.P. 


I should be extremely obliged if you would give a toning 
bath that will give warm brown tones on P.O.P. I cannot 
get what I want with the sulphocyanide bath. 
PORTRAITIST. 
The following bath gives very beautiful warm brown tones 
and pure whites :— 


W Pucdqetltc epee wees I2 OZ. 
Aluminium chloride  .................. eee 20 gr. 
Sodium bicarbonate ................eeeseeeeeeeennennenn 8s ,, 
Gold chloride iue reads che ee eel I3, 


The toned print should be fixed and washed in the usual way. 


Black Tones on Ferro-Prussiate Prints. 


Please give me a formula for toning ferro-prussiate prints a 
black, brown, or purple black—preferably one that is cheap 
and easily made up. A. E. P. 


Blue prints are never so satisfactory after toning as in their 
original condition, although a change of tone is sometimes desir- 
able in drawing offices. Brownish black tones are said to be 
obtainable by soaking the dry print in water containing 6 minims 
of liquid ammonia in each ounce until the colour is bleached ; 
the print must then be rinsed and placed in a tannic acid solu- 
tion, 9 gr. per oz. Another method of obtaining black tones is 
by Legrange’s process, in which the print is bleached by immer- 
sion in a 9 gr. per oz. solution of silver nitrate, and then, after 
a very thorough washing, fumed with ammonia and exposed to 
light, the image being then re-developed with ferrous-oxalate. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


HE claim for support which the Birmingham Photographic 

Society has upon every photographer in the Midlands is more 
than justitied by the excellent exhibition which this year adorns the 
walls of the Royal Society of Artists’ rooms in New Street. 

This is their twenty-second annual show, and in face of the fact 

that nearly every local society has its own exhibition year by year, 
and that the difficulty of securing pictures of such high order ot 
excellence that they shall be worthy of consideration, is ever increas- 
ing, it must readily be admitted that this vear's success surpasses 
all previous efforts. To specialise would be invidious, but upon 
first impressions we think that the members’ class is far less strong 
in merit than, say, last year; but /Ze attraction to the outside 
photographer is undoubtedly the works shown in the open classes, 
and we without fear say that these are this vear better in quality— 
individually and collectively—than we have seen for some years 
past. The splendid judgment of the Selection Committee has been 
emphasised by a most judicious and artistic scheme of hanging, and 
we welcome the change from last year's unseemly crowd to this 
year's satisfactory system of grouping into bays. Perhaps our only 
regret is that it is most unfortunate that more accommodation 
could not have been given to the works of our foreign exhibitors, 
but space is a thing which is limited relentlessly by builders—and 
editors alike—and in England, at any rate, our premises are not 
like concertinas, which can be drawn out at will, to accommodate 
overflowing entries. 

The forementioned foreign section, comprising some 490 exhibits, 
contains some very fine work indeed, and will demand much time 
to appreciate the beauty and motif of much that adorns the walls. 
Here also one finds boldness of treatment and delicacv of tech- 
nique, the subtlety of sentiment and the vigour of masterful mani- 
pulation. The same also applies to the 316 exhibits of our English 
contributors, and unfortunate in the extreme will be all who, from 
lack of ability or want of energy, fail to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of seeing an exhibition of so universal and so unique 
3 character. 


The local societies’ contribution—splendidlv arranged in a room 
to itselí—represents the work of nine provincial clubs, and 
numbers some eighty-one frames; while in the adjoining room 
the Survey Section contributes a number slightly in excess of these. 
This brings us to one of the best ‘one-man " shows we have been 
privileged to see in the Midlands, and we strongiv advise visitors 
to study well the versatility evidenced in the collective works of 
Mr. W. T. Greatbatch. 

The inauguration of the exhibition, which opened to the pubiic 
on Saturday, took the form of a reception by the president and his 
wife—Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Taylor—on the Friday evening; and if 
the large and representative gathering be an augury of the week's 
function, then the exhibition should be an assured success. The 
guests were graciously received by their genial host and most 
affable hostess, who spared no pains to ensure that their friends 
comfort was complete. In declaring the exhibition open, the pre- 
sident pointed out to those around him that the popularity and 
fame of the Birmingham show would be best estimated from the 
numbers of foreign pictures received. There had been entries 
from France, Germany, America, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Tasmania, New Zealand, India, and South Africa; and, 
as before mentioned by us, he thought that much of the finest work 
that was exhibited there upon the walls emanated from these dis- 
tant sources. 

The awards made by the judges were as follows : —Members 
Class: 1, W. A. Clark, silver; 2, Mrs. Leckie, bronze; W. A. 
Clark, two bronze; H. Gilbert, bronze. Open Class: 1, silver, 
Mrs. Brigman, San Francisco; 2, Dr. A. Ledenig and L. O. 
Grienwaldt. (Eight bronzes awarded.) Local Societies: 1, Camp 
Hill, silver; 2, Technical School, Birmingham, certificate; 3, H. 
J. Shepherd, bronze, best picture. Lantern Slides: 1, silver with- 
held; 2, W. A. Clark, bronze; 3, Arthur Elliott, Cape Town, and 
A. G. Thistleton, bronze. Survey Section: 1, 2, 3, J. B. Walker, 
first award. 


— ESO 
THE WINDSOR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE annual exhibition of the Windsor Camera Club was held 
on the 20th and 21st inst. in the large hall of the Albert Insti- 
tute, and opened by Her Highness the Ranee of Sarawak ; while 
at intervals during the two days’ demonstrations were given on 
tank development and Dekko printing by the Kodak Company, on 
platinotype printing by Mr. W. B. Chaplin, and on the manipula- 
tions of Leto pigment paper and the Ozobrome process by the 
Rev. Henrv Tower, M.V.O. 
This show has been gradually gathering strength and quality, 
and although it is still far from what it is to be hoped it will be- 
come in quality and quantity of exhibits, it is better than last year, 


and there is some work of high excellence exhibited both by new 
and old members. The judges were Messrs. A. H. Blake and F. 
Mortimer, who found good work in most of the classes and one or 
two pictures of notable quality, such as No. 17, “ Dessert," by Mr. 
H. J. Comlev, a very fine piece of colour photography indeed; 
Nos. 30 and 33, by John Maddison and John Walton; No. 47, 
“The Old Professor," by John Smith; No. 78, “The Thaw,” by 
W. J. James; while the Rev. Henry Tower had several works of 
excellent value that secured awards. 

Windsor is a fine residential centre, and this society should be- 
come one of the most flourishing in the southern counties. 


— --— —-+44————_ 


The South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea.—Lord Alverstone, 
G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England, presents prizes and 
certificates to students of evening classes and day college on 
March 15, at eight o'clock p.m. l 

Chelsea and District Photographic Society.— The above society 
holds its first exhibition at the Chelsea Town Hall on Wednes- 
day, March 20, 1907, from 7 to r1 p.m. Judge, Mr. A. Horsley 
Hinton. The exhibition is open to members only—entries close 
March 6. 


Kings Heath and Moseley Photographic Society.—On February 
18, Mr. A. Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.S., delivered a most 
interesting lecture on “ Dutch Scenes and People" to the mem- 
bers of the society. The lecture was illustrated with 
some fine lantern slides taken by the lecturer during a visit 
to Holland, showing the quaint methods and costumes of the 
Dutch foik. 


Herefordshire Photographic Society.—We are informed that the 
society has recently moved its headquarters to more central and 
commodious premises at 76, Eign Street, Hereford. The new 
rooms have been renovated throughout, and are excellently 
adapted for the purposes of the society. There is a large room, 
capable of holding about sixty persons, in which meetings, lec- 
tures and demonstrations will take place; while the dark-room 
and enlarging department are spacious, capitally arranged, and 
supplied with all the necessary apparatus. The secretary is 
Mr. F. C. Pritchard, High Town, Hereford. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for next week 

will be a SPECIAL SPRING NUMBER, and will 

contain an unusual quantity of attractive 

features. The editorial staff of THe A. P. 

is always ready to do anything in their 

power to help its readers, and the occasion 

offers an opportunity of reciprocity. Will every reader 

who has our well-being at heart see to it that some 

friend, who does not regularly take in THe A. P., buys 

a copy of next week's issue? 

e o» e 

We give on advertisement page xx the list of marks 

awarded in Classes B and C of the Fourth of our Winter 

Competitions; the prize-winners, and marks in Class A 

being published last week; where also entry-forms were 

given for the Fifth Competition, which closed yesterday 

(11th inst.), the result of which will be given next week. 
9 e s 


The haunt of the reindeer has seldom been invaded 
by the photographer, and the series of pictures of rein- 
deer farming in Lapland, recentiy shown by the Rev. 
D. G. Cowan at the Blenheim Club, may truthfully be 
described as unique. The chief work of the Laplander 
appears to be milking the reindeer, the droves of ani- 
mals being driven into large circular pens for the pur- 
pose, and making with their fine antlers excellent 
material for pictures. Some of Mr. Cowan's photo- 
graphs in the land of nightless day were taken exactly 
at midnight, the effect being as clear as mid-day. Tt 
was somewhat of a surprise to find what charming bits 
of sylvan scenery there are within the arctic circle, 
which is not entirely given up to the haunt of the polar 
bear. Mr. Cowan’s charming photographs of life in 
upper Norway, and of the majestic fiords along the 
coast, as well as his description of a delightful people, 
made one desirous of taking a more extended Scandi- 
navian tour than is possible by the ordinary excursions. 

$ S 9 

It is not easy, even in the execution of our editorial 

duty, to fittingly express ourselves with respect to the 


death of a personal friend, one whose friendship arose 
originally out of a common interest in photography, and 
whose memory must long be cherished on account of 
acts which so endeared him; but it is our mournful task 
to record the death of Mr. Victor A. Haslam, of Derby, 
eldest son of Sir Alfred Seale Haslam, late Member of 
Parliament for Newcastle-under-Lyme. The deceased 
was little more than thirty years of age, and was married 
but three years ago. He leaves his widow the consola- 
tion of a bonny little son. Something closely akin to 
typhoid seems to have been the cause of death, and 
amongst those photographers who knew him, and the 
still wider social and commercial circles where Victor 
Haslam had won esteem and affection, there will be 
deepest regret at hearing the sad news of his death. We 
venture to extend our heartfelt condolence to the widow 
and to Sir Alfred and Lady Haslam and their family. 
6 o Q 


Heartfelt sympathy, too, will be extended by everv 
reader of THE A. P. to Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, of the death 
of whose only son we have just heard. It is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Sutcliffe that, although we are frequently 
in correspondence with him on matters of business con- 
nected with THE A. P., he has never intruded what 
must be a most bitter grief —too bitter, doubtless too 
sacred, for him to associate it with ordinary correspon- 
dence. Verily, to use Sutcliffe's own expression, '' It 
is a queer world "' ! 

e BG g 

In treating of the ‘‘ Educational Aspect of Hobbies ' 
in Educational Thought in Progress, Mr. Stanley Row. 
land gives a high place to photography as leading to an 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, especially in the 
matter of plant life. 

o & ® 

The white line, but scarcely in the sense that the term 
is applied in relation to Bewick's style of wood- 
engraving, comes prominently to the rescue in the case 
of newspaper reproductions of photographs which in 
themselves are so bad that but little would be recognis- 
able but for such after-treatment. Thus, in a recent 


issue of an evening newspaper, we find a photograph 
of the interior of a court of justice during a celebrated 
trial, but were it not for the fact that a whitish line is 
drawn round every figure, and to the outline of each 
object, but little could be distinguished, except the 
windows of the court. This introduction of light into 
what otherwise would be darkness is probably done by 
working on the negative with a soft black pencil, but a 
white crayon on the print would give a similar effect. 
e ee Q 


In the Standard those of our day are denounced as a 
generation of Vandals, and this because it is proposed to 


' The Cause 
of Many 
Troubles.’’ 


I had the privilege of meeting a few nights ago, beneath the 
Angelica Kaufmann ceiling of the P.P.S., the personification of 
many thousands of spoilt negatives, the father of countless ruby 
and other coloured “ safe " lights—viz., Mr. FOG-WELL. It is true 
that no one present at the meeting which was at the time in progress 
mentioned this name in my hearing, but a weekly contemporary— 
which no one would accuse of jocularity—states that FOG-WELL was 
his name, and therefore I am bound to believe it. At the same 
time, it does not always do to believe everything you read—nor 
even what you hear at first hand. For at the very same meeting 
Dr. Mees—referring to Mr. Sterry’s comforting expedient for de- 
stroying half of the latent image—in a moment of unrestrained 
impulse blurted out that he was ‘‘completely floored.” The mur- 
mur of the word “blackboard,” however, at once restored him to 
his normal mental ascendency, so that he was able to chalk up 
the proof that a silver bromide emulsion might work with the metal 
left out—which is good news for plate makers. 


Inviting Failure. 


Coasting down into the valley of desolation, with the chance of 
dropping into the abyss of oblivion, is as easy for a society as for 
a cyclist. Several of them, if accounts are true, have been travelling 
on such down grades. In one notable instance it was whispered 
that affairs had reached such a state that the “brokers were in." 
Happily another society, which has been having a rough time of it 
—viz., the “L. and P.’’—seems to have taken on a fresh lease 
of life, judging by the attendances since Christmas. Indeed, it was 
almost like old times when I dropped in a few days ago to hear a 
paper on ‘‘ Modern Printing Processes." Most of those described 
were quite modern—when they were introduced, some twenty to 
forty years ago. Surely the worthy lecturer must have been spend- 
ing time on the Catskill Mountains? One assertion he made was, 
however, ultra-modern—viz., that bromide prints could be fully 
washed in less than four minutes. Indeed, he went further, and 
declared that a mere ten seconds flutter of a print in clean water 
would take out all the hypo one need bother about. Needless to 
say these practices have my absolute condemnation: they have 
much to answer for. 


The Camsix Club. 


A day or two ago I almost made a discovery—something in the 
nature of what the halfpenny papers call a ' scoop "—for I thought 
that, sharper than the Argus eyes of all the photographic papers 
put together, I had brought to light an entirely unknown association 
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construct a railway from Zermatt to the summit of the 
Matterhorn, a piece of engineering which would enable 
the many to realise those wondrous beauties of nature 
which now are only to be seen by a small number of 
exceptionally strong and skilful climbers. Indeed, the 
Standard goes farther, and seeks to enlist recruits for 
the '' Ligue pour là Beauté," of which Mr. E. W. Hal- 
lifax, of Mill Hill, is secretary, the object of which 
appears to be to oppose the proposal; and it is urged 
that the '' sliding staircase at Earl's Court ’’ is good 
enough for those that our contemporary calls '' the 
tripper intent on beef and beer.” f 


along Bond Street, I 


of photographic pictorialists; for, passing 
came on a notice of an exhibition of the * Camsix" Art Club. 
Visions arose of a doughty band of, perhaps, pre-Raphaelite photo- 
graphers, or a new cult of anti-half-toners, or—what the world is 
waiting for—a school of photographic superbists, men whose artistic 
worth is reflected by the photograph which is undefiled by pigment, 
but which is tuned to exquisite moods of tonal art by the exercise of 
superlative technical ability. And so, heedless of shillings and six- 
pences, in I dived, so that I might be first to recognise and pro- 
claim the new “movement.” But, alas! the pictures were after 
all only oil paintings. " Camsix" proved to be the name of a 
village which sheltered a band of art students and which might 
some day become as well known, if not as Barbizon, as Bosham. 


Dutch Pearis. 


O that my artistic rival would illustrate a book by means of 
pictorial masterpieces! Anyhow, valiant Mr. Marshall has, risking 
all criticism, published, in a lightly and somewhat superficially 
composed book called “ Three Vagabonds in Frieseland," over a 
hundred snapshots taken during a vacation in the Northern Nether- 
lands. To inspect these five-score of photographs is hke chatting 
over a briar with the Lord Chancellor in slippers and smoking 
jacket—that is to say, the amateur feels that there are after all 
some points in common between his prints and those by the author 
of the * Pearl of Venice." Such pictures as * The Paddlers” are 
just what we all have before now perpetrated. On the other hand, 
there are several examples in the greater style, such as ‘ Sisters” 
and “ A Dutch Highway," which are distinctly better than usual; 
but for the lesser folk, the great attraction is that thev may learn 
that Mr. Marshall is after all, like themselves, not infallible. 


The Fun of the Fare. 


To be photographically clever is good; to be perfect is better; 
but when showing travellers! snapshots on the lantern screen, best 
of all is to be interesting. And yet one of our most distinguished hand 
camera stars, when recently displaying his superlative pictures 
at one of the societies! meetings, had little or nothing to sa 
bevond calling out the titles. Fancy some five-score subjects which 
vielded no texts for talking—afforded no excuses for the introduc- 
tion of those '' humoursome " reliefs which are so necessary! A 
few days later, at the Blenheim, a series of slides which were chiefly 
remarkable for tbe strange constellations that crowded their skies, 
inspired the incomplete amateur who made them with an incessant 
cascade of anecdotage and smile-raisers. Moreover, in addition to 
his verbal witticisms, several of his cues for laughter consisted of 
photographs which had been intentionally snapped with the object 
of leavening the more serious picturing which the lecturer's tour 
involved. In this way those who cannot call up funny varns can 
often let the camera supply the deficiency. 


— M M————— 


A RUBBING STONE FOR ASSES. 


Sig,—In THE A. P. Causerie of January 15 there is a refer- 
ence to inscribed stones, and an enquiry by Mr. Alfred Maskell. 

I have a recollection of such a stone in a wall on the Bebington 
high road, near Birkenhead. The inscription deciphered is, “A 
rubbing stone for asses," but the spacing has been so placed as to 
make the inscription undecipherable to any but the initiated. I 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


have heard it mentioned that the inscription was the outcome of the 
adjcining landowner’s antipathy to loungers, though a curious 
passer-by, having succeeded in deciphering the inscription, would 
probably think he was “ sold."— Yours faithfully, 
Evan A. EVANS. 
Dibrugarh, Assam. 
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fFactical 


OU don’t use your commonsense, my good 
reader ; that’s what’s the matter. Now look 
you here; you do quite a number of things in 
life very well, perhaps very cleverly. Of 

course, I don't know precisely what is your forte; it 
may be some game of skill demanding intelligence and 
judgment; it may be the direction of business affairs, or 
the management of a household. In any or all of these 
matters you act as a highly intelligent being, whereas 
in making a photograph Stop a bit, I am going 
a little too far, and, moreover, am becoming too per- 
sonal. 

I do not necessarily mean you, but many who read 
these Elementary Lessons, whose prints I receive with 
requests for further advice, which I am always pleased 
to give. I am sure a number of them do not in their 
photography display as much commonsense as they do 
in the ordinary affairs of life. 

Again and again my readers will write and express 
thanks for these elementary chapters, and say how they 
have profited by their perusal; yet plainly show that 
they have only half-read the advice or directions. 
Everyone, more or less, seems curiously constituted in 
this respect, hence instructions in the use of anything, 
directions as to which way to go, where to take a 
ticket, and a thousand other matters have to be printed 
so emphatically before it is quite certain that the aver- 
age person will understand. 

Now a correspondent sends a print, and says she 
knows it ought to have clouds in, but there were no 
clouds present, so she could not help herself. But she 
has apparently helped herself to a mighty big lot of 
whitewash, and has proceeded to whitewash the 
heavens—or at least that is what her print might lead 
one to suppose. 


Sky—not Clouds. 


If I have written it once I have done so a score of 
times, to the effect that white paper does not represent 
a cloudless sky, and I suggest that if the photographer 
would use the same amount of commonsense that he 
puts into other things he would never have needed 
telling this, and certainly would not represent blue sky 
by white paper. Of course, I am aware that blue cannot 
in photography be represented blue, but every colour 
has a relative darkness or tone as compared with white, 
and must be represented by that proper relative tint. 

I reproduce here the print, and my correspondent 
says: '' After reading your interesting article in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER I can, of course, see one very 
grave fault—namely, the blank, empty, meaningless 
space meant to represent the sky. There were no clouds 
of any sort, so that even an iso. screen and plate, I am 
afraid, would not have helped me." Now that is pre- 
cisely where the iso. plate and screen would have 
helped, because blue is so vigorous in its action on the 
plate that it acts long before the rest of the scene; and 
before the less energetic colours are recorded, blue has 
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gone too far, and so photographs as white; but whether 
we use an iso. plate or not the screen keeps back the 
blue until the other colours are recorded, and thus 
keeps it in the proper place. In the reproduction the 
portion which is quite blank paper in the original print 
appears with a tint over the sky, which makes the blank- 
ness less obvious, and so the fault will not be so 
striking. 

Now another point in this connection is, that if the 
method used has misinterpreted the relative value of 
sky and landscape, it must also misinterpret the rela- 
tive value of other parts of the scene. For instance, if 
in the present case the trees, etc., are green, brown and 
black, and the sky light blue, and the process produces 


Fig. 1.—ABOVE BOULTER’s LOCK, TAPLow. 


the sky as white, then the reflections being also green, 
brown and black, with blueish and grey streaks, these 
streaks will be similarly falsified and reproduced as 
white; and further, as my correspondent informs me 
that the water bears upon its surface fragments of 
broken ice, for the same reason doubtless these 
pieces of ice have come out much whiter and lighter 
than they ought to. So you see, if the process falsifies 
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Fig. 2.—DARTMOOR: VIEW FROM BELOW Pew Tor. 


one portion you may rest assured that it falsifies the 
whole, though the error may be less evident. 


Look and Think. 


I am not so intent this week on pressing home the 
necessity of using a colour-screen and an '' ortho.” or 
'' iso. "' plate, although I do not see how one can expect 
to get satisfactory results without ; but my point is, 
I want you to look at your finished prints, and just 
ihink about them. Because the camera and lens 
and dry plate give you with 
comparative ease a  representa- 
tion of Nature which is recog- 
nisable, you accept it without 
further questioning; you ask 
this combination of apparatus and 
material to give you a certain 
something, and you meekly take 
whatever they give; you do not 
even ascertain if the article is what 
you wanted; you do not examine 
your change, so to speak. Solam 
not far wrong when I say you do 
not use your commonsense in 
respect to your photography as you 
do with other things in life. 

It is curious how incapable 
people seem to be of judging their 
own productions. Set a person 
who is not very skilled in drawing 
to draw a copy of some object, 
and you will have to afterwards 
point out the inaccuracies. Not 
one person in a hundred will be 
able to compare the copy with the 
original,and see what is wrong, 
and so I suppose one need not 
be surprised that the photographer 
lacks this same critical faculty, 
But there is no reason why he 
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Fig. 3.—DARTMOOR: VIEW FROM BELOW Pew Tor. 
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should not cultivate or acquire it, 
and he must do so, for unless he 
exercise it he can never tell if his 
work is good or not. 

It may not always be practicable, 
but a good plan would be to take 
your finished print to wherever the 
original may be, and compare one 
with the other, and so making up 
your mind if this or that part is too 
dark or too light. 


Atmosphere Essential. 


I do not want to be too hard on 
the producer of the print repro- 
duced as fig. 1, but the letter ac- 
companying it asks me to criticise 
it firstly from a pictorial point of 
view, and secondly from a techni- 
cal aspect. Now if a photograph 
of an out-door scene fails to record 
about a third of the scene (namely, 
the sky), how can one seriously 
criticise? Suppose the sky had 
been recorded, and the trees left a 
blank, it would really be no worse, 
for the sky is just as essential as 
the rest of the subject; it would be 
impossible for us to exist in a 
world if the heavens were one uniform glaring 
white. Moreover, the fault in the process which has led 
to the sky being rendered white would also omit to 
record that most valuable quality of landscape, 
Atmosphere. High up above our heads the atmosphere 
may look a clear intense blue, that is the sky; the same 
atmosphere in a much thinner stratum enfolds every 
object; sometimes it becomes a thick mist, at other 
times it just greys the more distant objects; again it 
may be hardly perceptible. Still, it is always there, and 
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its presence when unsuspected has a slightly softening 
effect, and, moreover, makes nearer objects stand out 
in relief from those more remote, 

Examine the very darkest, blackest things in 
Nature, and you will become conscious that there is 
something very different about them to the flat black 
image on a piece of paper; there is atmosphere, not 
amounting to an actual vapour or mist, but that some- 
thing which you can feel as you pass your hand rapidly 
through the air. 

Think of the effect of an autumn scene when all but 
the very nearest things are obviously enshrouded in grey 
mist, softened and rounded thereby, and compare this 
in your mind with one of those piercingly bright davs 
in early spring when the sun shines brilliantly, and the 
east wind seems to have driven aw ay every particle of 
atmosphere, and tree stems seem like wire, and every- 
thing else equally metallic in harshness and crispness. 
Compare these two different aspects, and see what a 
difference atmosphere makes. Even in the latter 
instance atmosphere was there to some extent, and if 
utterly and entirely left out, how appalling Nature would 
appear ! 

In the print before us, then, the harshness, as one 
might call it—the excessive contrast—due to the omis- 
sion of atmosphere and the false rendering of the skv, 
are such serious faults, both artistically and technically, 
that it is hardly necessarv to criticise it further. The 
exposure was 4 sec., with F/8, on a fairly light Feb- 
ruary afternoon. Ilford Monarch plate (Watkins 200), 
developed with pyro soda. Under the circumstances, 
and judging from the print, I do not think a half-second 
or even more would have been too much, and I should 
have greatlv diluted the developer. 

Open Landscape. 

I will now ask vour attention to two other prints, and 
whilst I will not draw comparisons, nevertheless I think 
the difference as regards the skv portions will at once 
be apparent. Of course, the photographer had the 
advantage that well-defined clouds were present, but 
note that the white sunlit clouds are seen against a grev 
background—this background was blue sky—so that it 
is evident that blue skv should be rendered as grev, 
darker or lighter according to the intensity of the blue. 

If in a landscape without clouds we make the cloudless 
skv white, what should we do if there did happen to be 
light clouds? I hope now I have not only made this 
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matter clear, but also, I trust, that every one of my 
readers will regard a print without sky or clouds as they 
would a stocking without a foot. I have tried to show 
that, technically, and as a record or statement of fact, it 
is wrong, whilst artistically it is not less so, because 
opposed to all feeling and devoid of the very soul of 
nature’s poetry, namely, atmosphere. 

How rarely does the photographer undertake great 
open landscape themes. He is usually very prone to 
little ** bits ’’ of wayside scenery—perhaps because they 
are easiest done—but the wide stretch of rolling country 
in fig. 2 is very charming, and has been done very 
creditably. I can hardly do justice to this print here, 
and much of the delicate and soft detail in the distance 
must be sacrificed; but it is worth noticing, after what 
has been said about atmosphere, that from the fore- 
ground right away to the uttermost distance each more 
remote object, or each plane, as we call it, seems to 
recede beyond the next; this is due to atmosphere; the 
further the plane the greater the thickness of atmosphere 
that intervenes, and so the fainter that plane seems. 
Much the same occurs in fig. 3, but that the grey of 
distance is so much more restricted. 

In fig. 2, a view on Dartmoor, the exposure was half- 
second, with a five-times screen, Imperial orthochromatic 
plates, stop F/ 11, July, about noon; and it is interesting 
to note that in fig. 3 the same brand of plates was 
used, but no screen; an exposure of 1-35th of a second 
was given, stop F/6.5, July, at noon. 


Composition. 


In sending these two prints their author asks to have 
their shortcomings pointed out. Well, I have little 
fault to find with the first of these Dartmoor views, 
except that perhaps the middle distance and foreground 
are a little too dark—a trifle too heavy to suggest the 
prolific greenery of high summer tide. In fig. 3 we 
have another view in the same locality; here the com- 
position is not so good; it is rarely pleasing to have two 
such nearly equal dark masses on either side—their 
heaviness catches the eve, and leads the attention to the 
margins of the picture, left and right, instead of allow- 
ing it to rest on the central region. Still, there is not so 
very much to find fault with. And now I will conclude by 
thanking the two readers whose prints this week have 
constituted what I trust will prove a useful object lesson. 

A. HonsLEv HINTON. 


—— $4————— 
THE THORNTON-PICKARD GENERAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1907. 


HIS well illustrated and interesting annual pamphlet again 
reaches us, and we note in it several novelties which we shall 
draw our readers’ attention to. 

There is a new pattern Royal Ruby, of which high things are 
expected; though embodying many new ideas and made suitable 
for all classes of work, it is a considerably reduced camera as to 
price, the half-plate outfit with lens complete now onlv costing 
A10 10s. There is also a new 70s. set, which is a considerable 
improvement on the popular pattern which was a pioneer of the 
triple-extension pattern. The College outfit is a new introduction, 
being an efficient practical outfit at less than 70s., and is suitable 
for those with a very limited pocket, while the guinea Tribune is 
the last word in cheap sets. 


. Yorkshire Photographic Union.—The annual meeting and exhibi- 
tion of prints will be held in the Cambridge Hall, Cambridge 
Street, Moorhead, Sheffield, on Saturday, April 20. After the ex- 
hibition, a tea, and the business meeting, the president and. com- 
mittee have invited members of the Union to a conversazione. All 
particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. Ezra 
Ciough, ro, Farcliffe Road, Bradford. 


Many improvements have also been effected in hand cameras. 
The Folding Ruby is a camera de luxe, with a fine range of move- 
ments and suitable for use by the expert hand camera user; it*is 
capable of doing almost any class of work, and has a very long 
extension. The Nimrod Automan has a self- -erecting front, and by 
one touch is erected ready for action; while the Focussing 
Rotator is a magazine box-form camera in the quarter-plate size, 
carrying twelve plates in sheaths; it is fitted with a self-capping 
roller-blind T.-P. shutter and rack and pinion focussing arrange- 
ment for distances less than infinity. 

We recommend our readers to get this list, which will be sent 
gratis and post free bv application to Messrs. Thornton and. 
Pickard, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


Mr. John H. Gear, who has long been established in Great 
Portland Street, and to whose efficiency as an instructor in all 
branches of photography we have often been glad to testify, has 
acquired more convenient and commodious premises, with a studio, 
at 8, Nottingham Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, where he is 
now comfortably installed, and where all applications for terms, etc., 
should be addressed. 
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By Themas Bolas FCS- FIC. 
NOTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


The science of intensification is a subject which arises out 
of an article contributed by Professor R. W. Wood to the 
Scientific American, and much that is of practical value 
is realised from a scientific study of the matter. 

Ordinary chemical methods of intensification, in which 
the nature of the image is altered so that it may become more 
opaque, all involve the same physical principle, which is in 
effect an optical multiplication of the image, but without 
other alteration, unless possibly by reason of the change 
being more complete in some gradations than in other, or 
by the after washing out of the product, especially from the 
thinner layers, as when a negative that has been intensified 
by the uranium process is allowed to remain for an unduly 
long period in the final wash water. 

. Much more control is obtained by an old method, which 
involves a similar principle, but consists in making several 
transparencies from the unduly thin negative, on transparent 
film, or if on glass, stripping the transparencies, superim- 
posing them and finally making a reproduced negative from 
the combination, a method which has the advantage of 
involving no risk of spoiling the original negative. Further, 
the method in question has the very material advantage that 
it allows of the combination of somewhat different trans- 
parencies, as for example a thin, soft transparency for the 
details in the shadows, and a hard, under-exposed trans- 
parency for the higher lights, to say nothing of the possibility 


Plates and Filters for Photo. Micrography. 

A short pamphlet by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, just issued from 
the Research Laboratory of Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, 
touches on this question, and the difficulties often experienced in 
making a fairly printable negative from stained specimens of animal 
or vegetable tissue, to say nothing of stained preparations of 
bacteria, which often offer even more considerable difficulties, this 
being because it often happens that the stains, although producing 
a striking contrast when examined with the microscope, do not 
affect the photographic plate in anything like the same degree. 
The principles of action laid down are:—(1) That the light used 
should be as nearly as possible monochromatic: that is to say, it 
should consist of homogeneous light of one colour only; and (2) that 
the light used should be in the absorption of the stain: that is, 
the light should be complementary in colour to the stain. These 
obviously correct principles can be more or less completely re- 
duced to practice by any physicist; but the pamphlet in question 
contains useful elaborations and explanations calculated to assist 
the practitioner. 

Two-colour Hellochromy. 

It is well known that some approximation to heliochromic effect 
may be realised by pipe pene two prints from suitably obtained 
negatives, one print being orange and the other blue. A recent 
English patent (No. 22,725 of 1906) granted to A. Zimmermann as 
agent for the Schering Chemical Works at Berlin, deals with a method 
of printing on the two-colour system. “ Two or more monochromatic 
positive images are superposed, silver emulsions being used, and 
some or all of the components are produced directly upon trans- 
parent detachable backings, such as celluloid, in order to facilitate 
the coincidence in transferring and superimposing the component 
pictures. An orange-yellow positive is obtained upon a silver gelatine 
paper by fixing with ammonia. A positive is printed from the blue 
negative upon a celluloid base and tinted blue by a bath containing 
ferric ammonium citrate, glacial acetic acid, and potassium ferri- 
cyanide. The high lights of the print are cleared by a hydrochloric 
acid bath. The print is superimposed upon the Sellos positive and 
the celluloid supports stripped off." 


of introducing controlled elements of unsharpness together 
with extreme sharpness. 

Optical intensification of an analogous kind is described: 
by Professor Wood in the article referred to above, but it is 
applied to the production of vigorous negatives from faint 
originals, as for example paintings or half-tone drawings. A 
negative is taken of the original, an orthochromatic plate 
being desirable in most instances, and from the negative a 
lantern slide is made, and the lantern positive, or its 
image, is projected on the original so as to make both 
exactly coincide, the vigorous combination being now 
photographed. 

One advantage urged by Professor Wood is the wide con- 
trol over the added illumination, whether by local treatment 
or otherwise, and all this without in any way injuring the 
original. Indeed, so impressed was he by the appearance 
of a painting thus reinforced by a projected transparency 
of itself that he suggests the possibility of heightening 
scenic effects on the stage by a superimposition of a pro- 
jected image on the painted scene. The whole matter is well 
worth the consideration of photographic workers who are 
seeking for the means of realising special conceptions. 

In the English Mechanic of March 1 (p. 83), Mr. H. P. 
Hollis has an article on the length of the metre, a matter of 
considerable interest in view of the agitation for delegalising 
all other systems but the metric system. 


Artificial Light for Printing. 

Herr Hans Schmidt, writing in the Pholographische Mitteilungen, 
treats of the various lights in common use for evening work in print- 
ing, and he deprecates the use of incandescent gaslight as being un- 
even at the near distances involved in ordinary work, but he speaks 
Mani highly of the mercurial vacuum tube light, an artificial light 
perhaps more used in Germany than this country. Not only is the 
illumination even, but the light is intensely actinic. 


Laterally Reversed Duplicate Negatives. 

According to Apollo (1907, p. 44), these may be satisfactorily 
made by an imbibition process not unlike that often employed in 
making the elemental colour prints for composite heliochromy. An 
ordinary negative plate is first freed from silver by the ordinary fix- 
ing process, and, after washing, the plain gelatine film is sensitised 
by being soaked in a 2 per cent. solution of ammonium bichromate 
and allowed to dry. Exposure is now made under the negative, 
ordinarily to about the 15th degree of the Vogel photometer, after 
which there must be a thorough washing to remove all traces of the 
soluble bichromate. The plate, which is now selectively absorbent, 
is soaked in a suitable dye bath, where the shaded portions become 
stained, a final rinse and drying completing the reversed negative. 
As a dye, the “ Platinum Black " of the Höchst factory is specially 
recommended. Obviously the same method may be employed for 
making a positive transparency from a positive transparency, but 
the reproduction will be laterally reversed. 


Making Paper Negatives Transparent. 


The old method of laying the paper negative on a warm metal 
plate and rubbing over with white wax often fails to give as much 
transparency as is desired, and A pollo mentions the following solu- 
tion or varnish with which the paper negative is to be saturated, with 
the view of obtaining a more glass-like transparency. By means of 
moderate heat, the following constituents are dissolved in 60 
grammes of rectified oil of turpentine :—Powdered colophony (the 
ordinary resin of the oil shops), 20 grammes; elemi, 20 grammes; 
paraffin wax, 8 grammes. All having been dissolved, an addition 
is made of 50 grammes of oil of turpentine. 
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O successfully pose and photograph one person 
in two positions on a plate, and get a good 
result, should be enough for the average 
amateur to attempt. But it seems some photo- 

graphers want to know how to take one person in three 
or four different positions on the one plate. They have 
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PiPiNG TO His Own DANCING. 
Plate exposed twice, with box and cardboard. 


seen photographs like that, and they want to know how 
it is done, and what is more, they want to know how 
to do it easily, and, if possible, with normal exposures. 
One such writes: ‘‘ We have had much fun trying to 
make doubles, and have got some very good ones, but 
we want to take baby having a tea-party by herself, 
and she won't keep still a moment. Please tell us how 
to take her with a snapshot." Dear me, what next! 
Is there not enough excitement to be had in trying to 
take baby once on a plate without wanting to know 
how to take her four times, and with a snapshot too? 
However, I will try to describe how this may be accom- 
plished, and very simply too, even with a snap- 
shot. Just use a dark background, and have a dark 
cover on the table; that is all (as babies are generally 
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MORE ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHIC DOUBLES. 


> By J. PEAT MILLAR. 


You will see the 


dressed in light-coloured dresses). 
idea—light dresses against a dark background. Nothing 


could be more simple. But the background must be 
dark, and is better if of a dark red colour. Art serge 
does very well, and the same will do for the table 
cover. Focus someone at each end of the table, also in 
the centre, so as-to be sharp all over the plate. Then 
place the sitter in light clothes at one end of the table, 


SKETCH OF CAMERA AND Box. 


and give an exposure only long enough to secure the 
light dress; then shift the sitter over to another part, 
and expose again; this can be repeated as often as there 
Is room at the table. 

Remember the plate remains in the camera all the 
time, and is all exposed every time, and the same ex- 
posure must be given every time. Also bear in mind, 
if anything is to appear on the table, such as a cup and 
saucer and plate, only one of each must be used and 
moved along with the sitter. |The idea is that the 
background being dark would require a long exposure 
to have any effect on the plate, say ten seconds, and 
half a second might do for the sitter in the light dress 
(or even less), and if you expose four times on the 
sitter, that is only two seconds altogether that the 
background has got, there is not much chance of 
veiling. 

I have exposed as often as seven times, and got a 
good enough printing negative, If no tables are used 
the prints must be all cut off at the knees, as the join 


A CoMMITTEE OF ONE. Plate exposed with box and eardboard. 


Entire plate exposed every time, 


Only one cup used. 
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A MaLE-VoickE CHOIR. 


of the floor shows through. If you want to do some 
with a light background a special piece of apparatus 
must be made in the form of a box about the same 
length as the focus of the lens you intend using, and 
open at both ends; the end of the box furthest away 
from the camera must be about the same size as the 
plate to be used. Unless you intend working with a 
large square-bodied camera it is best to make the box 
. tapered, the small end just large enough to slip easily 
over the lens. For the sake ol lightness the box can 
be made of cardboard, and blackened inside. To fix 
the box to the camera a small piece of elastic can be 
tacked to each side of the box, and slipped over the 
camera front, which will hold it well enough in the 
proper place. At the large end of the box two grooves 
must be made, which will allow a piece of cardboard to 
slide easily between them on the principle of the drop 
shutter. 

The idea is, that the opening at the large end of the 
box is the same size as the plate to be used, so that if 
you cut off part of the opening at the end of the box, 
you are at the same time cutting off part of whatever 
is on the plate; therefore, with a piece of cardboard 


A GAME AT MARBLES. 


Plate exposed three times with box and sliding cardboard, as described. 


Dark background; entire plate exposed seven times. 


about three times the length of the opening, and made 
to slide easily in the grooves, you have the whole thing 
ready for working, so that you have only to cut an 
opening in the long narrow piece of cardboard the size 
you require; always allowing the opening to be far 
enough away from the end, that whatever end of the 
box the opening may be at, there is always as much 
cardboard left as covers the rest of the opening. The 
size of the opening to be cut depends on the amount 
of the plate to be used each time. If you intend having 
your figure in four different positions, you require to 
make the opening in the cardboard one-fourth the 
size of the plate, and if only three positions are re- 
quired, the opening is made one-third of the plate. 
When cutting the opening keep to the inside of the 
line you have drawn, making the opening a shade less 
than the exact size, as there is a slight spreading of 
light which has to be allowed for. 

Now suppose we try and expose a plate on, say, a 
man having a game at cards with himself. In real life 
a very small table is generally used, but for our pur- 
pose a larger table is required; the reason is quite evi- 
dent, we must have room for four figures in one plane 
(or nearly so). 

First of all we focus on the 
table, getting our model to 
move to the different places, 
so as to see that all will be in 
focus. We then put in our 
cardboard in the grooves, 
place the model at the same 
end of the table as we have the 
opening in the cardboard, and 
expose for the necessary time. 
The sitter then moves to the 
next chair, and we move the 
cardboard along in the same 
direction just the width of the 
opening, that is until the edge 
of the opening is.in the centre 
of the plate, and expose for 
the same time again. Another 
move along for the sitter, and 
also for the cardboard; another 
exposure ; then another and 
final move along of both card- 
board and sitter, and the thing 
is finished. We shall thus have 
exposed the entire plate in 
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four exposures of the same duration, three parts of the 
plate always being shielded from the light, while the 
fourth part was being exposed. The exposures being 
all the same a good negative should result, showing no 
Joins of any kind, but having the appearance of having 
been exposed once on four different people. 

There is no end to the fun that may be got out of the 
arrangement, as any size and shape of an opening can 
be used; heads can be taken without the bodies, and 
two heads can be put on the one body. 
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'" But what is the use of it all? ° some will ask. 
Perhaps not much use, but, nevertheless, you will find 
people going about showing their latest double to an 
admiring circle of friends, and who soon find out that 
their efforts in that direction are more in demand than 
anything else they do, so that if by making a few 
interesting doubles they can spread a smile around, 
and make a few for a time forget their sorrows, 
they have done something, and something worth 
doing. 


A LENS CAP FOR PHOTOGRAPHING DOUBLES. 


R. FRED 4. ROBINSON, of Chislehurst, writing with regard 
to a previous article on the subject of repeated exposures bv 
Mr. J. Peat Millar, which appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
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GRAPHER for December 18, describes a special lens cap which he 
has constructed out of lantern slide binding strips. He savs:—" I 
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S the days are now drawing out, and the light of the 
A sun is daily getting stronger, photographers 
will, no doubt, soon be overhauling and perhaps re- 
newing their outfits, and as colour photography is practically 
still a thing of the future, for the benefit of those of them 
who have only an imperfect knowledge of chromatic photo- 
graphy and its superiority over non-chromatic, I write the 
result of my experience both in constructing and using 
filters. 

Owing to their good keeping qualities and their easv 
manipulation, I have used more Ilford slow chromatic plates 
than any other makers ; but I have not much doubt that 
filters act in nearly or quite the same manner with other 
chromatic plates which are not sensitive to red. Contrary 
to the recommendation of Ilford, Ltd., yellow glass or other 
single-colour filters are of little use. as they do not give a 
true rendering of red, green, and blue, as red especially 
acquires only about the same density in a negative taken 
threugh such filters as dark blue should have; nor will they 
cut down the effect of the atmosphere sufficiently for us to 
obtain a negative of a view embracing objects as near as 
forty feet, and as distant as seven to twenty miles in one 
exposure. To'do this successfully we must use a compound 
light filter, not necessarily a combination of the same 
colours in every filter: and I think my statement that I have 
successfully taken negatives of objects at these distances 
through yellow and blue, red and blue. and red and green 
filters with one exposure for each negative should go a long 
way towards correcting the prevalent misapprehension which 
leads some writers to aver that " blue should not be added to 
a compound filter. because the mixture of blue and vellow 
forms black "--which is not exactly correct, às may be 
proved by any reader making an expo-ure upon a colour 
chart through vellow and blue gla-ses. and so judge for 
themselves. With lens stopped down to F 48. three or four 
minutes’ exposure will be necessary in mid-day sunlight. 
To reduce the effect caused by mist partially obscuring dis- 
tant objects, red and blue should be used. and about six 
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LIGHT FILTERS: 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND USES. 


first wound three or four strips round the front of the lens, then 
pasted some short pieces across, leaving about one-sixth opening ; 
some more strips wound round again, and then a few more across, 


SHOWING STRIP BEING 
WOUND ROUND LENS 


made a first-rate cap and one which answered splendidly. The 


above sketch may make this clearer." 


By E. HENWwOOD. | i 
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minutes’ exposure given; but only the red and green filter 
will enable an Ilford plate to give a correct representation 
of a colour chart or a sunlight spectrum, as blue glass con- 
tains or passes too much red, and that colour, therefore, is 
much too transparent in a negative taken through red and 
blue. To show that red (vermilion lettering placed on a 
dark blue ground) is a lighter colour than the blue, we must 
use red and green glasses, and this filter I have found 
enables a plate to show by differing densities, light and dark 
shades of red, green. blue, yellow, brown, and pink, almost 
or even quite correctly, and, moreover, that white paper is 
lighter than the lightest colour. The green glass must have 
no traces of blue in it, or red will be too transparent in the 
negative. The red glass must be thinner than the green, or 
light shades of colours (a very light shade of blue-grey, for 
instance) will develop not much denser than black. By the 
words *' red glass '' | do not mean rubv red. With an aper- 
ture of F/48, six minutes’ exposure will be about right in 
sunlight, and development should be stopped when red is 
dense enough, as if it is continued till plate fogs all over, 
black will become as dense as dark blue. or too nearly so. 
I may also add these filters give no detail in dense shadows, 
and I therefore doubt if there really should be any in a pro- 
perly exposed chromatic negative. Red and green in com- 
bination appear to be the only colours suitable for making a 
colour-correct filter for plates not speciallv colour sensitised 
for red. and snapshot exposures therefore do not appear pos- 
sible when taking a colour-correct negative. The greater 
amount of detail and clearness in pictures printed from 
them compensates fully for this slight drawback. Secing 
that we can go to a glass warehouse and buy two pieces of 
coloured glass which will give us as good a colour-rendering 
filter as those made of vellow, pink, and green collodion 
films. whv need we go to the trouble and expense of buving 
and mixing three or four colours to make one? If we pav 
an optician to work our glasses into true plane surfaces, the 
entire cost will still be less than half the usual price charged 
for compound filters. 
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ANY thousands of amateur photographers 
seem to be content to go on using their 
cameras in the same casual way year after 
year. They take snapshots of '' pretty bits,” 

they sometimes go in for more or less perpendicular 
architectural studies, and occasionally they perpetrate 
rather unflattering portraits of their friends. After a 
year or two of this desultory sort of work, which does 
no good except to fill the coffers of the plate makers, 
they give up the whole thing in disgust. 

Now, if these people would go in for it a little more 
seriously, and try and learn something about one special 
branch of the fascinating art, instead of being content 
to merely '' press the button " and let somebody else 
do the rest, they would improve their artistic percep- 
tions, and their photographs would be better and would 
be kept and appreciated by their friends. 

I should like to advise those who have never yet useu 
orthochromatic plates and a screen to try these this 
year, and endeavour to thoroughly understand them. 

Many people have an idea that orthochromatic photo- 
graphy is difficult and expensive. It is really quite 
simple when once the underlying principles are mastered, 
and in the matter of expense, there is no difference at 
all. Nearly all the well known plate and film makers 
supply orthochromatic plates and films, and they are 
sold at the same prices as ordinary plates. The only 


expense is the initial outlay for the screen, but that is 
nothing very serious. 


My screen cost 3s. 6d. The 


A PLEA FOR THE ORTHOCHROMATIC 
SCREEN. 


Bv A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


advantages in using these plates for landscape work are 
innumerable. First of all, we are enabled to obtain the 
landscape and the sky on the same negative. Not only 
are we saved the trouble of printing in the sky, but we 
get the sky and the landscape exactly in accordance with 
nature's laws. Besides this, the landscape part of the 


It stands to reason that if 
we have the sky represented by white paper, as we often 
do when using ordinary plates, those portions of tne 
landscape which are equal in tone and colour to the 


picture is also improved. 


sky are also represented by white paper. If the sky is 
reflected in water, the reflections are wrong, and it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to correct these 
reflections by after-treatment of the negative. 

It sometimes happens that printable clouds are 
obtained on the negative without using ortho. plates. 
That is so, but they are not quite the real thing. In 
that case the landscape portion is usually very much 
under-exposed. The theory of orthochromatic photo- 
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graphy, briefly, is as follows: White light is made up 
of the following colours: red, orange, vellow, green, 
blue, violet, the colours of the rainbow. Now, an 
unorthochromatised plate is far more sensitive to the 
blue and violet rays than to any others. That is why 


we use a red lamp in the dark-room, because red light 
has very little effect on the plate. An orthochromatic 


Fig. 3. 


plate is bathed in certain dyes which make it rather 
more sensitive to the green and vellow rays. But this 
is not quite sufficient, the blue and violet are still too 
powerful, so a screen of vellow glass of a particular 
tint is placed in front of the lens or between the lens and 
the plate, which cuts off some of the blue and violet 
light and gives the green and vellow a chance. 
The light from the sky is thus held back, whilst the 
vellows, greens and browns of the landscape are helped 
on. 

By using an orthochromatic plate and a screen we 
obtain the landscape and sky on the same plate, and 
thus secure a complete picture. A landscape with no 
sky is not complete, the sky is an essential part ot the 
scene. Of course, if there are no clouds in the sky at 
the time the photograph is taken, there will be no clouds 
in the resulting print, but there will be a sky. The 
sky portion will not be represented by a blank expanse 
of white, but it will be of a tint equal in tone to the 
tint of the blue sky. 

Another advantage given us bv using ortho. plates and 
a screen is the truer rendering of distant planes in the 
picture. Those parts of the scene that are far off, and 
are consequently lighter in tone and less distinct on 
account of the thick veil of atmosphere between them 
and the spectator, are rendered in the photograph as 
lighter in tone and less distinct. This is shown in 
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fig. 2, where the distant rocky headland is represented 
as being in a more distant plane than the foreground. 
This effect is not obtained by the rocks being out of 
focus, it is simply owing to the truer rendering of 
atmosphere which is the result of using ortho. plates 
and a screen, The great difference in tone is accounted 
for by the fact that the foreground was in shadow while 
the rocks were illuminated by the rays of the setting 
sun. 

In the next photograph, fig. 3, the differentiation of 
planes is again very marked. The abrupt change from 
the dark bracken in the foreground to the hazy middle 
distance is owing to the presence of a sea mist. 

All these photographs were taken in Guernsey. The 
distant rocks in fig. 3 are ‘‘ The Peastacks " at Petit 
Port. 

Sea mists are very frequent in these islands towards 
the end of the summer. They begin and end very sud- 
denly. One part of the cliff may be in brilliant sun- 
shine, while a few vards away is a wall of fog, some- 
times very dense and impenetrable. The fog repre- 


Fig. 4. 


D 


sented here is comparatively slight, but if an ordinary 
plate had been used and no screen, the distant rocks 
would probably not have appeared in the photograph 
at all. 

These photographs are all '' straight ’’ prints from, 
as vet, quite unfaked negatives. They are from some ` 
of my holiday negatives which [ brought back to London 
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and developed two dozen at a time in a tank filled 
with dilute rodinal. The prints here reproduced are 
on P.O.P., printed automatically. No doubt they 
could be improved in many ways by some judicious hand- 
work on the negatives and control in printing, but they 
are given here just as they are in order to show exactly 
what advantages can be secured by using ortho- 
chromatic plates and a screen. 

With regard to technical details, one or two points 
may be noted. ‘The screen used should be in accordance 
with the plates. It is a mistake to think that any screen 
will do. The screen should be the one adjusted by the 
manufacturers for use with their plates. 

No difference need be made in development, except 
that the plates should be rather more carefully guarded 
from light than ordinary plates. I have not found it 
necessary to make any difference at all in my dark-room 
light. I use a candle shaded by an orange and a red 
glass, but when using ortho. plates I take care to keep 
the dish or tank covered up nearly all the time, except 
when development is almost completed. 

Avoid over-development, and try and secure a soft 
thin negative, full of detail. 

The question of the increased exposure need not be a 
serious drawback. I use a four-times screen which, in 
good summer light, when the exposure would be about 
1-25th of a second, does not make it more than about 
1-6th, which is by no means excessive. If there is any 
doubt on the matter, always err on the side of over- 
exposure rather than the reverse. Under-ex posure 
through a screen is rather serious and impossible to 
remedy. 

The increased exposure, if it leads to the habitual use 
of a tripod stand, is to be highly recommended. It 


will be found that if a tripod stand is 
always used, much better work will re- 
sult. The trouble of setting up the tri- 
pod and arranging the picture on the 
focussing screen will prevent indis- 
criminate snap-shotting, and will lead 
to a higher percentage of passable 
results. Tripod stands for hand 
cameras are now made so light and 
compact that they are no trouble to 
carry. Mine I can carry on a racing 
bicycle without knowing it is there. 

This short article is not intended 
to be a complete and exhaustive 
treatise on  orthochromatic photo- 
graphv, it is merely intended to 
point out some of the practical ad- 
vantages to be derived from the use 
of orthochromatic plates and a light 
filter. Interesting and comprehen- 
sive handbooks are issued gratis by 
the makers of the plates and 
screens, and the theory of the work 
is thoroughly explained in various 
books on the subject. 

If the photographer who has 
hitherto been indulging in desultory 
and aimless work will invest in a 
screen, and make an effort to grasp 
the few essential details, he will find a 
new interest in his work, and he will 
be doubtless induced to follow it more 
keenly and with greater interest. 
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E welcome the thought that the 
spring is coming, that it is near, 
that it is here! After the gloom 
of fog. the frost and snow of our 
long dull English winter, how 
wonderful is the first breath of 
early spring! And while still the 
trees are bare, their gaunt arms 
still naked against the pale turquoise of the sky, what 
temptation is laid before us to get out again and work ! 

When the blackbird and the chaffinch are so busy 
with song, and the early flowers begin boldly to peep 
from the moist ground, one is almost in danger of 
forgetting the art of picture-making in the rush of 
delight and the overwhelming wave of reawakened 
memiory. 

But early spring is a time when much fine work can 
be done, many golden opportunities are then at hand, 
especially in the woodlands and on the uplands, where 
the open sky is swept with strange cloud forms. Often 
the woodlands are wet and marshy, often full of deep 
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WHILE STILL THE TREES ARE BARE. 


By FREDERICK GRAVES. 
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or shallow pools that lie still and dark, or reflect the 
light in hard metallic fashion; but there is more oppor- 
tunity thus than in the autumn time, when all is car- 
peted with the heavy masses of the dead and withered 
leaves, for these hollows of marsh and pool make splen- 
did pictures. While still the trees are bare, the light 
is good, and we have little need of cloud-form with a 
little concentration and sunning. 

There is a charm then in the woods that only the few 
experience; there is something in the very bareness and 
freshness that is not found when the buds are out, and 
once the trees begin to bud it is gone, and we have a 
new world. It is the half world, the short, sweet, 
strange time that comes between the long death and 
the rebirth, the time of the mystic pause before the re- 
incarnation. 

How wonderful and beautiful to the naturalist are 
the spread carpets of the mosses, those lovely plants 
that clothe so much of nature almost unthought of! 
Every old wall and roof, every stone and trunk, every 
bir of wet soil has its fresh green carpet of these meek 
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creatures, and they play their part in the picture almost 
unnoticed, better than grass or soil or dead leaves, for 
they are of all colours and tones, soft, never harsh, 
toning down the hard and unsightly, serving many pur- 
poses in that marvellous and mighty economy of mother 
nature. While still the trees are bare there is no time 
to be lost, for the new life comes on apace. 

And there is a marvel that happens here and there 
in this still, leafless period, for once in a way there 
appear tree flowers and blossoms so very early. There 
are blooms of dazzling snowy white and of nink. Have 
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you ever seen the mezereon, the burning bush of some 
countries, with its very early glory of red blossoms 
that spread afar the most delicious of scents? And is 
there not the almond, that strange harbinger of re- 
incarnation, where the pale flame runs along the slender 
branch from twig to bud? The pink of blown almond 
blossom against the dull blue of far hills, the song of 
the blackbird, the spire of the crocus, the glance of the 
amber sunlight, and the pale blue-green of heaven! All 
these mysteries to encharm ye—an’ ye have a spirit— 
while still the trees are bare! 
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CHAPTER IIL—FINAL OPERATIONS. 


HEN my lantern slide is removed from its 
washing tank, I rinse it under the tap, 
inspect its film to sce that no specks 


or hairs or other foreign matter are clinging 
to it, and then put it to dry. It should be dried, of 
course, in some place as free as is reasonably possible 
from floating dust. Personally, I always hang my 
lantern plates up to dry by means of American wooden 
clips on a '' clothes-line,’’ stretched from one end of my 
workroom to the other. I prefer drying them thus to 
drying them in a rack, because in the latter they are 
more apt to dry slowly and unevenly; and the longer the 
drying takes, the more time has the wet film to pick up 
dust from.the air. Soon after hanging up a slide to 
dry, I take it down again and give it a sharpish jerk, or 
wave, in the air. This dislodges any '' tears ’’ which 
may meanwhile have formed on the surface of the film. 
The slide is then put up again to dry. 

It is obvious that, even when dry, the slide cannot 
go through the various adventures and vicissitudes 
which await it without some sort of protective covering. 
Its surface is, in any case, more delicate than that of a 
print; and besides, it has to face far rougher treatment. 
You must understand that, to be exhibited in an optical 
lantern, it will have to be slidden into what is called a 
'' carrier " ; and however carefully the lanternist did 
this, the slide would become scratched some time or 
other, as sure as fate, if its film face were unprotected. 
To afford this protection, it is necessary to ‘‘ bind " 
each slide you make—that is, to fix over its face another 
sheet of glass, the two being attached round the edges 
by strips of gummed paper. This operation also gives 
us an opportunity to '' mask '' our transparency— which 
is the same thing as '' trimming "' a print. 


MASKING AND BINDING SLIDES 


are procedures simple enough in themselves, but which 
nevertheless are apt to be bungled a little by the 
beginner. They need what is called ‘‘ handiness.’’ To 
do them quickly and neatly is largely a matter of 
“knack.” I myself happen to be one of the unhandiest 
mortals ever afflicted with a set of thumbs in place of 
fingers; and I must confess outright that I hate the job 
of binding slides. ( I simplify it—as I can advise you to 
simplify it, at first at any rate—by using the nice little 
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boxes of '' Primus” materials sold by Butcher and Sons, 
and called '' combined cover-glasses and spot binders.’’ 
(I understand that Wormald's make a similar thing 
also.) These cost a shilling a box, and a box contains 
twelve. Extravagant? Um—well—perhaps; but I 
must say I value my time a goed deal too highly to 
allow myself to piffle it away by making cover-glasses, 
and using the old-fashioned binders, when Butcher’s 
things are, so to speak, at my elbow. I know quite 
well that by cleaning the film off old spoilt lantern plates 
I can get good cover-glasses; but, after all, it’s an awful 
nuisance doing that; and besides, I don’t really get so 
very many old spoilt lantern slides ! 

Anyhow, whether from extravagance or from laziness, 
I use these ‘‘ combined cover-glasses and binders.” I 
also use shop-bought masks: which is another thing 
some extra scrupulous workers may scoff at. Later on 
(if you are a handier and more economical person than 
I am) you may start cutting your own masks yourself ; 
buf at the outset you had better invest a shilling in a 
box of “ assorted masks "' ready cut. When the shop- 
man gives you your box of masks, though, you should 
open it and see that the masks are really clean-edged. 
Also see that there is a good proportion of - 


SQUARES AND OBLONGS 


in the box, and reject these if they have ''cushion "" 
(that is, rounded) corners. I am afraid you will find it 
difficult to obtain a box of assorted masks which do not 
include an undue proportion of circles and ovals, and 
even of horrible dome-shaped openings; but you can at 
least see that there are enough square-cornered masks 
in the selection to make it worth your while to buy it, 
and that the masks are decently cut. / I confess I ; 
thought the day of badly-cut and badly-shaped masks - 
was over, but not a week ago I was bitterly disillu- 
sionised. Running for a train I hastily bought a box of 
assorted masks at a well-known shop, only to find, when 
I got home, that they were atrociously carelessly cut, 
and were nearly all cushion-shaped—and of impossible 
sizes at that. I am stating a literal fact when I say 
that out of the whole twelve dozen masks in that box, 
there is not a single one which I can use. I narrate 
this melancholy episode because I don't want you to be 
victimised likewise. If the shopman won't open the 
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box of masks and let you look through them, or can't 
show you samples exactly corresponding with those in 
the unopened box, then I recommend you to go else- 
where. ) 

In masking the slide, your business is to cut off all 
the non-essentials—just as in trimming a print you cut 
off (if vou are wise) all that can be left out without 
detriment to the theme of the picture. If every atom of 
picture on your lantern slide is needed, then you must 
select a thin-edged square mask, which merely acts as a 


FRAME FOR THE PICTURE, 


and conceals any rabbet or other marks which may in- 
trude round its extreme margin. But, as a rule, you 
will find that your picture looks best when masked to 
an oblong, whether vertical or horizontal. Your box 
of masks should include at least two sizes in oblongs. 
Try each size carefully, by laying it on the slide and 
seeing how the picture looks through it. You should 
be as careful in masking a slide as you are in trimming 
a print; and for this reason I admit that it may often be 
necessarv at first to cut, from black paper, masks to 
suit special subjects which fit none of the shop-made 
masks. But as time goes on, and you accumulate a 
vast number of unused shop-made masks by different 
makers, it will be found that vou require to cut your 
own masks more and more rarely, for one out of vour 
stock is almost sure to fit your picture, however care- 
fully it needs masking. At least, that is my experience. 

When vou have chosen a mask which cuts off just the 
right amount of vour picture, lay the mask on the cover- 
glass (which you have previously cleaned scrupulously), 
and then put the slide on it, film downwards. Now lift 
up cover-glass and slide together, and, looking through 
them, sce that 

THe MASK IS PROPERLY ADJUSTED. 
See also that the picture is right wav up. / I am suppos- 
ing that vou are using Butcher's '' Primus" cover- 
glasses; and on the binder of these you will see two 
white spots. "These two white spots must be at the top 
of your picture. 

When you have made sure that these details are all 
right, lav down the slide and cover-glass again, on a 
level surface, and with one finger keep them tightly in 
contact. With the unemployed hand, take a fairly fine 
brush, either dipped in water or in gum (preferably the 
latter), and run round the inner surface of the binder 
(that is, the black strip of paper which overlaps from the 
cover-glass all the way round its edge). The brush 
should not be heavily charged with water or with gum— 
only just enough to moisten the gum already on the 
inner side of the binders. Now put down the brush, 
and wait a moment. Do not procecd to stick down the 
binders at once, but give them a minute or so to get 
ever so slightly drv again. When they have just begun 
to get tacky, breathe on them. This warms them a 
little, makes them 

FLEXIBLE AND '' KIND,” 
and causes them to stick more firmly than they would 
otherwise do. Quite steadily and quickly bend over 
each binder, lay it down on the glass of the slide, and 
press it firmly into position with your finger or a pocket- 
handkerchief. Take care you don't tear the binder in 
so doing, or ruck it up. 

If properly done, the binder will stick splendidly all 
the way round the slide, from that moment, and for 
many years afterwards, should it receive no unreason- 
ably harsh treatment. It must be laid aside to dry, of 
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course; but that will not take long. Do not dry it by 


artificial heat. —— 

Your slide is now finished. It merely needs labelling 
(that is, its title may be written on the strip of white 
paper provided, and a reference number may be put on 
one or other of the white spots), and a thorough polish- 
ing to remove the finger marks which are sure to have 
got on to it during the binding operations. After this, 
it may be stored away for future use, either in an old 
empty cardboard slide box, or, better still, in one of the 
specially made long wooden boxes, in which it stands 
on edge. Do not store it in a grooved box. The 
fashion for grooved boxes has gone out, I am thankful 
to say. They have becn proved to be fruitful causes of 
broken slides when travelling, and also scrape the 
bindings of the slides, and eventually tear them. 

SOME FINAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Useful accessories in lantern slide making are :—(1) 
A clamp for gripping slide and cover-glass together 
when binding. These cost a shilling or eighteenpence 
each, according to the pattern, and are immenscly 
handy, even when using '' Primus ’’ combined cover- 
glasses and binders. (2) A special printing frame 
(already mentioned in the first chapter), which enables 
any portion of the negative to be printed from, without 
clumsy adjusting of the lantern plate. These cost from 
one to three shillings apiece. (3) ‘“ Limpet’’ solution, 
for varnishing the binders of slides. This renders them 
waterproof, and proof also against dust, and in some 
dcgree against rough handling. 

I have taken it for granted in these chapters that the 
tyro is beginning to make his slides bv contact only. 
If his negatives are quarter-plate size, he will usually 
find that all the essential parts of the picture can be got 
on to a lantern plate; but if his negatives are larger, the 
slides 

Must BE MADE By REDUCTION, 

if the whole picture is to be included. Of the process 
of reduction, I do not propose to treat: suffice it to say 
that, if you always intend to reduce from the same size 
of plate, any dealer would supply you to order with a 
fixed-focus reducing camera, entirely suitable for the 
purpose. All you have to do is to put the negative in at 
one end and the lantern plate at the other, expose for 
a suitable time to daylight or magnesium ribbon, and 
develop as directed in Chapter If. 
beginners, however, to start slide making by contact in 
an ordinary printing frame, as described. After 
mastering this, the simplest form of the craft, they can 
proceed to reduction work with greater confidence of 
success. In point of fact, even the quarter-plate worker 
will want now and then to make slides by reduction, and 
will demand a reducing camera; but a reducing camera 
is by no means the first item in the outfit which should 
be purchased: 

I do not care to recommend any special make of 
plates. Like negative plates, all the well-known makes 
are equally excellent, and the use of one or the other is 
a matter of individual preference. If you are accus- 
tomed to gaslight printing, then by all means go in for 
a gaslight lantern plate. If you are accustomed to 
bromides, then use an ordinary lantern plate. On the 
whole, I find I get 

RATHER SOFTER RESULTS 
with the latter; but I use the former in quantities all the 
same, especially for negatives which are themselves a 
shade too soft. Even when working a gaslight lantern 
plate, however, I must_confess that I maintain the use 
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a clear cold black picture, unfailingly. Afterwards, he 
will doubtless rise to the ambition of ** warm tones,” 
which a pyro developer, used cleanlily, will give him to 
perfection. But at first a clean cold black ought to be 
his goal, and I doubt if he will get that with pyro. .— 

A good fixing bath formula (suitable also for gaslight 


papers) is as follows :— 


of my dark-room lamps.’ lam accustomed to judge 
density by these; and if I use gaslight, it is apt to put 
me out when developing. Besides, even with gaslight 
lantern plates, you cannot allow a good glare of white 
light to fall full on them, or they will be fogged. You 
must either work at a little distance from the source of 
light, or interpose between the dish and the light some 
sort of screen, and I do not like working in this half- 


light. I much prefer to do without the '* gaslight ” Mb hie Gl oda ien percent! iid 
advantages, and shove my developing dish right up aa 1-2 
close to the dark-room lamp, where it is flooded with "s iocum a 
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nice bright ruby light, by whose aid I can judge its 
progress far better than by shielded gaslight. 

With regard to developer, I note that certain makers 
advise pyro; and I am bound to say that pyro does give 
uncommonly pleasing results, as far as colour goes. I 
do think, however, that for the beginner a metol-hydro- 
quinone, or plain hydroquinone, is a safer recommenda- 
tion at the outset, owing to its extreme cleanliness and 

FREEDOM FROM RISK OF STAINING. 
I believe that the beginner’s first aim should be to get 
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With regard to the use of magnesium ribbon. Occa- 
sionally it may be found that the ribbon is unwilling to 
ignite. If this occurs, take a pair of scissors, and snip 
the end of the ribbon so that it is divided into a little 
fraying. This frayed end, put into the candle flame, 
will ignite readily. A very convenient contrivance for~ 
burning ribbon, and at the same time measuring it into , 
exact lengths, is Edwards’s '' Kristal” lamp, which, ; ‘ 
ready charged with ribbon, costs eighteenpence. Nu 
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SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE eighteenth annual exhibition of the South London Photo- 

graphic Society was held in the large hall of the 
Camberwell Baths from the 2nd to the gth inst. The opening 
ceremony was performed by the Mavor of Camberwell, and the 
distribution of medals by Major Coates, M.P. 

It seemed to us that the standard of work was quite as high 
as in former years, and that the society, though an old one, was 
full of vigour, and doing a fine work in the South Londoa 
district. 

Walking round the exhibition we made some notes of striking 
pictures, which we here epitomise, but we had not the prize list, 
as the judges were still at work, so that winners must not think 
themselves in any way slighted if their awards are not specific- 
ally mentioned. 

We do not remember to have noticed work before by Mrs. K. 
Whiles, but certainly she is to the fore this year, and can hold 
her own with the best. No. 21 is a fine child study, and in 
No. 20 she has good composition and luminous shadows. There 
is fine character in No. 27, Mr. A. E. Bixby's “ Pipe of Peace." 
Our old friend Mr. G. J. T. Walford has fine work in No. 85, 
with a soft and harmonious light of excellent quality. Mr. 
Gideon Clark, in No. 18s, "Winter," has good quality in the 
snow (so rarely seen), and fine atmospheric rendering ; there is 
a wonderfully nice feeling too in his “Cottage by the Sea." 
Mr. E. Pady, in his excursion picture, “ Low Tide," has a 
luminous piece of atmospheric rendering, with a strong arrange- 
ment of the material employed. We all know Mr. Evershed's 
* Crane," but are not so well acquainted with his “ Disdain," a 
fine and well composed work. Every judge this season must 
know Mr. J. Maddison's “ Basket and Onions," and must admire 
its excellent technique and fine arrangement of the material; as 
well as Oscar Hardee's “ Portrait Group," a very fine piece of 


work, indeed only excelled bv his landscape subject, '* Bruges 
Canal," the best thing he has yet done. Mr. H. J. Comley 
shows himself a master of colour rendering in ** Dessert," No. 315, 
which, if we remember, was honoured at the Windsor show. 
Mr. C. A. Morgan, in “ Fairy Tales," shows a fine sense of 
composition, and the power of rendering the tones of his 
subject; while Mrs. Dunlop, in “A Child of the Ghetto,’ has a 
lovely piece of true and persuasive work. Mr. G. R. Hender- 
son, in “ The Love Filtre,” has good quality and suggestivenes-. 
We confess to our admiration of the fine play of sunlight in 
Mr. J. W. Johnson’s subject of that title, and find in it a true 
rendering of the sun in a room, with an inviting vista beyond 
suggestive of other subjects and interests beyond our sight. 
‘There is fine decorative treatment in E. G. Boon's “Smiling 
Nook,' and the true feeling of winter sunshine in Miss A. 
Marsden's picture, No. 470. Mr. R. G. Crittal, whose work is 
new to us, has a quiet but strong subject in No. 511, " The 
Pathway" ; while in Nos. 515 and 516 Mr. F. Warner is more 
than usually successful in his delineation of well-known Londoa 
scenes. Mr. G. Hale should have a word of praise for the 
composition and quality of his excellent landscape, No. 500, 
and also Mr. A. K. Dannatt for the composition and lighting 
of No. 445. l 

General photographic goods were displayed by Lizars and 
Co., Manns and Co., Messrs. Beck, Prosser Roberts, and Spiers 
and Pond, with others; the display of stalls being better than 
at most of the shows which we have had the pleasure of visiting 
this year. 

The eighteenth annual show of the South London Society was 
pictorially a success, and if it also had a good attendance to 
see the fine works which it exhibited, it only had what it justly 
deserved. 
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Wimbledon and District Camera Club.—Lecturing before this 
club on the ** Ozobrome ” process, Mr. J. H. Wilson emphasised the 
necessity of rinsing the pigment plaster before bringing it into con- 
tact with the original bromide print, to avoid uneven or harsh 
results. He cautioned his audience against permitting the squeegeed 
prints to become too dry, and mentioned that, in his experience, 
practically no advantage was to be obtained by varying the strength 
(1: 4) of the pigmenting bath. For the transfer process, the 
demonstrator had found that the operation of hardening the bromide 
print might be dispensed with, unless a large number of copies was 
required; but, at the same time, he recommended the use of 
Fixolene, or the chrome-alum fixing bath suggested by Mr. Manly. 
He referred to the possibility of making transparencies by means of 
the process. For spotting the bromide print, he advised the method 
invented by T. H. Greenall, and recently published in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. At the conclusion of the demonstra- 
tion, one of the members present—a novice at the process—took 
the lecturer's place at the table, and succeeded in producing an 
excellent transfer print. 


The first annual exhibition of the Queen's Park Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association (Glasgow) was held in the rooms, 9, Smith 
Street, from 28th February till 7th March. The judges, Messrs. 
Dan Dunlop (Motherwell) and G. L. A. Blair (Paisley), gave their 
awards as follows : —General Class : Silver plaque, Robert Gracie ; 
bronze plaque, John Baird; certificate, Wm. C. S. Fergusson. 
Portraiture Class: Bronze plaque, Wm. C. S. Fergusson ; certificate, 
H. C. Glass. Outings Class: Bronze plaque, Wm. C. S. Fer- 
gusson; certificate, Alex. Taylor. Novice Class: Bronze plaque, 
Peter Mitchell; certificate, H. C. Glass. Lantern Slides: Bronze 
plaque, Chas. C. Couper; certificate, Peter Mitchell. 


Croydon Natural History and Scientific Society (Photographic 
Section). —On February 27; Mr. A. H. Dunning, 
F.R.P.S., gave a demonstration of the making of lantern slides on, 
slow-contact plates before the members of the society. At the con- 
clusion of the technical demonstration Mr. Dunning showed on the 
screen a number of lantern slides illustrating some of the incidents 
of his visit to New Guinea. The pictures were interesting to 
others besides amateur photographers, and were much appreciated. 
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HOW ATHLETICISM 


HE artist is perhaps rather too ready to think of himself as 

standing apart from the world. As a matter of fact, he of all 

men stands in the mid-current of the world’s life, and his work is 

intimately bound up with the work and play of his time. In order 

to see how true this is, it is necessary to take a wide-angle view, or, 

in other words, to look at the progress and development of art, and 
of human affairs in general, extending over a period of years. 

An opportunity for doing this was afforded by Mr. S: C. Kaines- 
Smith's lecture at the Blenheim Club a few evenings ago, when he 
described the influence which athleticism and national feeling had 
upon the famous pre-Christian sculptures of the Greeks. The sub- 
ject may appear dry at the outset, but it is wonderfully interesting, 
and some of its lessons are pertinent to modern photographers, 
particularly those who do figure-work. 

Early Greek life was, of course, bound up with the national 
system of athletics. So long as athleticism was genuine, sculpture 
was genuine. Beginning with the primitive sculptures of Baotia, 
in which the pugilistic type was emphasised, Mr. Kaines-Smith 
went on to show how in the Greek games there was a movement 
away from mere pugilism, and from specialisation of any kind, the 
tendency being to an all-round athletic development. Hence we 
have sculptures, like those of the Peloponnesian school of the sixth 
century, suggesting versatility and grace. The sculptors of those 
days studied anatomical structure at first hand, and aimed to pro- 
duce a symmetrical body. The face was put in as an after- 
thought, and was of no importance whatever, simply because in the 
early Greek games the individual was of no importance. If he 
accomplished great things at the Olympian games, the credit be- 
longed not to himself, but to the city from which he came. There- 
fore the faces were not in any sense portraits. 

Mr. Kaines-Smith said that the genius of Greek sculpture would 
never be understood until it was borne in mind that Greek games 
were more than recreation or a system of national training; they 
were an act of worship. Once in four years the Greeks knew uni- 
versal peace. At other times, in the case of a country divided up 
into innumerable valleys, no national intercourse was possible, local 
Characteristics in art were fostered, local excellences became the 
ideal. Only at the Olympian games was this lack of cohesion 
modified. 

The early Greek sculptors “went slow." The artist had first 
of all thoroughly to ground himself in anatomy. Every city m 
Greece was in a state of training for the ensuing Olympian games, 
and the centres of life were the wrestling and running schools. The 
sculptors then had abundant opportunity of seeing the trained bodv 
nude and in motion. They devoted themselves to getting the sym- 
metrical arrangement, making the two sides of the body exactly 
equal. Then, after long years, when this idea of balance had been 
fully worked out, it became the aim of the sculptor to endue his 
figure with life. The introduction of bronze helped the sculptor in 
this respect, for, unlike the worker in marble, the modeller in clay 
for the ultimate bronze statue was at liberty to try over and over 
again. 

The discovery of how to suggest motion was made at the end of 
the sixth century B.C. Instead of the two feet being equally planted 
on the ground, the sculptor began to throw the whole weight of his 
figure on to one leg, the result being, of course, a curve. This 
discovery coincided with the time when the Greeks were beginning 
to understand the value of national unity, and when the Olvmpian 
games became something more than inter-State rivalry. The face 
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was still unimportant, however, even to the sculptor of the early 
fifth century. Individualism had not yet made its appearance. 

Then we came to the marvellous statues of the disc-throwers. 
There were only three attitudes possible in which to represent disc- 
throwing in sculpture: when the disc was held in the left hand, 
while the player gathered momentum for the throw; when the disc 
was held back in the right hand in a moment of pause preparatory 
to being hurled; and in the moment of absolute stillness and 
rigidity after the disc had left the hand. Examples remain of only 
the first two of these attitudes. Such a rendering might appear 
flat, Mr. Kaines-Smith thought, by the side of the achievement of a 
camera with a focal-plane shutter, showing a horse jumping in 
mid-air. But such a photograph, while it might be valuable in 
scientific investigation, was altogether bad as an artistic production, 
Imagine it enlarged and hung on the wall! It would produce the 
same feeling of irritation as a famous advertisement which showed 
a popular character leaping over a fence. With the Greeks the 
disc gave the point to the picture; they understood the principle 
of balance. Any position in which a man is not stable is incapable 
of proper representation in sculpture. <Any position in which a 
man cannot balance himself for an appreciable moment of time is 
alien to sculpture, and indeed to all art. The inartistic attitude is 
one that, if it were caught and made permanent in any medium, 
would produce a sense of irritation and uncertainty. 

The story of the decline of Greek sculpture is a melancholy one. 
Following the Persian wars, ideas became incorporated into it 
which were not entirely Greek. Colouring from Asia Minor was 
introduced with questionable effects, and Mr. Kaines-Smith inci- 
dentally remarked that if a line were drawn across the middle of 
Europe, say at the latitude of fifty degrees, the people who lived on 
that line would appreciate both form and colour, north of the line 
colour would be predominant over form, and south of it colour 
would be crude and form precise. 

The wholesome athleticism of the earlier time became crowded 
out of Greece. In its place came professionalism, and with the 
decadence of true sport went the decadence of true art. Sensa- 
tionalism was introduced. Muscular development was emphasised 
at the cost of sacrificing the true utility of the body. Statues be- 
came sentimental; witness the famous one of Hermes carrying the 
infant Dionysius to the gods. There was no longer the clearly 
visualised duty of showing the physically fit. It was the day of 
the philosopher rather than the athlete, the consequence being a 
lazy type of sculpture. Athletes were shown with hands hanging 
down and feeble knees. Efficiency was sacrificed to elegance, and 
after Philip of Macedonia defeated the Athenians in the fourth 
century the statues expressed Macedonial vanity and Greek syco- 
phancy. The studio study took the place of the honest statue of the 
actual athlete. ‘Khe work was not spontaneous, but academic. It 
all coincided with the introduction of professionalism into sport. 
No longer did the Greek lad wrestle and run for the crown of wild 
olive; he paid somebody else to do it for him. The professional 
types were reproduced in the sculptures. Individualism was intro- 
duced, muscles were shown swollen and gross; there was the bathos, 
too, of representing ineffectual lightning by means of toasting forks. 
The much over-lauded Apollo Belvedere, belonging to the third 
century, was an example of the attitudinising which prevailed. In 
fact, the effect was to show muscular development and the like as 
an end in itself rather than as a means to an end. And that meant 
the death of true sport—and the death of true art. 
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Ilkeston Arts Club (Photographic Section).—' l'he fourth exhibi- 
tion of the above society will be held in the Town Hall from April 
IO to 13. Entry forms, which must be returned not later than 
March 27, may be obtained from Mr. A. Smith, Cleeve Villa, 
Graham Street, Ilkeston. 


Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey.—The annual meet- 
ing is announced for March 16, in the Town Hall, Croydon, at 
4 p.m. The Mayor of Croydon will give an address. The pro- 
ceedings are open to all interested in record work, and an exhibition 


has been arranged for, consisting of a representative selection from 
the 2,340 prints already in the Survey collection. Particulars of 
the work and scope of the Surrey Survey and Record may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Mr. Frank F. Wood, 22, Mint Walk, 


Croydon. a 


Halifax Camera Club.—Mr. Lionel Dickinson, for the past 
seven and a half years secretary of the Halifax Camera Club, has 
retired from the position, his successor being Mr. Harry Crossley, 
29, Beech Street, Pellon Lane, Halifax, to whom it is requested 
all communications on club matters should be addressed. 


(e 


(VU ou E have received from Illingworth and Co., 
K JR ) Ltd., of Willesden Junction, London, 
S N.W., a sample of their new brand of Zigo paper 

called Cream Matt, which is a gelatino-chloride 

paper which may be opened in subdued daylight or in gaslight and 
washed by the same illuminant. Zigo papers require printing till 
they are considerably darker than the finished picture, and are 
then placed in hypo solution direct, without previous washing, pass- 
ing through the following stages of colour—first, red; second, 
brown; third, purple; and the print is removed at the stage which 
suits the worker best; half an hour’s washing completes the opera- 
tions. For the brown or purple tones, 4 oz. of hypo are used in 
20 oz. of water; but for red tones, take 10 oz. of this solution and 
make up to 20 oz. with water. Prints should remain in the 


hypo not less than six minutes, and should be kept moving all the 
time. 
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We obtained fine brown tones at will with this 
paper, and with the cream basis of this particular 
brand of Zigo the colours are very fine. For 
brown tones, only a little deeper printing than 
P.O.P. is required, but for purple tones it may be taken as an 
axiom that the shadows should be bronzed in order to get the best 
colours. If enamelled prints are required, it is important to 
remember that a hardening bath must be used; the following ‘baths 
are suitable: —Alum, 2 oz.; water, 20 oz. Or, formalin, 40 per 
cent., I 02. ; water, 20 oz. Either of these may be kept in a stock 
bottle and used repeatedly. It must not be forgotten that, if the 
prints are not thus hardened, they will undoubtedly stick. 

The prices of Zigo papers are quite the usual—quarter-plate, 12 
pieces for 6d., or 25 pieces for 1s.; half-plate, 12 pieces for ts. ; 
whole-plate, 7 pieces for 1s. 2 by 17 in size, and 
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Sheets are 2415 
2 cost rs. r1d., 6, ss. 8d., and 12, ris. 


MERRITT’S AUTOMATIC TRIMMING DESK. 


HE ADHESIVE DRY MOUNTING CO., as the wholesalers 

_and distributors, have sent us a sample of the Merritt Auto- 
matic Trimming Desk, for which it is claimed that it is the only 
perfect and simple print trimmer on the market. One very strong 
point in its favour is the fact, which will appeal strongly to the 
busy man with large batches of toning to get through, that the 
prints can be trimmed equally well wet as dry. Trimming is 
accomplished with great celerity, and the proper squaring presents 
no difficulty. 

The print to be trimmed is passed under the top bar of metal, 
the hinged table is pressed down, and the print evenly and smoothly 
cut. At right angles to the knife a rule is placed, so that the 
squaring of the print is facilitated, and the measurement of the 
exact size to which it is required to cut the photograph is a simple 
matter. It will be at once seen how easy is the working of the 
apparatus. 

These trimmers are made in five sizes, to cut the following 
inches, 814, 10, 1214, 154, and 24, at the following prices respec- 
tively, 7s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 40s., and 70s. ; a treadle is added, if 
required, to the larger sizes at an additional cost of from 3s. to ss. 

This trimmer is both novel in construction and extremely hand 
in use, and we shall be surprised if it is not a great favourite wit 
both the amateur and professional. 


SPECIMEN SETS OF TABLOID PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


ESSRS. BURROUGHS, WELLCOME AND CO., London, 

E.C., have prepared two specimen sets of their well-known 
tabloid chemicals, in order that photographers who have not yet 
given them a trial may have an opportunity of doing so without 
much expense or trouble. 

Specimen set No. 1 contains tabloids sufficient to make 8 oz. of 
standard metol-quinol developer for plates, films, bromide paper, 
and lantern slides, or 4 oz. for gaslight paper, 16 for machine 
development, or 32 for tank development. In addition, 12 oz. 
each of the bleacher and sepia toner necessary for producing 
rich sepia tones on bromide and gaslight papers, or for the intensi- 
fication or reduction of negatives; the price of the specimen set 
is 6d. 

Set No. 2, in addition to the above, contains 4 oz. pyro de- 
veloper, 4 oz. of ammonium persulphate, and ro oz. of gold toning 
for P.O.P., and the price of the set is rs. 

Those who have not yet made acquaintance with this clean, 
convenient, and portable way of having fresh chemicals for every 
conceivable need in photographic manipulation always at hand, 
cannot do better than make a trial bv sending to their dealer or 
to the above address for a 6d. or 1s. packet, and begin to use thenr 
forthwith. 
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Ozobrome in Its Most Recent Aspects.—We have to hand from 
the Ozotype Company, of 1, Weedington Road, Kentish Town, a 
pamphlet giving the latest instructions in the working of the 
ozobrome process of Mr. Manly, a method by which an ordinary 
bromide or gaslight print becomes a basis on which a ‘‘ carbon” 
image may be deposited, or the original bromide or gaslight print 
may act as a chemical transfer surface which can influence the 
formation of a ‘‘carbon”’ image on another sheet, the original 
print being again ready for subsequent use. The bromide or 
gaslight print is well washed to remove the “hypo,” and then it 
is desirable to harden the surface by a five-minutes’ immersion in 
a 10 per cent. solution of formalin, after which ten minutes’ wash- 
ing is required. The print is now immersed in a chemical solu- 
tion that 1s supplied by the Ozotype Company, and which modifies 
the image; and next a sheet of pigment plaster, a material not 
y widely different from carbon tissue, is immersed in the same 


tissue is squeegeed to single transfer paper. This combination 
having been allowed to remain at rest for from fifteen to thirty 
minutes, will, if immersed in warm water, behave just like a sheet 
of exposed carbon tissue that has been squeegeed down to single 
transfer paper, the developed carbon image being formed over the 
bromide image. By subsequent treatment with Howard Farmer's 
reducer, all traces of silver can be removed, and a “carbon ” print 
is thus obtained instead of the original bromide print. This non- 
transfer process is eminently suitable when but one ozobrome is 
wanted, and gives admirable effect with rough bromide papers. 
According to the second or transfer method, the method to be 
adopted when several ozobromes are required from one silver origi- 
nal, the tissue (pigment plaster) is stripped from the bromide print, 
the couple being soaked in cold water to facilitate separation, and 
the pigment plaster is now mounted on a single transfer paper and 
treated with warm water precisely as exposed carbon tissue is 


dish; and when both are well soaked they are slightly rinsed and treated after it has been exposed and mounted on the transfer 
squeegeed together, much in the same way as exposed carbon paper. 
i ARN ME 


Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst’s ‘‘ Butterflies and Moths at 
Home.’’—In spite of the great spread of the study of natural 
history in schools and colleges, it is still true that a great many 
dwellers in large cities know little of the world in which they live 
and of the Nature wonders in which the country life abounds. 
Recognising this, Messrs. Sanders and Crowhurst are issuing ento- 
mological specimens in their natural environment, which may be 


used for the illustration of lectures in the field, class-room, or 
museum. The first series deals with *' Buttertlies and Moths at 
Home," and will be the natural reproductions of Mr. Forrestier's 
photographs in No. 4 of ‘‘Gowan’s Nature Books." Single speci- 
mens, in their natural surroundings, are obtainable at 2s. 6d. each, 
and a list of those already available can be had from Messrs. 
Sanders and Crowhurst, 71, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 
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52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


NSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication) and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxv, and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
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Copyright Limitations. 


(2) A certain scene, building, article, etc., is 
photographed and a copyright taken out. Can 
I take a photograph of the same scene, build- 
p ing, article, etc., from a different position and 


7 still be out of the reach of the law? M. IH. 
? (2) Certainly ; you can go still further if you like, and 
photograph the buiiding or other object trom exactiy 
the same standpoint. "The registration of copyright 
merely protects the photographer’s own actual work—in other words, 
it forbids you to make a copy of his prints, but it does not (and 
cannot) prevent you from photographing the original subject. If 
the original subject is a picture, then, of course, 1n all probability 
it would be registered, and that registration would forbid your 
plotographing it. 


Blue Lines on White Ground. 


Please give me a sensitiser for use in printing from drawings 


to give blue lines on a white ground. DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Güm arabit 5e poco ende vies c odes sel pesas Exe pa die 385 gr. 
Sodium chloride sises ed wean Cesta cina vec det uessums 46 ,, 
Tartaris acid ness Rad dere dna D T ARE a ee ieS 62 ,, 
Perchloride OF Iron «oo reete eie Re rri 113 <5; 
iu Ax —— 3À oz. 


Well-sized smooth paper must be evenly coated with the mixture, 
and dried in the dark. After printing under the tracing, the 
image is developed by treatment in a saturated solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide, the image being fixed in at in 20 solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid. 


Arrowroot Mountant. 


I shall deem it a favour if you will give me a reliable 
formula for making mountant with arrowroot and gelatine. 
G. W. B. 
The following was sent to us some time ago by one of our 
correspondents, who spoke very highlv of it. The weight of 
arrowroot may be increased or otherwise, according to the con- 
sistency required. 


WAIIOWIOOI! issus eco Up Ei ree a ES aE Ee Taa 300 gr. 
(relate.  enudorersaee ec bct Li eta debebis 309 ,, 
Maler lec akt eh Gee saree ane UIDES 6 oz. 


The gelatine should be placed to soak in half of the water, and 
the arrowroot should be made into a stiff paste with part of the 
remaining water, the balance being added with constant stirring 
until it forms a fine cream. The softened gelatine (and the water 
in which it is) should be added to the arrowroot mixture and 
placed in an enamelled saucepan over a gas-stove or fire. The 
mixture should be stirred regularly (in one direction only) until 
it reaches the boiling point. At that stage the mixture will begin 
to change from an opaque fluid and gradually become trans- 
lucent and stiff. As soon as it is clear, it may be removed and 
allowed to cool. The following mixture must then be added 
in a very thin stream, with constant stirring in one direction, 
until thoroughly incorporated :— 


Methylated spirit ....................... —— sonde $ drams. 
Carbolic acid ...... T -———Á—— € 8 drops. 


Prints for Crystoleum Process. 


I have been asked by a lady friend, who is a crystoleum 
painter, how I can make silver prints for her from some 
photographs she desires to paint in the process. I should be 
pleased if you would inform me how this process is worked 
(silver printing), as I understand from her that it is a special 


process. The prints appear to me to be 
ordinary P.O.P., but she informs me this 
is not SO. W. re 
Ordinary gelatino-chloride P.O.P. is not suit- 
ible for this process for various reasons. The 
correct paper to employ for the purpose is that known as * single 
ilbumenised." It can be bought from most of the leading dealers in 
a ready-sensitised condition, in which form it will keep (if carefully 


stored) for several months. It is printed in the same way as ordinary 
P.O.P., but the prints should be made darker than for ordinary 
mounting, in order to allow for the loss of depth which always 
occurs when such prints are mounted in optical contact with 
glass. The toning and fixing is almost exactly as employed for 
ordinary P.O.P. It is advisable to tone the prints somewhat 
browner than for ordinary purposes; if too deeply toned, the 
finished effect is spoiled by a peculiar grey tinge in various parts 
of the subject—more especially in the hair. 


Combination Printing. 


How can I print subject from one negative and clouds from 
another on the same P.O.P. paper? The difficulty I have 
had is that when printing in the clouds after the subject 
(horses), they had somewhat of a spectral appearance with 
skyline. J. P. 
You should send an example so that we can better understand 
your difficulty. In all probabilitv you did not carefully outline 
the horses; the best plan is to make a rough print of them and 
carefully cut them out along the outlines, the figures should be 
pasted on to a piece of thin celluloid and used as a mask when 
printing the background. The mask should be carefully adjusted 
over the horses (being careful that there are no overlapping parts 
on the outline), and the background should then be* printed 
until it 1s correct in density. Another plan, perhaps easier for 
a beginner, is to paint out all the subject, except the horses, 
with photopake, so that nothing but the actual horses are visible. 
Make a print of them upon a piece of P.O.P., and then carefully 
paint them over (on the print) with a thick solution of gamboge, 
being very careful to truthfully follow the outlines. The gam- 
boge will protect the underlying print, and the paper can then 
be adjusted upon the landscape negative and printed until suffi- 
ciently dense. The gamboge can be wiped away in the first 
washing water, and will not affect the print in any way. 
Although it entails some work, the result is usually quite 
satisfactory. 


Negative from Print by Contact. 


I have a print from which I want to make a new negative bv 
contact printing. (1) How must I treat the print to use it to 
make the negative? (2) Is an ordinary plate of extra rapid 
speed suitable for making the new negative? J. J. W. 
It is risky to ** treat" the print in any way if it is at all valuable 
or the only one in your possession. It usually happens that the 
most important one is the one that gets spoilt While it is being 
rendered translucent. We would suggest your using the print with- 
out any preliminary treatment, simply placing it in contact with a 
sheet of glass in the printing frame and placing the dry plate with 
its film side in contact with the face of the print, giving an ex- 
posure to gaslight depending upon the thickness of the paper and 
the density of the print. If you find the grain is too apparent, then 
vou had better try painting the paper side of the print with the 
following mixture : —Canada balsam, 1 part; best turpentine, 2 parts. 
This should be applied to the back of the print two or three times, 
until the paper becomes translucent; its action will be helped if 
the print is held rather near to an open fire in order to warm it 
while the varnish is moist. You had better experiment on a waste 
print or two before tackling the one you intend to use. (2) It can 
be used, but is not nearly so good. for the purpose as a slower kind. 
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UNIFORMITY IN 


WO interesting papers—one on the subject of process work, 

and the other on the theory of development— were read 
at the most recent technical meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society. Mr. E. C. Middleton, a well-known process worker, of 
Birmingham, brought forward a suggestion for securing uni- 
formity in half-tone negatives. He thinks that in block produc- 
tion too much reliance is placed upon the fine-etcher and the 
printer. Fine-etching he holds to be, not a necessity, but a 
clumsy and expensive method of overcomiag the initial mistake 
of starting with a bad negative. If, on the other hand, some 
uniform system can be employed for the consecutive production 
of half-tone negatives, the work of the printer is reduced to a 
mechanical basis, and mistakes are avoided. 

In Mr. Middleton's opinion, the present method is too 
complex. The operator is in the habit of using two stops for 
his half-tone negatives, and in certain cases three or four stops, 
under the impression that no one stop will give the result 
required. The man who works with two stops loses something 
in gradation, his middle tones suffering owing to the jump from 
one stop to another. With three stops he apparently improves 
his middle tone, the jumps are less violent, but there is still no 
really delicate gradation. 

Mr. Middletoa uses onlv one stop. His plan is to keep the 
screen at a fixed distance from the plate, say one-eighth of an 
inch, and so to adjust the diameter of the diaphragm to the 
extension of the camera that the former is alwavs in the same 
proportion, which, in his own case, is 1-3sth of the whole 
extension. The principle was always to maintain the same 
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HALF-TONE NEGATIVES. 


screen distance to the same exposure, so that the same admis- 
sion of light was alwavs obtained. Thus, if the diaphragm 
admitted more light, it would have more ground to cover pro- 
portionatelv, so that its effectiveness would be the same. 

Que or two process workers who were present at the meeting 
held that middle tones could be secured bv using two stops ; but 
Mr. Middleton insisted that the really good worker need only 
use one. The accumulation of the vignetted edges of the dots is 
also a source of trouble when more stops than one are used, 
for with one stop the dot is more definite and black than with 
three. 

Mr. John Sterry then read a paper—one of a series—giving 
the results of some experiments on the action of oxidisers oa 
the development of the latent image. Mr. Sterrv's experiments 
have caused him to confirm the statement of M. Leon Vidal, t» 
the effect that the latent image is not destroyed bv potassium 
bichromate. Mr. Sterry still holds to the hypothesis of primary 
and secondary development, and an interesting discussion 
between him and Dr. Mees took place on this subject. Dr. 
Mees, who found the destruction of the latent image under 
potassium bichromate to be so nearly complete as to make it 
seemingly unnecessarv to continue the experiment until it was 
actually complete, objects to the hvpothesis of primary and 
secondary development. — The reinforcement of the image from 
other portions of the plate which are not exposed, if it goes on 
at all, must go on to a very small extent indeed, and cannot 
account for the very great images which, under secondary de- 
velopment, are required to be built up. 
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LEEDS CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


HE members’ exhibition of work held in the Thoresby Rooms, 
Park Street, on the 26th and 27th February, was a great 
success in many ways. The council of the (Leeds) Camera Club, 
no doubt having in view the '* Northern ? at Liverpool, and pro- 
bably with thought of the rapidly approaching return visit of the 
" Northern" at Leeds, wisely decided to encourage the members 
of the club by holding a full-dress rehearsal, to which the public 
were specially invited. Just short of roo exhibits were tastefully 
hung on a suitable background, and made a very creditable show. 
A noticeable feature of the display was the fact that some of the 
club's older workers had abstained from exhibiting, and their places 
were taken up by the younger and less experienced members, 
amongst whom we may include Mr. Harold G. Grainger, who con- 
tributed about ten excellent examples. His “ Dewy Dawn” is a 
wellcomposed subject, with plenty of breadth. “Morning Mist" 
is on different lines, and is a good rendering of early morning mist. 
At an early date we shall have the pleasure of reproducing some of 
Mr. Grainger's work. 


(Specially contributed by our Yorkshire Representative.) 


John Lax contributed one or two figure studies fairly well com- 
posed, but apparently no consideration has been given to the light- 
ing of the subjects, with the exception of one, and that was not 
new work. Similar subjects by Mr. Chas. W. Dyall show up much 
better in this respect. Mr. Cohen subinitted figure studies disclosing 
evidence of very careful arranging of the groups, which, however, 
were lacking in concentration of interest. Want of space makes it 
impossible to do more than merely notice the fact that Messrs. C. 
B. Howdill, John Mackenzie, W. H. Reed, C. P. Finn, T. O. 
Vause, W. Handlev, F. G. Issott, and others, contributed work of 
good standard qualitv. 

A lantern lecture proved very attractive each evening, and the 
attendance of the public was well maintained during the whole of 
the two days. . 

Many of the visitors regretted that the exhibition was not 
open longer, and a suggestion is thrown ont that the council arrange 
for a series of small exhibitions in these rooms, which are eminentiy 
suitable for the purpose. 
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HOUGHTONS', LTD., LIST OF NEW CAMERAS 
FOR 1907. 


OUGHTONS, LTD., of SS, Hiph Holborn, send us a 

pamphlet entitled " New Cameras for 1907." They draw 
special attention to the well-known " Klito’ series of magazine 
cameras, the * Holborn Reflex," the new Folding Klitos, and the 
Ariel series, the Ticka, and one range of roll-film and field cameras. 
Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., claim to be the largest manufacturers of 
cameras and photographic apparatus in Great Britain, and 
the present list is of special interest in that practically all the 
cameras described in it are made at their own works in London, 
and this list assures us that their productions for the season 19o7 
will be well in advance of former vears, and that they will place 
the very best apparatus in the hands of the amateur at a reason- 
able price. 


Annual Sale at the City Sale and Exchange.—At the chief 
depot of the City Sale and Exchange, go, Fleet Street, E.C., the 
annual sale is being held, and all goods either shop-soiled or 
second-hand are being cleared at the lowest possible prices. Some 
remarkable bargains are to be had, and a special sale list has been 
issued containing descriptions of about 400 cameras and lenses for 
sale by the Fleet Street branch, a copy of which will be sent post 
free to readers of this paper on receipt of a postcard mentioning 
name and address. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
eent post freo on date of publication. 

United Kingdom | 

Pcstal Union 


Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, rss. 
Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & Viney, Lo. 
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LREADY the spring! 
Here and there as one 
takes one’s walks 
along country lanes 
there is evidence that 
the great quickening 
influence of spring has 
been silently and in- 
visiblv at work for 

some time, and now 
fresh. green spears of 
eager leaves spring 
from thesoft earth and 
pierce the sheltering 
cover of last year's 
dead  foliape, whilst 
hawthorn and briar 
show where in a few 
days—a few hours-—will start the myriad sparkling 
emeralds of the new year’s growth. Summer and 
winter, seedtime and harvest, follow one another with 
unfailing certainty, what though disappointment attends 
the advent of each; and now on the threshold of the 
Spring of 1907 our Special Number heralds the season 
precious to every lover of Nature and everyone who 
delights to portray her varied moods; and we trust good 
readers who are with us now will, together with a friend 
or two each, be with us also when, some months distant, 
we have to record the closing hours of the present year, 
so full of promise and bright expectations. 


Endeavouring to make the present '' Special 
Number " of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER as useful 
and as widely interesting as possible, we have been com- 
pelled to hold over until next week a good deal of 
current matter, especially the reports of the Leicester 
and Leicestershire Exhibition, the Ashton-under-Lyne 
Exhibition, and other items. 


| NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


This week we publish on advt. page xli the awards 
made in our fifth Winter Competition, and a list of 
marks as far as they are made up to the hour of going 
to press. The sixth competition now commences, and 
entry form will be found on advt. page xliii. "This 
competition closes on March 25, and is the last of the 
present series. 2 g p 
That old problem the separation of gold from sea 
water came before a Court of Justice last week, the 
dispute being as to money lent and the preservation of 
the secret, but it was stated that about one-fifth of a 
grain of gold had been separated from each ton of 
water in an experiment carried on at Hayling Island, or, 
roughly speaking, 500 tons of water gave one guinea's 
worth of gold. Practically all extraction methods from 
sea water are electrolvtic in their nature, and are com- 
parable to the separation of gold from a toning bath by 
the action of silver in the print. Sea water itself is, 
however, so poor in gold that its toning action on a 
print is negligible. 2 o2 B 
The newspapers are guying the portrait painted from 
photographs by telling the story of an American 
millionaire whose friends clubbed together to present 
him with a surprise in the form of a full-length portrait 
painted in oil colours, but the conditions necessitated 
the painting of this without sittings, indeed, from photo- 
graphs. Our millionaire ‘‘ looked ruefully at the 
picture," we are told, but after some consideration he 
cheered up, as he had found a use for the portrait, so he 
set it up as a target in his private shooting gallery. Of 
course the newspapers do not give names, but the story 
is good of its kind, and may illustrate the fact that, not- 
withstanding that admirable portraits are as frequently 
made bv photography as by painting, the painting 
wholly from photographs is seldom even tolerable, but 
in saying this we in no way minimise the service which 
photographs may render as ancillary to sittings. 


N THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for February 12 was 

published an account of the general scheme of what 

cannot fail to be a really great international exhibi- 
tion—7 he International Irish Exhibition. It will be opened 
about May 1, and will continue during the summer, and, as 
has been already recorded in the daily press, it is anticipated 
that His Majesty King Edward will formally open the 
exhibition. 

Preparations have been in progress since 1903. Yet, 
strange to say, such is the non-conductivity to news of the 
breezes that ruffle the Irish Sea, it is only now that even 
the minority of people in Great Britain are aware of the 
great event that is going forward in the Sister Isle, whilst the 
majority remain in blissful ignorance of the matter. The 
International Irish Exhibition will have a particu!ar signifi- 
cance for photographers, and the early part of May will 
witness in Dublin the double event of the annual exhibition 
of the Photographic Society of Ireland, and the opening of 
the International, which, if all goes well, will include one 
of the most impressive and representative collections of 
pictorial photography by all nations that has ever been 
brought together. 

With the Photographic Society of Ireland's Exhibition I 
will deal presently, but first I want to make my readers 
acquainted with the generous, and even flattering, recogni- 
tion which Ireland is extending to photography on the 
great occasion when all nations, through their exhibits, will 
enjoy the hospitality of a nation whose real worth and pos- 
sibilities are perhaps least understood in England, where 
they should be known best—a nation the future of which 
must eventually be great and prosperous in proportion to 
the trouble which, looked back upon, will then be remem- 
bered as having surrounded its past. 

Briefly, as already recounted by our special correspon- 
dent, the site near Balls Bridge, comprising Herbert Park 
and adjoining grounds, is ideal as regards situation. It is a 
sort of ganglion of tram-car nerves, which place it in touch 
with every part of Dublin and its suburbs, yet sufficiently 
removed from the more congested portion of the city that 
the sweet airs that have for ever contributed to Ireland’s 
health and fertility may, through the warmer months, 
breathe delight to the hearts and minds of the thousands 
who will visit the exhibition during the period of its 
existence. 

The Photographic Society of Ireland, one of the oldest 
photographic societies in existence, and conducting its 
useful work in a dignified manner, approached the Inter- 
national Exhibition authorities with a view to the forming 
of a representative photographic section. The proposal 
being favourably received, I, as a member of that society, 
had the opportunity of offering such advice as past expe- 
rience at St. Louis and elsewhere made it possible for me to 
give. In December last, at the invitation of the Chief 
Executive Officer of the International Exhibition, I visited 
Dublin, and, as one of a committee appointed by the Photo- 
graphic Society of Ireland, attended a conference at the 
Exhibition Buildings. 

As the result of that meeting and other negotiations a 
special gallery, of ample proportions, will be constructed 
as an annexe to the Fine Art Gallery, which will be one 
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of the most distinguished sections of the whole exhibition. 
Thus photography will be practically under the same roof 
as the oil paintings, water colours, and engravings drawn 
from sources throughout the world. 

At the request of the Photographic Society of Ireland 
and the International Exhibition Executive, I have accepted 
the responsibility of selecting, gathering together, and 
finaly hanging the whole of the photographs, of which I 
expect there will be about 500—an onerous task, verily, and 
one in the fulfilment of which I have several times during 
the past two or three months had momentary misgivings. 
I am, however, now confident of giving my Irish friends 
an eminently satisfactory collection of pictorial photography 
from America, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Great 
Britain, also I expect to add a small and interesting collec- 
tion from Holland, Belgium, and other European countries, 
of whose products in the realm of artistic photography too 
little is known in this country. 

As Ireland and her people are on this occasion acting as 
hosts, and providing, with characteristc generosity, space 
and accommodation, I propose to make a separate and in- 
dependent group of work by Irish photographers, in respect 
of which 150 invitations to submit work for selection have 
been issued. Peradventure, in this Irish collection a sur- 
prise awaits the critic. 

I am very proud of and grateful for the kind and hearty 
co-operation which is being given me by M. R. Demachy, 
which makes me sure of a fine group of French work, whilst 
the enthusiastic help of Herr Matthies-Masuren, supple- 
mented by the advice of Mr. Hoppé, will secure for Dublin 
probably the best collection of the German and Austrian 
School which has ever been seen in the United Kingdom. 
Although Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, in the course of a very 
friendly and sympathetic correspondence, expresses his in- 
ability to support me with the forces of the Photo-Secession, 
I am glad to say that the American School will, nevertheless, 
be efficiently represented. 

In getting together the British work, my object will not 
be so much to include the works of the greatest number of 
good workers as making the collection as representative of 
the best that Great Britain has done, and hence it may be 
that there will be some the excellence of whose work would 
justify them being included, whom nevertheless it will be 
impossible to invite; and, acting on the precedent of the 
St. Louis Exposition, all exhibits will be by invitation. . 

I record it, to the credit of the exhibition authorities, 
that no difficulty was made as regards the cost of carriage, 
packing, etc., of exhibits, the intention being that individual 
exhibitors who are kind enough to lend their work shall be 
put to no expense. The exhibits will be duly hung on 
walls suitably draped and decorated, according to my 
own coloured sketches—a sage-green background broken 
into panels with strips of white wood and a white 
moulding, surmounted by a frieze in grey. This represents 
generally the scheme for the walls. At the time of writing 
this brief notice, I am issuing the invitations to British 
exhibitors, and I rely on their support. The pictures can 
either be delivered by hand to the London agents, Messrs. 
R. Dollman and Son, 6, New Compton Street, Soho (nearly 
opposite the Palace Theatre), where they will be packed 
and forwarded to Dublin; or they may be sent direct, car- 
riage forward, to PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION, International 
Irish Exhibition, Balls Bridge, Dublin. 
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THB PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF IRELAND'S ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


I have always felt a special friendliness for this annual 
evént, and in view of the additional interest which Dublin 
will attract this year, on account of her International Irish 
Exhibition, I hope that British exhibitors will support the 
competitive open classes for prints and slides. If the 
distance, etc., presents any difficulty, I hereby undertake 
to see British and European exhibits packed and despatched 
to Dublin if delivered free at this office, 52, Long Acre, not 
later than April 12. I will send entry form on application. 
Entries close in Dublin on April 21, and pictures can be sent 
there direct at exhibitors own expense. Gold, silver, and 
bronze medals are offered. 

I have bcen invitcd to judge the pictures, and when visit- 
ing Dublin for that purpose shall remain to personally 
superintend the hanging of the pictures in the International 
Exhibition. 

Dublin, thanks to the service of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, is not nearly so far off or so 
inaccessible as the majority of English people seem to think. 
You can fulfil all the day's and evening’s duties in London, 
leave Euston in a sumptuously appointed train at about 
10.15 p.m., and, passing thence into one of the finest 
appointed packet boats in the kingdom, the steward will 


A COPY OF MY BEST 


‘HAVE a new Competition to announce, and it is this: 

that any number of readers may secure a copy of my 
picture, * Melton Meadows," without its costing them any- 
thing. Two or three years ago I offered what I then believed 
to be the last available copy of * Melton Meadows," for the 
longest list of photographers who had not hitherto taken in 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. Quite lately I have dis- 
covered that a duplicate copy has been touring around 
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VERY week goes to prove the truth of my assertion 

made last week, that the amateur photographer does 

not use his common sense. For instance, one corre- 
spondent writes referring to two developing formule I 
published some time ago, and says that he has tried both 
with some plates he exposed, and nothing happened! Pre- 
sumably, therefore, he concludes that my formule are 
wrong. Now, if he would but use his common sense, he 
would see that with the formule including pyro, and an 
alkali, say carbonate of soda, or ammonia, if the mix- 
ture be poured over a plate which has been exposed to light 
something MUST happen. What so many people seem to 
lose sight of is that there is nothing mysterious or un- 
accountable in the ordinary processes of photography— 
mix this and that, and do so-and-so, and the result 1s 
inevitablc. 

In the particular case quoted I say to my friend, “ You must 
have omitted something from your developer, or you did 
not expose your plates." I know, of course, that something 
of this kind has happened, but of course he cannot admit it 
—he is confident that he mixcd the developer according to 
formula, and is equally confident that he had exposed his 
plates; he feels quite sure the fault is not with him, and it 
is difficult to persuade him that the consequences of pour- 
ing that developer on an exposed plate are so fixed and in- 
evitable, they are so impossible of alteration or failure, that 
the only element of uncertainty which remains—the only 


PICTURE FOR 


a series of elementary chapters with Illustrations of common ., - 
error) by beginners, with their cause and remedy described 


wake you from a comfortable slumber to tell you you are 
in Dublin Bay, and that breakfast is ready in the saloom 
So little fatigue attends this journey that you can spend 
a long day in Dublin and return by the night mail of the ` 
same day, and breakfast in London, thus being only absent 
from your usual groove one day. 

I shall anon report progress at Dublin; meanwhile, I want 
to interest all my readers. 


THE CITY OF BELFAST Y.M.C.A. CAMERA CLUB. 


will hold its seventh photographic exhibition at the 
Y.M.C.A. Hall, Belfast, April 17 to 19. There will be 
open classes, as well as those for members. In the former, 
silver and bronze medals are offered, and a gold award 
in the Champion Class. Mr. F. J. Mortimer will be the 
judge. All exhibits must be sent in, carriage paid, at 
latest, by April 13, and all exhibits entered on special entry 
form for the two exhibitions, will be conveyed from Belfast 
to Dublin carriage free, and a special award will be given 
for the best picture entered for the two exhibitions. Entry 
forms from the secretaries. Mr. J. M. Busby, 1, Belgravia 
Avenue, Belfast, and J. B. Glass, 44, Cromwell Road, 
Belfast. 


NOTHING. 


various Continental exhibitions, and has at last come home 
to roost. I shall offer this, suitably framed, as first prize in 
a new competition, and shall make a large number of re- 
duced copies, and these I shall offer as other prizes, but I 
want a week to revise the details of my scheme. So, if you 
want a signed original print of what most critics have agreed 
is the best picture I have ever done, look out for next week’s 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
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thing in the whole transaction which must be suspected if 
the result is abnormal—is the man who prepared the de- 
veloper, and who was supposed to have exposed the plate. 
He says, " nothing happened." Of course, I do not mean 
to say that, given an exposed plate, and a developer 
containing the reagent—pyro, hydroquinone, metol, or 
what not—and an alkali a satisfactory result must 
necessarily occur. Of course not, but I do maintain 
that something will happen. Common sense tells one 
that. 

Again, a young man brings certain negatives to me which 
he savs he has exposed according to exposure meter, and 
has developed them with either pyro-soda or rodinal, yet 
most of them are badly fogged, and he wants to know why. 
Well, I felt inclined to say, “Because, my friend, you 
fogged them.” I cannot say when or how, but there it is, 
and you, and you alone, can possibly be the cause of that 
fog. Of course, he could not understand this; he was so 
confident he had left undone nothing he should have done, 
and had done nothing amiss. 

It often happens that I get inquiries from novices who 
through some oversight or error, have got into trouble, and 
coming to me, they expect that I shall discover the source 
of the trouble to be in some profound mystery of which 
they have been the victim, and of course, as a last resort, 
an attempt is made to lay blame on the riaker of the plate. 
Then I usually get cross, because, considering how well 
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and how uniformly the plate-makers have treated us, it 
seems a trifle' mean to jump at the conclusion that the first 
difficulty we meet with is to be laid to the blame of the 
plate manufacturer. As a matter of fact, any fault in dry 
plates at the present day may be said not to exist, so don't 
think to get out of your responsibilities by sayimg, “ The 
plates must be bad." 

The regular reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
knows that I usually have some two or three pages which 
I devote each week to a straight talk on simple matters, 
generally basing them on faults in some prints which 
readers may have sent to me for my advice and criti- 
cism. 

This week, being a Special Number, the space usually 
allotted to various sections has been somewhat altered in 
order to make a more generally interesting number, and so 
I am compelled to restrict my remarks for beginners to a 
little more than a page, but with the fixed intention of 
giving my novice readers a longer story next week. Now, 
do please remember that if you do what is prescribed in 
the printed instructions the results must be according to 
expectation, and whilst, as I have so often advertised, I am 
most glad to help anyone who comes along, I am convinced 
that the majority of the questions asked could be answered 
by the inquirer himself if he would but apply a little com- 
mon sense and banish the idea that there is anything in the 
photographic process more mysterious than that 2 and 2 
make 4. 

I do not want to be egotistical, but I receive so many 
letters telling me how useful the weekly elementary lessons 
are, that I am bound to believe that they really have been 
useful. The winner of the prize in the last Beginners’ Com- 
petition writes of his print as follows:— 

* Whatever merit the print possesses is due to you, as I 
have worked almost entirely by myself, and have learnt my 
photography from the 'Beginner's Column’ and similar 
articles in THE A. P., the print being the result of your 
instructions regarding how to take portraits in an ordinary 
room. 

“Twelve months ago I saw the carbon process, and I 
have used it almost exclusively ever since. 

“I have had no one to compare prints with, as the two or 
three photographic friends I have do not work on the same 
lines as myself, and are not, therefore, of much assistance 
to me. 

* Again thanking you for the great encouragement you 
have given me." 

But now just a word as to work to be done at the present 
time. Easter is only just ahead of us, and Easter means 
for nearly every one a little time at least which one may 
call one's own, and if the weather be but tolerable it should 
mean healthy outdoor exercise whilst looking for pic- 
tures. | 

What will you photograph? The fields are bare, and 
hedgerows and trees viewed from a little distance have 
made no change from the blackness of winter. On the 
whole, landscape is more difficult, and less inspiriting just 
now than at any other time of the year, and one must 
depend for pleasing effect on the sunlight and shadows if 
they exist. - 2. 

On page 247 this week will be found the reproduction 
of a very early print of mine, made I am afraid to say how 
many years ago, and it was an attempt to suggest the 
sparkle of early spring sunshine, which serves one's hopes 
and spirits in a tantalising manner, because the keen 
wind meanwhile withers one, and if then the sky be clear 
and cloudless it is very difficult to do anything satisfactory 
—the tree stems look hard and wire-like, and the lights 
and shades are harsh, but if we are fortunate enough to 
secure a good bank of clouds and a flood of light across 
the picture the results may be very pleasing. 

Let me advise during the Easter holidays that very full 
exposures be given, and that the negatives be kept very 
thin by diluting the developer and stopping development 
in good time. There is apt to be an absence of 
atmosphere in the early spring, except when there is so 
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much that everything is obliterated in deep fog, and so 
all the softening one can get may be required to blend and 
I don't say this print of mine 
achieves the desired result by a long way—lI said it was 
made many years ago—still I think it is on the right lines 
somehow, and certainly to me reveals vividly the feeling 
of a sunny March day. On this page I reproduce an 
exceedingly pretty little print, which I have chosen from 
the week's usual full basket. The sender says: “I have 
only just started photography— since Christmas last—and 
have devoured THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER eagerly each 
week. I have only a hand magazine camera, a ‘ Midge’ 
taking plates 54 by 34. Needless to say, I 
have spoilt many plates—your ‘Little Books’ have re- 


claimed several. According to the ideas I have formed the 


enclosed bit of Wimbledon Woods is the best I have done.” 


Iw po a A | 
r NEL o DM 


The working particulars our correspondent gives are : 
February, noon, weak sunlight, Wellington “ Speedy ' 
plate, F/16, six seconds—developed with pyro-soda and 
printed on Wellington S.C.P. ! 
On the whole I do not feel disposed to find much fault 
with this little print—from the point of view of composition 
the branch crossing almost horizontally at the top of the 
print is unfortunate, and the chief group of birch trees is 
perhaps a little too accurately in the centre; then, again, 
the sky is of uniform tone, which in nature is impossible ; 
it must always be graduated—lighter in one part than in 
another. But the producer has avoided harshness and 
excessive brilliance in contrast, which is gratifying. 
Precisely why I have condemned the composition the 
present occasion offers me no opportunity of explaining, it 
would take too long, so such matters must occupy us on 
another occasion. A. H. H. 
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we think 
pages 249, 
high standard. 


F there were no flowers! 

To attempt to imagine 
such an appalling state 
affairs it would first be 
necessary at one fell swoop to 
obliterate from conception prac- 
tically every form of historic 
decoration. For is there a single 
example of human ingenuity— of 
construction or design—into which 
the mind of man has not at 
some time or other introduced, 
and generaly, as a matter of course, introduces, 
the semblance or inspiration, however bastardised, 
of a flower, leaf, or plant of some kind?  Scarcely. 
Allart is imbued with the flower motif; all religion 
is instinct with it. Philosophy gives us the '' language 
of flowers"; even philology sanctions  ''flowers 
of speech " ; and endless examples could be quoted 
to prove how intimately associated with flowers is the 
human mind and conscience. 

Neither is this flower-motif associated with anything 
but moral excellence. However vile of execution, the 
intention—however regardless of taste—is always in 
the best and most pleasing interests of humanity. Look 
around, and, if you have never seen it before, it will at 
once be borne in upon you how complex, how popular; 
how indispensably universal in form, treatment, and 
colour, good and bad, are the decorative uses to which 
the general characteristics of flowers are applied. 
Flowers on plates, tiles, clocks, walls; boots, blouses, 
buttons, bottles; machinery, buildings, parasols, adver- 
tisements—floral decoration is on everything and every- 


where. Why? 
The reason is, doubtless, to be found in the 
fact of their universal beauty and simplicity, — For 


flowers are for the most part simple things—things 
elemental still, the most artificial of them, pace the 
£reen carnation, the blue rose when it comes, and the 
rest of them; emblems of pleasure and rejoicing, of sad- 
ness and tragedy, but essentially of gentle and demure 
tegard for circumstances, however incongruously and 
unhappily placed. Now and then there mav even be 
discerned among them a certain quiet humour—define 
it how vou will; sometimes a witty impertinence of 
petal, an eccentric flourish of tendril; a suggestion in 
rare individuals of magic and evil intent; but for me, at 
least from the point of view I approach them, there is 
not a solitary instance of caricature! Imitation there 
may be, caricature there is not. If occasionally a 
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WE have pleasure in introducing to our readers 
it will be at once admitted has in the Power studies 

251, 253, and 255, carried this particular 

We have long felt that notonly 

poetry of lighting is what has been required in flower photography. 

further illustrations of Mr. 
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BY LIONEL HAWEIS 


a comparatively new worker, who 
which will be found on 
anch of photography to a remarkably 
arrangement but a certain 
We hope to give 


decorative 


Lionel Haweis’s work very shortly. 


thistle commands an expletive, to be nettled is quite 
another matter; but is there one single vegetable of 
them all inspires a retort? If so, I do not know the 
flower; nor have I heard the retort—courteous, of 
course. Also, it would seem that, incapable as they 
are of true mimicry, flowers are equally immune to 
ridicule; for to effect a caricature, intentionally or 
otherwise, is to have the laugh against you—wall- 
paper manufacturers and some others excepted. 

So that at last I come to my long-anticipated and 
not, perhaps, very original conclusion, that flowers, as 
a class, are altogether delightful folk, serious, humor- 
ous, patient—just as you like to take them; but, after 
all and before all, indispensable adjuncts of human 
happiness and enjoyment, of human emotions in general, 
and especially worthy the best efforts and intuitions of 
the sympathetic photographer. 

To be practical, I exposed and wasted many a plate 
before I felt I had captured anvthing of the spirit of my 
‘crowned clients." But the fact that at long length 
struck me, perhaps whimsically, but very forcibly too, 
was that which I have already endeavoured to point, 
namely, that never once have I succeeded in blundering 
upon a photographic freak, much less a caricature, of a 
flower. Of course, in the matter of human faces, I, with 
others, have had mv successes— caricatures as humorous 
as they were unintentional. One at least should have 
cost me a legacy. That it did not was because the dear 
old lady saw no humour in my picture of her. She was 
not even annoved; she called it '* a capital likeness, con- 
sidering.” But I destroyed the negative and, I believe, 
burnt the print. 

And likewise I have had to destroy many and many a 
negative of my floral and leafage friends; but not be- 
cause they were in any way humorous. That I should 
never have produced a caricature of a flower should 
argue either that I have no conception of humour— 
this plea I deprecate on the score of present company— 
or else that there is nothing in a flower to caricature— 
but this I deny. The personality of flowers is distinct 
and varied enough for all who love and strive to under- 
stand them; though it may well be, and it probably is 
so, that the expression on their pretty faces is too 
intangible, too remote from human standards, too fleet- 
ing, and, above all, too simple to be engaged in the 
toils of human laughter. Do I want to mimic my lady 
Rose of her flauntingness, poke fun at Miss Violet for 
her absurd reticence, pass a gibe at Master Foxglove 
for the vanity and conceit of his truculent bearing? 
No; I am satisfied that I have not done so, and I would 
not trv, and—I will have this wall-paper off next week. 
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Knowing little of lighting, my first attempts at 
flower portraiture were depressing and expensive. 
After a melancholy period of chemical reticences and 
abysmal fogs, I began to inquire whether I was not 
indeed, on a wrong tack. Unhappily, the steps which 
led to this ample conversion took me in the first in- 
stance, perhaps not unnaturally, towards the conserva- 
tory. It was therefore quite in the nature of things 
that the abundance proved confusing, the light all- 
overish; moreover, the tiled floor was slippery. This 
last defect I overcame by means of corks on the tripod 
legs; the other two were apparently, uncontrollable. 
The gardener also objected. My own bedroom being 
forbidden territory, I relieved myself of his and others’ 
more than espionage by a secret compact with our maid, 
because—I hasten to add—her attic had a north light. 
However, the reason was deemed insufficient, and I 
threw up the game with a shrug. 

Years later, in lodgings, it was different. So long as 
I cleared up afterwards, nothing mattered—not even 
tne clearing up. Beside the window I rigged up a most 
effective: and permanent flower-studio, and, if it will 
interest you, this is how I did it. 

The room I hired had but one window, set almost in 
the corner of it, by a builder whose conscience was 


actuated solely by a consideration of exterior appear- . 


ances. In order fully to appreciate the beautiful sim- 
plicity of his mental attitude, you must have seen the 
outside of that house. 
the flat-hend wreaks his will of the site. Parallel with 
the window, and lengthwise, I placed an ordinary deal 
table, the narrow end up against the partition wall, so 
that the centre of the table measured about four feet 
from my only source of light. Then I tacked a white 
uncreased sheet of paper to the partition wall two feet 
above table level, to hang against the wall down on to 
and along the table in the direction of my quarter-plate 
camera, perched, if you will, on some books. By this 
simple means I accomplished a capital continuation 
background. 

My attention was next directed to the window, which 
I curtained first with white muslin from top to bottom, 
and over that with dark blue sateen in two sections— 
one curtain for top light, and one for side light—to 
slide with small rings along wires. The light I then 
found was entirely under control. 

The rest was merely a matter of trial, and a short 
experience very soon enabled me, as it will enable 
others, if they care to try, to gauge the light to a 
nicety. For instance: the white muslin blind never 
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being disturbed, the lower dark curtain, half with- 
drawn, gave a fairly strong diffused side-light. Dis- 
placement of the top dark curtain rendered the light 
admitted thereby less strong and more diffused ; and 
when the light admitted by the withdrawal of either of 
these dark curtains was tempered by small, inter- 
mediate screens of blue or pink muslin, as the subject 
might suggest, or sometimes by an opaque screen 
(each of these little contrivances were about eighteen 
inches square), it became comparatively easy to illumi- 
nate quite small individual portions of a blossom, and 
even to choose a petal or a leaf. 

Gradually several other expedients suggested them- 
selves; one of which, I may mention, was a long card, 
four feet by two feet, scored across the centre so as to 
bend at right angles to form a ''ceiling ’’ and one 
“ wall," the said ‘‘ wall '' having a two-inch hole cut in 
it three inches or so from the ''ceiling,"' for the pur- 
pose of admitting a pencil of light to settle on, say, the 
tip-top blossom of all. The ‘‘ ceiling "" on the shadow 
side, of course, needed support, and this I effected by 
means of two two-foot sticks fixed vertically to the card 
by means of two tacks. Primitive, but effective. I 
recommend a trial. 

The background was also found to be very useful if, 
when made of Bristol boards, it was curved concave or 
convex behind the floral sitter, thereby creating a 
natural shadow either top or bottom, or at the sides, or 
both—that is, from corner to corner. This was a first- 
class graduated ground, giving great depth and soft- 
ness. 

If I have not adorned. the tale, I have now said 
enough to point the moral, and the moral is this. I 
doubt if there is a simpler or cheaper or more effective 
method of learning the principles of ‘‘ lighting ’’ than 
by a self-imposed course of flower portraiture. Of 
course, everything is on the diminutive scale, including 
expenses, and this last is a great consideration to many 
enthusiastic, intelligent, but alas! often penurious 
workers. 

: For the rest, I find flower portraiture much more de- 
lightful than the miscellaneous reproduction of one’s 
friends, many of whom are not beautiful at all, and 
some — indeed, my beautiful friends are few and 
far between. As for freaks, it may be that the 
improvements on my early methods have now placed 
me beyond the pale. Also flowers, unlike human 
faces, never — well, hardly ever — seem to need 
retouching. 

Why is that, I wonder? 


— 
TONING BROMIDE PRINTS. 


To following formulæ for obtaining coloured bromide prints 
equal to carbons in quality and at the same time very perma- 
nent are probably new to the majority of workers. 


Blue tones may be produced by using this solution : — 


Ferrie: £hloride 4 ose teet eus I drm 
Cirie acid ooi e reste eee ree euni eK d 11% oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide ..................... 412 drm 
Lead nitrate osrensnicesresnns net eene reas yy; 
Distilled: water ....essssssseesososesososessseeo 22 Oz. 


Dissolve each of the ingredients separately in, part of the water, and 
then mix together. 
Violet tones require two baths :— 


A.—EFerrnie oxalate 5e uescoo sese re ee na or Ee 14 drm. 
Potassium ferricyanide ................... 12 yy 
Distilled: water 2:5. ee toe ere an oed aoo sees I25 Oz. 

Bi Copper Chloride: ues rione oen ede 2 drm 
br Ac 25 oz 


To both solutions, ammonium carbonate is added until the precipi- 
tate which forms at first is re-dissolved. The prints are soaked in 
A until they turn blue, and then, without washing, placed in B, 
where, with occasional rocking, they are left to reach the desired 
shade of violet. 

A rich brown is produced in the following bath : — 


Lead, mitrite 2 eie esee ei aoa X Uuse qo atu uns I4 drm. 
Potassium  ferrocyanide (mo? ferri- 

cvanide) .......... eee eene e eene nennen 1l T 
Uranium. nitrate ssesssscessesssesessovissisono I ja 
Cune acid iucdecon tace yaeoevesenvs aa 214 oz. 
iti cT 28 


Each of the ingredients should be dissolved separately in part of 
the water, and the print immersed in the mixture until the desired 
colour is reached. 

A very fine red colour may be obtained by adding to the above 
bath 2% oz. of a 1 per cent. solution of ammonium chloride.— 
EG. 
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SUNSHINE IN MARCH, 


Referred to in the Editor's 
“ Elementary Lesson” this week. 


Dy C.3. MASON. 
E know the answer we usually get 
when showing to a connoisseur a 
picture of mist: '' That is good; that 
\ has atmosphere." Whereby the impression 
given is that there is no such thing as clear 
N atmosphere, or, at any rate, that clear 
~ _ atmosphere is a thing which the photo- 
graphic artist should regard as baneful. 
Yet we remember that the clearness of the atmosphere 
has often delighted us. We have looked across a 
valley in some gravelly country, and been charmed 
by the crystal clearness of a pine wood after rain, 
or while rain was falling; its intense blue-greens 
and reds shining like pebbles in the bottom of 
a spring. Or, perhaps, it was a beech wood on 
a slope of chalk dcwns, shining with colours different 
but equally brilliant, through a clear moist atmosphere. 
No; it is not wrong to photograph clear atmospheres. 
[t seems to be overlooked that perspective, with the 
play of light, will often quite sufficiently indicate dis- 
tance. How about Canaletto? Neither are clearness 
and mist the exclusive property each of a particular 
season. We shall find, if we observe, that Nature is 

too great to be narrowly classified. 

I speak thus of clearness because it is a characteristic 
of the pictures which form the subject of this note. Of 
them I would say: they have weather, and also perhaps 
they show the season. It was on one of those shortest 
days of the year, about a week before Christmas, that 
the miracles occurred which gave them being; would 
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Two Town PICTURES 


A Nole and Iwo lustrafions 


any other season give such luminous shadows? Those 
shining surfaces; would a summer shower produce 
them? They have had some twelve hours or more 
steady downpour, through a long winter night. The 


sun—such as it is—has been out for an hour or two, 
and, as it is now nearing noon, this street will get very 


little, if any, more of it. A street, we may say, full of 
shadow, yet there is more light than shadow. Ultra- 
rapid plates were used, which being slightly colour- 
sensitive, have given a tone to the sky. It would prob- 
ably have been a more interesting tone had ortho- 
chromatic plates been used. In spite of this defect, 
however, I hope that these pictures do, as suggested, 
show the season; which may, perhaps, be thought a 
more difficult matter in the case of town than in the 
case of country views. 

In these old houses, it will be noticed, the lines have 
a way of their own. They have known stresses and 
strains, and have stood them. They belong to that 
class of works wherein limited means are made to reach 
as far as they safely may. It is the class to which most 
human works belong, and wherein lies, as far as I can 
see, most beauty. 
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FLOWER Srupy. 
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A STORY. 
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SN k MONGST picture in every wave’’ is easily 


m the jour- caught. 
Pet Ses Many a portrait or figure-study, 
whose melan- many a hasty travel snapshot, many LA 
choly task it a quiet landscape, tells a ‘* round, Ty 


is to cater for  unvarnished tale," and tells it uncommonly well too. 
the illustrated These things are not great works of temperamental art, 
papers, there is perhaps, but they serve their purpose. Furthermore, 
a common say- mark this: they are strong, to a certain degree; strong 


/( wm V3 ing that “a in a way that meaningless, wishy-washy affected 
ii ( Ñ Mee y . . 7 ei lis T . 5» è . E 

[^ \ BAAR picture is no good unless it tells studies," and so forth—things which have no real 
| \ ) à ES . í . . . k . 

T d “aN a story." The phrase 1s, of intention behind them—can never be. It is no mere 

Fi Y i>} course, the cheapest sort of cant, mundane catchpenny advice to say, ** Have an idea for a 

7 E Gi’ | and means nothing outside Fleet story in your mind before you take your picture." Un- 

E m Street, where artistic taste 1S fortunately, the word ‘‘ story ” has a hackneyed taint. It 

y- ruled by the pennies and six- means too little, to most people. That is why '' the 


Ê 
tU pences of the multitude who patronise picture which tells a story ” always raises such a pity- 
X bookstalls. Nevertheless there is ing smile on the face of the Superior Person, whenever 
A J the germ of reason in this desire for anyone ventures to mention the atrocity in his presence. 
S. "a moy . an 
every work of z " ; , 
art (?), repulsive though the | | | : 
bald statement sounds at first 
hearing. For every picture, even 
though it does not by any means 
tell a story in the pressman’s 
sense, tells a story in some sense 
or other. The fact that the story 
is a subtle one, sometimes, does 
not prove that there is no story 
at all. At any rate, the subtle 
picture makes the appreciative 
critic tell himself a story; tell him- 
self a story of the picture's story; 
or, maybe, a story of the artist’s 
story. 

We photographers, however, 
secretly cherish a fondness, I am 
sure, for the picture which tells a 
story without any particular 
subtlety, inasmuch as this is the 
type of subject with which our 
craft is obviously most suited to i uo 
deal. And why should we be | Y 
ashamed of that? I’m sure I TOR a — — | -— — I ÁÀ 
don't know. Thomas Moore sang : l | TU 
* For him there's a story in every breeze, | å t "e 

And a picture in every wave, 
and in these two lines epitomised much of the possi- He does not realise—as we photographers are beginning 
bilities of story-telling in outdoor photography. Breezes, to realise—that there is such a thing as ‘the story 
I fear, we can’t quite manage to photograph; but we always old and always new "5 the story told by every 
can photograph the effect of their presence; and *' the beautiful picture, whatever its subject. 
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See article, * The Flower Studio." 


By ion EL H AWEIS,. 


FLOWER STuDy, 


T. Groined 
.v |. Roof and 
` Apse. 
By FrepNaicx H..EvANS. 


HIS little study, or record, of 

groined roof and apse gives me 
more pleasure than I usually get out 
of my hand (or small) camera work, 
and at the same times causes me a 
good deal. of chagrin, for I am 
ashamed to confess I have entirely 
forgotten in what church I got it! 
I don't know why I should have 
felt that because the work was small, 
and by a hand camera of fixed focus, 
I might omit making my usual 
full exposure notes, as is my in- 
variable rule in my 10 by 8 work; 
but it is so, and it is a lesson I 
shall not forget, for, rack my memory 
as I may, I cannot recall where or 
when, on my French tour during 
last year, I made this picture. 1 


shall have to visit the British 
Museum or some other well. 
equipped library, rich in  topo- 
graphical and illustrated archi- 


tectural works, and consult all those 
dealing with the French cathedrals 
and churches in the towns I visited ; 
for a nameless study like this is a 
great annoyance. I thought at 
first—my . memory suggested it 
when I saw the first print of it—that 
it was in Bayeux Cathedral; but I 
am too doubtful: to accept that 
without verification. Perhaps some 
travelled reader. of this page can 
help me out? 

The pattern of the lovely triforium 
(no, clerestory, there is no triforium 
at the east end) windows should 
form an easy clue, as well as the 
beautifully, moulded stone tracery 
below the windows in the apse. 

Perhaps a word or two describing 
the camera with which the picture 
was taken may be allowed. It is, 
as I said, a Lad camera of fixed 
focus, of the ^" Rex" panoram 
pattern, which I got Mr. Sinclair to 
specially make for me. It gives a 
7 by 314 picture, using the 3% by 
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3% Kodak spool, 
thus getting six 
pictures out of a 
twelve-exposure length 
of film. I use a No. 
2 stigmatic in it, $.3 
focus at F/6.3, fixed at 
a 3o ft. focus for 
nearest or main ob- 
jects. 

By adding some 
supplementary lenses 
of the spectacle variety, 
to slip on the front of 
the stigmatic, I in- 
crease its usefulness 
very greatly. One for 
3 ft., one for 6 ft., and 
one for 13 ft. distance 
gives me a wide choice 
of subject. I found 
them specially useful 
when wanting a small 
record of some bit of 
carving or other detail 
not too high up. Of 
course, for this, and 
all interior work, I use 
it on the ordinary 
telescopic tripod. For 
finder I had a folding 
wire frame attached, 
accurately made to in- 
clude the full field of 
the lens; the camera 
can then be held at 
eye level for all ordi- 
nary snapshot work, a 
position I greatly pre- 
fer, when practicable. 
As the full F/6.3 
aperture was generally 


available in interior 
work, the exposures 
were never  undesir- 
ably long, and in 


this way many a record 
of a country church 
was possible during a 
long walk, which a 
long exposure by a 
small stop would have 
made impracticable. 
It has been, and will 
be again, I hope, a 
delightful companion. 
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i HE growth of one plant 
hurries forward in sudden 
warmth, and the growth of 

another is checked by prolonged 

cold, but the insistent remembrance 
is that there is no point in the year 

F for at which the life of the woods and fields 

x stops dead, between the waning of the 

old and the growth of the new,” said a 

writer recently in the Spectator; and, 
surely, this also applies to those photographers 
who even if they have carefully put away their cameras 
ior the winter, have yet not allowed their photographic 
facilties to go to sleep. Though they may have done 
nothing tangible, vet they have been seeing photo- 
graphs and storing up ideas and impressions against 
the time when they can once more go forth picture 
seeking. 

Some of us have worked in a desultory way through 
the winter, but there are others who have neither time 
nor opportunity to struggle with the weather, nor 
snatch the few hours of daylight our English winter 
grudgingly allows us. For these, the spring must 
indeed come with a delightful sense of reality and fresh- 
ness. 

Everything around them has begun to stir, and there 
is change in the air, which sometimes the mild weather 
hurries on so quickly that each day we seem to get up 
to a fresh landscape. How busy Nature's painter must 
have been in the night! How much more solid is the 
colour on the trees; how much darker is the green of the 
grass, and how much the forms of the flowers have 
developed and changed! Unless there is a snap of cold 
to check their industry, photographers must remember 
that spring effects are evanescent, and would they catch 
their charm, they must not delay. The suggestion ol 
spring seems to lie in lightness, and all the wonderful 
young green, so much more useful to the photographer 
than the darker foliage of later on, does not keep its 
delicacy and freshness long, so let there be no putting 
off, and if there is a lack of time, photographers must 
take a hint from Browning :— 


“The year’s at the Spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven.” 


There must be an enormous fascination about spring 
to photographers. They have missed so much all the 
winter. There have been no flowers in the garden, 
and the woods and lanes have been very desolate, and , 
when ‘‘ spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing 


Spring and the | 
Photographer. 
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soil," they must find a warm welcome in 
the hearts of those for whom they have sat 
so often and so patiently as models. 

Then there is the young life, the lambs in the fields, 
and the new inmates of the farmyard. 

Water also usually becomes more plentiful, and 
in those dry districts where puddles and mud take the 
place of ponds and lakes, spring sees we have a less 
niggardly supply, and sometimes gives us quite a re- 
spectable foreground of water, deep enough even for 
reflections that cannot be secured at other seasons. 

But spring is uncertain; one day is balmy and in- 
viting to camera and man, and the next may drive 
them indoors with stinging cold and blizzard, but to 
once more quote from the Spectator: * [t may be 
followed by a north wind which binds the ice again; but 
it has been seen and known, like a bright picture flash- 
ing in the quickly-turned pages of a book. The book 
is shut, but the picture is there, and the book will be 
opened again,” 
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HAVE often noticed when listening to lectures on Nature 
| photography that the lecturer usually opens his subject by 
describing his methods for securing pictures of his shy sitters, 
and some will even run down the methods of rivals while lauding 
their own. The young naturalist intending to take up this 
fascinating branch of photography must therefore be sadly puzzled 
as to which advice to follow, for with so many conflicting opinions 
abroad it is hard to choose. Under the circumstances, the best 
advice that I can give is to suit your methods to the subject. 
There are many birds which are easy to photograph simply by 
placing food in the garden to attract them; there are others which 
cannot be induced to enter gardens, and yet are not difficult to 
photograph if we go to their haunts. With these we must, of 
course, carefully hide the camera from their view, and there are 
several methods of doing this. In my opinion it is far better for 
the operator to hide with his camera, for then he is not confined 
to one exposure, as is the case if he is some distance away. There 
are many ways of constructing a suitable shelter, but perhaps the 
simplest of all is a piece of sack- 
cloth painted green on one side; 
a frame-work can easily be con- 
structed of sticks and stones, and 
the cloth thrown over, and a few 
sticks and rubbish placed on top. 
With this crude contrivance 
many of my most successful 
pictures have been taken. There 
are, however, some species of 
birds, such as kites, buzzards, 
eagles, and ravens, which would 
simply desert their nests if any- 
thing strange was placed near, 
and to secure pictures of these it 
is far better not to attempt to 
hide with the camera unless 
there should happen to be a 
suitable natural hiding place — 
near. The electric release which 
I introduced a few years ago has 
proved itself to be of inestimable 
value in photographing the shyest 
feathere sitters; and that 
pioneer of bird photography, Mr. 
R. B. Lodge, has secured some 
really wonderful results with it 
during his travels in the wild and 
little known regions of Europe 
and Asia. This is simply a small 
electro-magnet placed on or near 
the shutter, and the wires can 
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easily be arranged by anyone 
with a little ingenuity, so that the 
bird itself makes the exposure. b 
The simplest plan is to stretch a piece of very fine silk across 
the nest, fastening one end to the further side of the latter, and the 
other to an easily worked switch. The bird alights on or near the 
nest, and when it settles down on its eggs, the silk is pulled, or 
rather pushed down, and the shutter is instantly released. 
Another good plan is to use string, and if the shutter can be 
released with a verv slight touch, this can be arranged like the 
silk method mentioned above, so that the bird makes the exposure. 
But if the operator prefers to work with a string release and pull 
it himself, and if he is about fifty yards away, there is always a 
danger of moving the camera during exposure, but this difficulty 
can be overcome by fastening the camera securely in position and 
then connecting the string to the shutter with a piece of thin cotton ; 
if the string is then pulled too violently it will not move the 
camera, for instantlv after the release of the shutter the cotton will 
break and the string is free. In this way the photographer can 
also be sure the shutter has been released. Beg inners should be 
careful not to get the image of the bird too large on their plate. 
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see at once how largely designers of advertisements are dependent (directly and indirectly) on photo- 


Ts is an age of pictorial advertising, and one has only to look through present-day periodicals to 


graphy as an aid to the production of those striking pictorial designs which one meets on almost every 


page of a high-class magazine. 


It is said, indeed, that every large magazine has on an average at least 


one hundred examples of straight photography among its advertisement pages each month, and it is evident 


Fig. ı. 


advertised. Pictures of kittens are no doubt very attractive to many 


that large sums of money must be paid yearly to photographers for 
this class of work. These facts naturally suggest the thought that 
amateur photographers might with advantage turn their attention 
to this possible source of income. Their hobby might thus become 
at least self-supporting. There is scarcely a business or trade that 
is not capable of being increased by judicious advertising, and if only 
sufficiently good designs can be originated, the field may be said to 
be practically limitless. 

No special apparatus is required for producing photographs for 
advertisement purposes, but with regard to the photographs them- 
selves there are a few points to be borne in mind which are essential 
to success in this branch of photography. First the photograph must 
have strong and vigorous qualities that will compel attention, and, 
help to create a demand for the article advertised. A fuzzy landscape, 
for instance, that might possibly take a high place in an exhibition of 
pictorial photographs as a correct expression of atmosphere and 
mystery, would hardly be calculated to further the sale of any article 
advertised, especially when it is remembered that in the process of 
printing by rapid machinery much of the original beauty and delicate 
softness of the picture would be entirely lost. What is wanted for 
advertising purposes is something out of the common as regards 
subject, a picture sharp and clear in outline, with few details, so that 
the reader's attention is at once arrested by the unconventionality of 
the subject, and its peculiar fitness for the purpose in view. There 
should, of course, be relevance between the photograph and the article 


people, but such pictures would not be calculated to stimulate the sale 
of, say, a high-class toilet soap. On the other hand, a photograph of 
a dog might easily suggest dog-biscuits, and the design fig. 1 might 
fittingly be used to advertise such a commodity. The illustration fig. 
2 would be suitable for advertising some article of feminine toilet or 
attire, the space under the design being, of course, left for the name of 
any such article. The Jap's face in fig. 4 obviously has a punning 
reference to the well-known brand of platinotype paper which has 
recently been very largely advertised. 

One of the greatest difficulties of this class of photography is in 
securing effective models possessing pictorial possibilities sufficiently 
striking for the object in view. Probably the beautiful female form 
is the most popular of all advertising subjects, and pictures of pretty 
children are almost equally attractive. When living models are not 
available, we may make shift to some extent with artificial ones, and 
in this direction a great expense need not necessarily be incurred. The 
example fig. 2, for instance, was obtained by photographing a Parian 
bust which cost only half-a-crown, whilst the models from which figs. 3 
and 4 were derived cost under a shilling each. One may often secure 
curious and bizarre-looking objects at the fancy shops which though 
useful for the purpose under consideration are not at all expensive. 

Presuming that we have secured a striking subject, it may next 
be considered whether it is possible to increase its attractiveness by 
some special manner of trimming. The object of the advertisement 
is, of course, to arrest the hurried glance of a possible purchaser, so 
the more we can isolate our picture from those by which it is 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
surrounded, the more chance it will have of being the background also has a considerable bearing on the 
noticed. A simple geometrical device, such as we effectiveness of a design; either a very dark or a very 
have in fig. 4, is sometimes all that is required. But light background is generally to be preferred. 


+++ 
TEN PER CENT. SOLUTIONS. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 

SIR,—If I may, I should like to make one or two rem: arks on a adopted for many years in preparing standard solutions for chemical 
reply given in the last number of "my companion," THE A. P., and metallurgical analysis. 
headed “ Weights and Measures." While I appreciate the fact that Describing the method as applied to the preparation of a 10 per 
the method given for making the percentage solutions is correct, it cent. solution of pot bromide, say 10 oz.: Take a bottle, and by 
seems to me that there is a much more simple method, and one means of a suitable measure, say a 10 oz., measure carefully the 
that may be carried out with absolute accuracy; it is one I have 10 oz. of H,O, and, while taking care not to waste any, pour into 


bottle and make a suitable mark on the outside ot 
the bottle at the level to which the water remains. 
Pour out a small quantity, say 2 0z. ; add 1 oz. 
KBr, and allow to completelv Ebert then fill 
up with H,O to the indicated mark on the bottle. 


Sour HEND: ONE FJ. The accuracy of this system is realised more when 
; — 9 Ó—À ling lli salts h those 
Pinte ©) OG n APHIC dealing with. crystalline salts than with those of an 


amorphous character. It is also possible to obtain 
flasks properly marked to hold definite quantities, 
but these are usually marked in the metric system ; 
it is, however, quite a simple matter to m: ake the 
nec essary conversions. May I take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking you for the many times articles 
in THE A. P. have ‘helped me? My only regret is 
that I have so little time at my disposal to take 
advantage of the advice given, or of entering for 
the many competitions that form such a feature of 
the paper.—Yours, etc., A. KNIGHT CROAD. 


— 
——— € € DÓ———— 
ore 
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Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society's Ex- 
hibition will be held from the 3rd to the sth o! 
April, in the Technical School, Southend. There 
are three open classes besides members’ classes. 
Silver and bronze plaques (of which we give an 
illustration) are offered. Judging will be done by 
Mr. A Horsley Hinton, and all particulars mav 
be obtained from the hon. sec., Mr. J. Archer. 
24, Ashburnham Road, Southend-on- -Sea. 
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wh are interested in phi otographic record work . 


Conducted by Edgar H. Carpe:.ter 


The accompanying photo- 
: graph of a village “cage” 
ns ; = isto be found at Lingfield, in 
er | : Surrey. In olden days it 
seems to have been used as a 
night abode for those unfortu- 
nates who had spent the day 
in the stocks which stood on 
the adjoining green. One 
side of this curious structure 
bears the inscription, “Ye 
Village Cage,” while on 
another side there is another 
of somewhat doubtful origin, 
"St. Peters Cross,"  pre- 
sumably to commemorate 
some market cross which pre- 
viously occupied the spot. 


The contributor of the tithe 
barn (Mr. E. E. Squires) 
writes as follows:—'' The 
photograph shows a portion of 
tke interior of a fine old 
timber tithe barn at Minchin 
Bury, Barley, Herts. The 
barn is stated by the Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A,, 
F.S.A. (see Builders? Jour- 
: ru july "e 1900), to date, s 

'"ILLAGE CAGE, LINGFIELD. . C. R. robably, from the tenth cen- — - | 
MEE BY Cr i irs the estate was TITHE BARN. By E. E. Squires. 
given to the convent of Chatteris. Like most timber barns, it is divided into a nave and two aisles, the latter being subdivided by 
uprights into bays. The material is oak, hewn by the axe. The barn has a thatched roof, and is in excellent condition.” 


Mr. D. Keith-Bridger kindly sends the accompanying photo- your readers may have visited this grand old building and yet 
graph of a crucifix built into the outside of one of the walls of never have seen the subject of the print." : 
RomseyfAbbey (Hants). “It is likely," he writes, “that many of 


Mr. R. Dobson, of Ulverston, kindly contributes the view show- 
ing Gleaston Castle, near Ulverston. He also writes that he has a 
copy of the deed of Ulswick School, 320 years old, signed by 
Queen Elizabeth. We should be glad to hear from any reader 
who has similar photographs of old charters, etc. They make 
good and suitable record subjects, and are generally interesting. 
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Crucirix, Romsey ABBEY. By D. K. BRIDGER. GLEASTON CASTLE, ULVERSTON. By R. Dosson. 
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The foregoing page of small * record” illustrations, with the 
accompanying descriptive matter, is a fair sample of what we 
have now been giving at intervals during the last few years. With 
the commencement of a new photographic season we take the 
opportunity of inviting those of our new readers who are interested 
in the recording of old or quaint subjects by photographic means 
to send us their names and addresses. 

The rapid changes of the last few years will be yet more marked 
in the next decade, and it should be recognised almost as a duty 
by all who possess a camera to obtain when opportunity offers 
records of subjects that in a short while will inevitably disappear. 
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STAIRWAY, ASTON HALL. By J. H. CRABTREE. 


How great a number those subjects are, and how widely divergent 
in type, may easily be judged when we cite some of the prints that 
have been received during the last few weeks for inclusion on our 
“ Record"? page. In addition to a number of fonts and sundials, 
which are always popular subjects for the camera, we have re- 
ceived prints of fireplaces, old towers and halls, windmills, histori- 
cal trees, stocks, pumps, gargoyles and misereres, bridges, etc. 


ti 


Perhaps of all times of the year the spring is best suited to “ re- 
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cord" work. The light is sufficiently actinic and the leafless trees 
afford an opportunity of photographing many subjects that would 
be impossible later in the year. Remember this when next you go 
out with the camera, and be sure and send us results of vour 
“ record " hunting. l 


The sundial in the churchyard at Mottram-in-Longendale, 
Cheshire, is kindly contributed by J. H. Crabtree, of Oldham. It 
probably dates from the seventeenth century. There is another 


px 


SUNDIAL, MoTTRAM. By J. H. CRABTREE. 

dial in the market.place, bearing the following inscription : — 
“Watch and pray, time hastes away; when time's done, eternity 
will come " ; one sentence being carved on each side of the square 
block. This dial stands near the summit of War Hill, where the 
Opposing armies of Maud and King Stephen are said to have met 
in deadiy strife. The other photograph, of the stairway at Aston 
Hall, Birmingham, is also by Mr. Crabtree. It plainly shows the 
damage done by the cannon shot of Oliver Cromwell's Ironsides. 


$+4—-——_ 
FURTHER NOTES ABOUT THE WATALU PLATE. 


N our issue of February 19 last (p. 171), we refer to the backing 

of the Watalu self-developing plate, and suggest that apparently 
the backing does not profess to be of an anti-halation character ; 
but it seems that the non-halation idea has been well to the fore in 
working out the invention, The white granular composition, which 
automatically dissolves in the water and forms a developer, has 
approximately the same refractive power as glass, and so it forms 
a light-trap or maze, in which light passing through the plate is 
trapped and absorbed, so, ordinarily, no addition of colouring matter 
is required to ensure absence of halation; but we believe that the 
patent provides for the addition of a special red or other colouring 


matter if required, but this addition will only be required in quite 
extreme cases, the white composition—which is in optical contact 
with the glass—being sufficiently anti-halative in all ordinary 
instances. 

It should be remembered that the tourist who uses the new 
plates, and wishes to make sure of his results by developing on the 
spot, need not even take " hypo” with him, water alone being his 
chemical outfit. If all traces of the developer are washed away, 
the unfixed negative may be allowed to dry in any moderately 
lighted room, and the fixation can then be deferred till the return 
home. | 


+ 


Glasgow Southern Photographic Association.—Owing to pressure 
of business, Mr. C. Young has resigned his position as secretary of 
the association. His successor is Mr. J. H. Pollock, 19, Gordon 
Street, Glasgow, to whom communications in future should be 
addressed. 


Barrhead Amateur Art Club.— The annual exhibition will be held 
from April 23 to 27. Entries close April 6. Particulars may be 
obtained from Mr, R. Murray, or Mr. J. M'Grouther, 146, Main 
Street, Barrhead. 


* Photo-Micrography ' was the subject of a lecture delivered 
before the Wemblev and Sudbury Camera Club, by Mr. N. Clark, on 
March 7. "The lecturer showed on the screen various. apparatus 
for photographing in this way, varying from a student's microscope 
adapted for the purpose to a complete equipment costing one 
hundred pounds. He stated that one can do without a camera, 
simple using a microscope in a dark-room, the dark-room acting 
as a camera. The lecturer went on to describe various parts of 
insects and mollusca, as thev were projected on the screen, and 
also sections of various kinds of woods and leaves. Sectional photo- 
graphs of the human skin followed, and, finally, numerous bacteria 
of various diseases were shown. Negatives for this kind of work 
must necessarily be dense, and the lecturer therefore prefers to 
always use pvro-soda developer, this developer also giving the 
largest amount of available detail, which is of the greatest. conse- 
quence in work of this nature. 


The United Stereoscopic Society.— The object of this society is 
to promote stereoscopic photography, and there are a few vacancies 
for new members, The hon. secretary is Mr. A. J. Snow, 74, 
Lloyd Road, Walthamstow. A variety of tones produced on P.O.P. 
(stereoscopically illustrated), together with formule, is enclosed in 
the societw’s circulating set for March. These slides range from 
bright crimson to browns, purple, and blacks. 


** Les Projections Scientifiques et Amusantes.’’—This is the title 
of a delightful booklet of 40 pages, published by MM. Gauthier 
Villars, $5, Quai des Grands Augustins, Paris, at the price of a 
franc and a half. The author, M. Massiot, tells his readers how 
to use the magic lantern so as to obtain and give a maximum of 
amusement and instruction, Tt is, however, stipulated that the 
lantern is to be a modern magie lantern, in which the stage can 
be changed from the vertical position to the horizontal position in 
an instant. We tind described simple experiments with conducting 
wires and a magnete needle, by which the fundamental laws of 
electro-magnetsm are demonstrated, and = Ampere's manikin, 
attached. to the needle, points out the direction of the current. 
The author tells us how by electrolytic deposition of metals tp make 
grass or leaf-like crystals of lead or tin grow on the bald head of 
a figure: this being one of the most attractive of lantern :experi- 
ments for a mixed. assembly, Next we have a series of optical 
experiments, in which. refraction and the action of lenses are 
illustrated. Every line of the book bears evidence of being written 
by an expert who is also an enthusiastic lanternist. 
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IEW OF PROGRESS 
By Themas Bolas FC.S.F.IC. 


NOTIONS OF THE WEER. 


Writing in Xnowledge for March (p. 63), Mr. Chapman 


Jones treats of the variations in the speed of exposure shut- 


ters, and in saying that a large proportion of the shutters 
now sold are unreliable, Mr. Chapman Jones is evidently 
minded to keep well on the safe side. Possibly he might 
haye said that no shutter yet introduced is reliable in 
every-day work, although an accuracy, more or less endur- 
ing, appears to be claimed for every one of them. The 
author of the article points out that the shutter may be 
adjusted with the utmost practicable accuracy by the maker, 
but a trifling change in the nature of the surfaces, or a 
little dust may make a very considerable difference in the 
time of the exposure, and so the original adjustment may 
become useless. 

As regards the liability of error in various types of shutter, 
Mr. Chapman Jones says :—“ It is obvious that this variation, 
due to alterations in the rubbing surfaces and to the pre- 
sence of extraneous matter upon them, is likely to increase 
as the surfaces are more changeable and more extensive. 
Other circumstances being equal, a focal-plane shutter with 
its large blind is more likely to suffer than a lens shutter 
with its smaller blind, and this, again, than a diaphragm 
shutter with its small rubbing surfaces of smooth metal. 
On the other hand, a little grit, that would be fatal to the 
performance of a metal shutter with its unyielding sur- 
faces, might be carried along on a sheet of fabric without 
making any sensible difference to its rate of movement. 
The best protection that is possible for such apparatus can- 
not keep dust out nor prevent material, whether fabric or 
metal, from being affected by friction, and presumably the 
softer substance will suffer most." 

Next we come to a consideration of Mr. Chapman Jones' 
own shutter, a description of which he published some 
twenty-two years ago, this shutter consisting of a light disc 
supported on a central pin, an adjustable, sector-shaped 
opening being in the disc. Mr. Chapman Jones says:— 
“T believe no shutter can give more constant results than 
this, the only friction being on the central pin." There, 


however, are drawbacks, and these are fairly set out. The 
range of exposure must necessarily be extremely limited, 
unless the opening is very much reduced, but in such a case 
the efficiency will be extremely variable at different settings 
of the sector, a fault, perhaps, worse than variation in the 
time of exposure ; and the actual time of exposure—at any 
rate, at higher speeds—will vary very much, according to 
the stop that is used. Obviously, more range can be 
obtained with a large disc, but in our day a shutter must 
be small. 

The alcohol problem is a question of the day, our in- 
dustrial progress in many directions, outside photography, 
depending on the cheap production of this substance, and 
from time to time we have recorded experiments on the 
economic production of alcohol from waste material of the 
cellulose class. The whole subject is reviewed at some 
length on p. 65 of Knowledge for March, and the article 
closes with an account of experiments by Frestadius and 
Fock on the transformation of peat into alcohol: “ Ordinary 
peat containing about 62 per cent. of water was boiled for 
15 minutes with dilute sulphuric acid in a closed copper 
vessel under a pressure of three atmospheres, after which 
the mass was expressed under moderate pressure, and the 
filtrate neutralised with chalk and separated from the re- 
sulting gypsum. It was then fermented in large tuns with a 
special yeast and a portion of the alcoholic product distilled. 
The distillate contained 51 per cent. of alcohol correspond- 
ing to a total calculated yield of 75} litres of absolute 
alcohol from 225 kilos of peat. A systematic study of the 
effect of varying the conditions as to the amount and con- 
centration of the acid, the time of treatment and the pres- 
sure, will probably lead to a process which shall produce 
a stronger saccharine solution, and, consequently, a * wash " 
richer in alcohol. Assuming that this can be done, or that 
the cost of concentrating so weak a spirit is not too great, 
a new industry might be started in Ireland, where the 
bogs would furnish an unlimited supply of the raw 
material." 


M. Charles Gravier on Oii Printing. 


In the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society (1907, pp. 68- 
69) M. Gravier refers to a method introduced by M. Fisch in 1894, 
this method consisting in exposing a sheet of the Pellet cvanofer 
paper under a positive, then covering the sheet with a thin but even 
layer of printer's ink, or oil colour of any desired colour, and after- 
wards allowing water to flow over the sheet, the action of the water 
being assisted by gentle friction or mopping with a wet cloth. The 
ink adheres to the unexposed parts, but washes away 
from the exposed parts, thus forming an oil print; but 
from the tone of the article, we gather that the process was used 
more especially for line subjects than half-tone subjects; but it by 
no means follows that it is unfitted for the latter. The composition 
used for sensitising the Pellet paper is as follows :— 


Oxalic acid  ...ccscccesecccscccscscccnccccsssransescececosees . 06$ parts. 
Ferric chloride ....... "eem IO ,, 
Water — ....5..- CERE PET RICOENN Tre 100 ,, 
Gum arabic ........... eene 9.5 » 


In a second short paper, which immediately follows that men- 
tioned above, M. Gravier says that in carrying out the oil printing 
method of Mr. Rawlins, it is advantageous to use a alvcerine mixture 
to moisten the paper, as in ordinary collotype. 


A Gauge for Depth of Sharpness. 


Many photographic workers have given systems for calculating 
the limits of satisfactory sharpness in the scene with a lens of 
given focal length and at a defined aperture, and several such 
svstems are explained in the eighth edition of the Dictionary of 
Photography (p. 318; article, " Fixed Focus"); but such systems 
ignore characteristics of the lens as bearing on the question, and 
assume a degree of unsharpness that is to be tolerated. Still such 
tables may have a use, and it is interesting to note that Herr Tuchel, 
in the Photographische Rundschau, describes a simple form of 
circular slide rule, which anvone may construct out of cardboard 
discs, which mav serve as a substitute for any of the usual tables. 
The author in his introduction talks freely of infinity and the 
focussing of a point, a slackness of language which is by no means 
uncommon in connection with such subjects. 


Speech Curves, 


Although these are occasionally portrayed by a photographic 
method, a tracing prccess, as on smoked glass, is generally more, 
satisfactory, and those interested ın such subjects should refer to 
Nature of February 21 last (p. 392), where Dr. Scripture's results 
are treated of, and many, of course, are reproduced. 


Fae reel Be ee 
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WATSON AND € 


THE 4.6 RAPID HOLOSTIGMAT AND THE HOLOS WIDE-ANGLE CONVERTIBLE. 


HE production of an anastigmat doublet working at F/4.6, and 

this in quite the best and fullest sense of the term ‘ anastig- 
mat," is a triumph reserved for Messrs. Watson and Sons, who 
during the past few years have considerably. enhanced their well- 
deserved reputation for the best class of English optical work. 

The two qualities essential for an anastigmat doublet in its most 
serviceable form are as follows:—(1) Each combination must be 
without air gap, the only air gap in the whole svstem being that 
where the diaphragm is situated. This condition is essential for 
minimising diffused or adventitious light, and for the obtaining of 
bold or vigorous pictures under exceptional or trving conditions of 
lighting, as when the illumination comes largely from the 
scene towards the camera; hence a cemented doublet is almost 
essential to the Press photographer, who so often cannot choose 
his position. (2) The doublet must be separable into two single 
lenses, each of these being so highly corrected as to work as a 
long focus single lens at full aperture, and with such a close 
approach to rectilinear effect with full aperture that architectural 
subjects may be satisfactorily rendered. 

Messrs. Watson's new lens, the ‘‘ Holostigmat Convertible, Series 
1a," possesses the above-mentioned qualities, and this with the 
altogether exceptional working aperture of F/4.6 for the doublet 
and F/8.s for the single constituents; thus the new instrument is 
an exceptionally, rapid lens for’ groups, portraiture, street scenes 
and landscape, also an ideal lens for copving or enlarging. The 
lens sent to us for notice is No. 8 of the series, the focal length 
being 713 inches as a doublet, and the single constituents having 
a focal length of 12 inches, but similar lenses may be had possessing 
a wide choice of focal length. Although the lens sent to us (713 inches 
as doublet) is sold for half-plate, on which size it will give a 


pleasing or narrow-angle perspective, it will actually cover a whole- 
plate when a small stop is used. 

As regards price, Messrs. Watson mav, like many of the good 
old firms, boast that they do their work well and that they charge 
well. Quite the highest class of optical work cannot be produced 
at a low price, and from the point of view of the worker who wishes 
to be fully and properly equipped with the best possible lens, 
the No. 8 doublet of 7:5 inches focal length, and having an 
aperture of F/4.6, is far better value, and really far cheaper at 
Jia 14s., than any low priced lens on the market. 

There are cases in which the photographer has no alternative 
but to use a wide-angle lens, as, for example, when a whole 
building is to be included and a suitable distance cannot be 
obtained for the camera. To meet cases of this kind, Messrs. 
Watson have introduced the ‘‘ Holos” convertible wide-angle lens, 
but the new instrument has the useful property of being separable, 
so as to serve as an ordinarv landscape lens on the same plate. 
The lens sent to us for notice has a focal length of 34 inches (No. 3 
of the series), and it is sold for half-plate, and this it covers 
admirably with the full aperture of F/rr, but at F/32 it actually 
covers a whole-plate, a wideness of angle quite surprising. The 
separate constituents of the lens in question are of 63, inches focal 
length and $23 inches focal length respectively, and either of these 
constituents can be used at F/16 or less on a half-plate, while the 
63; inch constituent will cover a whole-plate when a small stop is. 
used. Thus it will be seen that the 31% inch “ Holos”? wide-angle 
convertible will serve as an admirable universal instrument for anv 
half-plate worker to whom extreme speed is not a prime necessity, 
and this with the proviso that a whole-plate may be covered in case 
of need, or when the most extreme angle is essential. 


c 
J. J. GRIFFIN'S OIL PIGMENT PROCESS OUTFIT. 


Hee received from Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Co., Ltd., of 
Kingsway, London, W.C., a sample of their outfit for working 
the Rawlins oil printing process, we availed ourselves also of their 
weekly demonstration of the same at their Kingsway house, and saw 
not only the process in operation, but many admirable works by 
Mr. Rawlins executed in the process. f 
_ The paper is sold non-sensitised, but the process of sensitising 
is extremely simple, consisting merely of the immersion of the 
prepared paper in a bath of 5 per cent. potassium bichromate, after 
which it is dried in the dark, and is then ready for use. Printing, 
In our experience, is carried to about the visible depth of a platino- 
type print, after which it is subjected to a thorough washing for 
some thirty minutes, to get out all the bichromate stain. 

Now follows the oil printing, which is done by impressing on the 
paper, which has a faint image of the picture, the oil pigment with 
a brush. It is done in two motions, the one called hopping, which 
consists in dropping the point ot the brush upon the paper and 
catching it on the rebound, and the other, called dabbing, which is 


a term which will convey its own meaning. It is in the skilful use 
of these two motions that success in the process depends, and alsc- 
in not overprinting, against which the working instructions enter a 
special warning. 

The picture being successfully brought out, nothing remains but 
to hang it up to dry. All this may sound elaborate, but in practice: 
it is quite simple, and the process requires but little learning to 
make some measure of success, and the personal control which it 
gives makes it a great favourite with the worker who seeks to 
control his results; detail can be suppressed or accentuated at the 
will of the operator, and even entire objects which are considered 
objectionable removed from the picture. 

The prepared paper is sold in packets of 12 pieces—quarter- 
plate at 8d.; half-plate, rs. 6d.; whole-plate, 2s. gd.; while the 
pigment costs rs. a bottle. Special brushes are provided, but are 
not essential. | 

Messrs. Griffin are the sole agents, and will willingly give any 
further details or forward the materials on application. 


— —— 
THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC CO.'S CRITERION PRINT-OUT PAPER. 


E have received from the Birmingham Photographic Co., of 

Criterion Works, Stechford, near Birmingham, a sample 

of their new Criterion print-out paper, which is now being placed 
upon the market. 

This paper has a surface which closely resembles collodion, 
and it is very suitable for press and for professional work. Print- 
ing is carried slightly deeper than the finished print is required, 
but in the case of black tones the printing is carried considerably 


further. After the usual washing, the prints are toned in the 
following bath :— 
ANITIS padera a E E T 20 07 
Sulphocyanide of ammonium  ..-.....ccecsesseececeeeees 15 gr. 
Chloride-Ol pold cumaveasertivsianeiveues — —Á€—À 1j 55 


For black tones, till all the red has vanished from the paper when 
viewed by transmitted light. 


If light red tones be required, the following formula is recom- 
mended : — 


Gold Chloride, discus vers pibe cO deoa reo ERIS s XI 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ................. cene IO > 
Soda sulphite J—- eorecesskéxn sees eee te sa ao gua Soy dr v nes x... 3 
Water -ucsteshovs condena —— —— — . 20 OZ 


Toning bv this bath is much slower, and the washing before toning 
must be very thorough—not less than half an hour. 

In our experience, fine and useful tones are procurable in the 
combined bath, a very rich dark brown very suitable for block work 
being obtained. The black tones bv the sulphocvanide bath, now 
that the price of the platinum bath has so vastly increased, should 
be a great inducement to use this paper, which we found to work 
well and give little trouble in the different operations, and the 
resulting prints were very satisfactory. 
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In order to relieve the pages of THE 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xlvii, 
s2, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions nnd 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of tne 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written lezibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
and addressed to the Editor, 1HE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
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To Reduce Blue Prints. 


How can I reduce the density of some 
printed blue (ferro-prussiate) prints? 
i DRAUGHTSMAN. 


OVET- 


The density may be removed by dipping them 

F into a weak alkaline bath made by adding a few 

E drops of strong ammonia to an ounce of water. 
I e z "ers 

Alter a short immersion, the prints should be trans- 

ferred into a weak acid bath made by adding a few 


drops of hydrochloric acid to an ounce of water. 


Platinum Toning P.O.P. E 
j rchased 15 gr. of potassium chloroplatinite and dis- 
E. 714 Oz. of P istilled water. Can you kindly give me 
the formula and full instructions for toning with platinum, both 
for P.O.P. and self-toning papers? J. G. 
The following bath is one that has frequently been recommended 
for toning P.O.P. with platinum : — 


Potassium chloroplatinite |......................... eee. . 24 gr. 
Cilric--a6€ Id. oues P os ee opkN d ceo td sa NE ewer na ae tre I RE 20  , 
Salt) ostea uepVRetsebebis ebd sided er eoQU Les — i . 20 y 
Mater .......... DERT TETEE NEOA IO Oz. 


The prints must be washed before toning, and should again be 
washed before immersion in the fixing bath; in other respects, the 
operation is very similar to toning in the ordinary baths. , The 
use of potassium chloroplatinite in connection with self-toning ' 

papers will depend upon the composition of such papers, and we 
should advise you to be guided by the remarks accompanying the 
particular paper employed by you. 


Pyro-Soda Developer. 


Please give a formula for pyro-soda developer, in ounces and 


part ounces. I C5. 
The following is an excellent formula : — 
A.—Sulphite of soda  ....................... Leda usados » 6 oz. 
Sulphuric Acid ioci et nene reps Masse PARU des e Y , 
Water IO croone m E. o 93 


Dissolve the sulphite, and then add the acid, very slowly (a few 
drops at a time), with frequent shaking. Finally add— 


PyI0. aicea T E E E TET I OZ. 
B.—Washing soda ................... eere —€— 6 oz. 
Water to dense eet Ios uv Gauss du aur sed d e 40 5 


For normal exposures, mix equal parts of A, B, and water. For 
softer negatives, increase the quantity of water. For denser nega- 
tives, with more contrast, add potassium bromide—about one grain 
to each ounce of mixed developer. 


Registering Copies of Ancient Prints. 


(1) I have some old prints of the town (1780-1800) which I have 
copied, and have been advised to have them reproduced and 
sold. If I were to do this (in any process, viz., silver print, 
collotype, or lithograph), could they be registered so that others 
do not copy them and spoil the sale. (2) What would be the 
probable cost of same, if it can be done? (3) Where should I 
apply to for the registration? C. M. JJ. 


(1) You could certainly register the copyright in your photographic 
copies of the original prints; but that would not prevent anyone 
else from making copies of similar originals if they could get access 
to them. In such cases, it is advisable to make one or two minute 
private marks upon your negatives, so that there can be no diff- 
culty whatever in your proving piracy, if you have occasion to sus- 
pect it. (2) If you send us P.O. for 1s. 6d. and two unmounted 
prints, we will do it for you. (3) Either to our editoral office or 


else apply to Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
asking for forms for copyrighting prints, and en- 
closing stamped addressed envelope and id. for 


each form of registration required. 


Diffusion in Printing. 
Please say how diffusion 


in printing by contact is obtained 
from a very sharp negative. 


W. E. A. 

The most usual plan is to interpose one or two (or more) sheets 
of thin celluloid or thin transparent gelatine between the paper and 
the negative, according to the amount of diffusion required. A 
good many photographers take no further trouble in the matter, 
but others reduce this method of working, to an art. The latter 
have to take particular precautions to ensure accurate registration 
between the print and the negative; they often print to about 
half the necessary depth, with rather more than the requisite 
thickness of material between the paper and the negative. Thev 
next remove the bulk of the interposed sheets (leaving perhaps one) 
and then finish the printing. The result is extremely pleasant to 
the eye, giving all necessary detail without unpleasant sharpness. 
That plan is also very useful indeed when printing from enlarged . 
copy negatives, which usually show an unpleasant grain when 
printed in the ordinary way. 


General Reduction of Negative. 


Is there any reliable method of reducing an over-dense nega- 
tive evenly all over? Farmer's reduces the thin parts only 
(comparatively speaking), whilst am. persulphate reduces 
in a similar manner the denser parts. I want one which will 
reduce in the same ratio the dense and the thin. E.W. P. 


The Howard Farmer reducer is the generally accepted method 
for general reduction, but perhaps you would prefer another 
method, which we would advise you 'to try first upon a waste 
negative. It is to lightly bieach the surface of the negative onlv 
(that is, until the surface is just whitened, but not bleached through 
to the back of the negative), and then wash it thoroughly for at 
least twenty to thirty minutes. The bleached negative should be 
immersed in a clean hypo bath, which will dissolve away the 
bleached parts and so cause a general reduction. It is very neces- 
sary, however, to take care that the bleaching action is not allowed 
to act too long, otherwise the entire image will be dissolved. A 
final washing will complete the operation. 


Potassium Iodide Reducer. 
Can you tell me what is the “iodide reducer," and how it is 
prepared? NOVICE. 
It is simply a mixture of potassium iodide and hypo, and acts very 


gradually as a reducer upon negatives placed in it. It may be 
made as follows : — 
Potassium iodide ........ E vog es uude PRA e — IO gr. 
Hypo? antecedens: Essen dud usd T Id Das ere 250 gr 
Water: E — wes ee are « 2M oz. 


The negatives are placed in it and rocked gently until sufficient 


reduction has taken place; they must then be removed and well 
washed. 


Single Hydroquinone Developer. 
Will you please give me formula of concentrated single solution 
of hydroquinone, suitable for developing either plates, papers, 
or lantern slides? QUORN. 
^ Sodium sulphite 
Distilled water 


sd eiu eene e emen ees IO OZ. 
Hydroquinone. (iescdsccieteve eret hasce oo eser eec or: es 40 ET 
Sodium carbonate —........cccccsecsescsecessens EES - 400 gr. 


For gaslight papers use without dilution. Add an equal bulk of 
water for plates, and a double bulk for lantern slides and bromide 
paper. 
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MR. J. S. KETTLE, B.Sc, ON TONED 


A T the Metropolitan College of Chemistry, in the Kennington 
Road, last month, Mr. J. S. Kettle, B.Sc., gave a lecture to 
the students and friends on the subject of toning lantern slides by 
development. Speaking of the universality of the practice of photo- 
graphy in these days, he said that photography had added 234 new 
words to the dictionary; he considered lantern slide work most 
fascinating, and wondered why more people did not take up that 
branch of the work. 

Colour in lantern slides could be got by toning processes, but he 
was of opinion that it was at the sacrifice of transparency, so that 
he preferred the method which he was about to demonstrate. The 
make of plate used was immaterial, but it was advisable to stick 
to one make and master its peculiarities; the formula which he 
used was a modification of the Papet one, as follows : — 
No. 1.—Hydroquinone .............. TEET 13 


PHOTOGRAPHER. March 19, 1907. 


LANTERN SLIDES BY DEVELOPMENT. 


Half this quantity of ammonium bromide gives a nice warm biack. 
For pure red tones—No. 1, 14 0z.; No. 2, 13 oz. 


IO per cent. ammonium bromide ........ ex. 200 mins. 
10 per cent. ammonium carbonate ............ 200  ,, 
Water to €6»52590662200256900609090209202269 "6952260092099 0022509299 LI 2 OZ. 


The two methods of making lantern slides by contact and bv 
reduction were fully explained and demonstrated; thinner nega- 
tives were required for reduction than contact, and in the case of 
there being too much contrast in a negative and no option of reduc- 
tion, it would be found that if a piece of blue glass were inserted 
into the lantern, exposure would be increased some 30 to 50 per 
cent. Where increase of contrast was required, a piece of green 
glass similarly used would be found of great assistance. 


ivdroquinOne sesseseeesesereseossesesesseossesesssores . l Oz. Red tones required a very lengthy exposure, as much as forty 

Sodium sulphite ^— 2:5 eek cet eee a oen enhn ev 3s minutes being given, and nearly the same time taken in develop- 

Circ aem 2 jvdeessseA eue Rid issu ez Ue P- UE E: ment. 

Potassium bromide ....... oie. —— 0$ wo dus Methods of cloud printing into lantern slides were explained, and 

MV ALOT NO! 1odsoestiseiipas utu e aAa RR 20 oz the Primus ruled masks recommended as saving much trouble, 

No. 2.—Caustic soda ............. A . 14502 especially in centering the subject on the slide in reduction. 

WEGE UO ed E etc —— S 20- 3 Mr. Kettle is an interesting lecturer, and has a thorough know- 
For warm brown tones—No. 1, 14 oz. ; No. 2, 14 oz. ledge of his subject, so that the lecture was most informing and 

IO per cent. bromide ............ OM ess $0 mins. helpful; the members of the college and their friends accorded 

roo Ac P Gy 2002. Mr. Kettle a hearty vote of thanks for his services. 
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Free Packets of Argo paper will be sent by Messrs. A. E. Staley 
and Co., 19, Thavie¢ Inn, Holborn, W.C., on receipt of twopence 
and a mention of THE A. P. The Argo papers have been a great 
success in America during many years past, and are manufactured 
by the Defender Photo Supply Company. 

Guiseley Photographic Society.—This small but energetic society 
held a successful conversazione and exhibition of members’ work 
early in the month. [t being their first attempt to arrange an 
exhibition, they wisely sought the aid of one or two prominent 
workers, who lent examples of pictorial photography. The 
local work was very creditable, and did not severely suffer by 
comparison, 


Decorative Wood Sculpture.—Mr. Alfred Maskell has in hand 
the preparation of a book on the above subject, the scheme of 
which is similar to his work on * Ivories.”? In this the screens and 
stalls of English cathedrals and churches will form an important 
part, and Mr. Maskell writes to say he will be very grateful for any 
information relating to © figure" sculpture in wood. Photographs 
of the misericords of choir stalls would also be welcomed; and 
especially Mr. Maskell asks if anvone can furnish him with a photo- 
graph of the very rare—perhaps unique—rood figures in the Powys- 
land Museum (Wales), formerly in the church at Mockove. Such 
photographs would not be published unless by desire or with per- 
mission; their chief purpose is for the author's own study. We 
shall be very pleased to forward to Mr. Maskell any communica- 
tions sent to us. 


Herr R. Duhrkoop’s pictures, which, commencing at the offices 
of the British Journal of Photography, are making a number of 
visits in different parts of the country, are now at the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society, where they will be on view until 
April 6. 

Messrs. May, Roberts and Co.'s Photographic Catalogue.—We 
have received from Messrs. May, Roberts and Co., of 9, Clerken- 
well Road, London, E.C., a catalogue of their latest novelties in 
photographic production for the coming season; they draw special 
attention to the many improvements they have made in their 
apparatus, especially in the * Sandringham ” stand camera outfits, 
“Sandringham” roll-tilm cameras, ** Sandringham” folding plate 
camera, and ** Sandringham ? magazine hand cameras, which are 
fitted with the best lenses and shutters. A copy of this extensive 
catalogue can be obtained on application to the firm at the above 
address. 


The “ Practical Photographer."—4As previously announced, this 
monthly photographic magazine has passed into new hands, but is 
still edited by Rev. F. C. Lambert. We can heartily congratulate 
all concerned on its improved appearance. 


Benetfink’s Cash Prize Competition.— Messrs. Benetfink and Co., 
the City Universal Providers, of 107-108, Cheapside, London, 
announce a competition in which thirty-six cash prizes are offered. 
To qualify for the competition, competitors must have purchased 
from Benetfink and Co., Ltd., a camera set of any make, lens, or 
other photographic gcods of not less value than 20s. in one pur- 
chase, between March 18, 1907, and September 21,1907. An entry 
form will be supplied by Benetfink and Co., Ltd., at the time of 
purchase, entitling purchaser to enter the competition. Well, if 
vou are going to buy a camera or lens, or other goods to the value 
of 20s., you may as well buy them from Benetfink's as elsewhere; 
indeed better, perhaps, for their prices are as low as possible, and 
a stock of all the recognised things besides special makes is kept. 
The prizes range from £7 to 10s., and there is a distinct class for 
" Beginners.” In all, £50 will be distributed as prizes. Mr. A. 
Horsley Hinton will act as judge. 

Adams & Co.'s ''Videx " and ''Idento" Cameras.—We are 
pleased to learn from Messrs. Adams & Co. that the demand for 
their Videx and Idento cameras is greatly upon the increase. The 
new Minimum Idento, taking pictures 2!2 by 3!2, is really an 
astonishing little instrument, as it can actually be carried, loaded 
ready for exposure, in one's hip pocket. It is hardly necessary to 
again praise the beautiful reflex camera, the Videx, as it is now so 
well known in all parts of the world. It is a pleasing fact that for 
really first-class apparatus London still takes the lead. The Videx 
was introduced early in 1903, and it is high praise indeed to be 
able to sav that it is held even in higher esteem at the present dav 
than during the vear it was first placed on the market. The constant 
striving after perfection always has our best wishes and encourage- 
ment; therefore, in the case of Messrs. Adams & Co.'s manufactures, 
we are pleased to hear they are receiving the success they so 
thoroughly deserve. 


Terms of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer," 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE sixth and last of the present series of 

Winter Competitions closed Monday, 

March 25, and according to the course 

hitherto adopted the result should be pub- 

lished in the issue of THE AMATEUR 

PHOTOGRAPHER for Tuesday, April 2. 

In consequence, however, of the Easter Holidays inter- 

vening we shall be compelled to hold over publication 

of awards and marks until the following week, 
Tuesday, April 9. 

eS o sg 

We hope all our readers will note the announcement 

of a new competition on page 270 this week, whereby 

absolutely the last available copy of the Editor's well- 

known picture, ‘‘ The Melton Meadows,’’ may be had 


for nothing ! 
e c & 


If first reports are correct, we may soon expect an 
increased supply of platinum, as some minerals found 
in Canada are said to contain from four ounces to five 
hundred ounces of platinum to the ton; but this latter 
estimate seems almost too good to be true. Hitherto 
platinum has mostly been found in nuggets or grains. 

& o & 

Members of the press were entertained on W'ednes- 
day last at a very pleasant function in the shape of a 
private view of the new premises of Messrs. John J. 
Griffin and Sons, the famous firm of photographic 
dealers in Kingsway. In inspecting the showrooms and 
laboratories of this go-ahead firm we could not but be 
impressed by the very tangible advance made by photo- 
graphy as a popular hobby within recent years. Only 
a little while ago the average dealer’s shop was a dingy 
little cubby-hole in some second-class neighbourhood, 
cheek by jowl, perhaps, with a bird-fancier’s and a 
saddler's or sausage-maker's. To-day we look for 
something better; and undoubtedly Messrs. Griffin have 
given it us. The Kingsway house is the last word in 
magnificence combined with solidly practical equip- 
ment. e y) e 

Qur readers will be interested to note, by-the-by, that 
Messrs. Griffin have now placed on the market the 


ready-coated paper and the brushes and paints for the 
Rawlins oil-pigment printing process. We take pride 
in the fact that THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER was the 
first journal to obtain particulars of this ingenious pro- 
cess and explain its working to the public. A pigment 
print in which the image is built up by brush work, not 
removed (as in ‘‘ gum’), has been the ideal of artistic 
workers for many a long day ; and in the shape of the 
Rawlins paper it is now a practical fact. We may ob- 
serve, too, that since the time when Mr. Rawlins origi- 
nally published the fruits of his researches in these 
pages, he has considerably modified and improved his 
methods, so that the production of an ‘‘ oil’’ photo 
graph is now not only more rapid, but far easier, than it 
used to be. 
e © & r 

The principles governing lens construction are prob- 
ably not understood by the large majority of those whose 
photographic reputation depends upon the absolute 
truth of the lens they use. At the last ordinary meeting 
of the Royal Photographic Society. this subject was 
discussed apropos of the demonstration of a new type 
of anastigmat lens—the isostigmar—by Messrs. Horace 
C. and Conrad Beck. Several leading opticians were 
present, and the discussion, which was of an extremely 
technical nature, was mainly concerned with the extent 
to which what is knowa as the Petzval condition pre- 
vails over the lens field. It has been hitherto held that 
the Petzval condition must be fulfilled in order to give a 
flat field free from astigmatism. The condition laid down 
by the Viennese optician was that the sum of the focal 
powers of the individual lenses, multiplied by the reci- 
procals of their respective refractive impress, must be 
equal to zero. Messrs. Beck, however, find that the 
Petzval condition is not universal, and they doubt 
whether it is properly expressed. They suggest also 
that there are important conditions governing the pro- 
blems of optical correction which have not yet been dis- 
covered. Their lens, in which the Petzval condition 
has been largely departed from, is adapted for all classes 
of ordinary work, but has not yet been specially cor- 
rected for three-colour photography. 
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‘‘ I really insist that there shall be no photographing 
in court, and in this view my brother judge, Mr. Justice 
Bargrave Deane, agrees." This was the substance 
of an address to the reporters by Sir Gorell Barnes a 
few days ago. The point at issue is one of growing 
interest, and although years ago it might have been 
considered a notable contempt of court to use the 
camera when the King sits by deputy, it is perhaps a 
little difficult to realise why, in the case of public pro- 
ceedings, the outside world should not see by the aid of 
the camera just as they hear through the intermediary of 
the reporter. 

eS O & 

No one seems to know how the Bill for the readjust- 
ment of water charges in the metropolitan area will 
eventuate, but prospects look unfavourable consider- 
ing that the new Water Board, so for from reduc- 
ing the burden on the public as was predicted by the 
advocates of public ownership, has increased the 
charges in so many cases. Moreover, it would seem as 
if the new bill, should it become law, will allow the 
Board to insist on a separate supply by meter for any 
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Stingy Supporters. 
While huge sums are being found for and spent on pro- 


D viding literary palaces, where domestic servants borrow 
l novels, and loafers read the tipsters’ fallacies, the various 
photographic record societies are either languishing or 


dying for want of a few shillings a year. As we know, the Kent 
Record Society, after a brief and inglorious career of about eighteen 
months, has expired of inanition; the newly-born Sussex Society 
is, however, fighting for its life, and may not impossibly succeed 
in at any rate cutting its teeth. The Surrey Society, whose fifth 
annual meeting has just been held, is still going strong, and that in 
spite of its ridiculously inadequate income, the net amount of which 
for the year 1go6 being but slightly in excess of a ten-pound note. 
Of this the FORTY vice-presidents, who include fourteen Surrey 
mayors and twenty-three county members of Parliament, between 
them contribute but a beggarly four pounds. Were I one of the 
prosperous forty, I should certainly remove my name from the list, 
or else see to it that this omission on the part of the wealthy to bear 
their share in supporting this invaluable work was remedied. 


Worse than Canada. 

May I say a few words of caution to those fond—or, as the case 
may be—stern parents who are thinking of starting '' young hope- 
ful" in the vocation of photography, to the effect that it is not a 
calling which is specially suited to idiots, naturals, or the weak- 
minded? In bygone days the fool of the family was put into the 
Church, to-day I find that shoals of “ unintellectuals " are trying 
to become professional portrait photographers. The ordinary 
parent judges the difficulties of the “ profession" by the utterly 
misleading standard of the casual amateur who, when everything 
is propitious, makes snap-shots with a hand camera. It looks as 
if there is really nothing to do but open a studio and give receipts 
for the guineas which will roll in in payment for pressing the 
button half a dozen times a day. As a matter of fact, the man who 
can run a photographic establishment so as to make a good living 
income, needs to be a first-rate artist, a splendid business man, a 
good technician, and of unbounded resourcefulness and energy. In 
other words, photography as a source of income is the very thing 
which the feeble-headed, or the work shirker, had better avoid, 
unless he wants to sink into the slough of penury and misery. 


Asking Over.Much. 

It is peculiar how often little technical fallacies get into circula- 
tion, and are thenceforth passed round from one to another. One 
of these consists in the supposed impossibility of getting halation 
upon films. Only last week I attended upon two consecutive 
evenings, lantern lectures, mainly concerned with the inevitable 
cathedral interiors, which were given by middle-aged amateurs, who 
had both, for the frst time, on account of the inroads on their 
vigour by anno Domini, taken to films in place of the erstwhile 
trustv, well-backed glass plate. In both cases they were surprised 
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non-domestic use, and technically photography would 
appear to be a non-domestic use. Further, the new 
bill provides for practically doubling the present charge 
for water by meter: now 6d. to 7d. per 1,000 gallons, 
but by the new bill to be one shilling. Under the pro- 
posed new regulations it would seem that the Stock 
Exchange, instead of paying 4,500 per annum for water, 
as at present, will be charged £1,750, and a private 
office paying £546 a year will have to pay £143; at any 
rate, we gather all this from an article in the Standard. 
& m & 

In a Belgian scientific paper (Bulletin de la Classe 
des Sciences) M. de Heen published a photograph of 
an open place taken during a thunderstorm, and re- 
markable luminous effects are seen emanating from the 
arc lamps, bands of light passing from the lamps to the 
ground. In Nature of February 28th, p. 423, there 
will be found some theoretical conjectures as to the 
cause, but meanwhile it would be interesting to know 
whether similar effects are to be seen in the case of 
other arc lights photographed at the time of a lightning 
flash. 
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to find that whenever a severe case 
of glaring window occurred in 
connection with a darkened in- 
terior which demanded prolonged 
exposure, distressing if not ex- 
cessive halation took place. In the 
case of cut films of card-like thick- 
ness, this might well have been 
expected, but not so with roll film. 
Possibly the anti-curling coating of gelatine on the back does not 
make their tendency to produce halation less. In any case there 
should be money in a roll-film issued with an anti-halation backing 
upon it. 


Taken as Granted. 


No one has a good word to say for the ordinary log-roller, for 
he is credited with obtaining an undue advantage by the reciprocal 
support of his associates. Of all the various types, the worst is 
probably that known as the scientific one, he who rolls his logs 
by means of curves and planes, lines and angles, sines and cosines, 
to the mystification and distraction of the simple-minded but not 
uninteligent individual who is so often silenced by an inscrutable 
*og," or, to give its full name, logarithm. Hence many an amateur 
listened with quiet satisfaction when Messrs. Beck denounced the 
crushing dogma which has for so many years sat heavily upon 
photographic optics, known as the Petzval condition. I can 
imagine how Dr. Griin, who was in his time badly mauled when 
his liquid lens was a nine-days’ wonder, sitting in his old-world 
garden at Southwick, chuckled on reading of the discomfiture of 
the know-alls, who have for so long been pinning their faith to a 
formula which is now said to be not correct. 


Before the Flood of Dye and Screen. 


An esteemed photographic acquaintance who went to a lecture 
given at a suburban society, wants to know whether the lecturer’s 
advice for photographing clouds is correct. It is to set the lens to 
infinity, put the stop to F/64, use a non-isochromatic plate without 
any backing, and give 1-3oth second without a screen. Apart 
from that variable factor, time of exposure, the above describes 
almost exactly what should not be done. It is, broadly speak- 
ing, the practice that obtained some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when to obtain anything beyond white paper was, if not considered 
miraculous, sufficiently rare to be noteworthy. Sometimes, espe- 
cially with slow, thickly-coated plates, sky-scapes of tolerably excel- 
lent quality resulted. Even when this was so, the negatives were 
totally unfitted for printing in behind a landscape, for, instead of 
being broadly defined, as they should, to act as a background, they 
stood out in front of the landscape. But when delicate and receding 
cloud effects were aimed for, the now obsolete method above out- 
lined resulted in practical failure. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 


I might have been on a holiday, far from home or 
the means of obtaining photographic supplies, but 
I wasn’t. Anyway, I tried to imagine these con- 
tingencies to be real, and I thought I saw my way toa 
good clear day in the country with my camera, but I 
was disappointed; my morning mail told me that a 
morning was the most I could allow myself, and that 
even such amount of indulgence would have to be paid 
for by strenuous work through the latter part of the day. 
We are on the eve of Easter holidays, and doubtless 
many of my readers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of getting their cameras out of winter quarters, 
and I should be glad indeed if a word or two of mine 
should help to make the Easter photography more suc- 
cessful. So one fine morning last week I thought I 
would set forth with my camera, and, as I have said, it 
might have been an Easter Monday— it was just one of 
those days the weather conditions of which correspond 
exactly with what past experience has made one expect 
on the first public holiday in the year. 


Like Wire. 


Bright sunshine which viewed from the inside of a 
comfortably warmed room looks so cheerful, but a 


| might have been Easter Monday, but it wasn't— 


piercing wind chills one directly one gets outside. A- 


wind that has driven away all suspicion of haze or mist, 
and has dried the air so that tree branches stand out 
against the sky like wire, and the distance is as clear as 
the nearest objects. If you are using a stand camera 
the wind probably bothers you by entangling your head 
in the focussing cloth, and benumbs your fingers as you 
turn the brass screws, and then the image on the ground 
glass focussing screen looks very disappointing. The 
woodland, the fields, the hillside look very sweet and 
bright after the long, dreary winter, but reduced down 
to the size of the focussing screen, the charm seems to 
disappear, except for the colour—bright green of the 
grass, and the blue of the sky, and the sparkle of sun- 
light on bare tree twigs—and one of the lessons 
brought home to one is that much that seems good in 
Nature is utterly unfit for pictorial expression; that is 
to say, we admire a scene in Nature—some prospect 
pleases us, and makes us feel glad—-we do not stop to 
consider why—and so we assume that a facsimile of the 
scene done by photography will have the power to im- 
part the same feeling of satisfaction; but, when it is 
done, we are disappointed, and find that the view has 
lost something, and does not possess one-half the charm 
we expected it to. 


Why We Were Pleased. 


The fact is, we did not pause to censider why the view 
pleased, or why we felt happy in its presence; had we 
done so, it might have come home to us that it was not 
the form, design, or arrangement of the various parts 
that made an appeal to the eye; it was really the general 
sprightliness of things : the air, the sunshine, and that 


rejuvenating spirit that pervades everything at the- 
springtime, which would have made us pleased and con- 
tented in the presence of the most uninviting surround- 
ings. You may not see the importance of this, but I 
assure you it is really a matter of considerable conse- 


quence. We unconsciously colour the landscape im 
and. 


Nature according to our own temperament 
our own feelings. We cannot expect the camera 
to do likewise. Have you any idea how much 


more cheerful the country looks five minutes after 
you have received the news of a legacy of £5,000- 
having been left you? but you would not expect your 
camera and lens to see things and represent them in the 
same roseate or golden tints in which you are seeing 
them. So remember, when you start out on Easter 
Monday with your camera, that because the fresh sweet 
country seems very pleasant, it will not necessarily re- 
sult in good pictures. Yes, early spring, as I have had' 
occasion to remark before, is perhaps the most dis- 
appointing time for landscape photography, and there 
is, to my mind, no season when orthochromatic methods 
are so important, and this is because the contrasts are 
bright and sharp, the sky is of a blue which photographs 
very white, and everything tends to give you a sharp, 
wiry result. It is important to get the sky down in 
tone so that the outlines of trees, etc., do not stand out 
too crisply. 

I said it might have been Easter Monday, also I saidi 
I might have been a long way from supplies. Well, I 
was out at the same time I discovered that I had only 
three plates left on hand of my usual brand, but I 
remembered that the Ilford Company had sent me a box 
of whole-plate ‘‘ Amauto "' self-developing plates for: 
trial, and I had had no opportunity of using them. Here 
then was a chance. 


Faster Than I Expected. 

You know the ‘*‘ Amauto ” plates are one of the Ilford! 
Company's latest productions—a dry plate in which the 
developer is incorporated with the sensitive emulsion, so" 
that you only have to place the plates in an alkaline solu- 
tion to supply the complete developing bath. So nine 
of these plates were put into the dark slides, and three 
of the isochromatic, and forth I sallied. 

I am afraid I never troubled to look at the speed” 
number, so I just guessed at exposure. I have much. 
faith in the actinic power of light in March, so with F/8- 
in the Jens I just gave about as quick a '' time ” ex- 
posure as I could with the trigger of a Thornton-Pickard' 
shutter—just ‘‘ tick-tick ’’ about as quickly as you can 
say it—probably half a second or less. 

Of course, ''tick tick" is a very vague indication: 
of a period of time, and to the more experienced worker 
the suggestion may sound ridiculous. Still, I believe: 
that when the camera is used on a stand, if the novice 
feels utterly at sea as to how long exposure to give, he 
would more often than not avert disaster if with a 
large stop, say F/8, he would give just such an exposure 
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as I have tried to indicate by “tick, tick." It is not likely to 
be much too long or much too short, and is certainly more 
likely to be attended with success than the way I have often 
seen the beginner behave, who says, “I'll try F/22," though 
he has not the remotest reason for choosing F/22 ; and then, 
taking off the cap, he considers for a while how long he 
shall be before he replaces it; meanwhile, of course, some- 
thing like a hundred times too long exposure has been given. 

So I fired off my first “ Amauto" plate, choosing for my 
subject a pond on a common hard by where the rushes of 
last year, bleached and withered, have not been cleared 
away and the trees group themselves rather pleasingly. 
The sun was shining, there were indefinite, thin clouds in 
the sky, and so with F/8 I gave an exposure which I should 
estimate at 4 to $ a second, the time shutter opening and 
closing *tick, tick." Without moving the camera I made a 
second exposure, this time employing one of my usual plates 
and a yellow screen, and gave an exposure of about 3 
seconds, or six times the exposure given to the * Amauto” ; 
and I may as well say here right away that upon subsequent 
development, when I came to compare the two negatives, 
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the one made on an “ Iso.” plate with a screen 
with 3 seconds’ exposure, and that made on 
an Amauto plate without a screen and j a 
second exposure—to quote my boot boy when 
he is reproached for sending up the wrong 
pair of boots—“I couldn't tell t'other from 
which." From this I conclude that the 
Amauto plate is keenly sensitive to yellow, for 
the light gave one the impression of being 
very yellow, and there was little green included 
in the scene. Moreover, it became obvious 
that the Amauto plates are much more rapid 
than I anticipated, but of this more anon. 


How Dense should it be? 


In the two illustrations, figs. 1 and 2, you 
have the “ Amauto " negative and a print from 
it, and I want vou to particularly notice the 
character of fig. 1. It represents as nearly 
as I can do it the appearance of the negative 
when looked through, holding it in one's hand 
with a piece of white paper on a table imme- 
diately in front of and close to a window in 
broad daylight. 

I want this to be very clear. About mid- 
day, when the sun was shining, but not shining 
into that window, imagine a table just inside 
the window on which is placed a sheet of white 
paper; then hold the negative in such a posi- 
tion that you can look through it to the white 
paper, and the negative looks as nearly as 
possible like the illustration. And it is just 
about the density and general quality that I 
think a negative should be. Of course, if 
you look through your negative towards the sky 
or even a very strong gas light, the black parts 
of the negative will appear less black and less 
dense; that is why, when trying to set you a 
standard of negative density—a pattern or 
guide by which to judge your own negatives— 
I must be very particular as to the light and 
conditions by which you examine them. Just 
run through a few of your negatives, judging 
by the window and white paper test, and see 
if they are of the same lightness and darkness 
as fig. 1. 

Now look at fig. 2, the print from fig. 1, and 
particularly note that the sky is sot white like 
so many of your prints—I beg pardon, I don't 
mean you personally, but many a one amongst 
your fellow readers. Why I want this 
noticed is because, being about as much 
darker than white as the real sky and thin 
clouds were less than white, it does not throw 
the tree branches into such vivid contrast as 
to accentuate the wire-like hardness which is 
so characteristic of numberless photographs of 
early spring landscape. The sky is not too white because 
the sky of the negative is not too dense, and so now you 
know why the skies of so many of your prints are like white- 
washed ceilings. 

Point of View. 

Now look at figs. 3 and 4. Here again we have the 
reproduction of a negative made on an Amauto plate and 
a print therefrom, the conditions, the stop, the exposure all 
being the same as before. You will recognise, doubtless, 
that it is the same subject from a different point of view, 
and I am reproducing these to exemplify “a better point of 
view.” 

In fig. 2 I deliberately included a strip of the nearest 
shore or bank, with a view to showing what mot to do. I 
have often heard it argued that this should be done in order 
to indicate that the camera was on dry land, by which, mark 
you, it is evidently intended to make the spectator conscious 
of the presence of the camera, which is precisely the thing 
one wants to avoid. 

From the point of view of composition, fig. 2 is not to 
be commended, because the nearest edge of the water makes 
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a nearly horizontal line cutting across the 
picture and serving as a kind of barrier; 
then, again, the withered rushes in the pond 
are also a horizontal mass, the further bank 
on which the trees are is again more or less 
horizontal, and so is the far edge of the 
common where the houses are. And so we 
get a repetition of horizontal lines, which 1s 
not so pleasing as when in fig. 4 the most 
marked line runs ¿nto the picture from the 
foreground. It is merely a question of shift- 
ing the camera a few fect to the right to get 
the nearer bank to furnish this line, and I 
think you will at once appreciate the better 
composition thereby attained. Now I do not 
claim that fig. 4 has any remarkable pictorial 
qualities ; it isn't pictorially offensive, and in 
more careful printing I have no doubt 
improvements could be made. For instance, 
I should, I think, print the top left-hand 
corner deeper, or perhaps merely shade it 
down by holding the print, without the nega- 
tive, in the light, with all but the top left-hand 
corner covered, and so get this uncovered 
part a little darker, and also get the trce 
branches a trifle more merged into the sky. 

Why should I do this? Well, in order that 
the corner should attract the eye less, and 
leave it to be attracted to the principal tree, 
which is nearly central, and is the axis, so 
to speak, of the interest. For similar reasons 
I think it would be better to print darker or 
shade down a little both bottom corners; 
thus interest would be wholly concentrated 
on the centre of the subject. But beyond 
showing the result of a different point of view 
not more than a yard or so apart I did not 
mean this week to give a dissertation on 
composition. 
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Lazy Developing. 


As I explained at the outset, I had only 
balf a day at my disposal, other matters 
demanding my attention in the afternoon. 
Nevertheless, I managed to expose the entire 
dozen plates of Amautos and three Edwards' 
isochromatic instantaneous, and then when 
I got home there was the development to be 
considered. 

The three iso.’s were easily disposed of 
—the time was about 12, and by 2.30 I should 
be compelled to leave home to keep an 
appointment. So into my porcelain trough, 
which has vertical grooves for whole-plate 
size, I poured i10 pints (200 ozs.) of water, 
then added 1: oz. of rodinal, and stirred 
thoroughly. Into this the three iso. plates 
were placed, and the trough covered with an 
inverted papier-maché dish; these, I knew, would in a 
couple of hours or so develop themselves. But what about 
the Amautos, which, so far as I was concerned, were new 
acquaintances? I could not then stay to develop them one 
by one in the orthodox manner, because various duties 
demanded my attention. So I borrowed a pail from the 
housemaid, also a handful of washing soda, and dissolving 
the latter in a jug of hot water, poured it into the pail and 
half filled it with cold water. 

Now I will ask you to guess how many 84 by 6J negatives 
can be placed on end round the inside of an ordinary pail, 
and how much water, that is, how full must a pail be to 
cover the plates on end. I fondly imagined that at least 
half-a-dozen plates could be placed around the pail without 
overlapping, and I guessed that the pail half or three- 
quarters full would furnish sufficient fluid to cover the 
plates. 

So I took my pail into the dark-room and started placing 
the exposed Amauto plates therein, but was surprised to 
find that it would only take three, and the pail had to be 
very nearly filled with water in order to cover the plates on 
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end, from which I conclude that an iure domestic pail 
is about 20 inches in circumference and 9 inches deep. Had 
it not been for the handle of the pail I could have covered 
it securely with an inverted dish. As it was, I covered it 
with a thick cloth, folded double, and then placed a dish on 
that. 

In a quarter of an hour I went to the dark-room to see 
how things were progressing, and found the Amauto plates 
were well on the road to complete development, whereas I 
imagined I had made the soda water so weak that they 
would have taken an hour or two, but they were developing 
very thin, thin and weak. Evidently over-exposed. What 
could I do? I could not then stop to look after them. Well, 
I just left them, hoping that prolonged development would 
bring density; and so, after two hours, I took them out, 
and with just a rinse under the tap, transferred them to the 
hypo, which I watered down to about quarter strength, and 


left the negatives there until night, when I returned home 


and washed them. 
Well, figs. 1 and 3 are two of the three negatives thus 


produced by means of a pail of water and a handful of wash- 
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ing soda! That seems to me to be touching the high-water 
mark of simplicity, and development thus occupies none of 
your time, or very little, and if you happen to have run out 
of pyro, or metol, or rodinal, whichever you generally use, 


MELTON MEADOWS. 
(Size of the prize picture, 154 by 244.) 
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Balham Camera Club.—At the fourth annual general meeting held 
on March 7, a most successful year was reported. The following 
officers and council were elected : —President, W. W. Aldridge ; 
vice-presidents, G. R. Huntley, A. M. Partridge, G. W. Stock- 
man; hon. treasurer, W. R. Bond; hon. lanternist, A. M. Part- 
ridge; committee, G. Bennison, F. W. Ennis, M. Stevens, S dney 
C. Wells, E. Winchester; hon. secretary, J. S. Child (2o, Stern- 
hold Avenue, Streatham ‘Hill, S.W.), who will be pleased to for- 
ward particulars of the club. 


A Handbook of Transparency Making.—M. Fortier, in the 
second edition of his '' Positifs sur Verre," just to hand from the 
publishers, MM.  Gauthier-Villars, of Paris (188 pages, price 
2 francs 75), gives us a really comprehensive and up-to-date treatise 
on the various methods of making transparencies. There are 
instructions for making slow emulsions of various kinds, also for 
working the collodio albumen process; but those who prefer to 
make use of commercial plates will find the fullest instructions for 
development and all the subsequent stages of work, even to the 
mounting of the transparencies in lead after the fashion customary 
in the case of stained glass: the details as to cutting, fitting and 
soldering the lead being so explicit that none should fail. At the 
present time quite special interest centres around Chapter VI., 
which treats of staining or absorption methods, processes which 
allow of so wide a choice in colour, and consequently are so largely 
employed in making the synthetic elements of the composite helio- 
chrome. Old and spoiled gelatino-bromide and gelatino-chloride 
plates may serve as raw material for processes of this kind, the 
flm being reduced to plain gelatine by treatment with plain 
“hypo” if the plate has not been developed, or with a mixture 
of “hypo” and potassium ferricyanide if there is a developed image 
to remove. Not only do we find a rich fund of information in 
M. Fortier's book as regards the various methods of making trans- 
parencies, but also valuable information as to local after-treatment 
by methods more or less of the nature of retouching. 
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it is very unlikely that the kitchen will fail in the matter of 
a pail and some soda! 

Personally, I want nothing better as regards printing 
quality than these self-developed negatives. The other 
exposures have yet to be handled, and probably I shall 
develop these with the proper strength of soda plus a little 
potassium bromide, x as soon as I have done so I will 
tell you of the result. 

And now, during your Easter holidays, don't be misled by 
the brightness of the sunshine into giving ridiculously short 
exposures. The sun always seems brighter when it has 
newly returned after the dull days of winter. On the other 
hand, make up your mind that for the majority of subjects, 
using a large stop and a fast plate, half a second should be 
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A COPY OF MY BEST PICTURE FOR 
NOTHING. 

HAVE a new Competition to announce, and it is this: that 

any number of readers may secure a copy of my picture, 
‘* Melton Meadows,” without its costing them anything. Two or 
three years ago I offered what I then believed to be the last 
available copy of ** Melton Meadows," for the longest list of photo- 
graphers who had not hitherto taken in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. Quite lately I have discovered that a duplicate copy 
has been touring around various Continental exhibitions, and 
has at last come home to roost. I shall offer this, suitably 
framed, as first prize in a new competition, and shall make a 
large number of reduced copies (12 by 10) in carbon, and these 
I shall offer as other prizes. So, if you want a signed original 
print of what most critics have agreed is the best picture I have 
ever made, read the following particulars: 

The first prize will be awarded to the person who sends in the 
largest number of six months’ subscriptions of 4s. 4d. to ** The 
A. P." One of the reduced pictures (12 by 1o) will be awarded 
to any one sending in not less than two three months’ subs. of 
2s. 2d., for those who do not already buy ‘‘ The A.P." 

Al you have to do is to get your friends to hand you 
the money, and forward same to the office of THE A.P., 52, 
Long Acre, with the name and address of your friend's local 
newsagent, through whom the journal will be sent. IT WILL 
COST YOU NOTHING. 

The competition will commence April 2, and close Wednesday, 
May 6. A. HonsrEv Hinton. 


Liberal Border City Camera Club.—We are asked to announce 
that after March 28, the address of the secretary, Mr. G. H. Hill, 
will be 78, Goodwin Terrace, Currock, Carlisle. 

The “Rajar ” camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar" P.O.P., 
has been awarded to Mr. P. W. Morris, 52, Chalk Hill, Bushey, 
Herts, his prints entitled ‘‘St. Chad’s Cottages, Lichfield,” having 
been judged the best received i February. The paper on 
which the print was made was purchased from Messrs. Taylor’s 
Drug Co., Ltd., 26 and 27, High Holborn, London. 


‘‘Photographic Studios and Dark-Rooms." By Paul N. 
Hasluck ; price 1s. net.—We have received from Cassell and Co., 
of Ludgate Hill, London, the latest of the ‘“‘ Work" Handbooks 
(which are a series of practical manuals for teaching different kinds 
of work), entitled ‘ Pioters ilie Studios and  Dark-Rooms." 
This manual is especially likely to be useful to those who are 
planning to build or to improve their studios; a great variety of 
possible positions, and the best way to deal with them, are de- 
scribed; instruction is given as to how to improvise studios from 
greenhouses and dwelling-rooms, while special chapters treat of the 
hghting of studios, of the different kinds of backgrounds, and of 
scenic accessories. Dark-rooms in their construction and arrange- 
ment come in for a good deal of attention, as well as portable 
dark-rooms, with thorough instructions as to how to make them 
and how to arrange their contents to the best advantage. One 
chapter deals with dark-room fittings, and should prove especially 
useful to the amateur, who will be glad to learn from it all about 
the best and most economical arrangement of the various neces- 
sary fittings which a dark-room should contain. Speaking generally, 
we should say that this little book should be in the hands of all 
serious workers, as no small measure of success depends on the 
methodical and intelligent arrangement of the studio and dark- 
room, and much after-trouble and expense may be saved by the use 
of such a manual as this when the planning and building are in 
progress. 
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7 HE photographing 
of details is a 
branch of archi- 
tectural work that certainly does not 
receive the amount of attention it de- 
serves. The expert architectural 
worker, who is best adapted and 
equipped for such, generally neglects 
the bits, possibly for the reasons that 
the subjects usually do not lend them- 
selves to pictorial treatment, or scope 
for original personal rendering, and 
often there is not the choice in selec- 
tion of standpoint. Yet probably no 
other branch of photographic work 
offers a greater variety of subjects, or 
few more readily accessible, as nearly 
every old building in the kingdom 
contains some examples suitable. To 
enumerate a few—capitals, corbels, 


bosses, gargoyles, piscinas, fonts, 
rood screens,  misericords, bench 
ends, chests, knockers, and endless 


kinds of carvings and tracery, etc., 
etc. Apart from the amount of in- 
terest such a collection of negatives 
would possess, many would doubt- 
lessly become extremely valuable in a 
few years as records, for almost daily 
some historic or interesting relics are 
being swept away by so-called restora- 
tions. It is surprising what a deal 
can be done with even a hand camera, 
the chief consideration being facility 


Norman Capital, Crypt, Canterbury Cathedral. 
Panel, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
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Monument, Gloucester 
Cathedral. 


Chantrey's Sleeping Children, Lichfield Cathedral. 


The *'' Prentice 


Norman Capital, Crypt, York Cathedral. 


Canopy of Arcading, Lady Chapel, 
Ely Cathedral. 
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An Old Sanctuary Knocker, York. 
A Carved Bench-end in Thaxted Church. 


for focussing on very near objects, the 
majority now being so fitted. 

As to the most suitable outfit for 
this work, I advocate a small appara- 
tus, the quarter-plate being my 
favourite size, chiefly on account of its 
portability and general convenience ; 
also the lenses being of short focus, it 
is not necessary to stop down to any 
great extent to obtain depth of focus, 
therefore the exposures are propor- 
tionately shortened, no small matter 
when working in very dark interiors. 
A camera having a full range of move- 
ments and square bellows is naturally 
preferable, while the most used lens 
will be one of normal focus, about 
52 inches, although those of longer 
focus will occasionally be found neces- 
sary. Another very useful lens is a 
simple telephoto, such as the Adon, 
which also has the advantage of 
serving the purpose of a. battery of 
long-focus lenses, for when it is used 
alone (Z.e., without an ordinary lens) 
varying degrees of magnification can 
be obtained, which is only limited by 
the amount of camera extension avail- 
able. 

Effective lighting is important to 
get the most pleasing results, and 
there is generally a best time of day, 
when the light is most suitable to 
obtain that modelling, solidity, and 
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relief so essential in almost all classes of technical work. 
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and a bear dancing to the bagpipes being played by a 


Sometimes even direct sunlight can be utilised with advan- monkey. To photograph them it is sometimes possible to 


tage, the illustrations of the Arcading, Ely Cathedral, 


and the Panel, Windsor, both being 
so illuminated during a portion of the 
exposures. Again, often subjects are 
found so situated that to them per- 
haps little or no daylight reaches, as 
are some fine Norman pillars in the 
crypts of Canterbury and York Cathe- 
drals. The capitals reproduced were 
focussed to scale marked on base- 
board of camera, and then the expo- 
sures made by burning lengths of 
magnesium ribbon on both sides (care 
being taken to shield the lens from the 
direct rays), a longer strip being 
burnt on one side than the other. The 
one at York is interesting in showing 
the decoration in an unfinished condi- 
tion, pointing to the fact that the Nor- 
man builders placed the plain blocks 
of stone on the pillars before orna- 
menting them. Quaint miserere seats 
are to be found in many ecclesiastical 
buildings, those reproduced being 
typical examples. They are usually 
hinged, and the carvings underneath, 
so they may be turned up, and then 
the projection forms a support for 
considerable rest, without actually 
being a seat; these were allowed as a 
relief to the infirm during the long 
services which were performed in a 
standing position. One  naturallv 
expects these carvings to be of a 
reverend or sacred character, instead 
‘of which they are, more often than 
‘not, grotesque, humorous, and even 


West Window, Kilpeck Church, Corbel Bracket 


showing the fine Norman rope- 
work mouldings. 


at Sandwich, 
dated 1597. 


place the camera on the book desk opposite, or on a chair, 
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MISERERE SEATS. 


Devils trying to tempt Saint, Christchurch 


Priory. 
The Bear Hunt, Beverley Minster. 


Thaxted Church. 


Capitals in Wells Cathedral: The Fruit Stealer, and his punishment. 


satirical. Note the one at Beverley Minster, with small 
carvings, representing a man with whip, training a monkey, 


Carving on buttress of 


Carved Finial of Bishop's Throne, Ripon 
Cathedral. 
The Swimmer, Christchurch Priory. 


failing some such means of sup- 
port; then a short tripod must 
be used, and usually rather long 
exposures are required, owing to the 
dark non-actinic colour of the old oak. 
In photographing bosses, ceilings, 
etc., when the camera has to be 
pointed upwards, a ball and socket- 
head, or tilting table, both of which 
can be obtained: commercially, can be 
used on the ordinary tripod, although 
sometimes the simpler method of 
placing the camera on the floor, care- 
fully levelled, with shutter of dark 
slide already drawn, and the focussing 
having previously been done, will 
be found to answer the purpose 
equally well; the “Prentice” monu- 
ment, Gloucester, being so taken. 
Backed plates should always be 
used, orthochromatic by preference. 
It is practically impossible to lay down 
any rules regarding the exposures re- 
quired, the conditions being so varied. 
Every endeavour should be made to 
produce negatives with a long range 
of gradations, and soft in character, 
which means that full exposures for 
the shadows should be given, and a 
diluted developer used. Development 
should not be carried too far, thus 
avoiding undue density. From such 
negatives the finest quality lantern 
slides can easily be made . which 


form I consider the ideal way of showing delineations of 
architectural details. 


WONDER if anyone on exa- 
mining Mr. Kay's picture,* 
the winner of 1 HE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER Silver 

sa Medal at the Southampton Ex- 
2" —7 hibition, will complain of the 
absence of a human figure, and the exclusion of the sky. 
It is certain that many photographers would have been 
tempted to include one or other or both of these. Yet 
they are not wanted. The absence of sky is scarcely 
noticed, and the human interest is not missed; indeed, 
the picture has human associations written all over it 
so forcibly that the introduction of a figure could 
scarcely add to them. But these negative witnesses 
at least furnish proof of the definiteness of the artist's 
aim, and the directness of the means employed towards 
the end in view. It was the sunlight that he desired to 
record, and he wanted no competing influence to inter- 
fere with its effect. He approached his task with a 
single-minded intention to attain a definite object, and 
herein, I think, the picture affords a lesson. A simple, 
homely subject is beautified by the illumination, and is 
rendered without affectation, though not without a 
sense of decorative composition, and a pervading appre- 
ciation of Nature. The curves of the tree and the 
straight lines of the houses form an interesting con- 
trast, and these well-marked forms are again contrasted 
with the playful and elusive variations of the shadow. 
A similar effect may be seen in any country town or 
village on a summer's day, and the familiarity of the 
subject no doubt helps to make the picture attractive; 
for everyone likes to be reminded of the beauties that 
are to be encountered in daily life, though it is true 
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that they are often overlooked until 
the artist comes along and points. v 
them out. 

I may call attention to one or 
two points in this work  with- 
out any idea of finding fault. The. 
tone of the further house might 
have been simplified, and the shadow under the roof 
might have been modified, not only to give distance, 
but also to help the main effect. The stem and some of 
the branches of the tree are rather too dark for a scene 
that must be full of reflected light, and the darkest 
shadow should come immediately under the porch, with- 
out any competition from other shadows. The tone of 
the door is not quite correct; it is rather the tone of a 
shadowed interior seen through an open door. There 
might have been a few gleams of sunlight in the foliage, 
which looks rather heavy as printed, and I think that 
more delicacy might have been obtained in the shadow 
tone on the wall. It would have been an assistance in 
this matter to have further emphasised the light on the 
house, and thereby to have brought about another use- 
ful result in more completely differentiating the tone of 
the house from that of the road. These suggestions, 
however, are merely put forward as hints to others who 
may be tempted to undertake similar work, and I would 
ask them to bear in mind that the difficulty of represent- 
ing sunlight is to obtain a brilliant effect through deli- 
cacy of treatment; that is to say, without relying on 
forced contrasts of light and shade. The present work, 
however, has much charm and interest, and Mr. Kay is 
to be congratulated on his picture, and on the distinc- 
tion that it has gained. 


* Reproduced on next page. 
— 4 4————— 


HOW I DEVELOP P.O.P. By H. W. WINTER. 


N the first place let me state that I do not claim 
to have utterly abolished the operation of toning, 
for the necessity of this depends, naturally, on 
the colour which one desires the finished print to 

possess. 

An account of my procedure may, however, be of 
interest to those who, like myself, either cultivate the 
scientific side of our hobby, or who have at hand a 
stock of P.O.P. to be used up before it deteriorates, and 
are unable to take advantage of the present short 
supply of daylight for printing purposes. 

Attempts have often been made to develop P.O.P., 
by printing out a faint image and then treating this 
with bromide, but none appear to have met with any 
degree of success. The process about to be described 
depends upon the development of a latent image, and 
the whole series of operations can be done by gaslight. 

Firstly as to printing; this is by contact, and in the 
usual manner; for an average negative, five or six inches 
of magnesium ribbon burnt at a distance of six inches 
should give ample exposure. 

If now the print be taken straight from the printing 
frame, and placed in the developer, we shall get nothing 


but a dirty-coloured smudge ; if the print is washed 
before developing and then treated with developer the 
same result will ensue, but if the following directions 
are attended to carefully a well-developed print will be 
the consequence. 

Before commencing work prepare a small quantity 
of a saturated solution of potassium bichromate, and 
with this make up the following bath :— 


Potassium bichromate (saturated 


solution) aan 20 minims. 
Strong hydrochloric acid  ......... 10 drops 
Water ES IO OZ. 


This mixture has powerful oxidising properties, and 
serves to destroy too readily reducible silver salts 
in the paper. 

After taking the print from the printing frame wash 
it in a good stream of running water for at least fifteen 
minutes. I have tried washing in changes of water, | 
and in salt solution, but neither appears to be effective. 

When this washing is complete transfer the print to 
the dilute chromate solution given above, and allow 
it to remain therein, with occasional rocking, for one 
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SUNLIGHT. 
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Bv C. D. Kay. 


Awarded THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Silver Medal for the best picture in the Members' Classes at the Southampton 
Camera Club Exhibition. 


minute; then wash in six quick changes of water, and 
proceed to develop in the ordinary way. 

The developer I used was dilute rodinal, and the 
colour of the image a greenish black; it is quite possible, 
however, that by employment of a developer suited to 
gaslight paper, e.g., amidol, a good black tone might 
be obtained directly. 

Should it be intended to tone the prints, and per- 
sonally I think they are improved by it, do not push 
development too far, but stop at a point somewhat re- 
moved from that required to give a plucky print; then 
transfer to the hypo bath, which, in my case, was the 
ordinary strong acid bath that I use for negative work. 

The treatment hereafter is similar to that meted out 
to an ordinary P.O.P. or bromide. 

As soon as the final washing is complete the toning, 
should this be judged necessary, may be taken in hand, 
but first of all, if the print is too dense, or shows any 
slight markings, it can be reduced by the application of 
weak Howard-Farmer, though, of course, this would 
be done before the final washing. 

The toning bath I have used is the ordinary gold 
sulphocyanide one, and in this the prints pass quite 


evenly through the various stages from warm black to 
a decided blue colour. After toning and an inter- 
mediate washing the prints may be placed in hypo for 
a few minutes, washed again, and then, after passing 
through an alum bath and a final wash, they can be 
squeegeed on to glass or ferrotype and dried. 

All the paper I have used in this way has been some- 
what discoloured, but it will be found that although 
quite brown when it leaves the preliminary washing, it 
will lose all colour in the bichromate bath. 

There are two or three little points to bear in mind 
when at work :— 


1. Remember that you are dealing with a chloride 
paper, and therefore all utensils must be scrupulously 
clean, for, as I have heard it said of ferrous oxalate, 
even as much as a smell of hvpo will cause disastrous 
results. 

2. Be sure that your water supply contains no solid 
particles likely to cause markings. 

3. That the prints, when immersed in hypo, will have 
the paper turned blue, and should this be so decided as 
to be objectionable, remember that a little Howard- 
Farmer will cause the colour to disappear. 
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Sr" 
Ra ur I have 
read many 

GS __/ admirable 


articles on 
the subject 
of photo- 
=. graphy at 

- "aud sea; and 
they have interésted me in the sense that I am always 
interested in hearing of experiences through which I 
myself have never gone. For invariably the writers 
treat of ocean liners, and illustrate their illuminating 
observations with snapshots of scenes taken on decks 
such as I have myself never trod—decks with seats on 
them (Great Scott, imagine seats, what luxury !), and 
awnings, and spotless rails, and obsequious stewards 
flitting to and fro with iced drinks for the well folk and 
Bovril for the not-quite-well ones, and nice ladies play- 
ing quoits under the shelter of the bridge, while a 
paternal-looking captain or an unpaternal-looking young 
officer assists with criticisms. All that sort of thing is 
a novel and rather impossible world to me. It is true 
that I have flitted swiftly from Holyhead to Dublin, 
from Harwich to the Hook, from Dover to Calais, on 
small editions of such floating palaces as these; but, 
strictly speaking, I have never made a '' voyage ” in 
any of them, and certainly never exposed a plate on 
them. My experience of ocean travelling, except for 
one quick trip from Bordeaux to Liverpool on a boat 
which admittedly was fitted for passengers, has been 
confined to that class of vessel whose various forms are 
usually embraced by the wide-spreading name 
“tramps.” And photography on a "' tramp "—in 
other words a freight, but not passenger steamer— 
is not quite the same thing by any means as photo- 
graphy on an eighteen-knot, turkey-carpeted, and 
electro-plated Atlantic grevhound. 


Russian Labourers Loading Grain at Yenikale, in the Azov. 


r remarkable developing -table. C3 


io Cae si of Photography at Sea. tola by. WARD MUIR. 
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Loading Bales of Esparto Grass at Almeria, 
in Southern Spain. 


I have no wish to deprecate the works of those who 
Kodak the aformentioned nice ladies playing quoits. 
Doubtless I shall Kodak them myself— when I get the 
chance. Memento-making is an unbreakable habit, and 
I long ago acquired it; in fact, some seventeen or so 
years since—when I bought my first camera. Photo- 
graphing on a liner is every bit as good fun as photo- 
graphing on a merchant steamship, I don't for a 
moment deny. But it is the latter I myself know 
about: so it is to the latter that this random piece of 
jotting must be confined. 

The first picture (photographic in its distinctness, 
though not photographic in fact, for it is a mental one), 
which I always recall when I think of camera work on 
board ship, is that of the interior of an extraordinarily 
stuffy little cubby-hole of a cabin, illuminated by 
foldable red-lamp, whose candle threatens drunkenly to 
lean over and set fire to its fabric enclosure, for the 
temperature is about a hundred-and-twenty, and the 
wax none of the staunchest quality. Seated on the 
floor, I am developing. Not I, myself, though: on the 
contrary, notwithstanding an attire the main features 
of which I have imitated from that of our universal 
ancestor, I feel sure I must be visibly becoming thinner. 
No; I mean that I am developing exposures. The 
'" tramp,” whose mighty screw flops through the 
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Mediterranean beneath 
my feet, is a day out ot 
Alexandria, and I have 
been persuaded not only 
to immortalise a group 
of the captain and the 
mates, but to make sure 
that the resulting pic- 
tures are ''all right,"' 
so that I can safely risk 
the sometimes-broken 
promise to '* send 
copies ” to all, when we 
reach our respective 
homes. 

Rash venture! The 
negatives, truth to tell, 
are nothing wonderful. 


Frilled somewhat; but 
distinctly printable; and 
certain to please the 
sitters. But, oh the 
misery of producing 
them, in that awful 


heat ! And,oh the bother 
of patiently washing 
them in the spoonfuls of 
luke-warm fresh water 
which are allowed me! Seriously I meditate tying a 
String to my rack and slinging it overboard to trail in 
the briny. I even get the length of affixing the string. 
But the rack feels so dreadfully feeble; the negatives 
rattle about in it so ominously; the surface of the sea 
looks so fearsomely deep a distance from the deck, and 
hisses so swiftly past our sides—no, I don’t think I 
dare risk my negatives overboard. So I return to my wee 
washbasin and its spoonfuls of luke-warm tank water, 
and vow to give these precious gems a decent ablution 
in my Christian bathroom and under my Christian tap 
away over there in England, a few hundred (or is it a 
thousand?) miles ahead. 

The humour of this developing scene in that unoccu- 
pied cabin seems to me to lie not in the heat, not in 
the intoxicated candle, not in my own gaspy uncom- 
fortableness, but in the table which I used. The 
‘“ table ” wasn't a table at all, but a small pile of extra- 
ordinarily strongly-bound and clamped neat little 
wooden cases. To the eye of the uninitiated there was 
nothing remarkable about those cases beyond their 
beautiful finish and singular immovableness.  Person- 
ally, I thought so little of their importance that I spilt 
hydrokinone over them as freely as though they had 
been my every-day dark-room bench. (That was in the 
far-off period, when I thought hydrokinone ‘‘ the best 
developer going,’’ because I got such lovely black-and- 
white results with it: those soot-and-whitewash-givers 
one used to call ‘‘ good platinotvpe printers ''— which 
they weren't.) I repeat, I spilt my hydrokinone over 
those cases; and it may be observed that hydrokinone 
does not improve the appearance of clean, unpainted 
woodwork. 

I sometimes wonder now what the recipients of the 
cases thought when they saw those stains—if the dear old 
captain did not hasten to explain them. Had some male- 
factor been trving to rot the metal-clamps with acid? 
Had some frivolous female been '' drinking a dish of 
tea °’ upon this sacred surface, as irreverent roisterers 
are said sometimes to smoke a pipe on a gunpowder 
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The Steward, comfortably ensconced in a 

sheltered piace behind the galley, preparing 

to wash towels in a bucket, and incidentally 
smoking a quiet pipe. 


March 26, 1907. 


The Ship's Cook, bringing bread aft to the 
larder after a day's baking. 


barrel? Had the captain smashed his flask of pain- 
killer over the cases while vainly endeavouring to still 
the pangs of anxiety which their presence caused him? 
Such questions as these may, I imagine, have flitted 
across the brains of the consignees ot my impromptu 
developing-table. 

For those cases, messieurs and mesdames, contained 
gold. I blandly developed upon the outer husk of a 
tieasure larger than I am ever likely to possess (worse 
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Taking Spanish Esparto-Grass on Board. 


luck !), and larger than many people whom we should 
call rich have ever handled at any given moment. They 
were cases of bullion—fifty thousand pounds' worth, no 
less. The owners of the fleet of steamers on one of 
which | had shipped, were sending this money from 
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After Sundown; Cloud Scenery off the Coast ot Greece. 


Egypt to Liverpool, for what purpose I do not know, 
and had entrusted it to my captain to take on his 
tramp (which, of course, was not fitted with a strong- 
room), rather than dispatch it by mailboat. The cases 
were stowed in an empty cabin which opened off that 
of the captain, who spent a pretty unhappy time, 


thanks to the worry of their presence. I '' borrowed ’’ 
that cabin wherein to do my developing, preferring the 
nice flat cases to the coggly top of an old washstand. 
That was how I came to have a gold-developing- 
table, and that was the only really interesting expe- 
rience, which I have known, of photography at sea. 
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EXHIBITION 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


By F. M. SUTCLIFFE 


LTHOUGH all advertisements are not correct 
statements of facts, vet some have truth in them. 
Some advertisements make us stop to think. I 
have been worrying over one [ saw in a photo- 
graphic paper the other day. If true, this advertise- 
ment proves that what someone once said in haste 
about all men being liars applies to the majority of 
photographers who exhibit enlargements, for the sum 
and substance of this worrying advertisement is that 
most of the enlargements, or all the best enlargements 
—] forget the exact words --sent to '' Photo-shows "— 
of these two words I am quite sure— were done by the 
advertisers. 

How to reconcile this statement with the regulation, 
which is an imperative one at the majority of exhibi- 
tions, that all the work, with the exception of framing, 
is to be done by the exhibitor alone, is what bothers me. 

Many a time when it has been my privilege to assist 


~ 


in judging at various exhibitions where this rule is 
enforced, have I come to enlargements, by the dozen, by 
different exhibitors, bearing a strange family likeness, 
and I have asked myself—and my co-judges too have 
often asked me—whether all these good enlargements 
were the unaided work of the exhibitors. My reply has 
always been that we have no right to question the 
honesty of the exhibitor. 

But now that the advertisement I named has let the 
cat out of the bag, it will be necessary for the secre- 
taries at photographic exhibitions to have a sworn afh- 
davit fixed to each frame. All frames without this 
affidavit would not comply with the regulations, and 
would remain unhung. 

One word more, how much longer is the objectionable 
word '' photo." to be tolerated? When we read of 
‘* Photo-shows,"" it follows that those who use such 
words would speak of a gentleman as a '' gent." 


CONTROLLING PLATINUM PRINTS, 


GREAT number of failures in this beautiful process are attri- 
A butable to lack of control in development, andit is this lack 
of control which prevents platinum being more widely used than at 
present. 

If the print has been properly exposed there is very little difficulty 
in effecting the development, but with the doubtful and varving 
light of our changeable climate, proper exposure is more often than 
not the result of a happy accident. 


However, glycerin is found to be an exceedingly good controller, 
and may be used in the following way:—The prints should be 
pinned on to a piece of clean board, nicely planed off, and a thin 
smear of glycerin brushed evenly over. The developer is then 
applied with quick, even strokes of another brush. Should the 
print show a tendency to come up rather too quickly at any spot, 
local control may be easily effected by a touch of the glycerine brush. 
—F. G. P. 
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T'o the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SiR,—I would like to give extent incalculable. But this is wandering into a subject inex- 
my experience with vignetting — haustible, and therefore I must stick firmly to my subject. Pre- 
—a simple way of saving a great deal 

of trouble, and obtaining vignettes 
which are impossible by other means. My 
troubles led me to think of the simplest 
way of overcoming them, and the results ob- 
tained actually not only saved go per cent. of 
my labours, but gave me results which I 
could not obtain otherwise. 

This deals, of course, directly with portraiture, which, allow me 
to inform my friends, is at once the most difficult and most fasci- D 
nating branch of the efforts we may make. The most difficult be- 
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Movement A gives any vignette from white to 
black. D adjusts vignette to any height. Sliding 
movement F diffuses focus and gives vignette of 
any width. 


cause nature in scenery is so perfect, the opportunities, scenic and sume therefore, dear reader, that your subject is perfect. How can 
atmospheric, so many and varied; but place your camera before the we Improve on the finished result? The fully “ printed out " pic- 
sitter, and the true artist will find his difficulties multiplied to an ture without vignette is often ‘‘ wanting" somewhere. Where is 
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the deficiency? We carefully cut a vignette, and the result is far 
more pleasing, and even passable. 

But ''passable "—how much this leaves to the operator of true 
artistic instincts and merit if he has the capability of bringing his 
ideas on to the plate. 

I a short time ago was fortunate enough to formulate my hopes 
and ideas of a portrait of an old gentleman—a bust portrait—to the 
negative, and the result was to me pleasing—a very rare occur- 
rence to the true artist. 

I wanted, therefore, to get the best possible result from that 
negative, and, printing on chloride paper, was dissatisfied, and 
finally resolved to finish the print on carbon—vignetted. Result 
was pleasing, but not yet my ideal. The white oval vignette spoilt 
the light tones on the face; they appeared far too dark—that is, 
when I got the requisite amount of depth in the shadows. All 
that was required, therefore, was to get my white oval vignette 
printed to a tint to come up exactlv, and not to overlap the first 
printing. This meant double printing, and after infinite labour 
and many spoilt prints I obtained a print fairly Satisfactory, but 
not just the thing—a perfect blending of background with my tint. 
So I made several experiments to vignette direct on to my nega- 
tive when actually exposing my plate, and what I ultimately found 
should place within easy reach of my friends a means of obtain- 
ing the result desired—a direct vignette on your negative of any 
tint to correspond with subject and background. I enclose a 
specimen print and plans whereby the reader can make this simple 
apparatus with a bit of patience, a knife, cigar box, and a few 
simple accessories. 

A.—Take a piece of cardboard—grey one side, white the other— 
6 in. long by $ in. deep; make a part circle, to correspond with 
plan, and serrate the edge; get a strip of cigar box and cut a 
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strip 714 in. long, half an inch wide, and nail (with small portions 
of pins) on to the cardboard, as illustrated. C is a reel minus 
cotton, into which we must fit the long end of A to fit tightly, and 
yet not as a fixture, into the hole in the reel, so that it can be 
rotated when in position to move as illustrated by dotted lines in 
fig. 1. D is a strip of wood 8 in. long by Xj in. in diameter (an 
old wooden skewer will do); E is a holder to receive the rod, D, 
so that D will slide up and down at will. To make this, cut an 
end off a broom (just 1 in.), and in it bore a hole in which the rod 
D will slide. 

Now take a cigar box lid and make the baseboard, G. First 
cut a strip, the length of the lid and 3 in. wide; then three strips, 
viz., two 114 in. wide and one strip 34 in. wide. On the latter strip 
make two bevelled edges with your knife, as illustrated. On the 
two strips 13 in. wide bevel the edge on one side only. These 
two strips are to constitute the rails under which the piece 34 in. 
wide is to run. The rails can be either glued or nailed with parts 
of a pin. 

Now we are ready. Insert A into C, D into a hole in the reel, 
and D into E, E into F. F runs backwards and forwards into G. 

The whole is fixed by a clip on to the baseboard of your camera. 
Now the movements are as follows:—For light subjects and light 
backgrounds the white side of the vignette is moved forwards to 
tone exactly with the figure and background. The grey side can 
be used to tone with figure and background from grey to black; so 
you can get from a light-toney vignette to the “Russian” black 
vignette without any trouble, and with certainty of obtaining a 
perfect result. 

If this is carefully read, the apparatus can be made in one hour 
at no expense, and delightful results obtained.—Yours faithfully, 

W. SADLER. 
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LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 


(Specially Reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 


HE annual exhibition of the Leicester and Leicestershire 

Photographic Society was opened in the Old Free Library, 
Wellington Street, Leicester, on Thursday the 7th of March, 
by Sir Samuel Faire, J.P. The exhibition remained open until 
the 16th inst. 

There can be but one opinion expressed anent this most suc- 
cessful society's show, and that is, that it will favourably com- 
pare with any provincial “annual” that it has been our lot as 
a representative of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER to visit. This 
applies particularly to the members' section, where for number 
and quality of pictures they must certainly take the credit of 
being exceptionally strong. 

It is not often one's lot to find an exhibition wherein the 
member's contribution vies with a representative open collection 
of recognised workers; this, however, is what prevailed at 
Leicester, and we do not hesitate to say that, excluding the con- 
tributions in the Open Class, by Miss Hilda Stevenson, Mr. J. 
Shaw, and Mr. S. G. Kimber, it is our personal opinion that 
the local section is quite comparable to the work contributed by 
outside workers. 

We did not see the lantern section, but among the other 
classes—including landscape, portraiture, architecture, flowers, 
and even the class set apart for novices—there could rarely be 
found a print unworthy to hang, in such a capable collection 
of work as was shown by the members themselves. 

The Landscape portion was mainly representative of sylvan 
scenery, and the judge thought fit to award the coveted plaque 
to W. T. Mason, for his * Meadow Stream” (276). Close to this 
was a particularly pleasing print,“ The Road to the Farm " (284). 
But for the foreground, which we think needs greater emphasis 
to assist the recedence of plane, so essential to lend “ atmo- 
sphere," Mr. J. H. Walker would have produced a really good 
picture. A fine bit of foreground work is shown by H. Worm- 
leighton, in his “ Rough Road” (304); and, but for the strong 
character of the right-hand marginal tree, in No. 313, W. T. 
Munday would have produced a most artistic picture, notwith- 
standing the somewhat conventional group of figures. 

Of Warden Harvey’s contribution, we think his (321) “ Sunlit 
Path "—despite the scattered lights, which could be amended— 
is the best. 

We distinctlv like the dainty little prints, * A Dreary Day" 
(336) and “ Aquosus " (337), by J. Ludlam. 

Near these we find one of the best things in the Landscape 
Class—we refer to “Summer” (339), by A. How. Tt is alike 
delicate. reposeful, and full of soul, and if any improvement 
could be suggested, we would suggest that the upper portion 


of the delicate sky should be a little—ever so little—stronger. 
To show how near the judge's opinion was to our own, we find, 
upon reference to the award list, that it received “ honourable 
mention," and so gains a certificate for its unquestionable merit. 

In the Portraiture Class there was some good work, although, 
strangely enough, there runs through the whole series, almost 
without exception, an unfortunate concentration of light upon 
portions (of the subjects chosen) which are not paramount. 
In the class of work which was here generally attempted, we 
consider that the face should have been the main consideration. 
" The Portrait" (361), by C. G. Beale, deserves notice, and 
the same applies to '* Washing Day" (357), by H. L. Hopkins. 
So also does “ Striking a Bargain " (348) (although now a some- 
what hackneyed subject), by H. C. Goastry. D. G. Urquhart's 
best (to our mind) is a daintily conceived pose, entitled ‘ The 
Ring," but here the attention is rivetted to the absolutely un- 
interesting and unallowable corner margin of the picture. With 
this subdued, and the premier portion of the face and hand 
thereby made more prominent, the thing would have gained con- 
siderably. 

Our meaning will be made manifest upon comparison of the 
delicate lighting of the face in the “ Profile" study, by R. E. 
Woolmer. We like also '*A Child Study" (398), by W. E. 
Barton, and J. W. Parker's “ Portrait" (406). 

The strength of the Architectural workers of Leicester is at 
once conclusively shown by the quality of the works sent in 
to this section. A. Bailey shows a most delicately handled 
subject in his “ Gloucester Triforium." 

The Still Life section was also good, and the “ Fruit Study " 
(442, by O. W. F. Thomas, really excellent. Similar praise 
is due also to the work of F. W. Beck, H. S. Mills, W. FE. 
Woolmer, W. Bell, and H. Quilter, whose latter charming treat- 
ment of chrysanthemums calls for more than an ordinary 
eulogium. 

Judging by the pictures sent in in the Novices’ Class, there 
are some embryonic stars in the Leicester society, and we shall 
be surprised if we do not hear more of them. There are three 
pictures, however, which call for special notice, '' Killarney ” 
(488), by A. Sharp; “ Geiranger Fiord " (485), by W. G. Gibbs; 
and a most unconventional and highly interesting treatment of 
c Conway Castle" (495), by R. Stanley Wallis. 

This brings us to the limit of our allotted space, or much 
more could be said upon the very excellent and interesting 
exhibition which the Leicester people nave opened to the public, 
and we trust that their efforts may meet with the unqualified 
success which they so undoubtedly deserve. 
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S it not dogmatic and irrational to hold that 
works of pictorial fine art can only be achieved 
by the hand-guided brush or pencil? Is it not, 
in fact, inquisitive and vulgar to enquire into the 
method of production, when inspecting the finished 
picture? ' Such are the queries I find entered in my 
note-book; and if memory serves me right they were 
jotted down when one of the perennial controversies on 
art and photography was raging. 

As all know, there are two factors in the creation of 
a work of fine art—the idea, and the expression of the 
idea. The subject itself need not be new, but the 
artist's idea of the subject must be his own original 
conception, and this conception must be presented in 
a convincing and virile manner; and on the artistic 
value of this idea, and on the way in which it is ex- 
pressed, depends the artistic value of the result. 

This applies to all art; and a thorough and intimate 
grasp of these two factors will prove an invaluable aid 
to the understanding and appreciation of all forms of art. 
Irving's impersonation of Hamlet was art, on account of 
his personal conception of the character, and on account 
of the way he placed this conception before his audience. 
Either a poor, commonplace conception of Hamlet, or 
weak and conventional acting, would have ruined the 
part. So it is with poetry and authorship; there is 
the value of the theme or idca, and the value of the 
expression. So it is with music. So it is with sculpture. 
So it is with pictorial art. All these appeal to the 
senses in different ways, but all must contain the idea, 
and the expression. 

Now provided a statue or picture is artistically con- 
ceived, and this conception artistically expressed, can 
the fact that it is made by hand add to its artistic 
value? If Phidias had made his Venus out of a lump 
of bronze, and placing the mass of metal in a shifting 
vice actuated by levers, had hammered it into shape 
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with a skilfully controlled steam hammer, would the 
statue have been less artistic on this account? If 
Velasquez had constructed an ingenious instrument, in 
which the touching of various keys, on a key-board, 
would dab little pads charged with colour on to the 
canvas, ande produced his Rokeby Venus by means of 
this machine, would the picture have been less a work 
of fine art? If Rembrandt had pictured his windmill 
in his brain, and by means of wave thoughts acting 
on a delicate electrical machine etched his plate, would 
the etching have been of inferior art value? No. It 
would be just as vulgar for an art critic to argue that a 
painting was of superior value because it was produced 
by a hand-wielded brush, as it would be for an opulent 
sausage maker to argue that a picture was of inferior 
value because it was not fashioned by modern 
machinery. 

Given a fine idea, finely expressed, it is a work of 
fine art. And what right have we to peep and pry 
into the methods the artist has employed? What right 
have we to enquire if he used a brush, or palette-knife, 
or pocket handkerchief to apply his pigment? What 
right have we to ask if he used a brush, or aerograph, 
or camera to depict his subject, and value his work 
accordingly? Surely this would be a vulgarity, on the 
critic’s part, more vulgar than the vulgarity of the 
vulgarest sausage maker. 

Of course, the artistic status of photography depends 
on the photographer's power to bend his process to 
his will, and make his camera depict his idea as he has 
conceived it; for no mere transcript from nature, how- 
ever skilfully achieved, can have more artistic value 
than is inherent in any clever copy. But no one who 
has studied the work of the leading pictorialists can 
deny that each worker shows his own personality and 
individuality, not only in his conceptions, but in the 
rendering of his conceptions. 

What photography will ultimately achieve remains 
to be seen; but at any rate it is a potential art, and has 
in the hands of some all the elements of a fine art. 
And— well, is there more difference between the artistic 
merit of Steichen's ‘‘ Little Round Mirror," and 
Velasquez's Venus, than there is between Steichen and 
Velasquez? ` 


————$4*4—— ——— 


Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club.—The second annual exhibition 
will be held from April 25 to 27. Entries close April 11, and full 
particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Whittle, 
30, Bridge Street, Morpeth. 


Wearside Camera Club.—A very interesting and successful exhi- 
bition was held under the auspices of the club from March 6 to 9. 
It consisted of two principal sections—an open section, comprising 
over 240 exhibits, some of them from the best-known camera 
workers in the kingdom, and a members’ section, in which there 
were over 160 exhibits. There was in addition a loan collection, 
embracing work by Mons. Robt. Seas of Paris; Messrs. Wm. 
Rawlings, Andrew Peddie, G. R. Henderson, Percy Lewis, and 
David Blount. The following is a list of the awards :—Open Sec- 
tion, Class 1: statuettes, J. C. Batkin, Rudolf Dührkoop, Dan 
Dunlop, W. A. J. Hensler, W. J. Clutterbuck, Mrs. R. Dunlop; 


certificates, James E. Batkin, J. Dudley Johnston, E. T. Holding, 
J. C. Warburg, James C. Batkin, Mrs. G. A. Barton. Special 
Local Award, Class 3: statuette, Frank Harrison; plaque, Geo. 
Brown. Members’ Section, Class 4 (open): statuette, O. C. Wil- 
mot (premier); plaques, Jno. Walton, Frank Harrison, Bertram 
Jackson; certificates, H. Lindoe, Jno. Walton. Class 5 (Novices) : 
plaques, T. Summerson, J. W. Dobson; certificates, J. Bradwell, 
W. Barry. Best Collective Exhibit: silver cup, kindly presented 
by Mr. R. L. Rennison, Jno. Walton. Lantern Slides (open), 
Class 2: statuette, Ellis Kelsey; Certificates, H. C. Thistleton, 
J. E. T. S. Hilton. 


Kidderminster and District Photographic Society.—The hon. 
secretary of this society is now Mr. W. Weaver Baker, Westcliffe, 
Chester Road, Kidderminster, Mr. Griffin having resigned the posi- 
tion through pressure of other-duties. 
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MESSRS. GRIFFIN'S NEW PREMISES—AN INFORMATION BUREAU. 


N Wednesday last the palatial premises of Messrs. 

John J. Griffin and Sons, in Kingsway, were thrown 

open to the press and the public, and a very pleasant 
* private view " formally opened the new buildings. Al- 
though the firm has been carrying on business on this site 
for some little time, Wednesday's ceremony marked the 
completion of a very thorough series of preparations which 
have been made with a view to catering for the needs of 
the amateur and professional photographer in every con- 
ceivable branch of the art-science. Probably no photographic 
dealers in the metropolis can boast a finer ‘‘ shop ” (if so 
banal a word can legitimately be applied to such a quiet and 
tasteful emporium) than that which stands at the corner of 
Kingsway and Kemble Street. Messrs. Griffin have indeed 
travelled far since the day, in 1836, when ** Richard Griffin 
and Co., Publishers, Glasgow,” first tentatively started a 
“ department for the sale of chemical apparatus," and so 
laid the foundations of the enormous trade of to-day. 

It is evidently Messrs. Griffin’s aim to make their Kings- 
way showrooms a sort of '' inquire within centre for the 
photographer who is either in difficulties with reference to 
the older processes or anxious to obtain reliable instructions 
in the newer ones. With this object in view, the interior of 
that portion of the edifice devoted to photography is 
arranged almost more as an exhibition and demonstration 
hall than as a mere sales-counter. Tasteful wall-panels 
contain groups of beautiful prints on Velox, Goldona, the 
oil-pigment paper, and other of the firm's lines. A demon- 
Stration-room is arranged, with curtains, a sink, and so 
forth, for the working of gaslight and bromide prints. A 
series of dark-rooms are handy, wherein other processes may 
be shown, or plates changed. And, last but not least, there 
is a capital library of books dealing with the technique and 
art of photography, as well as the science of chemistry and 
electricity. 

The amateur may enter this Information-Bureau at any 
time, and ask advice, whether he intends to make pur- 
chases or not. He may, if he chooses, consult works of 
reference in the library without feeling in the least con- 
strained to buy. Messrs. Griffin pride themselves on this 
point. They believe—and we imagine rightly believe—that 
bv presenting these privileges to their customers free of 
charge they are acting in the interests of all. For our 
part we are sure that this ** new note in showrooms,” as they 
call it, is a step in the right direction, and will be of profit 
not only to the firm, but to the photographic world in 
general. 

In addition to the fact that the regular assistants are 
always prepared to give information and assistance in con- 


nection with the various older photographic processes, 
special daily demonstrations, by skilled operators, have been 
arranged for by Messrs. Griffin, and will take place as 
follows, until further notice :— 


Every Monday— Velox Printing. 
»  Tuesday-—Olil-Pigment Process. 
»  Wednesday—Goldona Self-Toning Paper. 
»  lhursday—Enlarging. 
»  Friday—Printing on Glossy Velox Papers. 


The demonstrations, in each case, begin at 3.30 p.m. Other 
demonstrations and lecturettes are in preparation; and the 
programme will be varied to suit the requirements of 
customers. 

Of the printing processes demonstrated, perhaps the most 
interesting is that arranged for Tuesdays—namely, the oil- 
pigment process. THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER was the 
first journal to present the details of this process to the 
public; and it is gratifying to observe that so eminent a 
firm as that of Messrs. Griffin have taken up the process 
commercially. Mr. Rawlins, who first described the pro- 
cess to readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, was 
present at the Kingsway buildings on Wednesday, demon- 
strating to a fascinated audience the development of the 
pigment prints. Immense improvements have been made, 
both in the coating of the paper and in the composition of 
the pigments. When Mr. Rawlins originally lectured at the 
old Camera Club, the building-up of the oil-paint image by 
roller and brush was a somewhat slow business, requiring, 
moreover, considerable ‘‘ knack ’’ on the operator’s part. 
Thanks to recent modifications and changes, the making of 
an ''oil " picture is now an affair of a few minutes only. 
And—what is no less important—the image is completely 
dry in twenty-four hours. The old ‘ fluff’? and '' dust ” 
troubles have also been eliminated. In a word, the Rawlins 
oil-pigment process now takes rank, not only amongst the 
most artistic, but the easiest, of the methods of producing a 
photographic picture. That it is far from expensive, too, 
is shown by Messrs. Griffin’s new price-list, wherein the pre- 
pared paper is quoted at 8d. per dozen quarter-plate pieces, 
and the pigment at a shilling per bottle. Special brushes 
for applying the pigment to the printed image cost from 
1s. 6d. to ss. A very few shillings outlay thus places this 
entirely novel process within the hands of every aspirant. 

To describe all the different details of interest at Messrs. 
Griffin's premises would, however, be impossible, and 
Messrs. Griffin are heartily to be congratulated on their 
new buildings, and the taste and thoroughness with which 
they are equipped and stocked. 


t 
THE NEW ADJUSTABLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 


S1r,—Some of your readers may have been induced, as I was, bv 
reading Mr. Cadby's articles in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, to 
procure a Puyo-Pulligny lens. If so, I think they have great cause 
to congratulate themselves and to thank Mr. Cadby. The only 
drawback that I found in the lens was the complicated problem 
that presented itself in calculating exposures. And I venture to 
suggest a method, which I have worked with success, by which 
English users of the lens may be saved this calculation. The 
stops are marked by their diameter in millimetres, the largest being 
20mm. If, then, the camera be extended to exactly 160 mm. from 
the back of the lens to the ground glass, it is obvious that we have 
an opening of F/8. The lens can now be focussed by its rack and 


pinion on a distant object, and a mark made on the 
sliding tube. 

Afterwards, when the lens tube is extended to this mark, and the 
focussing done by extending the camera, it will always be the same 
extension, and always F/8. 

The camera can then be extended to 220 mm., and another mark 
made, this will be F/11; and again another mark at an extension 
of 320 mm., which will be F/16. 

This gives the English photographer something which is familiar 
to him, as a basis upon which to estimate his exposures, and 
saves calculations at the moment of exposure, which are always to 


be avoided.—Yours, etc., James Dune. 


— 4 *4—————— 
R. AND J. BECK'S PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOGUE. 


E have received from R. and J. Beck, Ltd., of 68, Cornhill, 
London, a copy of their photographic catalogue, which de- 
scribes their stand cameras, their photographic lenses, the Celverex 
shutter, the Beck-Harris Spectrum filter, the Cornex index, the full 
series of Zambex cameras, the Frena cameras, which have held their 
position in popular favour for more than thirteen years ; and the Dai- 
Cornex cameras, a series of daylight loading box-model magazine 
plate cameras. 


The reflex hand camera, the Telephoto Cornex, and Cornex hand 
cameras, with the roll-film Cornex, are fully described; the Zambex 
exposure meter, which also acts as a depth-of-focus meter, is shown ; 
while a list with prices of all photographic requisites will be found 
in the volume. 

This list will be found one of great use for reference in ordering, 
and will be sent gratis and post free on application to R. and J. 
Beck, Ltd.. as above. 
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A study of the relative effect of the various rays of light 
on the growth of wheat has been made by Dumont, and the 
results are published in abstract in the Journal of the Chemi- 
cal Society for February (p. 126 of Abstracts Relating to 
Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture). It was found that 
the blue end of the spectrum is most efficacious in producing 
the migration of nitrogenous material (notably gluten) in 
wheat grains during ripening. The blue rays also tend to 
provoke the formation of proteids. 

The subject of allotropic silver is one of peculiar interest, 
and comparatively little has been done to mark progress 
since the classic researches of Carey Lea were published. 
Mr. F. E. Gallager, however, has made this subject partly 
his own, and he finds (Journal of the Chemical Society for 
February, 1907, p. 84, of Abstracts relating to Inorganic 
Chemistry) that the different colours of solutions of colloidal 
silver cannot be explained as an effect due to difference ın 
the refractive index of the colloidal particles and that of the 
surrounding medium. The authors experiments, on the 
other hand, indicate that the phenomenon is probably due 
to selective light absorption depending on the thickness of 
the layer of solution, the degree of coagulation, and the con- 
centration of the particles in the solution. 

Further, Mr. Gallager finds that light is essential to the 
changes of colour on the part of colloidal silver, the rate of 


The Rusting of Iron, 


This subject is touched upon in *'The Proceedings of the 
Chemical Society " (‘ 2/3/07," p. 63), in an abstract contributed bv 
Mr. W. R. Dunstan. It is denied that carbonic acid is essential to the 
rusting of iron, and although it is contended that only oxygen and 
liquid water are required, it is suggested that peroxide of hydrogen 
is formed as an essential incident of the rusting. The protective 
action of certain substances, such as alkali, alkaline salts, and 
alkaline bichromates, is attributed to the fact that these substances 
decompose hydrogen peroxide, or they are incompatible with hydro- 
gen peroxide. : 


Light for the Dark Room. 


M. Calmels, in the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society, 
figures and describes several forms of dark-room lamps, made by 
allowing the incandescent electric lamp to hang downwards or de- 
pend in an inverted shade or bell jar containing a coloured liquid. 
For ordinary non-orthochromatic plates, the liquid recommended 
consists of water, 100 parts; aurantia, 1 to 5 parts. In the case of 
plates specially sensitised for the yellow and green, the liquid used 
is prepared as follows : —(A) Water, 1,000 parts; Bayer’s tartrazine, 
1 part. (B) Water, 2,500 parts; dahlia violet of the Baden Aniline 
Co., 1 part. Mix equal volumes of A and B. When plates sensi- 
tised for the red are employed, a mixture of equal volumes of the 
two following solutions is used :—(A) Water, $00; tartrazine, 1. 
(B) Water, 1,250 parts; dahlia violet, 1 part. A more complex 
solution is required when plates sensitised with pinacyanol and 
dicyanine are employed, this solution being made up with water, 
1,000 parts; acid, brilliant blue of the Baden Aniline Co., 0.6 
parts; tartrazine, 0.04 parts; naphthol green (Hoechst) 0.12 parts. 


The Influence of Construction on Intensity In the Case of 
Lenses. 


This subject is treated of at considerable length, and with much 
thoroughness, by Herr Franz Zetzche in the February issue of the 
Wiener Mitteilungen, and the author gives his determinations as to 
the enormous loss of light by reflection when extra air gaps are 
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change depending on the intensity of the light. He assumes 
that light acts by coagulating the colloidal suspension or by 
altering the concentration of the particles by increasing the 
reduction of the silver in solution. With increasing thick- 
ness of the absorbing layer or with increasing size of the 
particles, the amount of blue light transmitted decreases 
relatively much more rapidly than the amount of transmitted 
red light. Ethyl alcohol, acetone, benzene, and other organic 
pee prevent the colour changes from taking place in the 
light. 

Among chemicals liable to alteration by exposure to light 
one may mention chloroform, exposure to air and light 
leading to the formation of hydrochloric acid and chloride of 
carbonyl (the so-called phosgene gas); hence commercial 
chloroform as taken from a stock bottle often contains these 
impurities, which are detrimental, whether the chloroform is 
to be used in making the photographer's amber and chloro- 
form varnish, or whether it is to be used for anesthetic pur- 
poses. If the partially decomposed chloroform is shaken up 
with a small quantity of a weak solution of silver nitrate a 
white precipitate is produced ; but Breteau and Woog recom- 
mend a faintly-coloured solution of Congo-red used in the 
same way, the colour being changed to blue, this test giving 
a reaction even when the decomposition is so small in amount 
as to give no reaction with silver nitrate. 


introduced beyond that one air gap which is required for the 
diaphragm in a combination of a rectilinear type: a loss which, 
although considerable on the axis, frequently becomes altogether 
surprising for moderately oblique rays. As every student of photo- 
graphic optics knows, the loss of light with the usual uncemented 
lens (as a doublet with two uncemented combinations, or a dialyte 
with a simple glass one side of the diaphragm and an air gap 
combination the other side), is not only loss of light, but worse, as 
the diffused light may make it impossible to deal satisfactorily with 
subjects that involve much glare, as, for example, when the 
sun is almost in face of the camera. Quite apart from such specially 
difficult work, there must of necessity be a loss of brilliancy by the 
air-gap lens in all cases. To give an idea our author cites that in 
the matter of effective illumination an uncemented lens of F/4.5 
may be regarded as no better than a cemented lens of F/s5.5; also 
an uncemented lens of F/s.5 corresponds to a cemented lens of 
F/6.8, and an uncemented lens of F/6.8 corresponds to a cemented 
lens of F/8 to F/10. These are general conclusions; but in the 
paper will be found a tabulation of the properties of some lenses 
now on the market. The practical lesson is that those who can 
afford the expense should choose a cemented anastigmat doublet 
by one of the best makers. 


A Difference between Two Popular Reducers. 


Dr. Scheffer has carried out photo-microscopic researches on 
sections of negative films reduced with the Howard Farmer solution 
(“ hypo” with potassium ferricyanide) and ammonium persulphate 
respectively. He finds that the Howard Farmer solution first 
dissolves away the granules of silver from the outer surface, and 
acts by entirely removing layer by layer of granules, the end 
result being that a lower stratum of granules having normal or 
full size is left. Ammonium persulphate, on the other hand, does 
not remove the top layer of granules, but acts all through the film 
by reducing the size of all granules. Hence it may be that a 
negative considerably reduced by the Howard Farmer solution may 
appear to have a coarser texture than a similar negative reduced 
by ammonium persulphate. 
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i GN Air-bells in Carbon Printing. 
\ J The enclosed prints have a lot of round white 
Sheed spots upon them that I cannot understand, and 
j shall be glad if you will enlighten me. I care- 
fully followed all the usual instructions during 
transfer, and cannot understand them, as my 
y pegative was quite clean. CARBONO. 


The spots are due to minute bells of air imprisoned 
between the tissue and its support. When the tissue 
is being soaked down, you should notice its surface 

and wipe it with a tuft of cotton wool (or a finger tip) in order to 
remove any air that may be clinging to it. The same precaution 
should be taken with its support, and the tissue and support should 
be placed face to face in the water and brought out together, the 
squeegee being then gently applied in the usual way. Some 
operators take the extra precaution to apply the squeegee while the 
print and its support are under the water, giving another applica- 
tion after they are removed. With anything like ordinary care, air- 
bells will not form. It is advisable to avoid too powerful an applica- 
tion of the squeegee, as that is very liable to defeat its own object, 
and instead of simply expelling surplus water, drag the surround- 
ing air between the adhering surfaces. 


Metol Developer for Bromide Paper. 
Please give me a reliable metol developer for bromide paper: 


ie 


" 


A. —Metol: nrinn pes I aor upir titus a 400 gr 
Sodium sulphite — ............. esee 8 oz. 
Potassium bromide  ................. e 50 gr 
Waler sibren aniar buste bui x e orco Ses 80 oz 

B.—Potassium carbonate — .......... eene 8 oz. 
Water sosirea na ETE RUM S uU UA A MEUM FA NUS 80 oz 


Take 3 oz. of A, and 1 oz. of B. The image should appear 
in a few seconds, and development will be complete in about 
two minutes. Rinse in three changes of water and fix in hypo 
4 Oz., Water 20 Oz. Softer prints can be obtained by diluting the 
developer with an equal bulk of water. 


Powerful Mercuric Intensifier. 
Please give a formula for powerful intensification with mercury 
in conjunction with (I believe) silver nitrate. C. M. G. 


The following is one of the best forms of mercuric intensifier in 
conjunction with silver; the bleaching solution is made as follows : — 


Mercuric chloride ............... eee een I OZ. 
Hydrochloric acid — ........... ee l4 oz 
Water ieri keen eas ione oae verha vo aseo adie Upon rne ERE 50 OZ 


The mercuric chloride should be powdered and the hydrochloric 
acid should then be poured upon it in a bottle, the water being 
then added. The negative must be immersed in the bleaching 
bath until quite white through to the glass side of the plate. It 
should then be washed for at least twenty minutes in running water 
(or several changes) and then immersed in the blackening bath, 
which is made as follows : — 


A. —— Silver nitrate Soie exce Ee OFFRE EM ALME I OZ 
Distilled Water: uices reap Eel ed baee exta ei 25 oz 
B.—Potassium cyanide .............. eee I 0Z 
Distilled Water: 2:53) to rea TORS 1E o o E Tes 25 Oz. 


B must be added very gradually to A, and the solution must be 
shaken well after each addition. A flocculent precipitate will occur, 
but will gradually be re-dissolved by further additions of B. Care 
must be taken that an excess of B is avoided, therefore its addition 
to A must cease while a small quantity of the flocculent precipitate 
still remains. ]t is imperative that the solution should never be 


SWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. TUA) 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND PUST FRERB. 


In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of tbe 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
‘SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxv, and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
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quite free from this sediment. The bleached 
negative will rapidly darken in the silver cyanide 
bath. When the action is complete, the negative 
must be thoroughly washed in several changes of 
water. 


Eikonogen and Quinol Developer. 


I shall be much obliged if you will kindly give me (1) a two- 
solution (reducer ind accelerator) hydrokinone-eikonogen de- 
veloper; (2) an alternative three-solution hydrokinone-eikonogen 
developer, #.¢., an “A?” solution containing the hydrokinone, 
a “B” the eikonogen, and a * C" the accelerator, with the 
proportions of each to be used for normal exposure. (3) Please 
say whether (a) the quantity of hydrokinone should be in- 
creased, (6) the eikonogen decreased, or (c) the accelerator 
decreased, to give more contrast, and vice-versd. T. F. M. 


(1) A.—Sodium sulphite ................. eese 275 gr 
ETKONOGEN.” uses gere iesu dari emt UR Ce ud 45. 5 
Hydroquinone: 2:22 rre estere re Pr VERE SS I5: 35 
Boiled water (cold) ...................... eee to oz 

B.—Potassium carbonate | ................ eese 420 gr 
Water Hü rc 10 OZ 


Use equal parts of A and B, and add two or three drops of a ten 


per cent. solution of potassium bromide to each ounce. It is suit- 
able also for bromide paper if more water is added. 
(2) A.—Sodium sulphite  ................. eee eere 60 gr 
iri JT 3 ot. 
Dissolve, and add 
HydroquinOne: sermien eiue ee ia weaves 20 gr. 
B.—Sodium sulphite i. eoo rede ec x enis 66 gr 
EJKOhOSEn. xeu ce uia cnr tA SIRO EN DEN DEASAS 17- 3 
Water” aroe raa ae ius Nosque Ea 3 oz. 
C.—Soda: carbonate. « iicet rc ee ei rh I25 gr 
WHER: ooren quo pnFl T ubi moet e rUDQER b ned EY 3 oz 


For use, take equal parts of A, B, and C, or alter the proportion 
of A and B, according to whether more density or more detail is 
required. (3) To give more contrast, it is advisable to use the three- 
solution formula, increasing the proportions of A and C. Provided 
the exposure is a full one, still further density can be obtained by 
adding potassium bromide to the developer. To reduce the con- 
trast, it is advisable to reduce the proportion of A. If a flat nega- 
tive is required, you can generally obtain it by leaving out A en- 
tirely and adding a little water to the developer. 


Metol Poisoning. 


With reference to Mr. J. M. Lazenby's letter re metol 
poisoning, please tell me (1) the effect; (2) the power, of metol 
poisoning? That such is the effect of metol on its users is 
new to me. 

The effect of metol on the skin is something of the nature of 
blood-poisoning, to which some people are liable while others seem 
to be quite immune. Some skins are so sensitive to the effects 
of metol that the use of it two or three times only is enough to 
set up a violent irritation, which generally culminates in the skin 
drying up in patches and peeling away. The use of cooling 
ointments, and cessation from the use of metol, usually put the 
skin right again in a short time; but the irritation returns in a 
more virulent form immediately the hands are again immersed in 
the metol. (1) As regards the actual power, that depends upon 
the individual constitutions; we have never known of anything more 
serious than a sort of skin disease arising from the use of metol, 
but the irritation in itself is sufficient to act as a warning against 
further use. 
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THE ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S SIXTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 


(Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 


HIS energetic society, founded in 1891, is greatly to be con- 

gratulated upon the success of their exhibition, held in the 
Ashton Central Hall, and opened March 6, a success due both 
to the quality of the work exhibited and the excellent organisa- 
tion with which everything was carried through. Indeed, we 
have seldom seen arrangements carried out upon a more 
thorough and practical basis. 

The hall was tastefully decorated, the pictures being 
hung upon a plain background of green canvas, while a second 
room was relegated to the exhibition of lantern slides and stereo- 
scopic views, in which both forms of transparency were seen 
to the very best advantage. J.antern lectures were also given 
each evening to large audiences, while the society showed that 
it did not neglect the social side of its life, by concluding with 
a successful dance. 

The society is the more to be congratulated in that it has 
been almost entirely dependent for the entry of pictures upon 
its own members, for no awards were given, and hence no in- 
ducements offered to outside exhibitors. The one exception to 
this was a collection of some sixteen frames by Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, who had kindly come forward to assist the Ashton 
Society, and these fine works necessarily gave a high tone to the 
exhibition. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of the pictures 
hung, but a few require special mention. A group of statuary, 
by Mr. H. Williams, is one of these, a photograph in which the 
tone and texture of marble is very finely rendered. The enlarge- 
ments by Mr. Tulloch Cheyne were certainly a prominent feature 
amongst the exhibits. Mr. Cheyne is evidently a devotee of 
pure photography, and we must confess to a distinct feeling of 
pleasurable relief at looking at his exquisitely clear prints of 
snow and frost scenes, and mentally comparing these with those 
of the extremist school, which now hang so plentifully upon the 
walls of our photographic picture galleries. Such pictures, too, 
as his ‘‘ Derwent Water" and “ Roses” afford convincing proof 
of the artistic power possessed by unaided photography, and 


of the interpretation of a landscape which can be given without 
treading upon the domain of the draughtsman. The exhibits 
of Dr. Alec. Hamilton were of exceptionally high standard, and 
especial mention requires to be made of his fine enlargement, 
“The Clouds that Gather, etc.," which breathes the true spirit 
of sky and forest. The work of Mr. Lee, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. 
J. Meadows also merit distinction. 

Yet we would not be fulfilling our duty as critics were we 
simply to refer to those points in the exhibition which deserve 
applause, nor by so doing would we further the advance of 
artistic photography. ’Ne would make mention, therefore, of 
the number of pictures which were contained in very ornate 
mouldings and immense gilt slips or mounts. A frame which 
draws immediate attention to itself is not artistically permissible, 
while it should be remembered that the legitimate function of 
a gilt slip is in the framing of engravings, etchings, etc., 
with broad white mounts. In close-up framing they are always 
to be condemned. More need not be said upon this point, for 
the exquisite taste shown in the Keighley collection was suffi- 
cient proof of the enormous importance attached to this part of 
picture making. 

Secondly, we would deprecate the hanging of professional en- 
largements from amateur negatives. Certainly these bore no 
name, and no awards were competed for, neither was there a 
rejection committee, so that the action was morally justifiable, 
though not artistically. Many of these enlargements showed 
such taste in composition, choice of subject, etc., that one 
felt it to be a pity that the authors should not have completed 
a work for which there is no doubt they possessed the necessary 
skill and qualifications. 

Lastly, we would strongly urge that a printed catalogue should 
be prepared on the next occasion, setting forth the names of the 
artists, and the titles and purpose of their pictures. 

With the exception, however, of these slight censures, we have 
nothing but praise to bestow upon a very admirably collected 
and organised exhibition. 


h 


Cricklewood Photographic Society.—Mr. Carter recently gave an 
interesting demonstration before the Cricklewood Photographic 
Society on self-toning papers. By the courtesy of the various 
makers prints on Paget, Kodak, Aristo, Kalona, and Goldona 
papers were shown. Using the plain fixing bath, some very fine 
brown tones were obtained. Using the preliminary salt or sulpho- 
cyanide bath, however, the results fairly rivalled the finest gold- 
toned prints, giving the finest purple tones, with a complete absence 
of double toning. Mr. Carter then proceeded to demonstrate the 
new Imperial matt transparency plates. These plates, he said, 
were specially useful for window decorations, fire screens, etc., and 
differed from the usual transparency plate in that they required no 
ground glass or opal for backing. This he proved by fixing an 
undeveloped plate which, on examination, showed the coating to be 
a delicate matt surface equal in texture and translucence to the 
finest ground glass. Mr. Carter next made some exposures, and 
using metol-quinol some excellent transparencies were obtained. 
These plates are coated with a gaslight emulsion of good speed, and 
allow considerble latitude of exposure, as it proved by the fact that 
a plate was given four and a half times the correct exposure, and a 
good result obtained. 


Southampton Camera Club.—The members of the above enjoved 
on their last two evenings of meeting the unusual circumstance of 
a divided lecture, a lecture the interest pertaining to which in the 
first half was so great that an even enhanced attendance greeted 
the second portion. The lecturer was Mr. W. R. Kay, one of the 
keenest workers in the club, and his subject was a description of 
the Swiss district of Valais, the first half being the itinerary “ From 


Visp to Zermatt," the second half being “Zermatt and Bevond.” 
It is entirely impossible to follow the lecturer through his lecture, 
and equally impossible to adequately refer to the magnificent col. 
lection of slides by which it is illustrated. Mr. Kay has in him 
that enthusiasm for the mountains which is leading him through the 
more modest climbs to those of ever-increasing difficulty, but his 
artistic temperament forbids him to return without those photo- 
graphic spoils which give so much delight to the members of his 
own and the surrounding societies. : 


Coles Satin Photo Mountant.—We have received from 
Mendine, Ltd., of 169, Tooley Street, London, S.E., a sample 
of their Coles Satin Photo Mountant, for which it is claimed 
that it is one of the most uniform and strongest mountants 
produced. It is rapid and clean to use, is free from injurious 
chemicals, does not soak into the print, and is remarkably free 
from lumps and other faults hindering the action of a mountant. 
It is conveniently put up in metal tubes, collapsible, and all 
ready for use, and the price is 1s. a tube. In order to intro- 
duce it to our readers, the Company will send a tube, post 
free, for 1s. to any address, on application to the above address. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE necessity of going to press this week 
some days earlier in consequence oí our print- 
ing works being closed throughout the 
Easter Holidays compels us to hold over 
several items of news until next week. 

S E & 

The foregoing also applies to the announcement of 
the awards and marks in the sixth of the Special Winter 
Competitions, which closed on March 25. The result 
wil be published next week, and the grand total of 
marks will be given in the following Issue, April 16. On 
page 287 this week will be found the second 
announcement of a competition being held during 
April, in which one of the Editor's best known and most 
highly esteemed pictures is offered as a prize. 

e o? & 

Wee have received, and hereby gratefully acknowledge, 
a further donation to the Sandell Testimonial Fund, 
the Ealing Photographic Society having contributed 
amongst their members Z;1 2s. 6d. 
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Stereoscopic photography, now under the special ægis 
of the United Stereoscopic Society, a body concerning 
which we gave some particulars on p. 260 of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for March 19 last, is at the 
present time fully recognised as an important factor in 
medical education. Anatomical plates showing dis- 
sections and injected parts often fail to tell an intelligible 
story, but when stereoscopic photography is brought into 
requisition all planes of distance are differentiated, and 
crossing and interlacing parts are shown almost as if 
the original object were before the observer. In this 
connection we may refer to the recent completion of 
Dr. Waterson's '' Edinburgh Stereoscopic Atlas of 
Anatomy," which includes some hundreds of stereo- 
grams. Part V., the completing section, illustrates the 
anatomy of the head and neck, but with special reference 
to the brain. 

e e cg 

Captain C. H. Foulkes, of the Royal Engineers, whom 

we think we may claim as a regular reader of THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, contributes a comprehensive 
and well illustrated article to the Windsor Magazine for 
April, on the subject of ''Photography in Military 
Reconnaissance." The ten illustrative photographs 
are supplemented by geometrical diagrams, and the 
whole would make an admirable booklet for the use 
of military students. An interesting feature is instruc- 
tions for obtaining photographs, showing at a glance 
the capability of villages and country-side features being 
formed into means of defence. That telephotography 
(that is in the newer or optical sense of the word) is 
treated of at some length, goes without saying. 


e & È 


Mr. Lloyd George's new Patent Law Bill was read 
for the first time in the House of Commons, amidst 
cheers, which were heartily joined in by both Ministe- 
rialists and the Opposition. It is framed with the view 
of making the Patent Law really fulfil the original aim 
as set forth and defined in the statute of James I., this 
aim being the promoting of British manufactures. In 
his speech the President of the Board of Trade alluded 
to an abuse which has been especially notable in con- 
nection with photographic patents. Application is 
made by a German syndicate, let us say, for a new 
substance and method in development, or a piece of 
apparatus, and a conclave of experts is employed to so 
frame the specification as to ''cover every possible 
combination that human ingenuity can devise." The 
article is then manufactured abroad to the detriment of 
British trade. Meanwhile an Englishman may make a 
genuine invention in perfect good faith, but finds it 
covered by the skill of the council of experts employed 
by the syndicate to obtain a far-reaching and covering 
patent; so the foreign patent comes out victorious on 
all scores. The proposed new law will provide for the 
easy extinction of British patents that are not worked in 
this country. As regards the German system of obtain- 
ing far-reaching patents by the employment of a com- 
mittee of experts, we may point out that the system in 
question is gaining ground in this country, but it is only 
practicable when money can be spent quite freely. 


& 
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As was feared would be the case, the results obtained 
by the photographic observations of the total solar 
eclipse of January 14 last have been almost 
negligible in value, but a few interesting (rather than 
important) photographs were obtained in India, 
where the eclipse was not total. Next year, on 
January 3, there will be another eclipse, but one of small 
promise, as the maximum totality is but four minutes, 
and the only land stations in the area of totality are 
some small islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

S 6 s 

The phonograph as well as the lantern was called into 
requisition at the Royal Photographic Society on 
March 19, when Mr. A. H. Dunning, F.R.C.S., gave a 
breezy travel lecture on his eighteen months" stay in 
New Guinea. The phonograph was used to reproduce 
the weird songs of New Guineans, and Mr. Dunning 
says that it is more suited for the rendering of savage 
voices than for that of European voices, on account of 
the nasal tone of the instrument which accords with 
the nasal tone of the savage. Mr. Dunning took 4,000 
photographs, mainly for ethnological and general 
scientific purposes, in New Guinea. Many of these were 
developed so as to imitate exactly the skin colour of the 
natives. He also made a special study of the curious 
tree houses, and houses standing on piles in the water, 
which are features of New Guinean life. — The natives 
have not yet got used to the camera. An attempt to 
take a flashlight photograph in one of the community 
houses resulted in an immediate dispersal of the whole 
of the inhabitants, while the actual man who is believed 
to have struck down and helped to eat James Chalmers, 
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the missionary, fairly turned and bolted when he heard 
the click of the camera shutter. 
D & P 

A newspaper publishes an article under the heading 
‘“ Heroes of the Camera," and with the sub-title of 
“ Facing Death for a Photograph,” while as an illus- 
tration is shown a plucky photographer seated on the 
top of a skyscraper girder, and with his camera looking 
downwards, in order that he may secure a photograph of 
New York from the highest possible point of view. 
Still it would seem as if a higher point quite adjacent 
were available, as the photograph which is published 
was evidently taken from a much higher station, the top 
of the girder being looked down upon by the camera 
with which the published view was taken. Quite apart 
from any suspicion that the photograph of the '' camera 
hero " may have been taken in the studio in front of a 
painted background, it seems a pity that the '' hero "' 
shown in the photograph did not direct his camera up- 
wards, and secure a picture of the super-hero who had 
reached a position so much higher. 

> P d 

A Dresden contemporary has a short article on the 
use of superlatives, such as best, cheapest, lightest, 
easiest to develop, and it is contended that such super- 
latives defeat the object intended, the probabilities 
being so obviously against the superlative being true 
in any individual case; while a more judicial statement 
of excellent and desirable qualities may command 
real respect. — The superlative certainly is not strictly 
academic, but the advertiser finds that it attracts 
attention, and this mav be his first consideration. 


tH 
STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES WITH ORDINARY CAMERA. 


S some workers may occasionally wish to take stereoscopic 
A pictures when they are not provided with a stereoscopic 
camera, I have penned the following notes of a method 
of taking these pictures with an ordinary camera, without any 
extra appliances, which I have found gives fairly good results. 
The camera used was an ordinary Folding Pocket Kodak, with 
usual rising front and cross movements. The camera was first 
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fitted up on a stand, the subject centred and focussed as usual, 
but before taking a picture, the lens was first pushed as far to 
the one side as the movement allowed of, and one exposure was 
made. The lens was then pushed to the limit on the other side 


and the other picture taken. "These two pictures, when mounted 
in the usual way, will be found to give quite a satisfactory 
stereoscopic effect. Of course, the “rising front " movement, 
and camera on its side, may be used in place of vertical camera 
and “ cross movement," preference being given to which of these 
is most suitable in the particular camera employed. 

The amount of separation of the two points of view of the two 


pictures taken in this way is not so great, in most cameras, as 
the distance between our eyes, or that usually recommended ; 
still, the relief given by the pictures is satisfactory, as may be 
judged by the enclosed sample. 


April 2, 1907. 
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A WELL-HNOWN PICTURE FOR NOTHING. 


VERY week the sale of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
increases, and tke interest taken in the series of Winter Com- 
petitions, now nearly completed, has brought us an extraordinary 
accession of readers; but it must often happen that some one buys 
the paper for two or three weeks quite regularly, then accidentally 
misses a week, and later I find I am referring him to something in 
that very number he has missed. So I want, if possible, to make 
sure that, instead of trusting to memory and the mere chance of 
passing a bookstall, THE A. P. shall be delivered at his home 
without his having to trouble about it, and so I offer an original 
copy of my picture ** Melton Meadows," suitably framed, to the 
person who will send the largest number of six-months’ subscrip- 
tions (4s. 4d. each) between the present date and May 6. 


As after that no more copies of '* Melten Meadows" will be 
available, all having been disposed of and the negative long since 
broken, I shall myself make a reduced copy on a 12 by 10 plate, 
and print a number of copies in carbon as consolation prizes for those 
who send not less than two three-months’ subscriptions (2s. 2d. 
each). All vou have to do is to sav to your friend, " Do you 
subscribe to THE A. P.?” If he savs " No," you advise him to 
do so and hand vou the money, also getting him to tell you the 
rame and address of his nearest newsagent, through. whom we 
shall see that he receives THE A. P. each week. 

To make it quite clear, let me repeat: 

An original copy of ** Melton Meadows "' in carbon, 24% in. by 
1574 in., in suitable frame, is offered as first prize to the person who 
sends in the largest number of six months’ subscriptions of 4s. 4d. 
to ‘The A. P." One of the reduced pictures (12 by ro) will be 
awarded to anyone sending in net less than two three months’ sub- 
scriptions of 2s. 2d., for those who do not already buy '' The A. P.” 

All you have to do is to get your friend to hand you the money, 
and forward same to the office of THE A. P., 52, Long Acre, with 
the name and address of your friend's local newsagent, through 
whom the journal wil be sent. IT WILL COST YOU 
NOTHING. 


The competition will commence April 2, and close Wednesday, 
May 6. A. HonsLEv HINTON. 
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MELTON MEADOWS. 
(Size of the prize picture, 2474 by 1594.) 


FALLOWFIELD'S JUBILEE. 


HOTOGRAPHY itself, and certainiv the trades and industries 

which have risen to supply the wants of its practitioners, is 
not so old that a jubilee comes to be celebrated ; but that world- 
renowned house of Jonathan Fallowfield, of 146, Charing Cross 
Road, has been in existence so long that not many present-day 
photographers can remember the days when it began, in a com- 
paratively modest fashion, on the Surrey side of London, before 
the present proprietor, Mr. F. W. Hindley, brought his marked 
business abilities to bear upon it with such distinguished success. 
With every sign of good feeling between employer and employed, a 


S.W. Polytechnic, Chelsea.— The eleventh annual distribution 


of prizes and certificates to the students of the day college and 
evening classes took place on the isth ult. In the un- 
avoidable absence of the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alverstone), 
Sir Owen Roberts, M.A., D.C.I.., presented the awards. ‘The 
principal, in the course of his report on the session 1905-6, spoke 
of the satisfactory character of the work carried on, and drew 
special attention to the large increase of student entries in the 
natural science department. He pointed to the need which 
existed for more continuous work on the part of the students, 
and instanced the fact that during last session the average hours 
worked by each adult student in the day classes were only 234, or 
the equivalent of eight weeks' full work out of thirty-six weeks 
possible. The institute's record in respect of examination 
honours and degrees had been well maintained. The equip- 
ment of the various departments had been largely increased and 
was being rapidly brought up to the standard of modern require- 
ments. Sir Owen Roberts, in addressing the students, expressed 
satisfaction at the close relationship between the institute and 
London University. He urged the desirability, in the case of 
persons actively engaged, of some study which would take them 
outside their ordinary occupation, and which was provided bv 
the scheme of work carried on in the institute. The institute 
orchestra contributed the musical part of the programme, and 
solos were sung by the Misses Bond, Andrews, and Renton, and 
Messrs. Crofts and Withers: conductor, Mr. S. Dicker. 


jubilee smoking concert was held at Frascati’s Restaurant on 
March 18, preceded by a dinner party, to which Mr. Hindley had 
bidden some of those with whom he has had business relationships : 
the heads of manufacturing firms, the representatives of the press, 
and the heads of the departments in his own business. Mr. 
Hindley, who after long illness is happily restored to health, was 
heartily greeted on all hands, and if now, whilst he may reasonably 
look to a goodly span of life in which to enjoy the fruits of his 
labours, he determines to depute his chieftainship to his son, Mr. 
F. D. Hindley, the house will have a no less popular head. 


The gum-bichromate process was ably demonstrated by Mr. 
J. C. S. Mummery before the Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society, a report of which we shall publish next week. 

The Service Company, 292 and 293, High Holborn, will hold an 
exhibition of photographic apparatus from April 15 to April 27, at 
their show rooms, which will form an exceptional opportunity for 
making a selection for the coming season. This company's sports 
department also offers special attractions for the cyclist. 


Mr. Alfred B. Allen, 20, Endell Street, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., is a name and address to be made a note of, especially at 
the present season, when much of one's outdoor outfit may require 
overhauling and putting into good repair. Mr. Aen devotes 
himself specially to repairs of all kinds of photographic apparatus, 
microscopes, gramophones, etc., and carries out his work in a 
conscientious and thorough manner at moderate prices. 


Negatives Wanted.—Mr. Beaumont, of 23, Bridge Street, 
Hawick, N.B., has a new colour process which he wants to place 
before the public in the best way, and asks us to say that he wishes 
to acquire. half-plate and = quarter-plate negatives of picturesque 
subjects, figures, heads, and famous paintings. 

Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, 3:3, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., advise us that at the South London Photographic Society's 
exhibition they were awarded the medal in the ‘‘ Novelty?” Class 
for their convertible wide-angle holostigmatic lens, of which a full 
notice appeared in THE A. P. for March 19. | 
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Water and Photographic Solations. 


By WALTER C. 


(For Beginners.) 


MARSHALL. 


HE young photographer at the commencement 
of his career having exposed a plate has to ask 
himself, ‘‘ What shall I do next?" Several 
courses are open to him. He may send the 

plate to the professional with instructions to develop 
and print the required number of copies from it, or he 
may buy ready-made developing solutions, the exact 
composition of which he can have little or no know- 
ledge of, and consequently is unable to modify to suit 
varying exposures, beyond altering the proportions of 
No 1 and No. 2; or he may make his own solutions, 
and this is the course I strongly recommend he should 
adopt from the very first if he wishes to become a 
photographer in something more than name. He should 
not only make his own solutions, but make them 
accurately; that is, measure or weigh all the ingre- 
dients, and not adopt the far too common slipshod 
method of '' guessing." 

After a time he will find that accuracy becomes a 
habit, for man is a creature of habit, and it is just as 
well that the habit acquired should be a good as a bad 
one. Assuming, then, that our friend has decided to 
follow our advice, the next thing to consider is the 
preparation of the various solutions necessary. Of 
course a solution implies a solvent, and the solvent 
chosen for photographic solutions is invariably water. 

Now water chemically pure does not exist in nature, 
is extremely difficult to prepare, and still more difficult 
to keep, but fortunately absolute purity is by no means 
necessary for our purpose. | 

Distilled water, that is water freed from all non- 
volatile impurities by being converted into vapour, and 
subsequently condensed, is usually regarded as '' pure,” 
and is eminently suited for photographic purposes, but 
its cost and the difficulty of obtaining it precludes its 
general use, particularly as other and cheaper sources 
of supply are available which answer equally well for 
most solutions. But first it may be as well to say a 
few words on waters generally, which may roughly be 
divided into four classes— sea, river, spring and rain 
water. 

Sea water, on account of the large amount of salts it 
contains, is quite unsuitable. 

River water usually contains a good deal of organic 
matter derived from surface drainage, or if in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns, from refuse which finds its 
way there. 

Rain water, if collected in the open country, is the 
purest of all natural waters. 

Spring water (ignoring the saline ones, such as Bux- 


ton, Bath, Matlock, etc., used chiefly for medicinal 
purposes) is usually free from organic matter, but 
contains lime and magnesia as sulphates and bicar- 
bonates, and hence is known as hard water, and mav 
be recognised by the difficulty with which it yields a 
lather with soap. The degree of hardness, which may 
be either temporary or permanent (the meaning of these 
terms will appear later), varies considerably; thus the 
water supply of the city in which I write is derived 
from the Yorkshire Wolds, and contains about fifteen 
grains of these lime and magnesia salts per gallon, and 
is said to possess fifteen degrees of hardness. If well 
boiled it is found that the carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia are deposited (carbonic acid at the same time 
being liberated), and we have left in solution five grains 
of solids only per gallon, consisting of sulphates of lime 
and magnesia, this being known as permanent hard- 
ness, whilst the hardness due to the bicarbonates, being 
readily removed, is said to be temporary. 

The water thus treated by boiling is quite suitable for 
most photographic purposes, and we will now proceed 
to consider what kind of water should be used for the 
different solutions, and why. 

Taking first in order developers, we have the oid- 
fashioned pyro-soda, which consists of two solutions : 
(1) an acidulated solution of pyro; (2) a solution of car- 
bonate and sulphite of soda. 

Now, if the second solution be made with hard water, 
there is a turbidity due to precipitation of carbonates 
of lime and magnesia, which it is advisable to remove 
by filtration or decantation—that is, allowing the pre- 
cipitate to settle, and pouring off the clear solution. 

Pyro gives a clear solution with hard water, but as 
it is always mixed with the alkaline solution before 
being poured over the plate it is obvious that water 
used in making No. 1 solution should also be softened. 

The above remarks are, of course, equally applicabie 
to all solutions containing alkaline carbonates (or 
hydrates as ammonia), such as metol-quinol developer, 
and the like. 

In making oxalate solution (for ferrous-oxalate 
developer) hard water should be avoided, as it gives 
a crystalline precipitate of oxalate of lime, particularly 
troublesome in the case of lantern slides. 

Gold chloride, silver nitrate and lead acetate should 
always be dissolved in distilled water, whilst in the case 
of mercurial intensification not only should the solution 
be prepared with distilled water, but in order to avoid 
opacity, due to deposition of mercurial salts within the 
film, soft water should also be used in the after washing. 


— —— —— ——À 


The Photo-Club at Antwerp anuounce that they are prepared 
to exchange lantern slides with British photographic societies. 
Particulars may be had on application to Mr. Ernst Zitting, 16, 
rue Waterford, Antwerp. 


Messrs. Thomas Illingworth and Co., Ltd., of Willesden Junc- 
tion, advise us that they have been awarded the gold medal 
(being the highest award) for their exhibit of carbon and bro- 
mide prints at the Turin Exhibition. 
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Vacuous Interiors.—Looking at 
some architectural prints by a well- 
known worker the other day, I could 
not help being struck with the subtleness of 
their Superiority to the average productions 
: in the same genus ; and asking myself where- 
in was the secret of this superiority, I found myself answer- 
ing, *' mainly in their atmosphere." The sense of atmo- 
sphere was strong in all of them. I mean, the sense of actual 
visible atmosphere, over and above the poetic atmosphere— 
of solemnity, glamour of age, and so forth— which their 
maker had contrived to infuse into them. His interiors of 
cathedrals, for instance, were full of atmosphere. Too often 
interiors look as though (if one mav use so contradictorv a 
term) they were full of a vacuum. The altar at the far end 
of the long nave is as sharp and sparkling as the pillars 
within a yard of the camera front. Which is by no means 
what the eye sees. 


Small Rooms.—The interior of a small room (unless the 
occupants, or the fire, have been smoking !) may look, to 
the eye, almost devoid of atmosphere; visible atmosphere. 
that is to say. Its atmosphere is not in the least com. 
parable to that of an extensive outdoor view, whose remoter 
planes recede one behind another, owing to the increasing 
density of the layers of air between the observer and the 
landscape gazed at. There is so thin a layer of air between 
me, sitting at my desk just now, and the wall-paper of the 
farthest-off wall of my study that the pattern of the wall. 
paper is practically as distinct to my eyes as the writing on 
my manuscript. Were I to photograph this room at this 
moment, it would be absurd for me to pay attention to any 
question of atmosphere. 


Atmosphere.—But in cathedral interiors such as I speak 
of, the size of the scene dealt with is often quite sufficiently 
great to justify the visible presence of atmosphere; indeed, 
in winter weather the interior of a large and often coldish 
building, such as a cathedral, is sometimes perceptiblv 
foggy. Besides this, a certain amount of dust is occasionally 
suspended in the air, not to mention the smoke of incense 
in the case of Roman Catholic places of worship. The result 
is that, unless the photographer be devoting his attention to 
close-up details of carving and such-like, his picture must 
record the presence of atmosphere if it is to be at all true. 
The altar, for instance, must be obviously further away than 
pillars half way down the aisle, not only by reason of its 
relative smallness, but by reason of its relative indistinctness. 


Fuzzy and Soft.—And by indistinctness I do not mean 
fuzziness. I am no believer in fuzzifying interiors. Totally 
different laws apply to them, compared with those which 
apply to outdoor scenes of wide extent. The eye sees more 
or less all the planes of distance in a cathedral interior sharp 
simultaneously (or perhaps I should say it seems to do; 
which is good enough for me); but without constantly re- 
focussing, the eye does not see all the details of a vast 
expanse of landscape sharp simultaneously. Softness is well 
enough; but fuzziness is, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, an affectation—a crime against taste and common- 
sense—in an interior. And let me tell you that there can 
be all the difference in the world between softness and fuzzi- 
ness. Fuzziness too often merely means loss of texture and 
solidity; it is a disintegrating quality. Softness, on the 
other hand, helps to mass detail without necessarily losing it. 


Frozen Music.—Schelling described architecture as 
** frozen music." But in photographing architecture we do 
not need to indicate every note in the music. Although 1 
have lauded sharpness in architectural interiors, I do not 
mean to imply that I approve of harshness; that harshness 
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which makes every tiny atom of carving in an interior 
blatantly sharp. The temptation, in photographing interiors, 
is not only to include everything within sight, but to make 
everything within sight equally important—a task which the 
perfection of modern lenses renders only too easy. To bear 
in mind the importance of atmosphere is the remedy for this. 
Given that there is some atmosphere in your cathedral, and 
that it appears in your picture, there is no danger of the 
individual details of carving and the like being too niggling. 
Unsuitable Conditions.—Atmosphere cannot, however, be 
introduced into a photograph when it is absent in the subject 
of the photograph. Fuzzifying the focus does not give 
atmosphere. And unless vergers were foolish enough to 
allow the photographer to burn some smoke-producing 
substance in the cathedral, to make an artificial atmosphere 
(and the dodge would probably not prove as effective as it 
promised, anyhow), there must be occasions on which the 
cathedral seems to be atmosphere-less, and harsh detail un- 
avoidable. Should it not. be possible to wait for kinder 
conditions, the photographer will do well to remedy the 
matter as far as possible by giving a very long exposure— 
longer than the normal—in order to produce the softest. 
possible negative. If he is using a Sandell film, which will 
stand gross over-exposure, all the better. 


Lighting.— But better still is to wait and watch until such 
time as the atmosphere—for there must be atmosphere there, 
even though it is temporarily invisible—is brought into view 
by some change in the lighting. A shaft of light coming 
through some high-up hidden window makes an enormous 
difference, for instance, to many otherwise bald and un- 
interesting interiors. Myriads of motes dancing in the beam 
give an idea of mistiness; and the presence of the beam 
creates gulfs of shadow elsewhere which increase the im- 
pression. A lighting which falls in the direction of the 
camera rather than away from it, or even at right angles 
to it, is helpful also. For this reason, and because in many 
cathedrals a rather high fee is now charged to photographers, 
it pays to visit, if possible, the scene of your operations before- 
hand, without the camera, and make observations as to the 
hours at which suitable lightings occur. 


An Apt Adjective.—Expose fully, and work rather in the 
morning and afternoon than in the middle of the day; these 
are two self-evident rules for interior cathedral photography 
which aspires to be something better than the average of 
the picture-postcard and the local stationer’s shop. '' No 
architecture is so haughty as that which is simple,” said 
Ruskin; and no picture of architecture can claim to be 
“ haughty ” at all (and what a good adjective ‘‘ haughty ” is, 
to apply to architectural photography such as that, for in- 
stance, done by Fred. H. Evans!) if it is not simple in the 
best sense of the word. In addition to the above rules, one 
might therefore add a third :— Take your interior from such 
a point of view that ornateness of decoration is less generally 
visible than the main effect of big masses and stately lines. 


Unaffectedness.—One of Mr. Evans’ cleverest works 
represents nothing more than the edge of a pillar with a ray 
of light falling on the pavement beyond it, and an effect of 
grey depths behind—depths which resolve themselves into a 
lengthy aisle stretching away from the beholder, till lost in 
distant shadows. The picture is quite sharp all over. It is 
not in the least ‘‘ affected.” (Affectation is death to the 
grandness and solemnity which should appertain to all 
cathedral pictures.) But it is impressive; it is “ haughty.” 
And one would like to direct the attention of the lovers of 
technique to the fact that it contains plenty of detail, and 
yet is not niggling—which is the final test of a good 
architectural interior photograph. 
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By F. MARTIN DUNCAN. 


* O Spring! of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness, 
Wind-winged emblem! brightest, best, and fairest! 

Whence comest thou, when, with dark winter’s sadness, 
The tcars that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest? ” 


HE air was full of 
| the voice of the west 
wind as I trudged 
down the long, winding 
country road, camera in 
hand, one early March 
morning. The day had 
begun with driving showers 
of rain, and while waiting 
lor breakfast I had 
watched a constant visitor 
to my garden, an untidv- 
looking starling, who as if 
in defiance of the cold wind 
and rain, was indulging in 
a frantic bath in one of the 
numerous puddles that had 
lormed about the garden- 
path. With much flapping 
of wings, ducking of head, 
and constant chattering, 
he seemed anxious to at- 
tract attention, and to in- 
form the world at large what a good time he was having. 
There was something singularly cheering and hopeful 
in his performance, something that set one longing to 
be out in the fields, in spite of the low sough of the wind 
and the patter of the rain-drops against the window. 
And so, after some half-hour's fruitless attempt to settle 
down to work in my study, I had taken my camera and 
started forth on what at first promised to be an equally 
unprofitable excursion. 

For the first mile or two the country looked drear and 
sad, the wind sighing through the leafless branches of 
the trees, driving an endless procession of grey clouds 
across the sky, so that I began to feel inclined to say 
uncomplimentary things about that over-sanguine star- 
ling. Leaving the road, and skirting a plantation, I 
found the first signs of the reawakening of plant life 
from the long winter sleep, amongst the hazels and 
alders, from whose bare branches depended numerous 
catkins, showing as brilliant dashes of green colour 
against the dark stems. While standing still, quietly 
examining some of the catkins, I heard a rustling 
amongst the dead leaves that was certainly not caused 
by the wind. Slowly turning my head in the direction 
of the sound, but without moving my body, I waited 
and watched, and in a moment caught sight of a little 
furry body and two bright anxious eves. Yes, here was 
another sign of awakening life. The little field mouse 
looked cautiously round, sniffed the air suspiciously, and 
discovering no immediate danger, sat up on its 
haunches and proceeded to clean up. It yawned once 
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or twice, as 1f not yet thoroughly aroused from its long 
siesta, and then suddenly catching sight of me, or the 
lens of the camera pointed at it, bolted precipitately, 
ere I could make an exposure. This was both dis- 
concerting and disappointing, but, as if to make up for 
it in some degree, a gleam of sunshine came through | 
a rift in the clouds, and enabled me to give a sufficiently 
short exposure to obtain a photograph of the pendulous 
staminate catkins, and bud-like carpellary inflorescences 
crowned with their tufts of little red stigmas, of the 
hazel. 

Feeling more confidence in the prognostications of mv 
friend the starling, after that brief gleam of sunlight, 
I wandered on in search of fresh signs of reawakeniny 
of the dwellers in Demeter's Garden, onward, until on 
the edge of the wood I came to where— 

* Wavers on her thin stem the snowdrop cold, 
That trembles not to kisses of the bee." 
These graceful little flowers that droop their heads like 
bashful maidens, and whose slender stems tremble at 
the lightest breath of the wind, proved particularly 
trying models, and it cost some time and patience ere 
the best point of view could be found, or an exposure 
made. I was particularly anxious to obtain a good 
study of them, because these modest little flowers are 
supposed really to have been brought to England, and 
escaping from the gardens where they have long been 
cultivated, have become naturalised. Also there is an 
important reason for that graceful drooping of the 
sweet-scented white blossom, a lesson in adaptation to 
environment. Flowering as the snowdrop does, so earlv 
in the cold time that ushers in the spring, when heavy 
showers of icy rain and sleet drive down, it would have 
a very poor chance indeed of propagating its species 
if it bravely held aloft its somewhat cup-shaped blossom, 
for that delicate white bowl would quickly fill with the 
ice-cold rain which would kill the precious pollen, render- 
ing it impossible for the flower to be fertilised and to 
produce the seed. And so the snowdrop droops her 
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head, submissive to the laws of Nature. The daffodils 
have also learned this lesson, and bow their glorious 
golden trumpets to an angle at which the driving rain- 
drops cannot enter. 

From the edge of the wood I wandered out across a 
meadow where little lambs paused for a moment in their 
play to gaze half curiously, half fearfully, at the strange 
animal, man, some even advancing timidly towards me. 
There is something singularly, plaintively picturesque 
about these helpless long-legged little creatures, living 
emblems, for so many generations, of peace and purity; 
and possibly because of that long romantic association, 
there are few subjects that are more difficult for the cold 
eve of the camera to depict sympathetically. It is a 
subject in which lighting and pose are allimportant, 
coupled with intimate knowledge of the character and 
idiosyncrasies of the model. An old shepherd will tell 
vou that he knows every individual member of his flock, 
and can name and pick out each one unhesitatingly, 
although they all appear so much alike to the uninitiated; 
and it is because most photographs of sheep or lambs are 
more or less casual snap-shots, that the majority of them 
are just photographs of sheep and nothing more. But 
if you will spend a few hours daily with a flock, so that 
they may become accustomed to your presence, and 
gain confidence with knowledge that you are not there 
to disturb them, you will soon become convinced of the 
truth of the old shepherd's statement; you will realise 
that each has its individuality and characteristic expres- 
sion of movement and pose. And then, and not till then, 
can you hope to produce with your camera something 
that is more than a mere chemical sketch of sheep ina 
meadow. 

Halfway across the valley I met the kindly old 
shepherd bearing a sick lamb in his arms, the anxious 
ewe following, and every time the faithful sheepdog 
approached his master, charging him fiercely and 
driving him off, to the huge delight of the shepherd. 
‘* Look ‘ee there, sir,” he cried, on catching sight of me, 
‘* there's a chance for ’ee to get a picture of old Nance 
in a wax! " It was a chance indeed, but the light was 
none too good to give the necessarily extremely short 
exposure required for those sudden and rapid charges 
of Dame Nancy, if she was to appear as anything but 4 
woolly blurr upon the plate. However, there was a 
sporting chance of recording Nancy's '' wax,’’ and so 
some half-dozen exposures were made. ‘The old man 
was delighted. I had known him for some years, and 
he was in many ways an interesting character, a true 
tvpe of the faithful and intelligent yeoman that is now, 
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“ The ground-flame of the crocus breaks ‘the mould.” 


alas ! almost a thing of the past. A keen and interested 
observer of Nature, he was a veritable storehouse of 
country lore, and was always delighted if he could help 
me in my work amongst the insect, plant, or bird life 
of the neighbourhood. Indeed, only a few days before, 
he had shown me with pride a delightful sheltered 
corner of a valley where 
“The ground-flame of the crocus breaks the mould," 


which had enabled me to obtain a series of photographs 
showing how the crocus opens its delicate chalice-like 
blossom to the sun, and closes it when the clouds gather 
and darken the sky. 

As we stood together talking on that March morning, 
the sun at last conquered the clouds, and came forth 
flooding the landscape with genial warmth and light, 
transforming the whole face of the country. For a 
moment all Nature seemed at pause, while the last cloud 
shadow drifted slowly away over the distant hillside, as 
if watching the passing of the cold grey shadow of 
winter. As the shadow passed, a gentle wind rustled 
through the grass and the branches of the trees like an 
awakening sigh, and on the wings of the wind came the 
sound of gentle lowing of the kine, and the joyous song 
of the birds, telling of the coming of spring, the return 
of Persephone. And to my lips came those beautiful 
lines of Tennyson, that are almost a prayer— 


'"* Come Spring! She comes on waste and wood, 
On farm and field: but enter also here, 
Diffuse thyself at will thro' all my blood, 
And tho' thy violet sickens into sere, 
Lodge with me all the year." 
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THE BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S TWELFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 


ROM March 21 to 23 this society held its twelfth annual 
show, in the hall of the Polytechnic, with a display of about 
150 pictures, some of them of excellent pictorial and technical 
quality. The hall is eminently suited for its purpose, and the 
exhibits were well hung and showing to good advantage. Messrs. 
Prosser Roberts had a stall, at which selections from their large 
stocks of every variety of photographic goods were set forth. 
To mention a few individual pictures which seemed to us to 
possess special merit, Mr. A. J. Bullock, in 6, ‘A Sussex 
Lane," had a strong and original subject, while in 11, “On 
Wimbledon Common," Mr. E. W. Burch had soft quality and 
good atmospheric effect. Mr. S. C. Edwards’ 27, “A Silent 
Glade," is a soft and harmonious picture. The ladies should 
carry off some of the praise in this show. Miss Smith has good 
work, while two pictures of Miss M. A. Smart must be indi- 
vidually mentioned: 67, ‘ Evening Mist," a print of nice quality 
with soft lighting—but the fence on the left is irritating and 


should have been spotted out on negative— while 89, “ A Bit of 
Charterhouse," has fine quality, with no hardness, but soft effect 
of lighting and atmosphere. It is all the more noteworthy, since 
it is a London interior. Mr. E. Houghton in rir and 112 has 
flower studies of much value, dainty in tone and arrangement. 
Mr. E. R. Thompson has a strong bit of work in 79, “ Stom- 
light," while in 94, ‘‘ Cloisters,” J. N. Spare has a good interior 
subject, well arranged and with a good focus of light. Mr. G. 
W. Francis’ 126, “ Busy Lass," must not be passed over with- 
out a word of praise. 

The Borough Polytechnic Society shows only its own members’ 
work, and evidently there is some enthusiasin, and progress has 
certainly been made in the individual work of the members who 
can exhibit the number of frames they do and yet maintain, in 
certain cases, a good standard of attainment. There are surely 
few societies which have as good lady exhibitors on their 
books. 


HE blending of two such antagonistic words 
rather pleases me, and I confess that the idea 
of subjecting the Catholic bromide surface to thc 
heretical contact of the oil stencilling brush first 

tickled my sacrilegious fancy. It is done thus: Take 
a bromide print, sensitise it with bichromate solution, 
dry in the dark, and print in diffused light after care- 
fully registering print and negative. 

I believe it will be necessary to add that the same 
negative from which the now sensitised bromide has 
been printed should be chosen in preference to anv 
other. This for the unsophisticated reader who still 
believes in the eccentricity of the pictorialists. After 
exposure wash in cold water, soak in lukewarm water 
for a few minutes, and proceed to ink in the habitual 
way. 

There is less liberty of treatment with the visible 
bromide than with the colourless relief of pure bichro- 
mated gelatine. In the latter case we start from 
absolute white, and can go right up to absolute black; 
in the former we only have at our disposal the gamut 
of tones exceeding that of the bromide image, and its 
highest whites are our highest whites. We cannot 
add lights, but we can intensify the existing light tones 
by the added contrast of deeper blacks. Unhappily, 
there is no possibility of actual suppression by non- 
inking, though we may hide certain objectionable 
features by overinking with thin oils. Really our 
work is somewhat like the classical mercuric intensifica- 
tion, but with this serious advantage, that it can be 
applied locally, and may be applied artistically. More- 
over, the oily nature of the added pigment imparts a 
new depth to the image, which becomes infinitely 
superior in quality to the primitive bromide surface. 

I have not taken the trouble to print a bromide on 
purpose for my experiments, which have been pursued 
with old bromide prints for half-tone reproduction, 
curled up in odd corners of my den. For I have been 
working long enough at the oil process proper to pre- 
fer taking the gelatine neat. If these veteran prints give 
satisfactory results, we may, 4 fortiori, expect good 
ones from the more tender surface of freshly developed 
bromides. 

I have found, as could have been expected, that weak 
prints with clean whites give more scope for modifica- 
tion than the over-printed and over-developed ones. On 
the other side, hard white and black prints may be 
softened by using lithographic ink thinned down with 
Robertson's medium or copaline on the blacks, and 
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soft engraving ink on the whites. In fact, all the 
special dodges in use with the ordinary oil process will 
come handy with the bromide oils, such as local inking 
with different stvles of ink, wiping off with wet or dry 
brushes, etc. 

My experimental prints were brush-sensitised with 


an alcoholic solution of ammonium bichromate. Thus: 
Stock Solution. 
bro a PUT 3 oz. 
Ammonium bichromate .................... 80 gr. 
Carbonate of -SOd Asics eins ices seneeesas 7 gr. 


For use mix one part of the stock solution with two 
parts of alcohol of go degs. 

This method of sensitising gives excellent results pro- 
vided a moderately hard hog's hair flat brush is used, 
and the tip only dipped in the alcoholic solution. The 
gelatine coating is so thin that it will only absorb an 
incredibly small quantity of solution, while if this is 
liberally applied, most of it will remain on the surface 
in small pools or rivulets, which on drying (and the 
alcoholic solutrons dry in a few minutes) will cause 
streaks and subsequent marks. Use a minimum of 
solution, and apply it quickly—the brush held perpen- 
dicularly to the surface of the print—a pale lemon- 
coloured stain is all that is necessary. At this time 
of the year with clear weather an exposure of four 
minutes in diffused light will be amply sufficient for a 
transparent well-modelled negative. But two trials 
with extreme exposures will help the beginner more 
than any vague description of mine. For the working 
conditions are not quite the same as with pure gelatine. 
Here, before printing, we are already in presence of a 
modification of the gclatine surface caused by the first 
development. There is a faint relief on an ordinary 
bromide print when it has been well soaked. This has 
to be taken into consideration, and may shorten the 
exposure in some cases. l 

There is also something to be done in the way of 
colour with oil and bromides. I do not refer to natural 
colours of course, but to the charming and special 
colour schemes of the 18th century drawings treated with 
a few touches of red chalk or pale blue on a background 
of crayon. With the oil process the blending of the 
coloured oils has up to now prevented me from getting 
what we call '' frank results " in that quarter. But 
with the firm underlying image of the reduced silver 
there is no confusion in tones to be feared. It would be 
worth while to try. 


e 


THE ADJUSTABLE 


PULLIGNY has pointed out, in a very interesting 
e letter just received, that to obtain the maximum of 
accurateness, the alteration of focus should be, as he describes 
it, “four hundredths of the bellows extension" ; not one 
hundredth, as I stated in my notes in THE A. P. of the sth March 
last. So that we may say for landscape subjects up to fifteen 
vards distant, the approximate correction of 4 per cent. is 
sufficient. 

To put it still more simply. If we rack the bellows forward 
one-twenty-fifth of the length of their extension after accurate 
focussing, we shall get the sharpest results exactly where we 
have placed them when focussing. Beyond fifteen yards no 
correction need be made. 


LANDSCAPE LENS. 


In taking near portraits with the *“ Adjustable," M. Pulligny 
points out there are other factors to be reckoned with, and the 
correction must be greater still. Theoretically, of course, he is 
right; but in practice it is possible to get fairly satisfactory 
results without extensive calculations. I obtained the portrait 
reproduced on page 209 of THE A. P., March 5, with a rough- 
and-ready pushing of the bellows forward about one-hundredth 
of the extension. Probably I should have obtained a sharper 
image if I had been more exact. But it seems one of the great 
advantages of these lenses that they never give a double image, 
and are very lenient to the unscientific and to the inaccurately 
disposed. 

WiLL A. Cappy. 
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THE TREATMENT OF UNDER: Serv. 


Bv S. W. ROSE. 


PLATE which has been under-exposed is the 
most difficult of all to develop, and unfortu- 
natelv it usually happens that the first plates 
that the beginner attempts to develop are of 
this description. This tendency to under-expose is 


No. 1.— 16 second exposure. 


Developed by special treatment. 


easily accounted for. The proud possessor of a brand 
new hand camera, with a rapid rectilinear lens and an 
instantaneous shutter, charged with special rapid 
plates, considers that he is fully equipped to '' snap "' 
everything, no matter what the weather may be, with 
the inevitable result that the majoritv of his plates are 
under-exposed. 

That great favourite with beginners, the single-solu- 
tion ‘‘ universal " developer, is quite useless for badly 
under or over exposed plates, because it cannot be 
modified sufficiently to correct the error in exposure. 
What one requires is a developer in which reducing 
agent, restrainer, and accelerator are separate solu- 
tions, so as to allow the maximum of modification to be 
made, and enable the operator to make the most of his 
plate. It should, however, be noted that a perfect 
negative can only be obtained when both exposure and 
development are correct. 

An excellent developer was given by Mr. Gear in his 


articles on ‘‘ Exposure and Development” in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER (Vol. XLI., pp. 87-88), and 
for the benefit of new readers the formula is now 
repeated : 
Pyro-SODA DEVELOPER. 
No. 1 Solution. 

Pyrogallic: acid iue prts I OZ. 

Citric acid Seres ees tee 30 gr. 

Soda. sulphité ete 3 o7. 

Water to make .................. 9 oz. I drm. 


No. 2 Solution. 
Potassium bromide ............... I Oz. 


Water to make .................... I drm. 


No. 3 Solution. 


Soda sulphite ....................... 5 Oz. 
Soda carbonate .................... S. s 
Water to make... e eese 20. ,, 


The normal developer for correctly exposed plates is : 


IN Oel oumpetunuctS uud dud ch HIPH: 20 minims. 
NOS. 2 ET S 5 WA 
NOG 8 Cn 20 ^ 
WA ACE oso eR EU bee Seas I OZ. 


Whenever there is good reason for thinking that a 
plate has not received sufficient exposure, it should be 
soaked for about five minutes in a solution of 40 minims 
of No. 3 to each ounce of water. The solution is then 
poured off, 20 minims of No. 1 added, and the solution 
again poured on to the plate. The image will soon 
appear, and development must be stopped as soon as it 
is seen that the detail in the shadows has ceased to 
increase. Great care must be taken not to carry 
development too far in the hope of getting detail in the 
shadows, for it must be remembered that the exposure 
has been too short to register any shadow detail, and 
prolonged development will only result in a negative 
with verv violent contrasts. Therefore under-exposed 
negatives should always be kept thin. 

Reference to the illustrations will prove the efficiency 
of the above method. Through an error in setting the 
shutter, No. 1 had only 4 second exposure, but the 
special development produced a negative which differed 
verv slightly from No. 2. This had four seconds ex- 


No. 2.—4 secs. exposure. Normal developer used. 


posure, and, although slightly under-exposed, was 
developed in the normal manner. A Barnet Special 
Rapid Ortho. plate, backed, was used in each case, and 
both are straight prints. 
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Exposure in Portraiture, 


AND ITS EFFECT ON THE 
BACKGROUND. 


By J. Peat MILLAR. 


EFORE anyone can expect 


to develop a good por- 
trait negative he must 
make certain that the 


plate has had plenty of exposure, 
and that is where most amateurs 
fail, especially when they attempt 
indoor portraiture. A portrait 
negative should never be developed 
so hard as a landscape negative. 
No matter how soft you keep your 
landscape negatives, your portraits 
must be kept softer; there must 
not be a single dense patch in a 
good portrait negative, every part 
must be able to be printed 
through, and the only way to be 
sure of getting that is by giving 
the plate a good full exposure. 

Professionals know this, they 
always over-exposure their portrait negatives, and 
develop for a nice soft result. | You can always do 
something with a well-exposed soft negative, but you 
cannot do much with an under-exposed soot and white- 
washed thing. 

You cannot expect to get tone values unless you fully 
expose the plate, and an under-exposed portrait nega- 
tive requires a great deal more retouching than one that 
has been fully exposed ; in fact, retouching becomes 
almost unnecessary when full exposure has been given, 
and the plate kept thin in development. You may often 
sce prints on exhibition by good workers, that to you 
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Full exposure. 


seem as if the plate had been under-exposed; such is 
seldom the case, and if you could see the negative you 
might be surprised at the amount of detail it contained. 
All good workers try for a soft fully-exposed portrait 
negative, and general get the effect wanted by 
humouring the negative during the printing. Remem- 
ber that under-exposure is not art, and never can be, 
and there is little use in trying to get anything worth 
looking at if you do not fully expose your plate. 

Some think that it is because they have too little 
light that they get hard results; this is not the case. 
A full exposed plate can be got in any light if it is given 


Dark, 


Medium, 


and Light Background. 
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long enough, and if you keep the figure well in the 
light the exposure need not be so very long. I have got 
fully exposed plates ''in an ordinary room ” with a 
slow-shutter exposure, and never was bothered with 
getting hard black and white results; in fact, I tried to 
get a hard negative and a soft negative of the same 
subject to show the difference. I obtained the soft nega- 
tive easily, but had great difficulty in getting the hard 
one. It all depends on the exposure and development. 
What is the use of going to all the trouble of getting 
suitable models and spending a good deal of time 
arranging them, if you spoil the whole thing bv under- 
exposing the plate, and then make things worse by 
developing the plate too long in the vain hope of getting 
a little more detail in the shadows? It will not do. 
A portrait plate must develop easily, and all over, and 
must be taken out before it has become too dense in 
the high lights. If you think vour lighting has been 
a little harsh, weaken the developer, use plenty of 
water; it is generally cheap enough, so do not grudge 
it; and in cold weather do not be afraid to beat the 
developer; most plates will stand more heat than one 
might think. 

Another thing about portraiture is the background. 
Some people say that it affects the exposure, and that a 
portrait with a light background requires more ex- 
posure than the same with a dark one. [I never could 
see the force of the argument. If we were exposing 
for the background there might be something in it, but 
when we expose for the figure in front of the back- 
ground where should the difference come in? I am 
quite well aware that if you expose one plate with a 
hght background, then another on the same figure 
with a dark background, they seem to behave differently 
in the developer. On the one with the dark ground 
the face comes up first, and seems to gain densitv all at 


" way to test them. 
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once, whereas the one with the light ground appears 
to take longer to gain density in the face, the back- 
ground shows first, and the face looks more like a half- 
tone ; vou do not feel in such a hurry to take it out 
of the developer, and the result is that when you come 
to take a print off each plate there seems to be a 
differenoe, and you come to the conclusion that the 
background has made the difference. I am of the 
opinion that the difference is only apparent; that is, the 
face looks lighter against the dark ground, and darker 
against the light ground, and to prove this I made 
a number of experiments, using the same model in the 
same place, and only shifting the backgrounds, and, 
what is more to the point, I did not use different 
plates, but made the test exposures always on the same 
plate, and developed, fixed, washed, dried, and printed 
them, always keeping the plate whole; they were all 
exposed for the same time, which was, I think, the vest 
And the result is that the background 
makes no difference in the exposure; the only difference 
is in the contrast. Against the light ground the face 
looks darker, and with the dark ground looks lighter, 
and on the medium ground (I have three on the one 
plate) comes between the two; and this difference is 
only an apparent one, and has nothing to do with the 
exposure. 

The background should be made to suit the subject. 
An indoor pose can generally be done with a dark 
ground. Outdoor poses generally look best against a 
light ground, but at best it is a matter of taste or 
temperament, and what one would think right another 
might think wrong. The best thing to do is arrange 
it to suit yourself and the idea you may have in hand. 
Always try and keep the background as a background, 
and the less it is in evidence the more will be the gain 
to the principal part of the picture. 
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A GOOD PRINTING LAMP. 


HE following printing lamp may be made by anyone 
possessing an acetylene bicvcle lamp and an old dark-room 
lamp. The oil well must be taken out of the dark-room lamp 
and a hole bored in the back of it about an inch from the 


J 15 Gi 


Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 
bottom to allow a piece of j-inch brass tubing to be passed 
through. Now procure 8 in. of brass tubing and cut it in half, 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 4. 
bend one end of each piece (fig. 1). 
gas-burners used for the bicycle, fix one in one of the pieces of 


Now get two acetylene 


tubing (fig. 2, and pass the tube through the hole you have 
made, so that the burner is in the centre of the lamp (fig. 3). 
Now take the other piece of tubing you have bent, and the other 
burner, take the asbestos out and throw it away, solder the 
piece that fits on to the bicycle lamp to the tubing, with the 
smallest end up, so that it will fit the bicycle lamp (fig. 4). 
Now connect the bicycle lamp and the dark-room lamp with 
india-rubber tubing, and you will have a lamp giving a light 
which will completely cover a half-plate printing frame at a 


distance of 6 inches (fig. 5). 
posure. 


The lamp greatly shortens ex- 
I find that fifteen seconds’ exposure, with gaslight 
papers that require three minutes with a Bray burner, is sufficient. 
It may also be used for taking flowers, copying, etc. 
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VER since the hard winter of ’94 and '9s the 
black-headed gull has made its winter residence 
in London, and each year the numbers seem to 
increase. Certainly, those that forget their 

natural wildness and their antipathy to mankind, reap a 
rich harvest of tit-bits thrown to them by the passen- 
gers across the various bridges that span the Thames 
from Westminster to London Bridge. During the past 
two winters I have made many visits to these bridges 
with the object of photographing the birds in the many 
attitudes (both picturesque and the reverse) that they 
assume in their endeavours to catch the food that is 
liberally supplied by the passers-by. The work has 
proved one of considerable difficulty, and this article is 
written in the hope that if any of the readers of this 
journal attempt what is a most fascinating pursuit, my 
experiences may enable them to 
circumvent some of the many pit- 
falls into which I fell when first I 
started. 

The gulls arrive in November, 
and usually stop till about the 
middle of March. When first they 
arrive they are wild, and will not, 
as a rule, approach close enough 
for satisfactory work. Further, it 
is rare that a really clear day falls 
to the lot of the Londoner during 
November or December. At first ] 
made many fruitless journeys from : 
Woolwich to Charing Cross, only 
to find the light very poor, and in 
some cases, even a fog, where I 
had expected bright sunshine. 

I do not therefore recommend 
that this work be attempted before 
the middle of January; the birds 
will then have become consider- 
ably tamer, and the light will 
generally be better. An ideal day 
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for the purpose is one when a moderate wind is blowing 
and on which there is a low temperature. The 
wind will ensure that there is very little haze about, 
and will permit shots to be made with the birds 
beating up against the wind; and this enables the 
shutter to be worked at a slower speed than would 
otherwise be the case; whilst I have always found that 
the colder the day the bolder the gulls. 

Before making a start I should recommend that a 
visit be made to the Embankment, between Charing 
Cross and Westminster Bridge, with half a pound or 
so of cheese cut up into small pieces, in order to watch 
the behaviour of the birds when being fed. When their 
plan of working is appreciated (and there is far more 
method in their ways than would be noticed by the 
casual observer), it will be time to start and expose 
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The tiny duae speck in mid air is a. piece of cheese thrown to the birds. 


plates. A lens working at a large aperture, a focal- 
plane shutter, and plenty of plates of the fastest variety 
are essential. 

I have tried several brands of the '' fastest plates on 
the market,” and must say that one, or possibly two, 
makes have seemed faster than the others, though it is 
very hard to say with certainty. 

I usually take at least a dozen plates and a Mac- 
kenzie-Wishart slide, and have never yet come away 
without wishing that I had had more plates with me. 

My camera, a Sanderson, is fixed round my neck with 
a strap, and hangs as level as possible. At the right 
moment a piece of cheese is thrown into the air with 
the right hand and the exposure made with the left. It 
will be seen that the camera 1s not held at all, both hands 
being occupied. I have tried taking a friend with me to 
throw the food, but the operator himself is the best 
judge of when to throw the cheese, and I have never 
got good results unless I have been able to control all 
the different factors myself. The whole secret lies in 
throwing the cheese to the right position, when it is 
seen that one or more gulls are ready to catch it. Even 
then many plates will be spoilt, either bv missing the 
bird or bv getting only a portion of it on the plate. 

For this class of study mv camera is focussed to 
either six or nine feet, and the shutter set at from 
t-8Sooth to 1-1,200th second. Of course the use of a 
finder is out of the question, and I verv much doubt 
whether a reflex camera would offer any advantages. 

Other interesting views may be obtained of birds 
picking food off the Embankment wall or flying over- 
head. For the former, I have found that the fastest 


exposure possible is necessary, as the gulls invariably 
have their wings fully extended over their back, and 
move at a high rate of speed. For the latter, a much 
slower exposure will suffice, say 1-400th second. 
Westminster Bridge is the best position, but a con- 
siderable amount of cheek is required to stand with the 
camera pointing straight upwards whilst a crowd col- 
lects; and it is surprising in how short a time a crowd 
will assemble and freely offer criticism and advice. 

The most difficult shot of all, however, is one, at a 
distance of about five yards, showing some half-dozen 
birds in different attitudes. A view of this kind is 
nearly always spoilt by one or more birds at a less dis- 
tance coming into the field of view. 

Parts of the Embankment are very little frequented 
by the gulls, and I have found the stretch immediately 
below Westminster Bridge much the best. 

Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges have both 
given good material, though somehow on London 


i Bridge I have never got the birds to arrange themselves, 


well. 

St. James’ Park is also worth visiting when the light 
is very good, but a permit is necessary. 

Any developer suited to bring out all detail will serve, 
my preference being for metol-hydrokinone. 

In conclusion, though I do not wish to exaggerate 
the difficulties, failures are far more common than suc- 
cesses; and I find myself very contented if the exposure 
of fifteen plates results in two negatives that are worth 
printing. Those who attempt this class of work will, 
I think, agree, however, that the two good negatives 
quite make up for the dozen or so plates wasted. 
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The Basis of Photographie Copyright, and an American Proposal. 


S readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER are the Photographic Journal for June 16, 1862, for some 
aware, the protection now given as regards of the views put forth in the House of Lords. The full 
photographers in this country is under the text of the Bill will be found in the Photographic Journal 
Artistic Copyright Act of 1862, an Act of Par- for August 15, 1862. 

liament which places the copyright 
of a photograph in precisely tne 
same position as that of a painting. 

At the time this pioneer Act of 
Parliament was under discussion, 
there was naturally much contro- 
versy, not only as to the advisa- 
bility of admitting the principle of 
artistic copyright in general, but 
more particularly so in regard to 
photographs, which some person: 
contended should be looked upon 
as comparable to casts or mouldings 
from natural or artificial objects, 
and therefore not comparable to 
works of creative art. The newly- 
formed Photographic Society of 
London, however, put in its in- 
fluence strongly in favour of the 
full recognition of photographs as a 
legitimate subject for copyright, the 
first president of the society, Sir 
Charles Eastlake, who was also 
president of the Royal Academy, and 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Chief Baron Pol- 
lock, who occupied the presidential 
chair of the Society at the time the 


Rill was actually passed, using their influence on the side Difficulties in working the new Act soon arose. The 
of the fullest recognition of copyright in photographs. first case did not involve the unauthorised reproduction 


Those who are interested in the arguments for and of a photograph, but the unauthorised sale of photo- 
against photographic copyright may refer to p. 77 of graphic copies of a valuable painting, and a penalty of 
ÉZ:10 was imposed (Photographic 
Journal, July 15, 1862, p- 
216), but on the following page 
we find a report of the first case in 
which the copying of photographs 
was involved, the defendant having 
reproduced and sold copies of the 
portrait of an actress. The magis- 
trate evidently looked on the case as 
trivial, and said that a fine of ss. 
would be sufficient. The same 
notion of triviahty has prevailed, 
more or less, ever since, and ordi- 
narilv the penalty for infringing a 
photographic copyright is quite in- 
sufficient to cover such costs and 
trouble as may be incurred. That 
in practice penalties should be 
trivial 1s a natural consequence of 
extremely drastic provisions in a 
statute. At present the publishers 
of newspapers and illustrated works 
and periodicals are quite unable to 
ascertain what they may use and 
what they may not use. Take, for 
example, a purely technical or his- 
torical article, with numerous small 
photographic illustrations of details 
of apparatus, botanical forms, bolts, 
fastenings or fittings; the kind of 


GULL ON PARAPET. 
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*" When Nature's self seeks sweet repose." 


Bv JAMES PATRICK. 


(Lhe Scottish Photographic Salon, 1907.) 


article that is now quite freely quoted from paper to 
paper, or from book to book; articles of which the 
quotation and wide distribution is in the public interest. 
Every one of these minor photographic illustrations is, 
by the law of 1862, put on the same basis as a painting 
upon which an artist has worked for years, and the 
statutory penalty for reproducing, copving, or colour- 
ably imitating any one, or each, may, in some cases, be 
ten pounds for every copy produced; and the worst of 
the case is that no one can tell beforehand what may 
involve a penalty, as search at Stationers' Hall for 
registration 1s wholly impracticable; indeed, hopeless. 
Moreover, the originator of any one of the photographs, 
or his representative within seven years of his death, 
may, as an after-thought, enter the photograph at 
Stationers' Hall, and then may put an embargo on any 
further sale of the work in which the copy is used. 

That some revision of the law is required has long 
been recognised, and one proposal of the Artistic Copy- 
right Society is to the effect that every photograph of 
which the producer wishes to retain the convright must 
be marked '' Copyright,” and that the sending out of 
any photograph not so marked should be regarded as 
a waiver of all copyright claims; but obvious difficulties 
are involved in carrying out such a course. 

The United States has now an artistic copyright law 
under consideration, and photographs are to be in- 
cluded; but a remarkable proposition, and onc open to 
much question, is to exempt newspaper reproductions, 
if from blocks made by a stereotype process. Possibly, 
it may be urged that the sale of a fine pictorial photo- 
graph would not be adverscly affected by a compara- 
tively rough newspaper reproduction, and that under a 


rigid or strict system of photographic copyright, like 
the British system, those conducting an illustrated paper 
experience grave difficulties; also that the public may 
lose the advantage of many useful illustrations, merely 
by reason of that caution on the part of publishers which 
is naturally begotten of uncertainty. Further, it may 
be urged that a copyright system like the British not 
only fails to fully realise its object, but also that the 
system of after registration may open the way to some- 
thing akin to blackmail. 

Our American contemporary The Photographer ex- 
presses indignation in a truly transatlantic style with 
reference to the above proposal, which it styles ‘* an 
outrage," “infamy,” and ‘“‘ stealing ’’; but the mere 
use of such expressions, without any judicial considera- 
tion of the case, is very American. 

We may remark that the copying of a work executed 
by another is not stealing in the technical sense, as our 
common law definition of theft 1s identical with the 
Roman definition, ‘‘ Furtum est contrectatio rei 
fraudulosa.’’ There must be an actual taking of the 
‘thing °’; thus, possibly, one may steal electricity, but 
not a mere form or device. The right to the form or 
shape into which one has moulded material does not 
appear in the older law, although the Roman system 
did make a distinction between property in a picture 
and property in the board on which the picture was 
painted. But our modern civilisation has made it 
necessary to recognise the new principle that a copy- 
right in a form or device may belong to him who 
creates or who pavs for the creation. Photographers 
would do well to remember that practical legislation is 
a compromise based upon certain principles of justice 
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tempered by expediency, the supreme principle being 
the good of the public at large, as distinguished from the 
good of any section. If, however, photographers wish 
to drive the idea of ownership in form or arrangement 
up to the hilt, they may cut away the chief basis of their 
own work, for he who creates (whether per se or 
per alium) a house-front, a garden, or even a suit of 
clothes, may perhaps claim similar copyright in such 
creations as that which photographers and painters 
now enjoy. We will freely admit that copying a photo- 
graph made by another is wrong, but it may also be 
contended that when a photographer copies a house or 
work made by another, he also is committing a similar 
wrong; or, in other words, he should pay copyright 
dues. At any rate, the photographer should not cast 
stones too heavily in the direction of his own glass- 
house. 

The Statute of Monopolies [21 Jac. I., cap. 3], 


Scottish Photographic Salon. 


E are able here to give 
the -eproduction of an 
interior view of the Fourth 
Scottish Salon, which was held 
in Paisley from February 23 to 
March 16, a full report of which 
appeared in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER for March 5. 
Previous exhibitions having been 
held at Perth, Glasgow, Dundee, 
this year the organisers had the 
benefit of the spacious Art Gal. 
lery of Paisley, a portion of which 
is shown in the accompanying 
view. 
& e G 
Wallasey Amateur Photographic 
Society.—The first exhibition of 
the society will be held from 
April 25 to 27. Three solid silver 
vases and several bronze plaques 
and medals will be placed at the 
disposal of the judges, and a 
special prize of a silver fruit stand 
is offered for the best picture in 
the exhibition. Further particu- 


lars and entry forms may be 
obtained from the hon. secretary, 
Mr. W. Hayes, 110, Brighton 


Street, Seacombe. 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF USING EXPOSURE METERS. Br 


SEE that Mr. Watkins (page 194, A. P., Feb. 26) takes excep- 

tion to my article of Feb. 12, page 136, on two grounds: (1) 

“That to hold an exposure meter facing the subject in the wav 
described does not attain the supposed end of testing the light 
reflected from the subject." As regards this I do not claim that it 
does so absolutely accurately, but I believe that it gives a near 
approach. 

The reason why we do not agree in case 2 is, I think, as follows : 
Mr. Watkins! object is to obtain a picture which shall have exactlv 
the same tone scale as the original scene. In this case I admit 
that he is correct; and that we should then measure the intensity 
of light falling on the scene. The photographs would then be truth- 
ful as regards tone; but they would not represent the scene as we 
saw it; for the following reasons :— 

(1) Jt is very seldom that we look at a photograph in a similar 
light to that in which it was taken. We generally look at it in 
artificial or diffused daylight. Now, when we look at an object in 
an actinically weak light its tone contrasts are intensified. It 
therefore follows that if, when looking at a photograph taken in a 
strong light, we wish to obtain the same impression as from the 
actual scene, we must reduce the contrasts. 
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although it actually became law some three vears after 
the downfall of the great Francis Bacon, bears an un- 
mistakable impress of his master mind, and is even 
now recognised as the basis of all privilege granted by 
statute. This statute involves as a basic principle that 
he who enjovs a privilege must contribute something 
to the public interest. Now the question which is arising 
in America is this: Considering that the photographer 
benefits so largely bv copying the buildings, construc- 
tions, and other arrangements made at the expense of 
private persons and of the State, is it too much to 
expect him to cede all copvright claims as to the rougher 
newspaper reproduction; such reproductions being 
looked on as educative and in the public interest? Such 
a law would in no way affect the profits of the ordinary 
press photographer, who secures a photograph of real 
current interest, and makes the best bargain he can 
with a newspaper. 


N. HART. 


Now, Mr. Watkins himself shows that we do this when we expose 
the meter facing the subject. As an illustration he takes the case 
of the black and white silk dresses. He, however, neglects the 
fact that we never photograph a subject of only one tone. (We 
might as well expose our printing paper to light till it assumed one 
even tone.) This being so, we must give an exposure which is cor- 
rect for the average intensity of the light reflected from the subject. 
Suppose we were photographing a ladv in a black silk dress. By 
exposing the meter facing the sitter we get a light intensity number 
which 'takes into account the small proportion of comparatively 
white flesh to black dress; and, in consequence, give a longer ex- 
posure than we should have given if we had calculated the exposure 
from the direct light. By giving a longer exposure we have reduced 
contrasts. 

(2) Suppose we look at a photograph such as Mr. Watkins aims 
at. The deepest shadow and highest light are so near together that 
they produce an irritating effect, which the actual scene would not 
do. For this reason also we should reduce contrasts. 

The reason why the meters to which Mr. Watkins refers have 
been unsuccessful is, I believe, as follows : — 

The sensitive paper was held against part of the picture on the 
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focussing screen. Therefore the sensitive paper received a distinct 
image of part of the scene. In consequence it did not record the 
average intensity of reflected light, but only the value of the light 
reflected from one definite part of the scene; which, supposing we 
were taking the photograph of a brick wall against the sky, might 
give a correct result for the brick wall, and not the sky, or vice 
versa, depending upon the part of the picture to which the sensi- 
tive paper was held. By using the meter as in my first article, we 
should give an exposure which would be the mean between that 
required for the wall separately and that for the sky separately. 
Referring to the following paragraph in Mr. Watkins’ article :— 
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“With regard to the last paragraph in the article, how on earth 
can ‘1 suitably dyed screen? ... An ‘ordinary ° plate can never 
take the place of an ‘ortho’ plate by the mere device of placing 
à screen over it.” 

I will invite anyone interested to read * Practical Orthochromatic 
Photography," by Arthur Payne, Chapter I., in which it is proved 
that an ordinary plate, in conjunction with a suitable screen, wiil 
give the same effect as an ortho. plate if it is possible to give a 
sufficiently long exposure. In conclusion, I may say that Í have 
used the method I advocate all last summer, and did not spoil a 
plate in consequence. 


CHELSEA PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S FIRST EXHIBITION. 


HE Chelsea Photographic Society held their first annual 

exhibition in the Town Hall, Chelsea, on 2oth uit., and 
although the work was limited to members, the fine room in 
which the show was held was almost inconveniently crowded 
with pictures, and (we were glad to see) with a public to admire. 
The society will do well in future to have a selecting committee, 
so that inferior work may be sifted out and more room allowed 
for the spacing of the best pictures. 

Walking round the exhibition, we noticed No. 19, ‘ Venice,” 
by Mr. G. H. Grafton, a fine reflection subject, but it would have 
been better to cut off at least half the houses, as both the full 
height of the houses and their reflection cause a want of con- 
centration in the subject. The same worker has a good effect 
of sunlight in 26, '* At the Well." A. Mariner has in 27, “A Break- 
ing Roller," a fine piece of wave rendering, but personally we feel it 
a trifle too “ liney." We have elsewhere commended Mr. A. E. 
Flood's 8o, ‘‘ Sentinels,” and 81, “ Evening," as good in con- 
centration and effect; while Mr. Mountfort's ** Ghost Walk ” has 
something of the reticence and mystery of the title. Mr. F. 


Humpherson's “ Evening Hour” received the champion award, 
and we found his power of flower and fruit portrayal equal to 
that of his * River Scene." Mr. Bailey shows considerable 
photographic skill, and what is more valuable, originality of 
idea and treatment. ''IL'Etranger" is weird and striking, and 
reminds one of Benington's ‘‘ Negro”; while the * Design for 
Book Plate " is quaint and original. ‘ Silence" is very fine and 
apt in title, but the composition, to a critical eye, is a little 
faulty. Mr. A. E. Drinkwater's work is strong both in pririt and 
slide. We especially noticed 157, “© A Stormy Day," as strong 
and true ; while Mr. T. S. Cooling's work is also noticeable, not 
only in frame, but reduced as lantern slides. 

It is to be noticed that some of the members have made re- 
cords of vanished and vanishing Chelsea, Mr. E. Davis and Mr. 
Humpherson being to the front in this matter. 

We tender hearty congratulations to the Chelsea society on 
their inaugural show. May it be the first of a long series 
as successful as the present venture with its many pictures of 
interest and promise. 


e 


CATFORD AND FOREST HILL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY'S ANNUAL SHOW. 


HE Catford and Forest Hill Photographic Society held their 
second annual exhibition on 22nd and 23rd of last month in 
the Public Hall, Ladywell, a spacious building well suited for 
the purpose. The exhibits were well arranged on a quiet and 
helpful background. It may be said at once that the number of 
exhibits and the standard of work are higher than last year, and 
that the society has firmly established itself as an exponent of 
good work. 

Passing round the show, we noticed some good figure work 
by H. C. Hancock, who, if we mistake not, has gained honours 
in various places this year for this particular branch of studv. 
Mr. F. H. Fenton has a sympathetic rendering of an old-world 
bit of London in 20, ** An Ancient Courtyard”; while Mr. W. T. 
Browne, in both 24 and 25, shows a fine feeling for London 
effects, though we doubt if it is to be seen quite so high in key 
as he represents: still, his studies are very light and dainty. 
Mr. Hancock is to the fore again in 43, “ Departing Gloom,” 
which, however, to our way of thinking, seems a little too 
theatrical and forced. Rev. H. O. Fenton, in 78, ‘t Sunshine," 
gives broad effect with good massing of light and shade. Some 
good work was shown in the open class, Mr. Gideon Clark’s well- 
known '' Morning in the Valley ” (101), and Mr. Walter Selfe's 
“ Low Tide” (172) and *' Fog on the River" (173) being particu- 
larly noticeable. 

The feature of the exhibition, however, was a group of gum 
and other pictures (about forty frames in all) got together by 
Mr. M. Arbuthnot. It was nearly all high-class work, and 
should have been of immense value in raising the conception of 
what a photograph really is, if pictorial, for the visitors in this 
neighbourhood who may never have before seen the work of the 
masters of the craft. We congratulate Mr. Arbuthnot on his 
useful work for this neighbourhood and his society. 

The Catford show should, if it goes on improving as it has 
done since last year, be a power in the Lewisham district. 


THE WEST SURREY PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY'S ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


T is always a pleasure to pay a visit to the West Surrey 

Society : the members seem to be workers, and there appear 
to be no drones in the hive, for out of a membership of forty- 
seven they can find thirty-five to send in their work for exhibition. 
The standard of work shown is, as last year, high, and the 
frames are quite enough attraction without the frames sent by 
outsiders, for the sake of medals and plaques, which the society 
wisely reserves for the encouragement of its own members. 

Walking round the exhibition, we noticed particularly the 
following work:—Mr. and Mrs. Goy are well to the front, the 
one with pictures of old buildings and quaint porches, taken 
during one of the holiday outings, and the other with portraits 
and genre subjects, of which a fine portrait of Dr. Pelham Webb 
is especially worthy of notice. Dr. Pelham Webb himself is an 
exhibitor of some fine renderings of foreign subjects. Mr. C. A. 
Clear has some good work, especially a soft and poetic rendering 
of a little piece under Waterloo Bridge. which has often appealed 
to us, but has as yet never got itself done; No. 37, and also 
another notable subject, 26, '" The Cloister.” Mr. V. Nichols 
shows good work in 35, ‘‘ Morning Calm," which is quiet and 
soft, and true to its title; while A. Lockett, in 40, * Sunshine,” 
has a subject reminiscent of Coburn's “ Edinburgh Close " pic- 
ture. Mr. T. W. Marriott’s Away " (42) certainly gives one 
the feeling of the title, and its glimpse of distance and its design 
are excellent, but the join of sky to landscape admits of improve- 
ment. Mr. G. F. Herbert has one or two fine works. 
' October" (83) has fine atmosphere, though the principal tree 
looms rather too gigantic, and we personally like 9r. " The 
Splendour,” which is soft, harmonious and taking in pre- 
sentment; his “ Moorland Tract" (101) has good quality and 
fine distance. Mr. R. H. Baskett's * Fame" (128) is strong and 
original. We are sorry our space will not permit us to mention 
more pictures by name, but the show is one calculated to do 
good to the cause of photography in West Surrey. 
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The Birmingham Photographic Co., T.td., Criterion Works, Stech- 
ford, near Birmingham, write us as follows :—“ In your review of our 
new surface, Silky P.O.P., you refer to it as * The New Criterion 
Print Out Paper.’ Asthis is liable to give your readers the impression 
that it is the only print-out paper we make, we should like to point 
out that we have been manufacturing the usual glossy and matt 
surface for the last fourteen years, and that the new ‘silky’ 
surface is introduced to supply an undoubted demand for a paper 
with a similar surface to collodion. The usual glossy and matt are, 
of course, still manufactured." 


The ‘Ilford Every-day Book " contains as much practical in- 
formation in its sixteen pages as can be extracted from many a hand- 
book ten times its size. It deals with the cause and prevention 
of common troubles in negative making, illustrating these in à 
particularly illuminating manner. A new edition is to hand, and 
we heartily commend it to our most elementary reader, as well as 
to those who have already obtained a certain amount of skill. Some 
idea of its popularity may be gained from the fact that 200,000 
copies have been circulated since its first appearance. It is 
beautifully printed, and may be obtained gratis. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE STUDY OF 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


LYMOUTH has decided, probably urged to the course 
P by the gift of a library by Andrew Carnegie, to build 

an art gallery and museum. A building, formerly 
the family mansion of the Bewes, now in Beaumont Park, 
is now temporarily used as such, but the arrangements are 
of course not at all on the lines desired. In connection with 
this, lectures have from time to time been delivered. The 
closing ones of the series for the present season have been 
undertaken by Mr. F. Shelley, A.R.C.A., headmaster of the 
School of Art, and deal with “ Decorative Art and Crafts- 
manship.” The first drew a large attendance, and the sub- 
ject was ably dealt with. Primarily of course photography 
was not a prominent factor in the subject matter, but it is 
not possible to conceive how such a subject could be in any 
sense adequately dealt with without the aid of the camera. 
Of the lecturer's opinion on this head there could be no two 
opinions. 

Mr. Shelley drew attention to the difference in apprecia- 
tion by persons generally of pictorial art and decorative art, 
the reason for which, in the former case particularly, being 
that it was the more readily understood, because it was con- 
cerned in the representation of varied aspects of nature, with 
which everyone was familiar, but which impressed more or 
less by inclination or temperament of the observer, and a 
sense of appreciation of the beautiful. Decorative art and 
craftsmanship evoked interest in a different way, aroused 
mainly through our esthetic sense, and a due appreciation 
of appropriateness of design, thoroughness, and good 
quality in construction and execution, and beauty of form 
and of colour. These lectures were associated with the 
museum and art galleries of the town, and their purpose 
was, of course, to draw attention to the treasures of these, 
and to help in the proper appreciation of their contents. 
The value, the lecturer contended, of such institutions to 
all countries and towns and cities was inestimable, helping 
to inculcate an appreciation of art and craftsmanship, and, 
no matter what were the objects studied, affording help and 
instruction in getting knowledge of them. It was only neces- 
sary to study the art and craftsmanship of any country to 
find that the development of them was inseparable from the 
advancement of the civilisation of the land. Reference was 
made to the art and craft of the Egyptians, of Greece and 
Rome, and to the culture and refinement which they indi- 
cated. Early Christian art was distinguished from what had 
preceded it, showing markedly the dominating influence that 
permeated it. This art was Byzantinc, originating under 
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the first Christian Roman Emperor, Constantine. It was a 
fusion, mainly, of Greek and Roman art, tinctured strongly 
with oriental elements, at the first largely symbolical, but, 
later, developing into a certain distinctness, evinced, parti- 
cularly, in rich decoration of religious buildings, one parti- 
cular phase of which was the Italian fresco painting which 
reached its height in the sixteenth century. he sign of the 
cross dominated decorative art—though there was also used 
the symbolism of the dome, referring to the vaulting of 
heaven; the nimbus—the glory surrounding the head of 
Christ; the trefoil—the trinity; the quatrefoil—the four 
evangelists; and other less pronounced references. The 
lecturer brought his subject down to the middle of the 
thirteenth century, to the renaissance of sculpture and 
painting in Italy. Of course a lecture of this kind would, 
in these days, be of comparatively little value without ade- 
quate illustration. And in this direction the enormous ad- 
vantage of the aid photography gives was apparent, though, 
so general now is its use, it is questionable if any audience 
realises the great value this craft is. A reference to some 
of the things illustrated (a considerable number of those 
objects in the Plymouth Borough Collection, and others the 
property of the Education Department) should be made, 
especially a Gracco Bactrian gold amulet of the third cen- 
tury, an Etruscan gold cup of the fifth century B.C. ; shrine 
of the Bell of St. Patrick (Irish, A.D. 1091-1105), the original 
of copper and gold set with jewels and crystals; an Italian 
wooden salt bowl (illustrating wood carving); a Persian 
cabinet of inlay work, wood, ivory, and brass ; Italian potter 

of the seventeenth century, with sgraffito decoration ; and, 
among the leather work, a Portugese leather trunk of the 
seventeenth century. 

The lecturer was very appreciative of the value of camera 
craft as a method of delineation, with accuracy, of subjects 
which otherwise could not be so thoroughly shown. Especi- 
ally was this appreciable in examples such as carved ivory, 
wood worked in various ways, metal work of one tint, em- 
bossed and worked leather, and such other things as gave 
half-tone. Where colour was involved, and the photograph 
had been secured with relation to tone values, the result was 
satisfactory also. Generally, photography was most valu- 
able for the lecturer, making his work easier, and helping 
the audience in being able to appreciate more keenly his 
references to points that might otherwise be missed. 


BIRDS OF DEVON. 


deservedly, a greater reputation as an observer of bird- 

life than Mr. E. A. S. Elliott, of Kingsbridge. It is 
perhaps but a curious coincidence that another naturalist 
who left his mark on the study of British birds a century 
ago---Col. Montagu—lived in the same town, and Dr. Elliott 
is the possessor of many of his original observations. At 
the former period of course the study of bird life was not 
helped by photography. Mr. Elliott recently lectured at 
the Plymouth Institution on “The Cliffs and Forests of 
Devon and their Birds.” The subject was dealt with most 
interestingly, interspersed with stories and legendary lore 
about the scenes and the birds. His reminiscences of col- 
lecting were certainly entertaining, but included no refer- 
ence to the inclusion of photography in the sport. But of 
course no lecture upon such a subject could have been suc- 
ce--ful without the use of photography, and in this respect 
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the lecturer had provided a fine lot of slides. Unfortunately 
the great majority of them were copies of drawings and 
engravings. These were probably as accurate as the 
delineator could produce, being based upon the actual skin 
of the bird in the possession of the lecturer. At any rate, 
they illustrated the remarks of the lecturer. The scenes 
were pure photographs, and indicated the haunts of many 
interesting and some rare birds. Much keenness was indi- 
cated in the observation of the habits of birds, and a story 
was told—but not vouched for as coming from personal 
knowledge—of that very intelligent bird, the raven, still a 
dweller on the south coast, one of which seeing a golf ball 
fall near it quietly picked it up and dropped it into the hole. 
The lecture was greatly enhanced by the fine series of 
slides, not the least interesting of which were a number 
NER SEDE the possible development of the bird from the 
reptile. 
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NUMBER of workers have neither fhe time nor 
the inclination to make up their own solutions, 
and prefer to buy them in packets, or tabloids, 
in the concentrated powder form. Without 

wishing to decry some of the excellent packet forms of 
developers now to be had of all dealers, there is no doubt 
that, good as they are in their wav, thev are somewnat 
expensive. 

For instance, a packet of metol-hydroquinone de- 
veloper, costing say 4d. a packet, willonly makeup from 
four to eight ounces of solution in bulk, just sufficient to 
develop half a dozen plates, whereas if the metol and 
the quinol are bought separately by the ounce, and dis- 
pensed at home, four times the bulk, if not more, can 
be made up for the same money, and one has also the 
knowledge, if made up correctly, that the preservative is 
not stinted, and that the solution will keep well indefi- 
nitely, instead of rapidly discolouring and losing its 
power. Personally I have not found that packet solutions, 
generally, keep at all well, even when dissolved in 
stoppered bottles. 

However, be that as it may, they are undoubtedly con- 
venient and portable, and the majority of amateurs will 
still continue to use them. 

The subject I wish to discuss in this article comes 
under the category of portable developers, only it is 
the liquid concentrated form. The solution I refer to 
is Rodinal. 

To my mind this is a developer of enormous 
capabilities. Here we have a highly concentrated 
liquid, in a small three-ounce bottle, capable of being 
used alone by merely adding a sufficiency of water ac- 
cording to the strength and quantity of the liquid re- 
quired. It is not necessary to add any soda compound 
to form an alkali, nor is any preservative actually 
necessary, except when the solution is made up and 
kept in a very dilute form; then it is advisable to add 
a small quantity of sodium sulphite, in the form of a 
ten per cent. solution. 

Rodinal seems to possess all the qualities of a well- 
tried developer, such as pyro, without any of the dis- 
advantages of the latter. Being a single solution, it 
is not controlled in the same manner as a developer in 
two solutions, that is to say, by modifying the pro- 
portions of No. 1 and 2 respectively, but is controlled 
merely by the use of water and bromide. It may seem 
to some, who have become accustomed, by long prac- 
tice, to a double solution developer, that latitude to any 
extent with a single solution is out of the question. 

I admit this is so with most single developers, but it 
does not appear to be the case with rodinal. Density 
and detail come up simultaneously, not separately, as 
is the general rule with a double solution, especiallv 
when the alkali has been reduced or increased, to com- 
pensate exposure errors. 

In over-exposure with most developers the image 
rushes up long before sufficient density has gathered, 
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and in the event of under-exposure there is often ample 
density before all the detail has been brought up. With 
rodinal, the amount of alkali always remains constant, 
therefore the detail and density, otherwise the 
gradation, must remain constant also, no matter what 
exposure the plate has received. This seems to remove 
a great difficulty, when dealing with certain subjects 
where gradation is a most important matter; seascapes, 
for example, when clouds are included, and interiors 
which suffer from excessive halation. Even with the 
latitude of a pyro-soda developer, used in skilful hands, 
an evenly graduated image does not always result. 
The makers claim that rodinal contains no excess of 
caustic alkali, so that the skin of one's hands is spared, 
and it is next to impossible to produce stains with it. 

In regard to actual working details, there is one point 
above all others to remember, and it is that as rodinal 
produces a very clear light grey image, which appears 
to lose some depth in fixing, it is necessary to con- 
tinue development much longer than with most 
developers. 

Most people complain of being unable to obtain 
sufficient density when working with a normal strength 
of solution, viz., 1 in 20; this is entirely because they 
do not allow sufficient time for the solution to act. The 
image should show well through at the back of the plate, 
before the plate is removed. 

In fact, if the solution is fairly dilute, it is next to 
impossible to over-develop. A strong developer, al- 
though it will give density in half the time, is not to be 
recommended, because a hard result is bound to ensue; 
and, moreover, it is waste of material. 

For a correctly exposed plate, with a 1 in 20 solution, 
very little bromide is necessary; in fact, it is preferable 
to dispense with it altogether, as a rule; but should the 
plate have been exposed to a subject of very strong 
contrasts, it is an excellent plan to double the quantity 
of water and add say six drops of a ten per cent. solu- 
tion of bromide. 

Of course, development will be very slow, even with- 
out the restrainer, but the main function of the latter is 
not so much to retard the image as to prevent chemical 
fog. One would think the influence of bromide in any 
case would tend to strengthen the contrasts, which 1s 
what we want to avoid, but it does not appear to have 
that effect; added in small quantities in a weak solution, 
it simply keeps the image clear. 

When added in large doses in a normally strong 
solution, it would certainly materially assist in 
strengthening the contrast. Therefore it would ap- 
pear, as before stated, to be unnecessary in the latter 
case, as rodinal produces density very quickly in a 
strong solution. 

Rodinal is verv useful for bromide paper, produc- 
ing a clean grey image. Some workers say that good 
blacks are, however, unattainable with it. This is 
a moot point, however. Personally, I have obtained 
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some excellent enlargements with rodinal as a 
developer. 

The colour was a rich dark grey, and when toned in 
the sulphide bath, a most beautiful tone resulted. 

As in the case when using it as a developer for plates, 
the colour or strength of the image is more or less 
dependent upon the strength of the solution. 


A normal solution consists of :— 


Rodinal 
Water 


Two drops of bromide ten per cent. solution is sufficient. 
There does not seem to be that tendency to green 
tones, through incorrect exposure or excess of bromide, 
as is habitually the case with other developers. Rodinal 
may, therefore, be considered an excellent all-round 
developer for every class of work, and the amateur who 
wants a clean-working, cheap, portable solution should, 
to my mind, find it quite as satisfactory as the best and 
neatest form of packet developer ever invented. 


I part. 
IOO parts. 
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Rodinal is more extensively used nowadays than it 
was a few years ago, when it was not quite so well 
known. Many noted pictorialists use it chiefly as a 
stand developer, and for this method it has no rival in 
any other single-solution developer. Glycin is perhaps 
its only near competitor, but then the latter can hardly 
come under the same category, as it cannot be 
used without the aid of a soda compound to form an 
alkali. 

There is no material advantage in keeping rodinal 
in a diluted stock solution ready for use, as it is so 
easily made up fresh to required strength from its 
original bottle, when wanted. For instance, for im- 
mediate use in developing only a few plates, in the 
proportion of normal strength, 1 in 20 (viz., 1 ounce 
rodinal to 20 ounces water), we have 1 ounce rodinal 
to s ounces of water. 

This is so simply done that the keeping of the liquid 
in any other form than in its original strength is super- 
fluous. 


— —————- 


THE “ TRADE." 


r2 was my privilege the other day to visit two exhibitions 
—one of water colours, the other of photographs. Of the 
merits of the pictures and of the photographs I do not wish 
to say anything ; but I should like to say a few words about 
their surroundings. 

The paintings were but few in number. I doubt if there 
were a hundred altogether. My first impression on entering 
was, what a charming room! Then one asked oneself, 
'" Why is it so charming, and what makes such harmony? ” 
The pictures were for the most part framed in wood, and 
were hung in groups of five or six. Then came a narrow 
dividing line and another group. A certain sense of com- 
tort came, too, from the soft carpet and the rugs covering 
che floor, and the exquisite design of the electroliers helped 
to please too. There were seats in plenty of simple, quaint 
design. The catalogue was simple too, only a piece of 
brown paper, with the titles of the pictures written, I think, 
in white ink, pinned on to the wall. No advertisements, 
mark you; neither were there any trade exhibits. There 
were no daubs to show what brilliant results Winsor and 
Newton's and Rowney's paints gave. There were no speci- 
mens of lead pencils nor of drawing papers. Even the carver 
and gilder had been politely told that, necessary as he was, 
he must keep outside and take his case of mouldings away. 

There were other things which made one ask whether all 
this was not in Japan; it seemed hardly possible that such 
harmony could have been created by a few young ladies in 
Britain, who had so arranged part of their summer's work 
that everyone who saw it must have been anxious to pos- 
sess it. 

Then the photographs— what a difference! Hundreds and 
hundreds of them. One expected to see a man turning the 
handle of a big chopping machine, and to find the framed 
photographs being made by the gross. The frames, too— 
green and gold, black and gold, chocolate. An attempt was 
being made to hide the walls of the galleries with brown 
paper, but it seemed to be doubtful if there was going to be 
enough brown paper in the city to cover them all. Even 
when the walls were covered, the floors were too spacious to 
carpet. And the catalogue? No, I did not see the cata- 
logue. Perhaps all the advertisements had not come in. 
Here was one gallery nearly hung. Even the frames were 
pleasing, and the walls had been divided into groups; and 
though one missed the sensuous delight of colour, yet there 
was a harmony, if not a monotony, in brown. If, however, 
harmony was to be found in one room, discord reigned in 
another, for a trade exhibitor, one of the Winsor and New- 
tons and Rowneys of the trade, had been allowed to exhibit 
samples of what his chemicals could do. Not content with 
this, he had outraged every sense of proprietv by casting the 
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brown paper to the winds and by covering up his wall and 
stall with Turkey red. Other trade stalls there were, and 
showcards, which roused the righteous indignation of one of 
the gentlemen who had been doing his best to make photo- 
graphs look like pictures by careful hanging and arranging. 
Said he, ‘‘ What is the use of our inviting Mr. Keighley and 
Mr. Hinton and others to lend us examples of their work to 
show the people of this city what photography can do if we 
let them see at the same time these miserable things on 
shining paper—prints which, if they had been sent in for 
compention, would all have been returned with their entry 
fees? I propose, gentlemen, that we ask all these trade 
exhibitors to withdraw all their photographs as they are 
likely to undo all the good we hope to do.” 

It is strange, is it not, that plate and paper makers have 
not yet found out that gelatine papers, which most of them 
push so violently, want very thin negatives if the prints are 
to have anything like correct gradation of tones? 

It is quite time, if photography is to be respected by the 
artistic world, that most of the things sent for exhibition by 
trade exhibitors should be kept out of our photographic 
exhibitions. Over and over again have secretaries said to 
me, ' Look what So-and-So have sent us. Dare we hang 
them?" ‘‘ For goodness sake, no, not where any one can 
see them," I have always advised. 

With one or two exceptions the photographic trade are 
stupidly blind to their own trade interests. They seem to try 
and make their shop windows repellent rather than attrac- 
tive. They take as an example to follow in dressing their 
windows those of the pawnbroker or old clothes shop. They 
do not seem to think that it is even necessary to replace the 
specimens in their windows oftener than once or twice a 
year. 

In nearly all big towns the fishmongers and dealers in 
game seem to dress their shop windows in the most artistic 
way. Grocers’ and cheese and bacon factors’ windows too 
are generally worth studying ; but photographic dealers, as 
a rule, seem to use their windows, not as a means of per- 
suading people to buy, but as places where unconsidered 
trifles may be put where they will be out of the dust. 

When one thinks what the dealer might do with his 
window, the more one is surprised at his conservatism. It 
would be an easy matter to make his window so attractive 
that it would need two or three policemen to move the people 
past it. It is perhaps too much to ask him to make his 
window educational by showing in it examples of the best 
work of the day; but it would surely pay him to send only 
the choicest specimens, and to see that his trade stalls are 
set out in harmony with the rest when he makes a display at 
an exhibition. | 
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E have from time to time noticed the various forms of the 

Aldis anastigmat, an instrument unique of its kind, the 
Aldis anastigmat being a cemented combination of the highest class, 
but produced at quite a moderate cost by reason of the fewness 
of parts and absence of a high degree of difficulty in construc- 
tion. Moreover, the Aldis lens is small for its focal length and 
aperture. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, there is one circumstance which 
may somewhat have militated against the universal adoption of the 
Aldis lens, and this is the fact that it does not separate or divide 
into two lenses of longer focus, so as to allow of meeting those 
special occasions when a specially narrow angle is desirable. This 
objection is now perfectly met by the provision of a second or alter- 
native front called the '* Duo," the use of this doubling the focal 
length, and without in any wav interfering with the rectilinear 
properties of the lens, a material advantage when the Aldis im- 
provement is compared with the older method of dividing an 
ordinary separable anastigmat. 

The lens sent for notice is a No. 7 Series III., working at F/7.7, 
and having a focal length of 7% inches, this being such a lens as 
would ordinarily be used for half-plates. The half-plate worker, 
however, often sees a charming bit of scenery which would be 
almost spoiled if taken on a half-plate with a lens of so short a 
focal length as 714 inches, hence so many workers go to the ex- 
pense of a separable cemented anastigmat, an instrument which, 
after all, is too often a doubtful kind of compromise, as the single 
half is never absolutely rectilinear. By availing himself of the new 
Aldis system, the worker can have an anastigmat of quite minimum 
size, and if he carries the “Duo” (a small compound glass a little 
larger than a shilling for the lens we mention) in his waistcoat 
pocket, he can unscrew the front combination of his Aldis anastig- 
mat, replace it by the * Duo," and he immediately has a highly 
corrected anastigmat of double the original focal length; or in the 
case mentioned, 15 inches. 

That the improved Aldis lens, with its * Duo” for long-focus 
work, will become highly popular during the coming season, 


MARION'S EVER-FULL BOTTLE. 


VERY photographer has at times 
the annoyance of finding when 
he turns to use a solution which has 
been standing on his dark-room shelf, 
that as the bottle is partly empty, 
and the air has had access to it, the 
contents is either deteriorated or 
altogether useless. 

Messrs. Marion, Ltd., of 22, Soho 
Square, London, have devised what 
they term the '  Ever-full Bottle," by 
which the air is prevented from 
getting at liquids within, whatever 
amount, more or less, may be left in 
it. The bottle itself is of coloured 
glass, to prevent the action of light 
on the chemicals which are to be 
used in it, and is fitted with an india- 
rubber cork and glass stopper, while 
a bladder descends and remains in it, 
which being filled with air from out- 
side by a glass tube, occupies all the 
space that is not required by the 
liquid contents, so excluding action 
of the air from the solution. 

Full directions are given for its use, and the price is as. 
————P—M 


Messrs. Voigtlander have been awarded Grand Prix at the 
Milan Exhibition for their lenses. 
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THE ALDIS ANASTIGMAT WITH THE "DUO" AS AN 
INTERCHANGE. 
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may be confidently predicted, giving as the combination does the 
effect of two complete or highly corrected lenses, one of double the 
focal length of the other, and this with the advantages of extreme 
portability and low cost. Hence Messrs. Aldis Brothers (whose 
address is Old Grange Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham) should ex- 
perience a large demand tor the new form. 

When writing the above, we only had before us the “Duo” for 
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the Series III. lens, but as we prepare the article for press we 
receive a Series II. lens, working at F/6, fitted with a ** Duo," aud 
the new arrival shows us that the ** Duo" attachment is now pro- 
vided with a protective brass cap, so that it can be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket without risk of injury. 

The F/6 or rapid lens of 534 inches focus sent with its 5 Duo," 
forms an ideal combination for the worker on quarter-plates, the 
rapidity of F/6 giving speed for the most difficult instantaneous 
subjects, while the ** Duo," which doubles the focal length, and so 
makes it 11% inches, enables the worker to realise a moderate power 
telephoto effect for mountain subjects, architectural details, and 
certain phases of landscape work. 


"LILY WHITE" BROMIDE PAPER. 


HE Halifax Photographic Company, of Halifax, Yorks., have 
sent us samples of their various grades of bromide paper, 
which they claim to be the cheapest reliable bromide paper on 
the market, and which they inform us is used by several pro- 
minent workers and societies in the North of England, and by 
the London Hospital X-ray department. 

Our samples embraced five grades of this paper: glossy, 
platino-matt, rough matt, extra rough, and rough cream.  Re- 
ceiving no printed instructions as to the manipulation of these 
papers, we concluded to try ordinary exposures aud an ordinary 
developer, and found that the usual exposure, at the average 
distance from a fish-tail burner, gave a properly exposed paper, 
which developed up well, and gave a good black tone either 
with amidol, metol-quinol, or rodinal. 

We found the surfaces of this paper all that could be desired, 
and the thick rough grades are substantial enough to be used 
without mounting, if so desired. 

Thirty-six pieces of quarter-plate size cost 1s.; 24 pieces of 
half-plate, 1s. 3d. ; and 12 of whole-plate size, 1s. 6d. 

The company, at the above address, are willing to send samples 
of all grades of their bromide paper to any address for 3d., or 
an assortment of all kinds of papers for 1s. 6d. 


$————— 


Lost.—We are asked to publish a warning that Mr. W. H. 
Fowkes, 2, Ellbank Road, Fulham, S.E., has had the misfortune 
to lose a quarter-plate reflex hand camera by Shew and Co., with 
Wray 7 in. platvstigmat lens and other fittings. Lost between 
Blackheath and Dartford, on the S. E. and C. Railway. A reward 
is offered for information which will lead to its recovery. 
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E NOTIONS OF THE WEE. 


Some ten years ago much was said of the service 
acetylene may render to the photographer, and acetvlene 
generators were shown at meetings of the Roval Photo- 
graphic Society, also acetylene multi-jet lamps for por- 
traiture, but apart from the occasional use of acetvlene as 
a source of light in the magic lantern, photographers have 
now but little interest in the matter. It may be worth 
while to mention a device described in a recent issue of the 
Standard, and ascribed to Herr Kohler, wherebv an electric 
current is produced during the generation of acetylene. 
The apparatus is described as being so far similar to an 
ordinary acetylene as to be based on the principle of Kipp's 
apparatus, and it comprises a hard rubber box, divided into 
four compartments. The four cells thus formed are fixed 
to the cover. Each cell comprises a carbon cvlinder, being 
the positive terminal, and a rod of calcium carbide 
as negative pole. The carbide cylinder is open under- 
neath and locked air-tight at the top. A rod of 
calcium carbide is suspended inside the carbon cylinder in 
such a way that any contact with the latter is avoided. The 
carbon cylinder of one cell is metallically connected by a 
copper wire to the carbide rod of another cell, one carbon 
and one carbide terminal being left free for collecting the 
current. It is not reassuring to be told that the apparatus 
is subject to explosion without apparent cause; but this is 
more or less a characteristic of acetvlene generators in 
general. l 


No standard light yet suggested is altogether satisfactory, 
and there appears to be hope of realising a better by the 
use of a carbon filament electric lamp with a constant 
voltage maintained at its terminals than by means of a 
candle or a combustion lamp. This conclusion is arrived at 
bv a studv of the recent report bv the Engineering Standards 
Committee in their notes on the British standard specifica- 
tion for carbon filament glow lamps. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that standard lamps within the meaning 
of the report are commercial standards rather than labora- 
tary standards, but the text affords good evidence that one 
mav hope for a satisfactory light standard by the use of a 
carbon filament lamp of definite construction. 

Several catalytic actions of interest were referred to at 
a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences. M. 
Lemoine stated that wood charcoal at a temperature of 
350 degrees C. causes the decomposition of alcohol into 
hydrogen and aldehyde; also he stated that the reaction 
between iodic acid and oxalic acid is accelerated by char- 
coal. | M. Senderens described experiments in which he 
used finely divided and carefully purified animal charcoal. 
At a temperature of 400 degrees centigrade alcohol gives 
methane and ethylene, together with some hydrogen, carbon 
monoxide, and carbon dioxide. Propylene, ethane with traces 
of hydrogen and carbon monoxide were obtained when propyl 
alcohol was employed. Clean fine sand and red phosphorus 
also exert a catalytic action similar to that of charcoal. 


Various Hyposulphites for Fixing. 

Photographers of the present day appear to have settled down 
to the use of sodium hyposulphite as a fixing salt as against 
other hyposulphites, as, for example, calcium hyposulphite, or 
ammonium hyposulphite, each of these having had strenuous 
advocates forty or fifty years ago. Baron Hübl, in the 
Wiener Mitteilungen, discusses a revival of the old proposal to 
use ammonium hyposulphite instead of sodium hyposulphite, 
and he concludes as the result of his experiments that the am- 
monium salt fixes more rapidly than the sodium salt, and 
washes out of the film or paper more rapidly. In a1 to 5 solu- 
tion of the ammonium salt a gelatino-bromide plate was fixed 
in three minutes, while with ar to 4 solution of the sodium salt 
as long as five minutes was required for fixation. A rapid fix- 
ing salt like the ammonium hyposulphite may, Baron Hübl 
points out, be of real value in making up tone-fixing baths, as it 
enables the fixing process to be ended at an earlier stage, and 
so may give a wider choice of degrees in toning than would 
otherwise be available. Indeed, it was in connection with this 
class of work that Labarre, writing in 1892, advocated the use 
of ammonium hyposulphite, although Spiller's advocacy of am- 
monium hyposulphite goes back to 1868. 


Intensifying Prints by a Sulphuration Method. 


The various sulphuration methods have rather a bad reputa- 
tion, and although this may be well deserved when the image 
consists simply of silver converted into sulphide, the results are 
probably much more permanent when a second metal forming 
a rather stable sulphide, as antimony or mercury, is introduced. 
M. Lemaire, who writes in L’Echo Photographique, without com- 
mitting himself, writes in a hopeful vein as to the permanency 
of prints whitened by mercury and then sulphided. The 
method in question has come to the front of late, but it is 
reallv the old method of making the so-called magic photographs 
of thirty or forty years ago, the magic photograph being a 
white sheet, which was instantlv transformed into a vigorous 


photograph by a suitable reagent. The first step in the intensi- 
fication process considered by M. Lemaire is to convert the 
silver print into the invisible or magic photograph, a convenient 
solution for the purpose being the following, although the 
bromide of potassium may be omitted or may be replaced by 
common salt or by sal ammoniac :— 


Water ius m" Vis ss 100 parts. 
Potassium bromide P a T ios B s» 
Mercuric chloride sits Su Z- 3 


The print must remain in this solution until the image dis- 
appears completely, and then a thorough washing is required, 
the addition of a little salt to the first washing, or soaking 
out, water serving to facilitate the removal of all traces of 
superfluous mercuric chloride. The revival of the whitened 
image in a reinforced form may be by any soluble sulphide : 
sulphide of strontium being especially convenient, but the pure 
crystallised sulphide of sodium is recommended, although by 
a slip of the pen—or possibly a printer’s error—M. Lemaire is 
made to recommend sulphide of radium. After the sulphiding, 
a moderate washing is required. 


More about Telephotography. 

Die Photographische Industrie remarks that almost daily the 
newspapers refer to “new” systems of telegraphing photo- 
graphs, and special reference is made to a system due to M. 
Carbonelle, which really—as far as the description indicates—is 
not very different from the writing telegraph of Bakewell, as 
made over fifty years ago. Pholographische Industrie says the 
apparatus of Carbonelle is purely mechanical. The writing, or 
sketching, is by means of a mixture of gum and Indian ink on 
metallic * paper," as tinfoil. The sketch is wrapped on the 
cylinder of an apparatus resembling an Edison's phonograph, 
and the current passes from the reproducer to the cylinder by 
way of the sketch, and the receiving station is furnished with a 
similar instrument. Photographs should be carbon prints on 
tinfoil, and the image should be broken up as for process work. 
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In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
(SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvii, and addressed to the Editor, IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 


Liquid Gelatine. 


I wish to make a strong solution of gelatine 
which shall remain liquid when cold. Can 
you give me a formula? P. IL oC. 


You should give us a hint as to the use to which 


it is to be put. The following method will 

2 render gelatine liquid and keep it so when cold : — 
WV ALOT dioses tenes eS beet anus UB. ben 100 parts. 
Chloral hydrate ................. 2$ 55 
Gelatine. uieesilemTet ones 40 y 


Soak the gelatine in the water until soft, and dissolve by heat, 
adding the chloral hydrate. Gelatine can also be dissolved in 
acetic acid, provided it is first soaked in water until soft and 
then liquified by the addition of the requisite quantity of acid. 
Needless to say, it is quite unsuitable for mounting. 


Sepia Toning Bromide Prints. 


(1) Is it possible to tone bromide enlargements to a sepia tint? 
(2) If so, would you tell me how to make up the solution? (3) 
Would it be necessary to develop the prints darker than usual? 
(4) Should I put prints in the solution after fixing, or when? 
D. P. G. 


(1) Yes. (2) The best plan is to use the toning solutions put up 
by the well-known manufacturers of photographic chemicals, as 
such preparations are usually the result of considerable thought 
and skill, and are most likely to suit the various classes of bromide 
paper. The method adopted by those photographers who prefer 
to make their own solutions is as follows:--Dissolve ro grains of 
potassium iodide in ro ounces of water, and then add one or two 
flakes of iodine and stir until the solution is a dark sherry colour. 
Immerse the bromide print, which will immediately turn a dark 
blue, and leave it in the solution until the image disappears. Then 
Immerse the print in a solution of 

Sodium sulphite |... oeckeecrten rera a e rarae $ oz. 
Water dec TM 4 35 
When all the blue stain is removed, the print must be washed and 

immersed in the following solution : — 

Sodium sulphide (C.P.) ................ esee 5 gr. 
hr MP ER I OZ. 
When the toning action is complete, the print must be well washed. 
(3) It is advisable to develop them a little darker than usual, as the 
toning action, owing to the change of colour brought about, causes 
the print to apparently lose some of the depth. (4) After they have 

been fixed and thoroughly washed. 


Acid Toning Bath for P.O.P. 


A friend has shown me some prints toned a pretty brown, and 
says they are done in separate baths, and that his toning bath 
has hypo as an ingredient, although it is not a combined bath. 
He will not tell me any more, and I wish you would help me 
out. A. H. B. 
The bath is evidently something of the same style as that advo- 
cated years ago by Hardwick, and endorsed by the late Mr. Burton. 
It is as follows: — 


Gold Chloride? 2o pe eU oss CER aes 1 gr. 
Hypo  ......... € 4o» 
Hydrochloric atid oio e torte od Dax ed besos 4 min. 
WIE uilear ET ayn AU dupte IUD DEL AA 4 OZ. 


Dissolve the gold and hypo, separately, each in 2 oz. of the water, 
and then pour the gold solution into the hypo (never vice versa). 
doing this slowly and with constant stirring. The hydrochloric acid 
must then be added. It is imperative that all free silver be re- 
moved from the prints before toning, otherwise the bath will be 
spoiled. 


Platinum Toning for Bromides. 
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Please give a platinum toning bath for bromide 
prints. 


ETHEL. 

As platinic chloride is usually sold in 15 grain tubes, and the 
bath will keep, it is advisable to make it up in bulk as follows : — 
Lhstlled Water, suicidar Aa aO EAA 70 OZ. 
Hydrochioric acid (C.P.) .eesessessesrssessesseessssesseseree I 55 
Platnic chloride. 4:52:20 feror ocean RRRRRE S Ee STERN IS Er. 


After toning, the prints should be washed thoroughly to remove 
4cidity. 
Hydroquinone Developer. 


I shall be deeply obliged for a strong hydroquinone developer 
that will bear Muon. TRAVELLER. 


The following formula will most probably suit you : — 


Water iisdem diidee cassius eique Uo ER Ad APA candies SAM S 5 OZ. 

Sodium sulphite (crystals) ................. eene 617 gr. 
Dissolve by heat, and add 

Hydroquinone ............. eene nnne 92 gr. 
Shake until dissolved, and leave until cold, and then add, 

Potassium carbonate .......... eese nnno 770 gr. 


For use in negative development, 1 part of the stock solution has. 
to be diluted with from 4 to 6 times its bulk of water. 


Pyro Acetone Developer. 


Please give me a single-solution pyro acetone developer. 
EXCEL. 


It is a developer rarely used at the present time, although it 
was popular some years ago when it was introduced by Lumière. 
The following forms a representative developer of this class: — 


cic e cc ter | IO OZ. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) ........................... 280 gr. 
ACOLODG  aovuceiuouiu mel etras oss bk Stee ek 2 dr. 
rr Morc cede. E EEE S EE 9o gr. 


Hydroquinone can also be used in conjunction with acetone, 
such developers being said to overcome the trouble frequently 
caused by blisters in hot weather; they are also fairly energetic. 


Citrate Restrainers. 


I am told that potassium bromide slows development and 
prevents density in the high-lights, although development 
proceeds in the shadows. I believe there is another sort of 
restrainer (or a different way of using it) more suitable for 
gross over-exposures. I want something that will give con- 
siderably more contrast than I can now get on over-exposed 
plates. I have a lot that are much over-exposed, and I 
want contrast. Can you help me? TOURIST. 


Potassium citrate or sodium citrate are certainly very energetic 
in restraining development of the shadows, while helping con- 
siderably in the development of the high-lights. Any of the 
following citrates can be used, and are easily made: — 


Citrate of Potash.—Citric acid ............. eese 720 gr. 

Potassium carbonate ............... 884 ,, 

Distilled water ..................... IO OZ. 

Ammonium Cilrate.— Citric acid. ...........sesseeesues. 720 gr. 
Liquid ammonia (.88) ............ 630 minims 

Distilled water ..................... 1O OZ. 

Sodium Citrate,.—Citric. acid ...cccccccceceeceeene nese ene 720 gr. 

Sodium bicarbonate............... 884 ,, 

Distilled water ....................... 10 OZ. 


Add a few drops of either to each ounce of developer. 


3o5 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PENANCE. 


To fact that absence makes the heart grow fonder possibly 
accounts for the enthusiasm with which the wet collodion 
process was lauded at the Royal Photographıc Society, the 
other evening, by workers who have discarded the process for 
years. The opinion was expressed that dry plate decadents of 
the present day would do well to undergo a little discipline in 
wet collodion. They would grumble at dry plates no more 
after such an experience, and they would possibly learn some- 
thing of what is meant by cleanliness in photography. 

The occasion was a demonstration of wet collodion, the latest 
of a very popular series of demonstrations of old photographic 
processes. It was carried out by Mr. A. C. Braham, of the 
Autotype Company, who said that the collodion process had 
been superseded on account of the difficulties in the various 
operations, and not because the results were below the present- 
day standard of excellence. To-day, although collodion is not 
used by the amateur, it is very largely employed in making 
enlargements, and certain other of its practical uses survive. At 
its best, collodion was capable of giving instantaneous effects, 
and some of these of an almost venerable age were shown to the 
meeting. B GP | 

The plates for collodion have to be most scrupulously clean 
to start with. Ordinary visual cleanliness will not do. A 
solution of indiarubber dissolved in benzole is used for the 
edging around the plate, after which the plate is coated with 
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Wet Collodion for Amateurs. 


the iodised collodion. Collodion is a preparation of gun-cotton 
or fibred paper—pyroxylin—made soluble in alcohol and ether. 
For the iodising, ammonium and cadmium iodides are the salts 
most frequently employed. With such a volatile substance as 
collodion it is not desirable, when coating, to support the plate 
on the hand, but on some form of pneumatic holder. The col. 
lodion is guided over the plate by a gentle movement, and then 
comes the great element of uncertainty in the process, the silver 
bath. 

The plate must not be put into the silver bath too soon after 
coating, or irregular markings will result. The bath consists 
of a solution of nitrate of silver, about thirty-five grains to the 
ounce of water. The vagaries of the silver bath, according to 
Mr. Braham, are endless, but one or two other workers testified 
that they had no trouble with the silver bath, provided that 
vulcanite vessels were not used and the bath was not over- 
worked. The developing solution is sulphate of iron, twenty- 
five grains to the ounce, to which are added ten grains of acetic 
acid, which acts as a strainer, and prevents fog. Development 
is almost immediate. Potassium cyanide is the most usual 
agent for fixing. Washing for five minutes under a hose with 
a good pressure is quite sufficient. The plate could be inten- 
sified with a solution of weak pyro and acetic acid, to which a 
few drops of the silver bath were added, and the whole poured 
over the plate until the required density was reached. 


— É———— 


South London Photographic - Society.—At its meeting, Mr. 
Henry Bennett's lecture on “A Visit to the English Cathedrals,” 
was read before the members of above society by the hon. sec. 
A concise history of English Gothic architecture was given, tracing 
the development of the various styles from the severe and heavy 
early Norman, through the graceful early English, to the culminat- 
ing point in English Gothic, the fully developed decorated style, 
as exemplified in the choir and lady chapel of Ely Cathedral, 
thence on to its decadence in the later periods of Perpendicular. 
Several plans of typical cathedrals were shown on the screen, and 
the lecturer explained the difference in the arrangements of monastic 
and collegiate establishments. A large number of Mr. Bennett's 
fine slides were also shown, illustrating every phase of Romanesque 
and Gothic architecture. 


Northumberland and Durham Photographic Federation.—4t a 
recent council meeting, held in Newcastle, under the presidency 
of Mr. W. S. Corder, it was decided that a plaque be awarded 
to each of the competitors who were bracketed first in the recent 
Federation lantern-slide competition, viz., Mr. Arthur Payne, of 
Gateshead, and Mr. J. J. Rutherford, of West Hartlepool, and a 
bronze medal to Mr. W. Coats, of Tynemouth. With regard to the 
proposed photographic record and survey of the two counties, the 
president is endeavouring to arrange a meeting in Newcastle of 
societies or persons likely to be interested in such a work, with a 
view to seeing what could be done. In order to put a value on the 
plaque which was specially designed by the Federation two years 
ago, it was decided that no plaque was to be made from the present 
design after April 3o, 1909. It is intended, if possible, to arrange 
a field day at a suitable centre during the summer. 


“About Rajar Photographic Specialities." —A pamphlet under the 
above title has reached us from Rajar, Ltd., Rajar Works, Mobberley, 
Cheshire, setting forth all the different goods that can be obtained 
from the firm, including their film slide, the Rajar camera, Rajar 
P.O.P. and bromide papers, Rajar gaslight and self-toning papers, 
and the prices at which the firm is prepared to do developing, 
printing, and enlarging. A copy of this useful publication can be 
obtained gratis and post free at all dealers’ and at above address. 


A very successful meeting of the Kidderminster and District 
Photographic Society was held on March 18, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. W. H. Witherby, M.A. This recently formed 
society is fortunate in having among its vice-presidents the head 
masters of the schools of science and art, and keen interest is 
shown by these gentlemen and others who are officers in the work 
of the society, and it is hoped that ere long the members may 
meet in their own quarters, and possess a dark-room. At the meet- 
ing, one of the members, Mr. H. W. West, contributed a paper 
on ' Flower Photography," of very high technical merit, dealing 
in an exhaustive manner with this extremely interesting but diff- 
cult branch of photography. Use was made of several specially 
prepared photographs of a colour chart when touching upon ortho- 
chromatic methods, and these proved of great value in demonstrat- 
ing very clearly many points of technical importance—practicaliv 
all that was requisite in knowledge when photographing flowers was 
included in the paper, and a most instructive evening was spent, 
a very hearty vote of thanks being accorded to Mr. West for his 
admirable paper. The hon. sec., W. Weaver Baker, of Westcliffe, 
Chester Road, Kidderminster, would be pleased to hear from any 
lady or gentleman desirous of joining the society. 


Loughborough and District Photographic Society.—The annual 
exhibition of members’ work, which has just been held, showed a 
great advance in quality and in numbers, one hundred and fifty 
prints being hung. Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.P.5. 
(Notüngham), was the judge, and gave a lantern lecture on 
Holland. Mr. W. J. Coates (President Leicester Society) gave a 
lantern exhibition on the second evening. 
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NOTES AND 


HE list of awards and the marks given in the 
sixth of our Winter Competitions will be 
found on page xxviii. this week. The marks 
for the whole of the six competitions will 
now be totalled up, and next week we shall 
announce the winners of the final cash prizes. 

À new series of competitions will be announced shortlv; 
meanwhile, we direct our readers’ attention to the com- 
petition for subscriptioas to THe A. P., particulars of 
which have already beea given, and will be found 
repeated on page 313. 

€T 8 & 

Sir William White has been reporting on the steady- 
ing effect of an enormous disc, or several such discs, on 
a ship, so that if this system is adopted the landsman 
may hope to avoid his old source of discomfort when he 
is afloat. We are under the impression that the 
revolving disc, or gyroscope, is used on the Whitehead 
as a means of steadving, and photographers may re- 
member that about fifty vears ago Professor Piazzi 
Smyth constructed a gyroscopic camera or telescope 
stand by which the instrument could be kept steady, 
notwithstanding the movement of a ship. 

e S 

Can it be true, as suggested in a recent issue of the 
Standurd, that a new filament lamp has been produced 
bv Professor Parker, of Columbia University—a lamp 
having forty times the efhciency of the carbon filament 
lamp, together with a whiter light? If so, the artificial 
production of light for photographic and other purposes 
should be revolutionised, and it may be remarked that 
it is only recently that the possibilities of composite fila- 
ments have been realised, although the lesson taught by 
the incandescent mantle has been before the world for 
some years. Minute differences in composition make 
enormous variations in the light-producing quality. 

& gs 


The value and particular uscfulness of photography 
in affording information has recently been exemplified 
in two lectures given at Plymouth. One dealt with the 
birds of Devon, and the lecturer did wisely to use 
lantern slides to illustrate hls subject. But, good as 


COMMENTS. 


were those he used, they altogether lacked the qualitv 
of studies from the life. When an artist delineates a bird 
from the skin, he is apt to create and arrange his sub- 
ject in accordance with his sentiment or feelings. And 
if he himself is not the observer, and close and keen 
at that, with great experience, then the treatment of the 
subject is bound to suffer. It may or may not be 
reasonably correct or accurate. It is not claiming too 
much for photography—admitting its shortcomings--- 
to say that camera observation and record is infinitelv 
ahead of the drawing and sketching which, in the case 
under notice, was the original of the lantern slides. A 
draughtsman is more or Jess an artist, and it was clear 
that a number of the illustrations, while probably quite 
accurate in general impression, were pictorial in treat- 
ment. For a scientific subject the personal must of 
course be kept in subjection. There was unconscious 
humour in the discussion when some one spoke of the 
‘beauty ’’ of the lantern slides. The fact that the 
majority were coloured to illustrate the species made 
them ‘* prettier,” but there would be nothing to prevent 
the colouring of natural studies if it were desirable or 
necessary. Nowadays, good studies of birds ‘ from 
the life’? are at everybody's disposal. 
P ae ge 

In the lecture on birds already referred to it was 
pointed out that, contrary to general belief, bird life on 
Dartmoor is not abundant. This mav or may not be 
an acceptable statement, but of course it 1s comparative 
with some standard. While the great areas and wastes 
of the moor are not crowded, yet nowhere is there com- 
plete lack of bird life, so far as the writer's observation 
goes. The raven, hawk (of sorts), crow, jackdaw (in 
battalions), furze and stone chat, lark (and their rela- 
tions), linnet, redpoll, and, on the borders, the starling, 
thrush, blackbird, etc., are to be found. But the 
lecturer certainly suggested a field for camera observa- 
tion of some Dartmoor birds. So far as public know- 
ledge goes, there is no worker in this field in Devon. 
There are blackcock on the moor, but very few people 
have scen them, and according to Dr. Elliott the race 
1s rapidly dying out before the great destroyer, man. 
This ts certainly a pity. He made a plea for the intro- 
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duction of red grouse, which, judging from the slide of 
the bird, would be a handsome addition to the avi- 
fauna of the district. Stalking birds on Dartmoor with 
the camera would be a sport productive of good health 
and hearty appetite, though perhaps not of big bags. 
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The other lecture dealt with craftsmanship, and in 
connection with it pure photography was the method 
used for illustration. It would have been ridiculous to 
have first made sketches of the object and then photo- 
graphed these. Sketches alone, if the subjects them- 
selves were not available, would have borne the impress 
of the sketcher, as they always do. The lecturer holds 
the belief that for illustration of such subjects as 
carving, bent or other iron work, work in low relief 
(especially), and other things when it is intended to 
show the touch of the worker, there 1s nothing equal 
to a good lantern slide from a carefully secured negative. 
In scientific work, as this is, there is no need to call 
into play the feeling for pictorial effect, and the main 
purpose is, of course, accuracy. So far as museums 
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are concerned, photography might well play a fuller 
part than it does, and save wall space. There might 
well be a reference section, a library of good photo- 
graphs. By this means data might be amplified a 
thousandfold. Plymouth is in the happy position of 
being able to provide for such things from the start, 
as the museum is not yet designed or built. 
eS È Q 

Many regard glass as almost an idealisation of last- 
ingness; but Mr. Noel Heaton, in discoursing on stained 
glass at a recent meeting of the Society of Arts, devoted 
a considerable proportion of his lecture to the various 
kinds of deterioration which trouble the glass painter 
much as they trouble the optician. Almost all old glass 
becomes pitted with minute depressions, from which 
alkaline salts exude, and Mr. Heaton showed micro- 
photographs of the various pits and surface disintegra- 
tions, and these he considered in relation to the 
composition of the glass. Pure fused silica without the 
addition of alkali is the ideal hard glass, but at present 


such glass is, at the beginning, somewhat opalescent 
and rough. 
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THE IRISH 
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UR special correspondent in Dublin sends us the fol- 

lowing brief account of progress as to the Inter- 

national Irish Exhibition, and we are glad to be able 
to add thereto the authoritative announcement as regards 
the use of cameras in the exhibition grounds. Mr. James 
Shanks, chief executive officer of the exhibition, writes :— 
‘ I beg to inform you that there is no official photographer, 
and the exhibitors will be able to photograph their stands. 
I do not anticipate that there will be any trouble in taking 
photographs with a hand camera, provided they are not 
used for reproduction." 

A busy hive of industrv just now is the Irish Inter- 
national buildings at Ballsbridge, Dublin, where an 
army of over 700 artisans of all grades and descrip- 
tions are daily engaged in a ceaseless effort to complete 
the gigantic undertaking in time to allow of its being 
opened in May next. To the layman it would appear from 
the apparently chaotic state of the place that it would be a 
matter of impessibility to attain anything like the 
semblance of order by the date named, but the expert says 
it shall be done, and judging frem the enormous and beauti- 
fully designed edifice that has arisen, like an Aladdin's 
palace, within the past few months the expert is right. The 
writer was recently accorded the privilege of a “look 
round," and can promise those who make up their minds 
to visit Dublin this year, and everyone must do so, that 
there is a rich treat in store. The exhibition appeals to all 
photographers for two reasons. In the first place, as 
already announced in these columns, because one of its 
attractions will be an exhibit of international photographic 
art under the auspices of the Photographic Society of Ireland, 
and organised and arranged bv the Editor of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, Mr. A. Horslev Hinton, in which the 
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best works of the foremost photographers of the prin- 
cipal countries ef the world will find a place ; and, 
secondlv, because, having exhausted the exhibition, a 
feat which will take some doing, the visitor can 
turn his holiday to further profitable account by secur- 
ing pictures of the many and famed beauty spots with 
which the fair City of Dublin is surrounded. It is rather 
early to attempt to describe the exhibition buildings, but e» 
passant it may be mentioned that they cover a space of 
fiftv-two acres, and that every available inch of exhibiting 
space has been taken. On entering and passing through 
the entrance hall, which by a gentle slope leads over a 
covered bridge spanning a public road, the visitor can 
proceed either by means of another slope, or by a wide 
staircase downwards to a hall, where will be seen the over- 
flow exhibits from the Irish section. On the right is an 
enormous concert hall, which will seat 2,000 people, and 
here a magnificent organ is being erected by Messrs. 
Norman and Baird, the famous organ builders. Arrange- 
ments are being made for all the principal bands and 
musical artistes to appear here during the run of the 
exhibition. Crossing an open space, the grand Central 
Palace is reached. This is an enormous hall octagonal 
in shape and surmounted by a lofty dome. Branching 
from it are four rectangular halls in which exhibits from 
the four provinces of Ireland will be shown. Close io the 
Central Palace will be found the Palace of Mechanical 
Arts, to which four halls are also devoted, and the Palace 
of Fine Arts in a special annexe, of which the photographic 
section will be placed. The original space intended to be 
allotted to the fine arts has had to be considerably in- 
creased owing to the many offers of loans of art treasures 
which have been received. This particular part of the build- 
ings is in a very advanced state of progress, and has 
received particular attention in view of its special object. 
The three halls comprising its suite are lined with special 
fire-proof sheeting, and it is well lighted by a vast glazed 
roof, whilst its nightly illumination is provided for by a 
large number of beautifully designed electroliers. As 
already announced, the Photographic Society of Ireland has 
bcen fortunate in having the willing co-operation of one of 
its members, Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, who has ungrudgingly 
placed his influence and experience at its service, and under 
whose personal direction the gallery will be prepared and 
the photographs hung, and consequently it goes without 
saying that photographers who respond to his invitation 
and lend their works, will do so in the fullest confidence 
that they will receive every consideration and care at his 
hands. 
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Developing. 

WEEK or two ago, you may remember, I told of 
my experiences with ‘‘ Amauto "' self-developing, 
or rather soda-developing, plates. I had not time 
to develop my exposures one at a time, so I put three 
plates in the housemaid's pail, filled it with soda and 
water, and left them until they were as dense as I 
thought they should be, and I reproduced the negatives 
and prints in THE A. P. for March 26, promising that I 

would report further on other exposures made. 
Well, those pail-developed negatives showed me that 
I had considerably under-rated the speed of the Ilford 
“ Amauto " plate, but I remembered that, although I 
had, on opening the box of plates, thrown away the 
instructions, as, I am afraid, I usually do, someone 
had said that the addition of bromide of potassium to 
the soda and water would, in the case of over-exposure, 
have the desired effect of restraining development until 
density had been gained. So I took a plate from a dark 
slide which, in view of the others I had developed, I 
knew would prove over-exposed, and, with a pinch of 
washing soda in 6 oz. of water and a dash of bromide 
of potash solution, proceeded to develop in a dish. The 
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Fig. 1.— Negative after Prolonged Development in Soda and 


Water and Bromide. 
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image was a long time appearing— perhaps that 
' dash "" of bromide had been administered with too 
heavy a hand—so, rocking the dish for a while, l 
covered it with another dish, and proceeded with the 
companion plate on the other side of the dark slide. 

Now, when speaking of the soda and water developer 
of the ‘‘ Amauto " plate, I have found it almost irre- 
sistible to speak of it as soda-water ; but then ] feared 
I might be mistaken and my readers imagine I re- 
ferred to that useful beverage usually contained in 
syphons or wired bottles. 

Well, why not? Suppose one were on a holiday, 
with no chemicals, and not even the domestic jar of 
washing-soda available, why not treat the ‘‘ Amauto "' 
to a '' split soda ” ? 

Amauto and a '' Small Soda.” 


It was easily put into practice. I introduced a small 
bottle of soda-water to the dark-room, and, pouring its 
contents into a dish, waited for its effervescence to pass 
off, and then introduced my plate. The image appeared 
anon, but I continued to rock and wait. Then I covered 
the dish with a piece of card and turned my attention to 
the first plate, which had been left soaking in soda and 
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l'ig. 2.—Negative produced on an Amauto plate with a 
"Split Soda.” 
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bromide whilst I had rifled the sideboard for a small 
bottle of soda-water ; and I found, on holding the first 
plate up to the light, that it had become practically 
opaque and as black as one's hat. A rinse under the 
tap, and it was dropped into the hypo. The ultimate 
result is shown in fig. 1, in which you again see my 
duck-pond, with the remnant of last year's reeds ; and, 
as you will observe, there is ample and even too much 
density, and yet this plate was much over-exposed. 

I imagine my reader, having stocked himself with the 
' Amauto " plates, being in the lounge of his hotel 
when on a holiday, and, getting a refresher after a long 
tramp with the camera, ordering his own drink and 
adding to the waiter, ‘f And one small soda, plain.” 
The waiter would ask if the additional '' soda ’’ was to 
be served with the other drinks. '' Yes, I want it pre- 
sently for my ' Amauto,’’’ you would reply, and the 
waiter would grumble to himself that he had no 
patience with these new ideas of taking refreshment. 
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Fig. 3.—A Good Example of a Well-Exposed Snapshot. 


Now, I have no financial interest in any aérated water 
factory, a line of business which seems to be very much 
on the alert just now, for I am inundated with circu- 
lars announcing willingness to deliver ‘‘ minerals ’’ to 
your door for next to nothing ; nor do I suggest that 
soda-water, in bottles or syphons, should be regarded 
as a normal or regular developer. Still, having de- 
veloped a plate in that sparkling liquid, I here repro- 
duce it as fig. 2, for the time may come when you would 
find the prescription useful, and whether a course of 
experiments in developing with potash, seltzer, lithia, 
or ‘‘ polly " would be worth attempting, I leave it to 
my readers to decide. 

* * * * * 


Easter is past, and the brief holiday may have left 
the reader in possession of a number of exposed plates 
which he has not yet had time to develop. I wonder 
whether they will prove examples of what not to do, or 
will they be so satisfactory that they will encourage 
him to continue? What if they are not successful? 
Will their author seriously consider what are his faults 
and take warning? Will he find out or decide once for 
all where he has gone wrong and take good care that 
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he does not repeat his faults throughout the summer, 
now so close at hand? 

If you don’t, there are thousands of beginners who 
never seem to deliberately make up their minds to profit 
by their failures ; they get experience, but never derive 
any good from it. 

Perhaps you have been visiting ‘‘ foreign parts ’’ or 
some seaside place, and, of course, the temptation to 
snapshot groups of people, either rustic and interesting 
or fashionable and uninteresting ; and when you have 
developed and printed therefrom, are your results any- 
thing like the photograph reproduced here as fig. 3? 

You are not sure. You are inclined to say '' Yes.”’ 
You perhaps haven't sufficient critical faculty to be able 
to say just where your print and this one differs. Let 
me explain that I have just taken this print from the 
basket of prints which have accumulated during the 
week, all waiting to be criticised. It is one of a collec- 
tion of half a dozen or so of very varied character, and 
sent by one who is fairly well known 
as a writer on technical matters. I 
make no apology to its producer for 
making use of it here as an object 
lesson, as I am sure he will not object, 
especially as I am not going to find 
very much fault with it. 


No Black Shadows. 


The first point I want to draw atten- 
tion to is that although obviously a 
very rapid exposure has been given, 
yet there are no signs of under- 
exposure, no black shadows. Now 
what about your own print, which I 
am assuming you are comparing with 
this one? Are not some of the figures 
little more than black silhouettes? Are 
not the shadows just black patches? 
If you can honestly say '' No," and 
your dark spaces are no darker than 
in the accompanying example (fig. 3), 
all well and good; but if they are, 
then will you be good enough to con- 
sider why they are so black, and 
whether it is desirable they should be ; 
and if we decide that they are wrong, will you once for 
all take warning and not do it again? If I point out a 
common fault and tell you how to avoid it here, what is 
the use if a month hence you send me prints to criticise 
with just this same fault in evidence? Please take to 
heart what I am telling you here, and don't necessitate 
my doing my work twice over. 

Before we go further let us look at the back of the 
print reproduced, where its author has recorded the 
exposure, etc. Here I read that an exposure of 1-5oth 
of a second was given, with the stop F/6 in the lens, a 
Wellington Iso. Speedy plate (backed) being used; 
pyro-soda was the developer. 

Well, a Wellington Iso. Speedy is about as fast 
a plate as any now commonly in vogue, so we have 
1-soth, F/6, fastest plate, pyro-soda satisfactorily 
exposed negative. 

'* But," say you, '' I gave double that exposure. I 
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gave I-25th, and still my shadows are black and 
solid." What stop did you use? Perhaps you don't 
know. This may not be your case, good reader, but I 


assure you that even if you are more careful and put 
in a particular stop with deliberate intention, such is not 
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the case with many of my readers. No; there are many 
who, in the excitement of looking after the subject and 
firing off the shutter, forget all about the stops, or if, 
on the other hand, thev pause to think, they put in just 
any stop they happen to hit upon; again, [I have 
known of some who, when particularly keen on getting 
a good result, will put in a stop smaller in proportion 
to the excellence they desire in the result, just as if they 
believed that the smaller the stop the better the picture ! 

Of course, this sounds very ridiculous to some of my 
readers, and yet it is not so difficult to see how this 
impression has arisen. When the extraordinary 
defining powers of modern lenses began to be generally 
recognised, and the results made therewith were won- 
dered at and extolled, this utmost degree of definition 
came to be regarded as an essential characteristic of a 
photograph, and a virtue of the very first importance. 
The smaller the stop the greater the degree of defini- 
tion, and so a small stop and gencral excellence came in 
a way to be associated without its being remembered 
that, granting excessive definition is desirable, this can 
only be obtained at the risk of under-exposure, and 
under-exposure means those black shadows which I have 
already indicated are wrong and contrary to anything 
we see in nature. 

Now it may be easily demonstrated that '' excessive 
definition ° is neither good nor desirable, and conse- 
quently there is no need to run this risk of under- 
exposure, because, if extreme definition or sharpness 
is not required, a very small stop need not be used—the 
smaller the stop the greater the definition, but, also, the 
smaller is the aperture for the admission of light; so 
if we agree that we do not require such sharp definition, 
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we can use a larger stop and admit more light, which is 
equivalent to giving a longer exposure. Have I made 
that clear? If I have, you may still be wondering why 
the utmost degree of definition is not to be sought after. 
It is not, as some suppose, a question of what the eye 
sees, or how the eye sees; it is merely a question of 
what in a print gives the most satisfactory rendering. 
If the nearest objects and the chief or central objects are 
sharp, then the more remote will appear to recede better 
if they are not quite so sharp. 

I am not going to persuade you to make things very 
much out of focus and make them ''fuzzy.'" You 
can do that when you please; I am content to try and 
lead you to impart that certain amount of softness which 
suffices for ordinary holiday snapshot work. Please 
notice in the print reproduced that the background, com- 
posed of the side of a church and a medley of market 
stalls and human beings, is not so sharply defined as 
the chief and nearer figures, and this absence of exces- 
sive sharpness gives the background a sense of distance, 
and throws the chief figures more into relief. If the 
background or distance were very sharply defined, the 
nearer figures would not stand out in relief, and as a 
consequence, it is evident, the scene would lose a 
feeling of depth and reality. So you see, excessive 
definition, the concomitant of using a small stop, is 
positively undesirable, and therefore the conditions so 
likely to produce under-exposure can safely be avoided. 

What I want you to learn from all this is to use a 
large stop, the largest stop available for nearly all your 
snapshot work, thus securing full exposure and avoiding 
that béte noir of hand camera work, black solid 
shadows. 


POG ORGAO ORG aa gf 
YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF MY MOST POPULAR LANDSCAPES FOR NOTHING. 


VERY week the sale of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 

increases, and the interest taken in the series of Winter 
Competitions, now completed, has brought us an extraordinary 
accession of readers; but it must often happen that some one 
buys the paper for two or three weeks quite regularly, then 
accidentally misses a week, and later I find I am referring him 
to something in that very number he has missed. So I want, if 
possible, to make sure that, instead of trusting to memory and 
the mere chance of passing a bookstall, THE A. P. shall be de- 
livered at his home without his having to trouble about it, 
and therefore offer an original copy of my picture ‘* Melton 
Meadows," suitably framed, to the person who will send the 
largest number of six-months’ subscriptions (4s. 4d. each) be- 
tween the present date and May 6. 


As after that no more copies of ** Melton Meadows" will be 
available, all having been disposed of and the negative long 
since broken, I shall make a reduced copy on a 12 by ro plate, 
and print a number of copies in carbon as consolation prizes 
for those who send not less than two three-months' subscriptions 
(2s. 2d. each). All vou have to do is to say to your friend, * Do 
you subscribe to THE A. P.?" If he says “ No," vou advise 
him to do so and hand you the money, also getting him to tell 
you the name and address of his nearest newsagent, through 
whom we shall see that he receives THE A. P. each week. 

To make it quite clear, let me repeat: 

An original copy of ‘* Melton Meadows ” in carbon, 24} in. by 
15] in., in suitable frame, is offered as first prize to the person 
who sends in the largest number of six months’ subscriptions of 
4s. 4d. to ** The A. P." One of the reduced pictures (12 by 10! 
will be awarded to anvone sending in not less than two three- 
months’ subscriptions of 2s. 2d., for those who do not already 
buy ‘‘ The A. P." 

Al you have to do is to get vour friend to hand you the 
money, and forward same to the office of THE A. P., 52, Long 
Acre, with the name and address of vour friend's local newsagent, 
through whom the journal will be sent. IT WILT. COST YOU 
NOTHING. 

The competition will commence April 2, and close Wednes- 
day, May 

A. Horsey HINTON. 
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MELTON MEADOWS, 
(Size of the prize picture; 2314 by 1514.) 
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By A. J. AA. 


INDLY Note-book! What a relief it is to jot 
down one’s thoughts, without having to 
weigh them, and polish them, and sign them: 
present freedom without future responsibility. 

Lately I have had to spend much time at the National 
Gallery, and two things have impressed themselves on 
my mind with exceeding great force; the first is that 
no one painting in solid oils or tempera, in the usual 
manner, has succeeded in giving a vivid impression of 
open air in sunshine or shadow; the second is that the 
photographs of most of the landscapes in the gallery 
give a far truer impression of the open air than the 
originals. I may be right, or I may be wrong; in fact, 
I should not care to take a permanent responsibility 
for these statements in a signed article. It 
would be interesting to hear other views on this 
subject. 

Piero di Cosimo paints a vivid dashing open air scene 
in ** The Death of Procris,’’ room No. 1; date, end of 
fifteenth century. The colour and painting of the grass 
in the foreground may not be true to nature, but the 
distance is fine, and I cannot find another picture in the 
gallery which gives a stronger feeling of the open air. 
Filippino Lippi gives me a subdued sensation of en plein 
air in the large '' Virgin and Child, with SS. Jerome and 
Dominick," which is hung in the same room. But | 
walk right through the Umbrian and Venetian and 
Dutch rooms, and cannot get a single glimpse of open 
air until I reach Velasquez' '' Duel Sketch," which 
gives nature in a low but true key. In the English 
school, Turner sometimes suggests open air, so does 
Old Chrome, but the beautiful compositions of Con- 
stable convey absolutely no outdoor feeling to mv 
senses. In Hobbema's '' Avenue," one of the most 
beautiful compositions ever painted, I breathe paint, 
and dull, heavy paint at that, not air. 

But when I look at photographs, or even half-tone 
reproductions of the best of these landscapes, I at once 
feel that I am out of doors; and I get not only the 
beautiful composition depicted in the landscapes, but 
a sensation of light, and colour, and atmosphere as 
well. 

If I am right in my present sensations about these 
pictures—and my bringing up has been so good and 
orthodox that I doubt my own senses in this matter—it 
must be impossible to paint open air in solid shaded oil 
colours, and it can only be painted by means of the 
science trick of the French Impressionists. I use this 
term in admiration of the Frenchmen’s ingenuity, and 
not offensively; and it seems to me that outdoor nature 
cannot be depicted by the mixing, and laying on, and 
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shading of oil colours; but that the pure colours must 
be kept separate, and laid on side by side in touches 
of pure colour, and mixed and blended by the confusion 
of the spectator's eye, in order to suggest the true 
brilliancy of nature. I tried it for myself; I painted a 
blade of grass in light blue, and laid beside it two 
strokes of light bright yellow, and, viewed at a little 
distance, the grass blade seemed painted i in vivid green; 
try as I would, I could not mix a green one-tenth as 
vivid. Velasquez nearly caught the Frenchman’s 
trick, and obtains his effect in the ‘‘ Duel Sketch,” 
by means of small patches of strong or bright 
colour. 

And when one comes to think of it, oil paint laid on 
solid is a very dead object. The light does not shine 
through it and so reach the eye, as in a transparency; 
it does not shine through a thin film ef semi-transparent 
pigment, to be reflected back by the white paper be- 
neath, as in a water-colour. In an oil painting the 
light shines on masses of mixed and solid colour, and so 
much is absorbed that there is not sufficient left to 
reflect back a feeling of open air. Think of the yellow 
and blue rays striking on the particles of blue and 
yellow pigment, which have been mixed to give a green, 
and think how these rays must be stopped and broken 
up and lost and worried by the unsympathetic particles 
of contrary pigment, until they lose all virility. I have 
a little picture of Italy which exudes sunshine at every 
pore. It is not really a picture, only a confused mass 
of blue, and yellow, and purple, and red, and pink 
brush strokes; but when I look at it from a little dis- 
tance, I want to walk through the picture frame and out 
into the shimmering, scintillating streets of Florence. 
It is just a clever science-trick, but oh how infinitely 
more true than the finest landscape of the greatest of 
the Old Masters ! 

The values and technique of the great ones, such as 
Constable, must have been right, because really good 
photographs of their works are so right and convincing. 
Undoubtedly these pictures looked right to the cultured 
critics of past generations. I wonder if my taste 
has been vitiated, or elevated by the French Impres- 
sionists ? 

When a new generation of critics has arisen, and the 
Impressionist work has soaked into our systems, I 
wonder whether Constable, and Hobbema, and the rest 
will be regarded as matchless in composition but 
archaic in colouring? I wonder whether photographs 
of these old landscape works will take the place of the 
originals in artistic taste? I wonder whether pictorial 
art will be divided into impressionist colour works, and 
works in monochrome, and landscape photography 
come into her kingdom? For a good monochrome can 
suggest air and colour more forcibly than the word 
painting of the cleverest writer; whereas a painting in 
the ordinary solid colours, by its partial success in the 
rendering of air and colour, fails to convey these 
qualities. 
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IX weeks have PE B 
| come and 
passed. I still watch 
the scenes in Nature's = 
pageant from the woods, T 
Again it is early morning 
and the wren is singing. He 
is even perched on the same old 
post from which he did his part in 
opening the pageant; but what a different 
world he sings over! The then bare wood 
is now transformed into one of pale yellow. 
Primroses now cover every yard of surface 
just round about where I stand, while farther 
afield violets and the ‘“ wind-flower” hold 
their own. It is the real awakening of spring 
when primroses bloom and the violet hangs its 
drooping deep-blue head. On the older 
clumps, where the trees have been cut down, 
primroses have found a place to grow, and all 
around and about the wren's old post they 
gleam from a mass of green. The little 
brown bird sings louder and longer now. 
In the midst of his song another wren appears, and in her beak 
is a dead leaf, with pieces of dust-covered shrub still hanging 
to it. She just stops to “bob” her tail, “ flick" her wings, 
and then disappears in a thick bush, and is soon followed by her 
singing mate. They are building their nest, and the male must 
needs sing on nearly every journey to and from the half-finished 
home. 

Here we may look around on the beauties of Nature, and note 
the delicate and harmonious colours with which she has painted 
the wood; we may look above and observe the young green leaves 


fast opening, and beyond these, and contrasting with them, the 
deeper blue of the sky. No wonder, then, that the wren seems 
to be inspired to sing. And in the trees, amongst the highest 


branches, the chiff-chiff calls his undulating song, and lower down 
willow-wrens are chiming their notes like little peals of bells. 
Woodpeckers are at work boring their nesting holes, and the curious 
drumming noise which they seem to use as a call note is constantly 
heard. Many nests of thrushes already contain eggs, and robins are 
busy building underneath the hedges. It is when the sun is 
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sinking in the west, that all of this wonderful awakening of spring is 
more fully seen. The evening is still, the light wind is humming through 
the trees—very different to the deep moan of a winter day. In a 
distant rookery the birds can be heard squabbling and talking; doves 
are cooing more peacefully in the darker portions of the wood. 
Over the brow of the distant hills that rarest of birds—the kite—is 
soaring. With wonderful powers of flight he circles up and down, 
then swoops gracefully up the valley and settles on a picturesque 
old rock, and the sinking sun lights up his rich brown plumage. 
Blackbirds give forth their pure Tull notes, now from one far off 
corner, then ‘from places nearer, then again flutter on, and the interval 
between their notes is filled up by thrushes. Honeysuckle leaves are 
opening, and in warmer spots the bushes now are as green as the 
hedgeside banks. 

The pageant is now at its height. I wander into an orchard, and 
there see the great sight in all its fresh attractions. Acres of blossom- 
covered trees are here, seeming to be overburdened with a profusion 
of white petals. Thousands of insects are unconsciously fertilising 
the flowers, and hundreds of birds are feeding on the insects. There 
is quite a babel of bird-music, all the notes being so full of the 
happiness which spring brings in its train, that I would not have one 
less. For perfect music let us choose the songs of birds when heard 
now among the flowers and leaves of all-conquering spring. These 
may well fascinate us in a way not to be described. Look on the 
scene before us. A blackcap is on a spray of blossom; he hops to 
another branch, and knocks some petals down on his short journey ; 
these float slowly down, and find a resting place on the ground. If 
we look up the rows of trees there is a continual shower of these 
petals, and birds cause myriads of them to fall. The blackcap sings, 
with raised crest, and after the notes he snatches a caterpillar here, 
then “ hawks ” for a fly, and sings merrily again. The blackcap is to 


the woods by 
day what the 
nightingale is 
to them at 
night. His 
loud, wild 
notes seem 
in perfect 
harmony with 
spring sun- 
shine and the 
May blossom 
growing in 
such profusion over the rippling brook. 
his song which speaks of brightness, 

when he is singing. 
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to Keep the 
Developer Warm. — The 
developer should be kept 
at about 6s degs. Fahr. 
When it is too cold, development 
is retarded and the print looks 
harsh and repellent. We throw it 
away and try another, giving longer exposure. This, 
again, is, hard black, and wanting in detail. We 
put a finger in the developer. It is quite cold. There's 
the crux of the difficulty. It bothers many patient 
workers. I tried oven-plates, etc., but these were very 
inconvenient and lumbering; and oven-plates even went 
cold. Another idea suggested itself. The dark-room 
lamp was alight; it had a chimney two inches high. 
Why not fix a warm- 


ing-stand over this 
chimney? It was done 
(fig. 1). My developer 


is now always warm; 
and just as warm as I 
want it. If it gets too 
cold after use, I place 
the dish for a few 
moments on this stand, 
and the vitality of the 
developer is at once re- 
stored. This warming- 
stand is also useful for 
supporting whole bottles 
of solutions when the 
chemicals do not thor- 
oughly dissolve for some 
time. The gentle appli- 
cation of heat from the 
dark-room lamp does 
much to facilitate and 
expedite complete solu- 


tion (fig. 2). 
How to Preserve the 
Developer. — Some 


developers readily  be- 
come oxidised if ex- 
posed to air or free 
oxygen.  Metol in solu- 
tion is particularly so 
liable; and if left exposed for an hour it assumes a yel- 
lowish tint, which is imparted to the print developed in 
it. Whenever the developer reveals any discoloration it 
should at once be thrown away, as the stain given to 
the prints is permanent. No amount of washing will 
remove it. 

With care, however, the developer may be kept fresh 
for several weeks. I make up 10 oz. of developer at a 
time ; this is poured into five glass-stoppered bottles, 
each holding 2 oz. The bottles are filled completely, 
and the stoppers are eased by a thin covering of 
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Fig. 1.—Developing dish on warming-stand. 
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vaseline. The solution in each bottle 
is thus kept airtight until required for develop- 
ing. Then I take one bottle and pour 1 oz. into the 
graduated measure; to this 2 oz. to 3 oz. of warm 
water (65 degs. Fahr.) is added for development of 
quarter or half plate prints in a half-plate dish. 
When this solution has done justice to a dozen 
prints or so, the remaining 1 oz. of metol is used 
as before. The contents of the other four bottles 
may be used several days or weeks after, and will be 
quite fresh. The bottles are kept on the dark-room 
shelf. 

How to Avoid Stains..—These are rather tantalising 
in gaslight prints, as they usually belittle our best 
efforts. They are due to chemical combinations taking 


Fig. 2.—Bottled solution on warming-stand. 


place in the film of gelatine, either on its surface or be- 
tween this and its paper support. When only on the 
surface, a stain can be mitigated somewhat by rubbing 
gently with cotton-wool dipped in alcohol. When the 
stain pierces the film it is incurable, and shows more 
poignantly when the print is dry. 

Stains do not come by chance; they have their 
causes. They usually come from hypo getting into the 
developer ; the merest drop will spoil a whole packet of 
paper. Fingers soiled with hypo frequently cause the 
same effect. Stains are also induced by imperfect 
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rinsing after development, so that when the print is 
placed in the fixing bath it has some unwashed metol or 
hydrokinone on the gelatine film. When hypo is in the 
developer, the stains usually appear in sinuous, streaky 
lines all over the print ; when prints containing un- 
washed metol are put in the hvpo bath, the stain is a 
big yellow blotch, which pierces the film, and may be 
detected through the paper support. My plan for 
avoiding stains works very well. I develop eight 
prints, one by one, rinse them, and drop each into 
the hypo without touching it, moving the prints about 
occasionally by a two-foot rod. By the time the eighth 
print is dropped into the hvpo the first four are ready to 
be taken out. These, therefore, are removed to the 
washer. My hands are then cleared of hypo, and six or 
eight more prints are developed ; half a dozen are then 
taken from the hypo and placed in the washer as before. 
In this way hypo cannot possibly reach the developer, 
and the operations of developing, fixing, and washing 
£o on simultaneously— saving much time. 


Surface Markings.—.\h! there's the ''rub," the 
grievance with most glossy gaslight papers. How 
many prints have been sacrificed from this cause after 
consummate care with the earlier operations! Then, 
again, these markings show so prominently when the 
print is dry ; when wet they are at times scarcely dis- 
cernible. Get a piece of cotton-wool about as large as 
your hand, and let it be quite free from '' sticks,” dirt, 
or gritty material, as this would mark the soft surface 
of the print and spoil it. 

This ‘‘ wool” (really cotton) is obtained at the 
chemist’s for a few pence. It is generally used for 
wound dressings. Rinse it well in clean water. Now 
take the prints one by one from the washing water and 
lay them on a sheet of glass or drawing-board. Hold 
the print firmly by two adjacent corners and gently—not 
heavily—rub the surface with the wet cotton-wool. 
With a fairly good light you will soon see a marked 
change in the brilliancy of the print. Do not rub more 
than is necessary to remove the little specks which 
appear on the high lights of the print. Too much fric- 
tion will remove small patches of gelatine and make the 
print mottled—and useless. 
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Squeegeeing Glossy Prints.—Just a word at the last 
'' stile." One often hears about '' sticking ” of prints. 
This sticking is very disappointing, to beginners espe- 
cally. I have foot-squares of plate glass for this opera- 
tion. Each square (fig. 3) will hold eight quarter-plate 
or four half-plate prints. The glass is thoroughly 
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Fig. 3.—Eight quarter-plates on a square foot of glass. 


cleaned and dried; a dash of French chalk is then 
thrown on it from a ‘‘ pepper-box," and all visible 
powder is rubbed off with a soft cleaning cloth. 

As the surface markings are removed, the prints are 
just rinsed again in water and then laid in order on the 
glass square. Blotting-paper is then laid over them, 
and a roller squeegee is used to press them in close con- 
tact with the glass. The glass is then set, edge up, in 
a warm, dry room, and the prints usually detach them- 
selves from the glass in two or three hours. If they 
are not so willing, a pocket-knife applied under one 
corner of the print will accomplish their complete 
removal. 
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THE WHOLE ART OF PHOTOGRAPH Y. 


OW is it that the majority of photographs are so un- 

convincing? One can understand the outsider saying, 
* Almost thou persuadest me to believe that it is possible 
to make pictures by photography.” 

As one goes round the walls of a photographic 
exhibition, the word “almost” is for ever on one's tongue. 
Often it is the simplest thing which is the obstacle, so 
evident that one wonders why it was not taken away. 

Not until photographers put their apparatus, their 
cameras, their lenses quite away from them, so to speak, 
will this “almost” note disappear from their work. The 
optician and the camera maker now give us apparatus with 
which we can photograph a chess board, and find on print- 
ing, or before, that every square is microscopically sharp; 
so interested are we in this perfection that we cannot for 
the life of us ask ourselves if this perfection is good for us. 
When we have got a good negative, and find that it is 
full of excellencies all over, we cannot bring oursclves to 
believe that all these excellencies, but one, will have to be 
obliterated or suppressed before we can make a print which 
will be completely pleasing. 

Making photographic pictures from excellent negatives is 
like having an aching tooth. The sooner we make up our 
mind the better. 


By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


Given then a negative bursting with good points. 
We make a print on matt paper, which will take pencil or 
paint, and pick out those points which seem to be most 
valuable. By rubbing a little white chalk here and a little 
black there we lighten or darken the print till it is 
sufficiently simplified, till all the pride we took in the 
excellence of the camera and lens is forgotten. Then we 
take the negative, and with the retouching knife scrape at 
all parts which we want to print darker than they are, and 
with blacklead on mineral paper stretched on the reverse of 
the negative we “lighten” all parts which were too dark 
on the trial print. 

If on printing this again it does not please us, then we 
may be sure that our handiwork has been artlessly applied ; 
with india rubber we can take out some over-dense lights ; 
with the pencil we can fill in those shadows which the knife 
has made too thin. As it is not given to everyone to be able 
to use the knife on the negative with sufficient skill, a 
safer way is to do all darkening and lightening on the print, 
then if the good attempts fail, fresh prints can be made till 
a satisfactory picture comes. Then if the photographer has 
any life left in him, and he thinks his picture is likely 
to convert the heathen, he may photograph and exhibit 
it. 


ROM time to time, since the publication of a 
somewhat lengthy article on the above process 
in this journal, I have continued experimental 
work upon it, and am now prepared to lay these 

results before that large number of amateurs who have 
adopted this printing method. 

In order that these results may be as clearly set forth 
as possible, and may also be easily referred to, I pro- 
pose to make a series of separate statements and to 
expound or justify each as it is made. 


(1) Chrome alum is better than formalin. 


Chrome alum works perfectly for hardening the 
bromide print, and it is less expensive than formalin. 
Moreover, formalin loses its strength—like ammonia— 
so that you never know exactly where you are. Again, 
the action of chrome alum seems more uniform, and, 
as we shall see presently, it is of great value for 
another purpose, and must therefore be at hand. In 
brief, chrome alum will do for us all that formalin will 
do, it will do it better, and it will do more. A possible 
exception to this general statement will be found below. 

(2) A negative may be intensified by the ozobrome 
method. 


This is done, of course, by the non-transfer method. 
The sensitised pigment plaster is brought into contact 
with the negative under water. These are withdrawn 
from the water and squeegeed and left for the neces- 
sary period of fifteen or twenty minutes. The further 
treatment is as per instructions. 

] may say that I have experienced certain difficulties. 
Let me say what they and their remedies are. 

(a) A plate being heavily coated with gelatine, it is 
much more slippery than a print—at least it behaves as 
if it were; hence the plaster must be firmly held in posi- 
tion while the squeegee is applied. This, however, is a 
small matter. | 

(b) Because the gelatine on a plate is thick, and be- 
cause the hardening agent (chrome alum or formalin) 
can only work from one side of the film, the plate re- 
quires to be left much longer in the hardening solution 
than a print. 

In my first effort the negative was treated as a print. 
It was placed in a ro per cent. solution of chrome alum 
for ten minutes. This proved to be quite insufficient, 
for in the hot water the gelatine melted and the nega- 
tive was spoiled. 

In the second effort I hardened the negative for about 
half an hour. This, too, was too short. The result 
was similar. 

I now went back to formalin, and hardened two nega- 
tives for one hour each in a 10 per cent. or so solution. 
This time with success. Although, therefore, chrome 
alum is recommended for all paper work, it may be that 
only formalin will be effective in the case of negatives. 
I say may be, but on this point further experience is 
necessary. 
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(c) In my first efforts the plaster rose in parts from 
the negatives after being in contact a minute or two. 
Ihe cause I perceived at once. The plaster expands, 
the glass negative does not; hence this result. The 
remedy is, of course, to leave the plaster in the sensi- 
tising bath until it has fully expanded, say for two or 
three minutes. There ought then to be no difficulty. 

(3) 4 strong print may be made from a weak 
bromide print. 

To do this it is only necessary to add to the working 
sensitising solution a quantity of a 10 per cent. solution 
of ammonia. 

In about six ounces of the working solution, not the 


strong solution as purchased, put 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, Or 
60 minims of the ammonia solution, and the vigour of 
the ozobrome will increase with the increase of 
ammonia. 


(4) A flat ozobrome print may be made from a 
strong bromide print. 


To do this, proceed as above, only use a ro per cent. 
solution of chrome alum in place of ammonia. 

Almost any degree of vigour or flatness may be had 
by adopting the above directions. 


pw I 
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(5) An osobrome print may be made on 
from a bromide print that has not & * 
been fixed. ne 

I was led to experiment in this 
direction by the fact that from certain 
bromide prints I kept getting fogged 
ozobromes. I fancied it might be 
due to the prints not being sufh- 
ciently fixed. 

To test this point, I made a bro- 
mide print, and having rinsed the 
developer out, I placed one-half only 
in a fresh fixing bath. The print 
was then washed, and at this stage 
the only difference in the two halves 
was that one, the unfixed half, was 
further developed than the other 
through the continued working of 
the developer in the film. 

From this an ozobrome was made, 
and resulted in a print which was an 
exact reproduction of the bromide 
print, f.e., it had one side slightly 
darker than the other. The fog, 
therefore, was not due to the prints 
referred to above having been im- 
properly fixed, for the prescace of the 
unreduced silver in my experimental test had no effect  half-fixed bromide print with these results :—The un- 
on the ozobrome. fixed half went black—as we should expect, it 

I may add that I afterwards re-developed the bleached having been exposed to light—and in this blackened 
half what image could be seen was negative, not 
positive. 


(6) A bromide print may be intensified first with 
mercury, and an osobrome made from it. 


Some may see fit to adopt this method of using rather 
flat but clean enlarged bromide prints. Don’t throw 
such a print away. Use the mercury bath as for nega- 
tives, Only see that the mercury is well washed out of 
the paper after bleaching and before blackening. For 
this purpose it is well to use a weak acid bath. 


3 


(7) The use of mercury at another stage may 
improve certain prints. 

Suppose you have made a print by the non-transfer 
process; that is, a print which consists of two images, 
silver below and ozobrome above. Suppose, further, 
that this print being weak, you have re-developed the 
under silver image and still find it too weak, can any- 
thing be done? Yes, the under image may even at this 
stage be bleached with mercury, washed, and re-de- 
veloped, when intensification will be found to have 
taken place. (See illustration.) 


(8) There are difficulties in making bright osobrome 
prints from bromide prints when made through bolting 
silk under certain conditions. 


If the bolting silk is held in actual contact with the 
bromide paper during exposure, there will be no diffi- 
culty such as I refer to here. Our trouble begins when, 
in order to get additional softness, we remove the silk 
some slight distance from the paper. 

Such prints look briliant enough, but ozobromes 
made from them are not brilliant. 

(2) Bleached under. (3 Bleached under. (4) Bleached under- I suspect that the cause is this: the threads of the 
image simply developed. image treated with mer- image developed, washed, : po PAGE: : : 
cury bath, washed, and bleached with mercury, Silk disperse an amount of light, which light falls on the 
eveloped. Result: in- washed again, and again i i ; : e Se 
tenca ai: developed. Result: i». Bromide paper. This light is not sufficient so to affect 
() Ozobrome image tensifcation about the the silver that it will reduce and become visible on de- 
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MALUM Eo M E velopment; but it would seem to be sufficient so to affect 
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the silver as to make it active when we come to use it in 
the ozobrome process. 

What actually happens I do not pretend to know, but 
my experience may enable some one versed in the 
chemistry of photography to suggest the true explana- 
tion. The practical value of my experience to myself 
and others is this : that when we have made an enlarge- 
ment or direct print with the silk removed from the 
paper,we must not expect that the ozobrome made 
from this will be as brilliant as the bromide. It may, of 
course, be none the worse for this. 


SOME DETACHED NOTES. 


An excess of ammonia added to the sensitising solu- 
tion will decompose it. The quantity given above is 
safe and sufficient for all purposes, as 30 minims of a 
Io per cent. solution will give great increase of 
strength. 

Do not attempt to develop the under image of a print 
or negative until it has been first dried. The action of 
an alkaline developer upon such, when taken straight 
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from the warm developing bath, will cause the ozobrome 
image to leave the print or negative, as the case may be. 

Speaking generally, I do not recommend the ozo- 
brome method for the intensification of negatives, for 
the simple reason that you cannot see what degree of 
intensity you are adding. 


In a case, however, where we are satisfied before- 


hand that we want all the intensification that the pro- 
cess will give, then it may be used with advantage. In 
such a case it would be wise to intensify with a red pig- 
ment, so as to get the greatest possible resistance to 
light. When a negative has been intensified in this 
way, and is found to be still too weak, the under image 
may, of course, be re-developed. If still too weak, the 
under image may be bleached in mercury and again 
developed. 


An ozobrome print, when dried in an ordinary tem- 
perature, will dry with a matte surface, while a similar 
print, if dried before the fire, will dry with a distinctly 
glossy surface and with greater depth of shadow. 


a PRE 


NEARING THE END. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Com pany.) 


The above very melodramatic picture is by Capt. Duncan Robertson, a well-known member of the Camera Club when in its old 
quarters and stil! a familiar figure at the Blenheim Club. On the next page will be found a short sketch of Chillon, with two illustra- 
tions by Capt. Robertson, followed by note on his new photographic venture—a portrait studio in Fulham Road. 
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HE castle of 

Chillon, though 

the beauty of 
its position is greatly 
marred by the railway which runs close by, presents on 
the side towards the lake a most picturesque appearance. 
A fine example of the feudal castle of medizval times, 
it ever reminds us of the days of chivalry and 
romance. 

We like to think of it before the railway, tramcars, 
and hideous telegraph poles disfigured its site, and 
when its stone walls re-echoed with martial cries and 
the clash of victorious arms. 

It was my good fortune one winter to reside in a 
small villa overlooking the castle and lake, and I shall 
always retain a lively appreciation of its beauty. 

The mountain at the foot of which Chillon stands, is 
most beautifully wooded with beech and birch, and there 
are some lovely walks, the trees at intervals being 
marked to enable the traveller to find his way amidst the 
winding paths; it is not always so in the Swiss Riviera, 


“CHILON 


Bk. EAN ILLUSTRATED NOTE DUNCAN ROBERTSON X 
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A THOUSAND FEET IN DEPTH! BELOW." 


ite 


for the greater part of the mountain side 
is disfigured with ugly terraces of vineyards 
and modern hotels. | How full of beauty it 
must have been when the ancient forests 
adorned it, and the picturesque chalets, dotted here and 
there, added to the general charm ! 

During an early breakfast one morning, I saw from 
my window the sun rising over the mountains, with 
Chillon in deep shadow, and the famous Dent du Midi 
hidden by one of the most beautiful cloud effects I have 
ever seen. J rushed out with my camera, fearing that 
the constantly changing clouds would rob me of the 
picture I so much admired. The clouds had slightly 
altered their position, but still I was able to obtain the 
result shown. The exposure was three seconds with an 
Edwards' medium isochromatic plate and pale yellow 
screen at F/16. It is, however, only the artist who 
could hope to do justice to such a scene. 

The interior of Chillon presents several objects of 
deep interest. The torture-chamber, the beam on 
which criminals were hung, the instruments of torture, 
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the oubliette, and last but not least, 
the cell of Bonivard with the marks 
of his footsteps in the stone floor. 

To one who has deeply sympa- 
thised with the prisoner in Byron's 
beautiful poem, it is rather a shock 
to find that the story in the latter 
is almost wholly fictitious. It is true 
that Bonivard was imprisoned here 
for about six years in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but after his 
release he lived for many years in 
Geneva, and it is highly improbable 
that he regained his freedom ‘‘ with 
a sigh.” 

The Lake of Geneva at sunrise 
and sunset shows often very strik- 
ing cloud effects, especially in very 
early spring and late autumn, 
when mists hover over the lake, 
caressing the smooth water until 
such time as the sun shines fortn 
to dissipate the brooding clouds. 


CniLLON. CELL OF BONIVARD. 
—— + 4 4———————— 


A VISIT TO THE RUSKIN STUDIO. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


E had the pleasure the other day of visiting 
W a Camera Club member, Mr. Dun- 
can Robertson, at the studio which he has 
opened for high-class portraiture at 120, 
Fulham Road. Those who have seen Mr. 
Robertson s work at the Salon and the Royal 
will not need to be reminded that he brings to 
the work which he has now taken up profes- 
sionally a trained technical skill and a keen 
sense of the artistic and pictorial aspect of 
things, which should stand him in good stead in 
his new work. 

We found him in a commodious suite of studio 
and reception and work rooms, in which, with 
the flash-light apparatus installed, he is equipped 
for any style of work which may be demanded 
of him. The premises are conveniently situated, 
being within a few minutes’ walk of the South 
Kensington stations of both the District Rail- 
way and the new Piccadilly Tube, while services 
of ‘buses and trams from most parts of the town 
pass the doors, and it is only twenty minutes' 
motor tide from Piccadilly. We had the 
pleasure of seeing many fine works which 
Mr. Robertson has executed since he inaugu- 
rated his new enterprise six months ago: 
notably, while the copying work shown was of a 
very high order of excellente, one copy, from 
an old, faded portrait taken before 1860, was 
a masterpiece. Mr. Robertson has a great 
fondness for animals, and brings not only skill 
but a fine sympathy and understanding into 
this branch of work ; and those who have pets 
they wish to have photographed will do well to 
take them to 120, Fulham Road. Mr. 
Robertson's skill in enlarging stands him in 
good stead, and he finds a steady demand for 
this class of work. 

We may hope that Mr. Robertson will 
persuade the public to patronise a more artistic 
portrait than at present they seem at times able 
to care for. 

No doubt officers who wish to have their 
photographs taken in uniform will give prefer- 
ence to a brother officer, who will naturally 
By Duncan ROBERTSON. A “Ruskin STUDIO” PORTRAIT. know how to pose them sympathetically and 
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how to suit their taste in more ways than onc. Captain 
Robertson can already show good work in this direction, and 
who could be more calculated to give satisfaction to the 
members of the Services than an old army man with a fine 
skill in technique and a sympathetic understanding of 
what is required? We shall be surprised if the army 
work alone does not bring plenty of sitters to the Leyland 
Studio. 

f a charming personality, full of kindly feeling and appre- 
ciative understanding, combined with a fine technical skill 
and artistic sense, can command success, then the Leyland 
Studio at 120, Fulham Road will never lack a constant 
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patronage from those who can appreciate good work when 
they see it. 

Since writing the above we are informed that Mr. Robert- 
son has been joined by Mr. Barney Barraud, and the ferm will 
be known under the style of Barraud and Robertson. Mr. 
Barraud, who bears a name long known in the photographic 
world, brings from Oxford Street some thousands of nega- 
tives, including those of many celebrities among the aristo- 
cracy, members of the Church, the Stage, the Bar, etc., etc. 
The title of Ruskin Studio is appropriate, as the firm now 


possess the only original professional negatives of the great 
art critic. 


————— M*4———— 
TONING SILVER PRINTS. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—As a very old subscriber, may I ask vour kind attention 
to the enclosed contribution? I may say 1 assisted at the birth 
of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, in 1884, as it was then started 
bv friends of mine, among whom were Nottage, Duncuft, and 
other yachting chums. I began photography years before that 
(when ] was sixteen, and coated my own collodion plates), took 
to ıt again in 1878, and was one of the first to use Kennett’s 
gelatino-bromide emulsion plates under his own advice and 
assistance. — But during the whole of my career I have been 
battled by the difficulty of getting anything approaching good 
professional tones, whether on albumen or gelatino-chloride. 
Why is it that however closely and perseveringly one may follow 
such guides as Abney and E. J. Wall in this matter one can 
never get the stated results bevond a few stereotyped tints, such 
as red, red-brown, purple-brown, grey, grey-black, or blue-black? 
Where are the far less crude, in fact proper professional tones 
to be sought for—for instance, a really rich brown, with abso- 
lutely no suspicion of either red, blue, or purple? I have a fine 
specimen of a portrait, which is my despair whenever ] look at 
wt. The prevailing tint is a fine brown, very rich, nearly black 
in the shadows, with a fawn-coloured half-tone. Any brown I 
can produce looks absurd by it, though I have got rather near 
with platinum, and an ammonia bath preceding toning. Just 
look at amateurs’ usual productions, especially with sulpho- 
cvanide. Now and then one may hit off a fairly good colour, 
but it is always crude. Then again, in the old albumen days, it 
was the same. Consider the rich browns, brown-blacks, and 
olacks obtained by the trade. Useless to attempt it oneself, even 
with. piles of instructions and vears of experiments. Why are 
the trade secrets so jealouslv guarded that an amateur has no 
chance? It is of small use obtaining technically perfect nega- 
tives, if the prints are so inferior in colour. For a landscape, I 
want, with P.O.P., a rich brown approaching sepia, but no 


"red" in it or “blue,” if anything a leaning towards fawn 
colour in the half-tones. Again, there is the hxing bath, and 
its influence. Of course, I use barcarbonate soda, or ammonia 
in it. But, during the fixing, say in three minutes! time, a 
platinum-toned print reaches the exact stage at which I want 
to stop! If one tones for a shorter time to allow for thts, the 
only result is to get the everlasting red-brown—hideous for land- 
scapes. I think, sir, if you would institute an exhaustive account 
of toning processes, bearing in mind the above remarks, and 
that it is already too easy to obtain the stereotyped tones, and 
impossible to approach the professionals’ wide range of beau- 
tiful colours, so hard to describe, you would confer one of the 
greatest favours that amateurs have ever been blessed with.— 
Yours, etc., HERBERT A. SALWEY. 


[It is always pleasant to hear from an old reader like Mr. 
Salwey, whose admirable yachting photographs are mentioned 
on page 4 of our first number, published twenty-three years ago, 
a reminder that THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER is nearly a 
quarter of a century old. ine standard professional tone of 
those days was a rich brown tone, but this was on albumenised 
paper, which the photographer sensitised himself. In our day 
there is scarcely a standard professional tone, platinotype and 
bromide having had such influence; indeed, there is scarcely 
a grade of toning that can be looked upon as in any sense a 
characteristically professional tone, but for variety and control 
in the production of the tone required, we are inclined to think 
that the amateur of our day is fully level with the professional, 
if indeed he does not go beyond the professional. We have by 
no means neglected toning methods in the past, neither are 
we likely to in the future, and indeed several papers on this 
important branch of work are in hand, or are in preparation.— 
Ep. A. P.] 


———_++4—___— 
REPRODUCTION OF DAGUERREOTYPES BY REFLECTION. 


RECENTLY noticed that when daguerreotvpes are held in 
such a fashion as to allow the light to glance off into the eve, 
the shades of the picture are reversed, f.e., white became black, 
and vice versá. 
From this I deduced that if a sensitised surface were substituted 
for the eve, the result would be a complete reproduction. 


I immediately constructed a light-tight cardboard box, having a 
circular opening in front to admit the light, and two flat pieces 
inside, placed at an angle of about 45 degs., the best angle being 


found by experiment, so that these two pieces had better be made 
to move on a hinge. I have attempted to give a better description 
below of the angle of reflection. The light strikes surface A, 
which is the picture, and glances off on to B, the sensitised surface. 
There must, of course, be a shutter in front of the opening to cut 
off light after sufficient exposure. 

For the sensitised surface, gaslight paper or a dry plate may be 
emploved. P.O.P. must not be used, as its speed is not high 
enough, the movement of the sun, which is the only illuminant that 
can be used, causing it to be blurred and rendered indistinct. 

A screen is placed just inside the opening, so as to allow no 
direct rav of light to strike the sensitised surface.—L. S. T. 


— 4———— 


Mr. Fred. V. A. Lloyd, 15, Lord Street, Liverpool, sends us his 
catalogue of photographic apparatus and accessories. It is well 
illustrated, comprehensive, and lucid. Developing, printing, etc., 
are a speciality with Mr. Lloyd, whose business has been established 
over half a century. 

The Standard Patents Co., Ltd., of 11, Broad Court, Walbrook, 
London, E.C., state that they have acquired the patents controlling 
the “Standa” daylight time developing tank, which has been on 
the market for a couple of vears, and are this season issuing the 
tank with several improvements. 

Mr. Walter D. Welford's new musical and humorous play, 
“ Stage Fever,” will be given at Forest Gate, London, E., on 
Thursday and Friday, April 23 and 24. Any photographic 
friends desirous of seeing W. D. W. in a new role can have a 
complimentary ticket by writing to him at 6r, Mansfield Road, 
Ilford. 
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By Themas Bolas 
THE WEEH. 


zT NOTIONS OF 


It is by no means desirable to take an alarmist view in 
connection with the combustion or detonation of celluloid, 
but it may be well to recognise that in the case of organic 
nitro-derivatives, the ordinary rapid combustion or the more 
dangerous detonative combustion may happen unexpectedly 
at any instant, and this general view applies to ordinary 
celluloid, notwithstanding that the lower nitro-cellulose used 
in manufacturing celluloid is somewhat tempered or diluted 
by camphor; but it may be remembered that in this con- 
nection the roll-film, consisting as it does of extremely thin 
celluloid sandwiched between about equally thin films of 
gelatine, can scarcely be looked on as celluloid in the 
ordinary sense, or as comparable to a celluloid dish, a cellu- 
loid glossing slab, or a celluloid measure. 

The view or opinion that the nitro-celluloses, like other 
comparable organic nitro-derivatives, are liable to unex- 
pected combustion or detonation should not in any way be 
modified by a long and highly special or one-sided plea for 
the safety of celluloid, this plea now appearing as an article 
in the newspapers. This article, which is evidently inspired 
by the celluloid manufacturers, describes percussion experi- 
ments which failed to ignite celluloid, but any such negative 
results must be looked on as having but little bearing on 
the case. Many photographic workers may remember thc 
sad results which followed, some thirty years ago, undue 
confidence in the stability of nitro-glycerine, whereby Mr. 
Mawson, a thoroughly qualified chemist, was killed. He, 
as a civic authority of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was destroying 
some illicitly-introduced nitro-glycerine, and this by a 
method which the chemists of that time considered quite 
safe, but the nitro-glycerine exploded. It was then thought 
that nitro-glycerine would scarcely detonate unless under 
the influence of a fulminate patch ; but now chemists 
know better, even a slight shock, if of the correct tone, 
causing explosion, whether of nitro-glycerine or the lower 
nitro-cellulose. Ordinary celluloid can always be made to 
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detonate by means of a suitable patch, and in this sense 
celluloid is a high explosive. 

Mr. Chapman Jones's plea for “a more real ortho- 
chromatism" (THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, July 17, 
1906, p. 61) is followed by a booklet, issued by Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, the title being * Real Ortho- 
chromatism.” This booklet, like Mr. Jones's article, centres 
largely on the use of suitable light screens, and the incisive 
epigrammatic style of the booklet will appeal to the worker 
who wishes to arrive quickly at such knowledge as shall 
enable him to work successfully. We find it stated that 
“You will sometimes see it stated that you can use some 
particular orthochromatic plate without a screen." This 
position is by no means controverted in the pamphlet, 
indeed, it is laid down that a colour-sensitive plate will do 
everything that an ordinary plate will do, but the writer of 
the pamphlet—who may be, we conjecture, Dr. Mees—rather 
pertinently points out that unless a screen is used " you will 
not get any appreciable orthochromatic effect.” The pam- 
phlet, therefore, deals largely with the effect of the screen, 
and those who desire full or real orthochromatic effect are 
cautioned not to depend wholly on the plate. Two small 
exemplar screens in coloured gelatine are sent out with the 
booklet, and instructions are given in relation to the right 
screen or plate for each class of work. Another good feature 
is that Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright supply gelatine 
fiim screens at a quite reasonable price—a price reckoned 
in pence for small screens-—but those who wish to have the 
screens cemented between flat glasses can do so, and with 
the choice of ordinary flat glass or special Hilger flats. 
Thus the pictorial landscapist may find that the gelatine 
fiim screen costing but a few pence may suit him, but the 
telephotographer or the technical worker may find it desir- 
able to pay a few pounds for a similar screen mounted on a 
finely worked optical flat. In sum, making a suitably 
coloured film, unlike optically surfaced glass, costs but little. 


Rendering Paper Negatives Transparent. 


In reference to a paragraph on this subject which appears on 
p. 226 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for March 12 last, and 
in which a resinous preparation, but tempered with a modicum 
of paraffin wax, is recommended, we may mention that another 
preparation recently recommended in A5o//o is simply a solu- 
tion of paraffin wax in benzene, 25 grammes of the former in 210 
of the latter. This is mopped on the back of the paper negative, 
well rubbed in, and allowed to dry. This preparation is not 
liable to make the paper friable, as is the case when resinous 
mixtures are used. 


A New Method of Platinum Printing. 


Mr. À. J. Jarman, one of our old workers in this country, who 
many years ago did pioneer work in connection with emulsions 
and the application of electric light to portraiture, has of late 
years lived in the United States, and in the American Amateur 
Photographer he publishes details of a modified platinotype, 
which promises well. The printing is as usual, but instead of 
a solution of oxalate of potassium being used to cause the image 
to attain its full vigour, warm water is sufficient: indeed, the 
newly described method is more nearly akin to the Pizzighelli 
method than the ordinary process. For Mr. Jarman's method, 
certain solutions are required, also a supply of lactic acid. The 
special solutions are as follows:—(r) Gum arabic, 1 part; in 
water, 3 parts. (2) Potassium chloroplatinite, 1 part; in water, 


12 parts. (3) Oxalic acid, a saturated solution in water. (4) 
Potassium oxalate, a saturated solution in water. (s) Potassium 
chlorate, 6o grains, dissolved in 5 ounces of water. (6) Nitrate 
of lead solution, 60 grains to the ounce. (7) Ordinary acid ferric 
oxalate solution, as used for platinum work. For details of 
preparation, see p. 44 of “ Platinotype," by Pizzighelli, Hübl, 
Iselin, and Abney, London, 1886. Harrison and Sons. (I be- 
lieve copies of this work are still obtainable from the secretary 
of the Royal Photographic Society.) (8) Two fluid ounces of 
ferric oxalate solution No. seven, and half a fluid ounce of the 
potassium chlorate solution No. five. No. 7 and also No. 8 
must be protected from actinic light. Amber-coloured stoppered 
bottles will serve. 

The sensitising solution is compounded of the following, all 
quantities being fluid measure: —No. 1, one drachm; No. 2, 
three ounces; No. 3, two drachms; No. 4, four drachms; No. 
5, none (see use above); No. 6, three drachms; No. 7, four 
ounces; and No. 8, three drachms. These materials are shaken 
well together in an amber-coloured bottle, and when the mixture 
has been filtered into a dish, sheets of rather stout Rives paper 
are coated by the looping-down method, and dried by hanging up 
in a cupboard or room that is not heated over 140 degrees Fahr. 
When dry, each sheet must be again coated, the movement and 
hanging being reversed. When dry, the sheets must be stored 
in tubes containing calcium chloride. Exposure as usual, then 
in warm water for a few seconds. Clearing itt the usual! weak 
hydrochloric acid bath. 


also a stand and nine double dark slides. 
plete, ready for use; that is, it contains camera, etc., and three 
double dark s!ides. The rear case contains a reserve of six 
double dark slides only. With this rig I have covered all the 
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THREE VAGABONDS IN FRIESLAND.* 


Tai task of finding a new way to spend a holiday, and above 


A alla new district to spend it in, is becoming increasingly 
difücult year by year, and the task, if task it can be called, is 


Cover Design by Chas. Dawson. 


even now a well-nigh impossible one. If the “Three in Fries- 
lani? did not discover a new way to spend their holiday, for 
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————H— 
CARRYING AND PACKING LARGB CAMBRAS. 


Sig,— Perhaps the enclosed will be of interest to your amateur 
readers; it shows how a whole-plate complete outfit is stowed 
on a bicycle—camera, two lenses, shutter, and few accessories, 


The front case is com- 


the Norfolk broads have familiarised us with their particular 
form of vagabondage, yet they came near to discovering a new 
field for the holiday maker, since we suppose there are not many 
men in the street, and only a few of the initiated, who even know 
where Friesland is, and certainly very few who have been there 
and yet our author tells us that the district is not more than 
twenty-four hours’ journey from London. Here we find our- 
selves amongst a primitive people, who have not as yet learned 
how to exploit the tourist, and who are simple-hearted, kind, 
considerate, and above all things moderate in the charges they 
make for any services done for the traveller. It is possible to 
sail in the chartered boat, such as the three used day after day, 
into new waters, to see new villages, to explore fresh tracts of 
country, and to have a new vista of the flat and fascinating 
district of the Zuyder Zee. 

The three companions—self-styled the scribe, the architect, 
and the printer— were evidently well suited to each other, and 
also complementary to each other in the mathematical sense, 
since the scribe is responsible for the letterpress of the venture, 
which is bright, interesting, at times full of the true feeling for 
the pictorial, and never dull; of the architect we will speak 
last; while the printer was the guide, mentor, and friend, the 
William Whiteley of the expedition, without whom the other 
two might perhaps have been unable to produce the account 
of their travels, which we read with so much pleasure. 

But it is of the second of the trio that photographers will seek 
to hear, since he is no other than their old friend Arthur Mar- 
shall, whose work they have seen at innumerable exhibitions, 
and from whom they have learned much in pictorial photo- 
graphy. We suppose it is inevitable that when the pictorial 
worker goes in for general book illustration he should be forced 
by circumstances to let pass subjects which his artistic sense 
cannot altogether approve, and in the present work, while there 
are a certain number of pictures, there are also a certain num- 
ber of pure snapshots which the novice with the camera could 
have easily produced soon after his photographic debut. Still, 
though we feel bound to say so much, it undoubtedly remains 
a fact that this book should induce publishers to be less chary 
of illustrating their works by the aid of photographic repro- 
ductions, and there can be no manner of doubt that the 
letterpress and the pictures form together a charming and 
attractive combination, which should secure for the venture a 
very large sale amongst photographers and the general reader. 

Personally, we have much pleasure in wishing all success, 
and hope that the Vagabonds may again set out on their wan- 
derings, and make us their debtors for a new volume. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


east coast, half the south coast, and best part of N. Wales 
during one season.— Yours, etc., 
Kensal Green, W. 


W. J. BRUNELL. 


JAMES S. NUNN CO.'S "SATINO" 
CARBON PAPER. 


E have received from the James S. Nunn Co., Ltd., 11, 

Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., samples of th 2ir 
new *Satino" Carbon Paper, which we have had pleasure in 
getting some prints on which in their character and texture 
closely resemble gum prints. E 

The preparation of the paper for printing is as follows :— 
Dissolve 6 drachms of pot. bichromate in 4 pint of boiling 
water, add 1} pints of water, filtered. This mixture is poured 
into a dish and some methylated spirit into another. Place 
a piece of paper for a minute in the spirit, keeping the dish 
in motion, then remove and drain off spirit. lmmerse in the 
potassium bath for two minutes, keeping the paper constantly 
moving. Take the paper by the two corners and draw over 
the edge of the dish. This sensitising may be done by candle- 
light, and then the paper hung up in the dark to dry. It 
should be noted that thin negatives require longer printing 
and a stronger bichromate solution. 

The printing is judged, not as in ordinary carbon by the print 
meter, but is gauged by looking through the print, and as 
soon as the high lights become visible the exposure 1s sufficient. 
This is soon learned after a few trial prints. 

Development consists in drawing the prints through cold 
water and washing under a rose, without pressure, for five 


CAMERAS, LTD.: A CATALOGUE AND A 
COMPETITION. 


NEW and enterprising firm of photographic dealers, 

Cameras, Ltd., of 84, Cross Street, Manchester, send us a 
copy of their new catalogue, which is admirably produced, 
thoroughly descriptive, and very comprehensive. It is about all 
one could wish for in a catalogue or price list, and will be sent 
on application to above address. 


MONTHLY PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITIONS. 

Cameras, Ltd., are instituting monthly competitions, in which 
the judge will be Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, editor of THE A. P. 

The prize to be awarded to the successful competitor in the 
first competition is a Thornton-Pickard No. 3 Quarter-plate 
“Nimrod Automan " camera, one of the new series of folding 
hand cameras, with self-erecting front, introduced this year. 
The catalogue price of this camera is £3 3s. The lens is a 


| Thornton-Pickard new “ Rectoplanat." 


Apparatus of similar value will be given each month follow- 


ing until the close of this year. 


+++ 


BENETFINK AND CO.’S PRIZE COMPETITION. 


HE possibilities of a great city photographic store are almost 
unlimited, and a competition on novel lines started from 
such a source should have far-reaching effects in reviving active 
interest in photography where it has for a time been dormant; 
besides creating new recruits. The old-established firm of 
Benetfink and Co., 107 and 108, Cheapside, London, have now 
in operation a competition scheme well worth our readers 
attention. 


SiR,—In describing (A. P., March 26) his useful device for 
marking on the camera the relative aperture of the ‘‘ adjustable 
landscape lens," Mr. James Dunn has, I venture to think, over- 
looked the fact of this lens being a telephotographic one. In 
the March number of the Revue de Photographie, M. de Pulligny 
gives the following formula for calculating the relative aperture 
of this lens: —'' Divide the diameter of the smaller of the two 
diaphragms by the camera extension (from the back lens to the 
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minutes, and then completely immersing the print in warm 
water at about 112 deg. Fahr., keeping the dish moving; thirty 
seconds is average time for the appearance of the image. The 
warm water is poured off and development finished with the 
sprinkler. If the high lights do not show up clearly, the print 
is returned to the hot water for a little. 

Should the bichromate have stained the print, water will 
wash it out; and the picture is then hardened in the alum 
bath for fifteen minutes, and a final wash finishes the opera- 
tions, which sound lengthy in description, but do not take long 
in actual practice. 

The results obtained are decidedly good, and will please the 
pictorial worker, for, as we have said, a print of a highly 
artistic surface and finish is obtained, and the trouble involved 
is small compared with some processes used by the seekers 
after effect. 

Prices are as follows:—Quarter-plate size, 12 pieces rs.; 
half-plate size, 8 pieces 1s. 4d.; whole-plate size, 8 pieces 
2s. 4d. Black is the most popular colour, but sepia, brown, 
terra-cotta, and in fact any colour can be obtained on appli- 
cation. 

Should any reader wish to try experiments at a small cost, 
he can procure a sample packet by sending four stamps to the 
firm as above. 


Thirty-six cash prizes are being offered, ranging from ros. to 
47, for the best set of three prints, any size and any subject. 
There is a class for beginners and another section open to all, 
and the only stipulation is that the competitor must purchase 
poss from Benetfink and Co., so as to obtain a coupon or entry 
orm. . 

Messrs. Benetfink and Co. have a particularly well assorted 
stock of cameras, lenses, etc., and are making a speciality of 
all that appertains to film photography, as well as the more 
luxurious cameras of reflex type, so that one can visit the Cheap- 
side showrooms and make a selection from all the various known 
and recognised makers. In the competition referred to, Mr. A. 
Horsley Hinton will act as judge, and it will continue from 
now to September 21. Full particulars may be had on applica- 
tion to Benetfink's, 107 and 108, Cheapside, London. 


SELF-TONING COMPETITION. 


HE Birmingham Photographic Co., of Stechford, Birming- 

ham, are running a competition for the best print on their 
self-toning paper, “ Estona," backed with their adhesive backing 
(paper, the prizes being two guineas, one guinea, and half a 
guinea. 

“ Estona " Self-Toning P.O.P. is an exceedingly easy printing 
paper to use, and may be obtained in 6d. or 1s. packets, whilst 
the backing papers form a very convenient mounting medium, 
so there is no hardship in being called on to use these materials, 
and if before June 3o, when the competition closes, you find 
you have something particularly nice, you send a print in for 
competition, and perhaps win a couple of guineas. Full par- 
ticulars of this competition appeared in our advertisement pages 


- for April 2, and will be given again next week. 


THE NEW ADJUSTABLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


ground glass) plus the principal focus of each lens, which is 100 
millimétres for the 18 by 24 c. lens and 75 millimètres for the 
13 by 18 c. lens.” If Mr. Dunn's examples be worked out by 
this method, the resulting apertures are smaller than those at 
which he arrives, and the length of exposure is approximately 
doubled. For large heads a more exact formula is recom- 
mended.—Yours, etc., 
AGNES B. WARBURG. 
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SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxv. 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Combined Bath for P.O.P. 


Will you be good enough to give me the fol- 
lowing information:—(1) What is the 
formula you know for a combined toning and 
fixing bath for P.O.P.? (2) With the formula 
you will give, will the prints be as per- 
manent as if toned and fixed separately? (3) 
With the combined bath, will the prints want 
washing prior to immersion in it? 
R. A. L. 


(1) There are so many formula that it is almost impossible to 
hit upon one as being the best; the following is an excellent 
formula, giving very good results :— 


best 


A.—Sodium tungstate serret reri nas e a aE 180 gr 
Ammonium sulphocyanide  .................... usse. 300 , 
IH VDO. ausSagosestebosus EE donus a Dun NU NN EN 8 oz. 
Watr Ioas isa etesietus neg rdvdouda QUIDNE M Eas 20 45,5 
B.—Gold chloride .............. essere IS gr. 
Water ce 4 Oz. 


When quite dissolved, pour solution B, a little at a time, into 
solution A, with constant stirring, and then add a further 24 oz. 
of water. (2) Yes, providing that fixation is complete and wash- 
ing thoroughly performed. If you have any doubt as to the fixa- 
tion, it is always advisable to use an extra bath of plain hypo, 
either before or after immersion in the combined bath. (3) No. 


To Remove Pyro Stains. 


Can you give a receipt for removing stains caused by stale 
pyro from one's fingers? Pumice soap and hot water will, I 
find, remove some of it, but this at best is tedious. Can you 
give me a better? ENQUIRER. 


A still better plan is to use plain smooth pumice stone and 
water without any soap at all. If you add some citric acid (or 
lemon juice) to the water, you will find the stain will disappear 
much more rapidly. An alternative plan, very useful indeed if 
the stains are at all deep-seated, is to rub them with plain 
pumice stone and water and then apply some chlorinetted lime 
mixed in water to the thickness of cream. Smear the stains 
with that and then rub them with a piece of lemon, rinsing them 
in plain water. One or two alternate applications may be neces- 
sary to entirely cleanse the stains, and it is very important not 
to wash the hands with ordinary soap for at least half an hour 
after the treatment. 


Backing Paper for Plates. 


Will you kindly tell me how to coat paper for application to 
the back of plates to prevent halation? I should prefer one 


that can be easily stripped away, and that you can guarantee 
effective. G. W. H. 


We cannot guarantee a backing of that kind as truly effective, 


although it will perhaps reduce halation to some extent. Although 
we have no exact formula for such a preparation, you will pro- 


bably find the following (from “The Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy") will answer your purpose: — 
Gelatine uossecen cob iiae ves oon roi ROSA DUREE endautoanny 50 gr 
blvezg Mile 4 oz. 
Water oosiosfaqtisctesa dedu btutisedts bia acd tpa Pide ARAA I y 
Indian ink or ivory black ................... esses. 30 gr 


The gelatine should be soaked in the water until flaccid, and 
then dissolved by heat, the glycerine (previously made into a 
paste with the colour) being then added and well stirred. The 
paper should be evenly coated at least twice—in opposite direc- 
tions—the first coating being aliowed to become dry before apply- 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~ 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
and addressed to the Editor, IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 


ing the second. Brown paper is usually used, 
and the sheets should be damped before use 
and lightly squeegeed to the glass side of the 


plate, stripping them away before developing 
the image. <A better plan is to use a backing 
preparation directly on the plate, washing it off with a damp 
sponge before development. The following is a representative 
Iormuia : — 
MUECIISES" 2624. ceeds utn i vectes ic e E EM Idee adebs I OZ. 
Caramel essct aet uices AE OA i 35 
. Burnt sienna (in powder) .............cccccceseeeeeecesees i-.3 


Mix thoroughly, and distribute evenly over the back of the plate 
with a roller squeegee or a pad of lint. 


Pyro-Caustic Soda Developer. 
I have heard of a pyro-caustic-soda developer being quick- 
acting and resembling metol, and I should Mke to try the 
same for snapshots. (1) Will you kindly favour me with 
formula for a small quantity of this developer. A. E. 
The following formula appeared in the Photogram in 1898, 
page 252:— 


Iu PYIO- siio usiospedetie Goo E O I OZ. 
Potassium metabisulphite  .....................c sess 4 35 
Potassium bromide  ............. ...........- Mm X to J4 ,, 
Water, Pp —EU IO ;, 

Dissolve the salts in hot water, and when cold add the pyro. 

B —Caustic soda ........ Tt DR PES I OZ. 

Ma Der, fO iss nei zbvS t OPERE RETINA OMA TOUT ack IO ,, 


For use, dilute 1 fluid drachm of A with sufficient water to 
make 2 oz. Dilute 1 drachm of B with sufficient water to make 
2 oz., and add about 3o gr. of bicarbonate of soda. Mix both 
solutions, which will give a developer measuring 4 oz., and con- 
taining approximately 14 gr. of pyro and ro gr. of sodium car- 
bonate per fluid ounce. 


Photographic Bas-Reliefs. 

Articles have appeared in A. P. about taking portraits whicty 
shall look like photographs of bas-reliefs, by printing 
through a negative and a positive combined. I have not got 
my copies here, and cannot get them for reference, and 
should be very glad if you would tell me (1) To expose the 
positive plate should the film be placed against the negative 
film or the glass side? (2) In printing with combined 
plates is the glass side of positive or negative placed against 
the print? (3) In using flat films instead of plates, what dif- 
ference would there be in the resulting prints if glass is 
between negative and positive, or (4) no glass used? (s5) 
How is a sunk effect arrived at? C. T. Bs 


(1) The negative and the positive must be placed glass to glass 
(with the films in each case outwards), in an ordinary printing 
frame, the P.O.P. being placed in contact with one of the films. 
Printing must be done quite deeply, and it is necessary to place 
the two plates as nearly as possible in register. If you wish to 
accentuate a high light, it can be done by placing the positive 
and negative slightly out of register according to the effect de- 
sired. If you place the plates together and hold them towards 
the light, you will easily see exactly what effect is gained by 
altering the register. (2) The film side of the positive should be 
in contact with the P.O.P., the film side of the negative being 
towards the source of light. (3 and 4) It is obvious that films 
are not sufficiently thick to give the desired relief unless a sheet 
of glass is interposed between them. (5) An incut picture is pro- 
duced by placing the positive and negative film to film and 
putting the P.O.P. in contact-with the glass side of the positive. 
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THE NORTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


HE Northern Photographic Exhibition at Liverpool is 
T one of special moment, for with it that significant 

organisation completes the circle, and holds its fourth 
festival of photography in the city of its birth. Some old 
cathedral cities have long since tested the triennial svstem 
in its application to their musical celebrations, and the 
'* Northern ” organisation has now shown its excellence for 
photographic purposes. An annual show is too apt to de- 
generate into the common-place; to be regarded with indif- 
ference alike by contributors and the public. Even in London 
there is a danger of this, and in the provinces it is almost 
inevitable. But if an exhibition comes only once every three 
years, it is an outstanding event calling for special effort 
and evoking keen interest. The intervening shows in other 
towns serve in various ways as stimulants: they cause a 
healthy rivalry, keep the ball rolling from vear to vear, and 
accustom the photographic world generally to expect an 
annual displav of the best work in one or other important 
provincial centre. 

The brilliantly successful exhibition at Liverpool in 1904 
was followed worthily by those at Leeds in 1905, and Man- 
chester last year. If those other cities did not achieve quite 
an equal measure of success, it was no fault of the organisa- 
tion, but due rather to the less liberal manner in which the 
civic authorities met the requirements of the executive com- 
mittee. In respect of the work shown there has each year 
been a collection which for size, excellence, and range of 
style could not be equalled in London. At Manchester last 
year the chief drawback was the nature of the show-rooms. 
These were the best available, as the Art Gallery Committee 
did not see its way to accommodate the exhibition. The 
Liverpool Arts Committee, on the contrary, has again 
granted ample space in the Walker Art Gallery, on the same 
generous terms as before, namely, that no charge for them 
was to be made unless the exhibition proved a success; in 
which case they received a share of the profit. To their 
great surprise in 1904 their liberality was rewarded by the 
receipt of a large sum that might legitimately have been 
charged as rent for the rooms. The present exhibition has 
commenced its career in a manner which renders it probable 
that their virtue will be similarly rewarded. 

That this praiseworthy attitude towards all effort that tends 
to improvement is characteristic of the whole Liverpool City 
Council, and not merely of a single committee, is shown by 
the fact that the Lord Mayor attended with the Lady 


* Special Opportunities."—Under the foregoing title Mr. 
Lizars, of Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 251, High Holborn, Lon- 
don, and also Edinburgh, Belfast, Aberdeen, and Liverpool, 
issues an illustrated booklet of a selected number of popular 
cameras, which he is offering at still more popular prices. 
These are stand and hand cameras, British made and of a kind 
to which the photographer's attention may safely be directed at 
a season when new apparatus enters his mind. 


Folkestone.—Amateur photographers visiting this popular 
south-coast resort, and wishing to change or develop their plates, 
will find a good dark-room at their disposal, the proprietor of 
which is Mr. G. A. Savage, 22, Church Street, Folkestone. He 
has also a neat little studio, whére on a rainy day a friend's 
portrait may be taken. Mr. Savage undertakes to develop and 
print from his visitors’ negatives, and has a well-appointed drv 
storage room for cycles, which has been in existence for up- 
wards of twenty years. 


Mavoress at the inaugural soiree, and undertook the duty 
of formally opening the exhibition. The function was bril- 
liantly successful, and the attendances have since been ex- 
cellent. Each evening there is an additional attraction in 
the form of a lecture with lantern illustrations bv leading 
photographic talking workers. 

The pictorial exhibits, 670 in number, are shown in two 
large galleries, a similar number of lantern slides is shown 
very effectively in the third room, the fourth and fifth are 
devoted to trade exhibits, and after the inspection of such 
an extensive collection, wearied nature may be repaired with 
much-needed innocent refreshments in the sixth and last 
room. lor the lectures separate accommodation is provided 
in the largest room in the Art Galery. Without attempting 
to enter into particulars, it may safely be said that the exhi- 
bition is the highest achievement as vet of the Northern 
Photographic Association. It is impossible to praise too 
highly the manner in which the committee, presided over by 
Dr. Thurstan Holland, has done its work--not only in 
obtaining the best and most up-to-date of everything photo- 
graphic, but in showing it to the best advantage. ‘The illus- 
trated catalogue, well printed on fine paper, with numerous 
full-page illustrations, may be referred to as an example of 
the thorough manner in which evervthing has been done. 
How large a part of all this result is due to the genius of 
the hon. secretary, C. F. Inston, need not be said to any 
one acquainted with that indomitable spirit. Such a born 
organiser and worker is bound to make a success of what- 
ever he undertakes. Backed up by other workers of the 
same temper, he has achieved more than success; he has 
now given the Northern Photographic Exhibition a new and 
longer lease of life by surpassing the initial triumph 
which carried it so successfully through its first triennial 
period. 

The award plaque is after a verv beautiful design obtained 
by offering a prize for a competition at the Liverpool City 
School of Art. Fifteen copies have been won bv the follow- 
ing exhibitors, among whom one is glad to notice several 
Liverpool workers: W. A. Clark (1885), James Shaw (227), 
E. O. Hoppé (370), J. Dudley Johnston (423), C. J. White- 
head (428), C. F. Stuart (459), T. Lee Syms (462), Miss 
Hilda Stevenson (469), J. M. Whitehead (478), Adelaide 
Hanscom (554), Rudolph Dührkoop (357). Lantern Slides : 
W. A. Clark (9), J. T. Roberts (59), J. H. Tavlor (69). 


Stereoscopic Slides : H. Wormleighton. 
*4-9——————— 
" Tabloid " Metol-Quinol Competition. —The following awards 


have been made in connection with the recent prize competition 
organised by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. for nega- 
tives produced with “Tabloid”  Metol-Qu'a0]. Developer : — 
First prize, £5 ss., Mr. Dan Dunlop; second prize, £3 3s., Mr. 
C. R. Dodd; third prize, {2 2s., Mr. F. Anyon. Three prizes 
of £1 rs. each to Messrs. H. P. Hopkins, J. J. Canice Shelly, 
and Wm. J. Appleby. . 
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Terms of Subscription for ‘The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom ? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


N another page we give the grand totals of 
marks in the series of six winter competi- 
tions, which is just completed, and beyond 
the names of those whose total of marks 
secures the prizes we include the names of 
the three next nearest, that they may at 

least have the satisfaction of knowing that they were 
not far behind. We have also penned a general criti- 
cism of the competitive work, and sincerely wish that 
our readers would give this criticism and advice careful 
and serious attention for their own sakes, because 
shortly we shall announce another series of competitions, 
and it seems a pity that the lesson which might be de- 
rived from the competitions just finished should be lost. 
Meanwhile, we call attention to another competition, 
and the Editor would fain make a direct and personal 
appeal to all readers who have the welfare of THE A. P. 
at heart to take part in that competition. See page 331. 
S 86 & 

How to do and how not to do are matters dealt with 
remarkably cleverly but in a rather satirical vein in a 
fully illustrated article contributed by Mr. Dudley Kidd 
to the April issue of the World's Work. Here the 
reader may study a group of Kafir riders taken un- 
awares, jogging along tiredly and somewhat 
awkwardly, but quite naturally, with the photograph of 
a single Kafir on horseback, specially posed, looking 
the camera directly in the face, and sitting bolt upright 
and thoroughly self-conscious. The group suggests 
nature, the single figure suggests art, but not that art 
which is the highest art because the art is concealed. 
Again, we have a group of water carriers, including 
four women and a baby, all eminently natural and un- 
posed. With this is contrasted one woman, load on 
head, and posing herself with her hands folded in 
front, and an expression of trying to keep still. The 
title of the article is ‘‘ Photographic Illustrations, Good 
and Bad," and everv photographer may profit by 


perusing it. e bos 
There is, it seems, in the neighbourhood of Leeds an 


association called the Drug Stores Association, which 
includes those who have served an apprenticeship to 


registered chemists, also apothecaries' assistants, drs- 
pensers to surgeons, and compounders of medicine, 
whether military or naval; and this association aims at 
an alteration of the law regarding the sale of poisons, 
bv the relegation of photographic poisons into a third 
schedule so worded as to allow the unfettered sale of 
photographic poisons, provided the substance is en- 
closed or packed, and bears the name of a registered 
chemist and of the vendor. If we read the suggested 
clause rightly it would enable any lad to obtain mercuric 
chloride from a photographic dealer's, assuming the 
package to be labelled as suggested. Those who wish 
to advocate this modification of the present law should 
communicate with the secretary, Mr. A. Dobson, Grove 
College, Morlev, near Leeds. 


eG og & 


The ‘‘ Amateur's Profits °’ are much emphasised in 
the Evening Standard, but the note has reference to 
the profits of the amateur gardener, who is assumed to 
be on the road towards millionairism because ‘‘ as much 
as three or four shillings is given by the wholesale 
dealers in Covent Garden for a single peach.”’ 
Possibly, but only as the rarest of exceptions, and even 
if this price is actually realised now and again, it should 
be a poor incentive to amateurs to grow peaches in 
order to realise. In spite of good sales now and again, 
the amateur makes but little, whether in fruit growing 
or photograph making. Similarly with patents. Here 
and again a patent yields a good return, but speaking 
broadly, or as an average, the profits from patents do 
not appear to be sufficient to pay the official fees. 


e ao 8 


Speaking in Parliament on the Metric System Bill, 
the President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Lloyd-George) 
suggested that the ancient system of weights and mea- 
sures gives us a trading advantage over our metric com- 
petitors—by no means a new view, as it has been 
repeatedly suggested that the premier manufacturing 
position of this country and the United States is largely 
due to a retention of that system of weights and mea- 
sures which has stood the test of two thousand years. 
Doubtless Mr. Lloyd-George had in mind the account 
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Vitruvius gives of the decimal movement in Rome and 
the result, a story known to ''every schoolboy '' in 
Macaulay's sense of the term, but nowadays there are 
so many who do not rise to this standard. 
l eoe 

Those who manage exhibitions have to make the best 
of the discomfort resulting from complaints, and experi- 
ence shows that there always are complaints ; and we 
may mention a complaint with respect to the autumn 
exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society—and, 
moreover, a complaint considered grave enough to be 
the subject-matter of a speech at the following annual 
meeting of the society—a protest by a member, who 
considered he had suffered a loss by the absence of a 
telephone. It may be noted that secretary and council 
appeared altogether unrepentant and unabashed for 
their neglect in not providing a telephone ; and the sec- 
retary had not the grace to promptly resign, as perhaps 
the aggrieved gentleman considered he ought to have 


mt An Easter 


Negative. 


The renewal of photography during the magnificent weather of 
the spring holidays has, I expect, not yielded most amateurs many, 
or any, great subjects. The pitilessly bright sunshine, glaringly 
blank skies, the brown bare landscape with hardly a leaf or a 
blade, let alone a bloom, proved too difficult for the average 
" day-out" amateur to transmute into emotional pictorial essays. 
At such a time an outing is best spent in a long tramp devoted to 
reconnoitring the ground for the approaching blossoming season, 
when the promise of May flatters the sight with endless glories of 
unfolding sylvan delights. At Eastertide the chief moments are 
towards evening, when long shadowsthrowstrange decorative devices 
upon bridge, road, cottage, and field, which, happily seized upon, 
may yield a * wonder-scape." These fateful moments, however, usually 
find the day-tripper deep in the pleasures of ham and eggs: or, if 
not, he is probably without a colour filter or an iso. plate, and so 
the golden light and purple shadows which transform the trite into 
the exquisite escape him. 


A Pictorial Dearth. 

About this time of the year—when ‘‘ Mary buds begin to ope 
their golden eyes "—there is always the inevitable run on that 
gastronomic subject, lamb—and shepherd sauce—and yet I 
cannot remember one really prominent picture which relies 
upon these ungainly young sheep, who skip about on stilts, 
for jts main decorative value. To my mind, the chief 
subjects available at such a season as the present, are 
examples of rural architecture which in the summer are smothered 
and hidden by foliage, and the various operations of till- 
age. The weather which we have had this year was exceptionally 
suited for making snapshots of the amusing proceedings of the 
holiday crowd. Particularly interesting were the volunteer 
manceuvres; some of these which I came across in Surrey were 
full of attractive incident, not unaccompanied by drollery and 
humour. One awkward squad on wheels supplied several diverting 
snaps which, shown at a club lantern night, would prove a welcome 
change from the usual fare of topography or art. 


Compliments Do Not Pass. 

Is photography to again deserve the soubriquet of being a “ black 
art"? Shall we see the day when all our plates are dyed in diazo 
black and bathed in nitrate of silver? Perhaps—perhaps not. Anyhow, 
Mr. Thorne Baker brought us several leagues along the highway to 
such a possibilitv at his lecture before the R. P. S. on his night 
out. To this, however, I refer for two other reasons. One is 
the disconcerting information which Dr. Mees furnished to the 
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done. The incident reminds us of a peculiar system by 
which the absence of gain or advantage is counted as 
loss : a method occasionally adopted by railway accoun- 
tants, but a well-known crossing sweeper in the West- 
End carries out this system more fully and consistently. 
He estimates by a process of averaging what each 
passer-by ought to contribute, and those who fail in this 
duty are counted, the amount which they ought to have 
handed over being totalled up and put to the loss 
account ; hence the paradox that our knight of the 
broom loses about five pounds for every sixpence he 
gains. In a confidential conversation our crossing 
sweeper confessed that he could not help an almost in- 
audible ‘‘ snort °’ when anyone passed him without 
doing his duty; but when one who has given him some- 
thing on a previous occasion so fails, the sotto 
voce expression of indignation may become distinctly 
audible. As our friend put it, ‘‘I cannot always 


?) 


restrain myself in these cases. 


effect that certain dyes supplied by a large German “dye house” 
for photographic purposes were, although purchased as pure, con- 
taminated by at least 50 per cent. of a sodium compound, so that 
if incautiously used for experimental purposes they would give 
totally misleading results. The other is the sensation produced 
when the secretary read some comments sent by Mr. E. E Wall, 
which were notable for their outspokenness. It is not often one 
hears such a remark as ‘‘ what was true was not new, and what 
new not true," nor is it calculated to encourage the reading of 
papers which break new ground. 


Russian Art and Photography. 


A surprise, which was in the nature of a treat, rewarded the 
thinned ranks of the apparently weary technicians who sate 
through Mr. Baker's lecture, in the shape of a lantern display 
by Mr. A. Adiassewich—one of the few Russian members of the 
R.P.S.—consisting of tricolour photographic slides of his com- 
patriot’s paintings lately on view at the Grafton Galleries. It may 
be at once said that the works of Mr. Alexander Borissoff, 
who is the artist in question, lend themselves admirably to tricolour 
reproduction, for they have been broadly touched in while 
holding the brushes with hands enveloped in fur gloves, with 
patches of colour which are not burdened with an excess of 
subtle gradations. Although all of the slides did not fully convey 
to me the impressions formed by the original pictures, they, on the 
whole, undoubtedly realised with substantial accuracy the general 
effect of colouring of these remarkable polar paintings. Mr. 
Borissoff is so fond of showing his pictures by artificial light that 
I wonder he has not adopted the expedient recently described 
in this column, of projecting the tricolour lantern slide on to the 
original oil painting. 

Why Photography is Uncertain. 

That in some mysterious way photography, however carelessly 
engaged in, will somehow turn out all right, seems to be a deep- 
seated conviction. The following results were submitted to me 
by an optimistic bungler for advice gratis, being the fruits of a 
day out, and about 5s. worth of 5 by 4 roll-film. They were ob- 
tained with a dirty lens, a ricketty camera, and a shutter as unre- 
liable as a racing tipster. The exposures were, I found, decided 
by impulse, and recorded, if at all, by emphatic exclamations. 
The first, an open landscape, bright light, half-second—result, black 
all over. Next, man and dog, snapped at F/16, because, said mv 
friend, being close up, the light had not so far to travel—result. 
dogs white legs and man's collar just visible. No. 3, another 
snapshot attempted, F/22, failing light. This the shutter, wiser 
than the amateur, flatlv refused to lend itself to, but instead gave 
one second. Result, a church with three steeples. At the follow- 
ing exposure the shutter absolutely refused to shut. Finally, all the 
subjects were cut in half because of the finder being badly out of 
register. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF UNEXPOSED PLATES. To the Editor of THE AMATEUS PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—In a recent issue you repro- 
duced a photograph taken upon a plate 
which had been developed for five 
minutes, dried, and afterwards ex- 
posed in the camera. I enclose a print 
of a photograph I took under similar 
circumstances. I loaded my half-plate 
dark slides with Ilford isochromatic 
plates, took them to Scotland and ex- 
posed on Loch Lomond. On my return 
the first plate I tried to develop (with 
pyro-ammonia developer) failed to give 
an image. I left it in the developer, 
and placed it on one side while I was 
called away on business. After one hour 
I returned, and as the image had not 
appeared I became exasperated, think- 
ing I had misjudged the exposure for 
all my plates. I then gradually added 
over an ounce of ammonia, and still 
the image did not appear. After 
another quarter of an hour I washed 
the plate, and placed in a cupboard to 
dry, thinking I would experiment with 
it on some future occasion. This was 
in August. In January I found the plate 
in a box, wrapped up with an explana- 
tion of the circumstance. I took it out 
and exposed it with the result 
which I enclose. It took rather longer to develop than is 
usual with those plates, but turned out alright save a little 
fogging at the cdge, due, probablv, to light entering 


through the key-hole of the cupboard in which I dried it. 
— Yours, etc., SYDNEY H. BEALE. 
Banbury. 


— 
A PRIZE WHICH WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


OU merely tell two or three friends how useful vou find THE 
A. P., and secure their promise to subscribe for a few 
months, and you may get a prize of an original and signed copy of 
Mr. Horsley Hinton's well-known picture **Melton Meadows." 


MELTON MEADOWS. 
(Size of the prize picture, 24% by 1514.) 


This picture, suitably framed, is offered to the person who sends 
the largest number of six months’ subscriptions (4s. 4d.) on or 
before May 6. The paper will be then sent free by the nearest 
bookseller. 

As after that no more copies of ‘* Melton Meadows" will be 
available, all having been disposed of and the negative long 
since broken, I shall make a reduced copy on a 12 by ro plate, 
and print a number of copies in carbon as consolation prizes for 
those who send not less than two three-months! subscriptions 
(2s. 2d. each). All you have to do is to say to your friend, “ Do 
vou subscribe to THE A. P.?" If he says “ No," you advise him 
to do so and hand vou the money, also getting him to tell you the 
name and address of his nearest newsagent, through whom we 
shall see that he receives THE A. P. each weck. 

To make it quite clear, let me repeat: 

An original copy of ** Melton Meadows "' in carbon, 2414 in. by 
1514 in., in suitable frame, is offered as first prize to the person 
who sends in the largest number of six months' subscriptions of 
4s. 4d. to '* The A. P." One of the reduced pictures (12 bv 10) 
will be awarded to anyone sending in not less than two three- 
months’ subscriptions of 2s. 2d., for those who do not already 
buy ‘The A.P." 

All vou have to do is to get your friend to hand you the money, 
and forward same to the office of THE A. P., $2, Long Acre, with 
the name and address of your friend's local newsagent, through 


whom the journal will be sent. IT WILL COST YOU 
NOTHING. 
The competition will close Wednesday, May 6. 

pe — a N 


Southend-on-Sea Photographic Society.—The fifth annual exhibi- 
tion was held on April 4 and 5, when an excellent collection of 
work was on view, including a fine selection of Mr. Kimber's well- 
known pictures. The average merit of the exhibition this year 
shows a great advance on that of previous years, the number of 
entries being much larger, and the hon. secretary, Mr. Archer, is 
to be warmly congratulated upon the successful issue of his work. 


The Selbourne Society.—We are asked to announce that the 
annual soirée of the Selbourne Society will be held in the Theatre 
and Halls of the Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
on Friday, April 26, Lord Avebury presiding. Members desiring 
tickets must apply to the hon. secretary, Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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OUR WINTER 


E are now able to give the names of those whose marks 
awarded in each of the series of six competitions make the 
largest totals, and to whom are therefore awarded the money prizes 
as announced; and, in addition to the prize-winners, we have 
thought it desirable and interesting to mention the three whose 
dotals place them as next in order of merit. The total number of 
marks is given after each name:— 
Class A: ist, S. H. Williams, 184; and, F. W. Livesey, 178; 


SOME REMARKS ON 


HE series of competitions in connection with this 
| journal which has just closed has attracted a good 
deal of attention, and has brought in many who have 
not previously sent work to us, and a large number who have 
never before sent work anywhere for competition or 
criticism, so that it may be useful to the large body of 
workers, some able and efficient, some of medium ex- 
perience, and some quite tyros, if we give our experiences of 
the work sent in, and of the particular difficulties which 
seem to trouble the majority, with some practical hints on 
how to overcome them. 

And, first, it may be stated generally that the standard 
attained, especially in Classes B and C, has been excep- 
tionally high. The work sent in as a whole would have 
been considered a few years ago as quite at the top of the 
tree, while some of it is at the present time quite out- 
standing. The technical skill and pictorial feeling dis- 
playeå by contributors to these two divisions has been quite 
remarkable, and to gain high marks in these two classes 
meant that the work was well up to exhibition and even 
award standard. 

The work of the beginners (or at least of the at present 
inglorious who have not attained an award) is, of course, on 
a much lower plane; but here, too, individual workers have 
shown a high standard, and give great promise for the 
future. 

Now as to some of the points which call for special 
Temarks. 

One would think that a good photograph (let alone a 
picture) would be sufficiently known and recognised at the 
present day, and that it would be unlikely that anyone but 
the merest tyro would send in a “ bald-headed" photograph 
for competition, yet we have received hundreds in the 
recent series. Surely we see at once, as soon as it is 
pointed out, that it is just as reasonable to send in a skv 
without any landscape as to send in a landscape without any 
sky. 

Is pure white paper all we have seen or that we have 
carried away from our impressions of the daily “ pageant of 
the heavens"? Of course it is not so, and it is only care- 
lessness, or thoughtlessness, or laziness, probably the latter, 
because it is too much trouble to learn cloud printing, that 
is to blame for these white-paper skies. So let us set about 
learning—those of us who have not yet done so—to get skies 
into our landscapes. either by the use of 1so. plates and 
a screen of suitable depth for the purpose, or by the making 
of a set of cloud negatives which we can use for printing- 
in from. People imagine quite erroneously that to print in 
skies is difficult. It has no more difficulty than twenty other 
things which the novice must learn when he begins to take 
up photographic work, and it is certain that no beginning 
even can be made in the true rendering of pictorial land- 
scape till it is mastered. Even prints for reproduction in 
magazines will hardlv be acceptable to editors now without 
any cloud printing at all. Anv decent handbook or elemen- 
tary work in photography will give the modus operandi, and 
the rest is practice. 

We personally advise the simpler and more scientific wav 
of the true rendering by iso. plate and screen. By their use 
all our work will be truer, and we shall not only be im- 
proving our clouds, but our work all round will be the 
better. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


3rd, E. S. Cluderay, 148. Hon. mention: Dr. Humphrey, 147; 
A. T. Hart, 135; A. H. Garner, 134. 

Class B: 1st, E. C. Ridge, 181; 2nd, Bertram Cox, 172; 3rd, 
A. H. Robinson, 168. Hon. mention: O. J. Freeman, 158; C. 
Lindsav, 152; Mrs. H. C. Sutherland, 136. 

Class C : 1st, Miss J. S. Allan, 221; 2nd, E. O. Hoppe, 219; 
3rd, A. G. Thiselton, 215. Hon. mention: H. Y. Summons, 214; 
F. H. Cliffe, 181; V. Hey, 175. 


OF COMPETITIONS. 


Another very common fault amongst the less initiated of 
the competitors has been the extreme white, if not chalky, 
appearance of the high lights. Water is very often 
rendered as a mere patch of white paper, absolutely void 
of tone and gradation, while snow is more often than not 
perfectly gradationless and blank white; sunlight partakes 
of the same characteristics, and is quite unable to claim any 
truth of tone. 

There secms one simple remedy for most of these errors, 
and it consists in the dilution of the developer; in the 
majoritv of cases the high lights in difficult and contrasty 
subjects have been allowed, owing to the energetic nature 
of the developer, to get too dense before the shadows have 
shown sufficient detail, hence over-dense high lights and 
thin shadows—errors on both sides of the scale; but if the 
developer be diluted considerably, or if stand development 
be resorted to, the over-density will not occur, and the 
shadows will have time to gather strength before it is too 
late. We have tried to mention this as often as possible 
in criticism, but we are glad to speak of it again here. 

An error of less frequent occurrence, but still one which 
was shown many times, was the including of an angle too 
great for the eye to see properly, in the picture; in fact, the 
making of the picture a mere strip or panel. We know that 
a fashion has sprung up for these sizes, and it is con- 
sidered to be a pictorial method of treatment, but it is, 
nevertheless, false if carried too far, and the eye is strained 
in trving to see too wide an angle. 

We feel after looking at these thousands of prints, and 
examining them critically, that the standard of modern 
photographv has greatly improved during the past few 
years. 

We are quite sure that if we took an equal number of works 
by what are called amateur artists, that is, men and women 
painting in oil and water colours as an amusement and 
not for a living, the standard of composition. and arrange- 
ment would not, judging by our own experience, be any- 
thing like so high as we find in these prints. It was the 
exception even in Class A not to find some evidence of 
attempts at selection, concentration and arrangement, words 
which are often without meaning to amateur sketchers. 

With regard to this same concentration we should like to 
say a word. Too often a little patience or consideration 
would have made a really fine subject of a photograph 
which as sent in was useless owing to want of concentra- 
tion. 

Cows all over the place, sheep strung across a land- 
scape, or dropped all over a field; figures of equal 
strength and importance on both sides of the picture. 
These faults only want to be pointed out to be at once 
recognised, and we may express the hope that those who 
have fallen into this error in these competitions will 
exercise a little thought and patience, and make many 
pictures out of what will be “wasters” if concentration be 
not attended to in time. 

We are sorry to close this series of competitions; they 
have brought us into touch with many new workers (with 
the skilful and the beginner) all over the country. We 
shall shortly offer other prizes which may induce them to 
give us the opportunity of seeing their work. and we hope 
by our advice and criticism helping them on in some small 
way to their future success. 
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Y A Dream of the Future. —Stiff flat 
films are dearer than plates, but very 
considerably cheaper than roll films. 
They have certain advantages in use, and certain disad- 
vantages. There can be no doubt that glass is the ideal 
support for photographic emulsion—until you go a twenty- 
mile walk with a set of charged slides in your knapsack, or 
until you come to pack your trunk with twelve dozen boxes 
of plates for a Continental tour. Then you wish glass (and 
all its “ advantages”) to Jericho, and dream of an easy 
and unburdened future of celluloid. 


A Significant Conclusion.—I shouldn't like to say how 
many hundred—if not thousand—stiff flat films I have run 
through within the last few years. Any way, I flatter 
myself that I know the stiff flat film and its vagaries from 
A to Z. The result of my knowledge is this: I use these 
films on tour, and plates at home. No very wonderful dis- 
covery, you will say. Perhaps not; but it is significant. 
It means that films, with all their improvements and per- 
fections, remain only a second string to one's bow, not a 
first string. But they make an invaluable second string, 
for all that. 


Dark-slide Difficulties.—Get your films by post from the 
manufacturer, just before you intend to leave home on a 
trip. You'll thus be sure of their freshness—which, as I've 
said before, is a vital point. Use them in dark slides or 
the Houghton film envelope; not in sheaths. In the latter 
(at least, in most forms of the latter) they don't lie dead 
flat unless they fit with microscopic accuracy. Further, 
they won't lie dead flat in a dark slide which doesn't grip 
them all the way round at the edges. Plenty of forms of 
single slides are quite unsuitable for stiff flat films. They 
work well enough with a plate, because a plate is rigid. 
They grip it at two opposite ends, or at one end and the 
two sides, or at one end and at the middle of the other end. 
That’s not good enough for a film. “Stiff” though it is, 
it has a propensity to twist its edges inwards, if they're not 
held tight. 


Against Sheaths.—So if your outfit is confined to single 
slides (and I have nothing against these single slides, but 
just this one complaint), be sure and try a film in them 
before you order your supplies. The maker will send you 
a sample film on request. Note, too, that some of the 
double slides which are made in “solid” form (that is, not 
book-form) have the same objection. They don’t grip a 
film as it ought to be gripped. And it's no good—at any 
rate, not so good as it ought to be—buying any of the 
various forms of film sheaths, to use with these slides. 
Sheaths ought not to be necessary at all, with stiff flat 
films. The only thing that need accompany a stiff flat 
film into the slide is a piece of cardboard. With an ordinary 
book-form slide, a film, backed by a stout card, lies as flat 
as any plate. No sheath, however ingenious, can make it 
he flatter. 


The Right Kind of Card.—Any cards, cut to the proper 
size—exactly quarter-plate, exactly five by four, or what 
not—will do, to put behind your films. But they must be 
stout, because otherwise they’ll be bulged by the spring on 
the slide divider, and also because film and card together 
ought to be approximately the thickness of a glass plate. 
They should be black cards, too, and preferably matte 
black. (Proper cards are supplied by. Austin Edwards, 
Warwick.) I can’t help thinking that shiny black reflects 
the light a little, and increases halation, while matte black 
absorbs it. 
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Film Halation.—Halation remains, though, all the same; 
and this (absurd though it may sound to the novice) is one 
of the prime objections to these stiff flat films. I have 
plenty of film negatives which are badly halated. Stiff 
flat films don't halate as visibly as unbacked plates, I grant. 
But that's not saying much. They do halate—worse luck 
to them. The rapider ones halate less readily than the slow 
ones, in my experience. And though you can buy your 
films backed, at a small extra charge, it is a bothersome 
remedy. Films—even stiff ones—are floppy customers to 
deal with, at best, and unless you have plenty of resistance 
it is a fumbling job, wiping the backing off before develop- 
ment. The best way is to develop and fix with the backing 
still on, and only wipe it off afterwards. 


Backing.— To wipe the backing off, hold the film firmly, 
face downwards, against the bottom of a porcelain dish, or 
any other smooth and clean object (such as a plate of glass), 
allow the tap to run on it, and rub, gently yet firmly, with 
a sponge. lf the backing is stiff (and some makers love 
stiff backing; why, I don't know), an indiarubber sponge 
will bring it off better than an ordinary natural sponge. 
If you have a tap in your dark-room, you can wipe the 
backing off before development, by first soaking the un- 
developed film in water, and then putting it under the tap 
as described above, finishing with another thorough rinse, 
as the backing is prone to trickle round on to the emulsion. 
But I don't approve of wetting my films before development, 
so prefer, myself, to attend to the backing only after fixa- 
tion. 


Development.—Use plenty of developer for stiff flat films. 
Most of them lie nicely enough in the dish, but some take 
it into their heads to curl slightly—especially in very dry 
weather—and their ends may rise above the surface of the 
solution, if you have too little. I came across a very curl- 
some batch once, and as I dislike holding films down in 
the developer with my fingers (partly for fear of metol 
poisoning and partly as I dislike dirty nails),I used a dish 
with a wooden bottom, and pinned each film down at the 
four corners with glass-headed dark-room pins. These 
films had, however, been exposed for some months to the 
influence of very dry heat, and were abnormal. The 
average film lies nearly, but not quite, flat, of its own 
accord. After washing and drying it curls a trifle, but 
not before. 


Ablutions.— Give your film a stroke or two with a soft 
brush immediately after you have poured the developer on. 
This removes air-bells, and at the same time shoves the film 
well down into the developer, and expels any air which may 
be clinging to its under side. Take care not to scratch the 
film with the brush, though. The to-and-fro strokes of the 
brush should caress the film's face, not rub it. Wipe both 
sides of the film with the palm of your hand under the tap 
after fixation, to remove scum, and then insert the longer 
edge of the film in a “ Jay-Nay” clip, and float it in your 
print-washer to wash. If you have no clips and no print- 
washer, you will have to use your plate-rack; and you 
will find that in this case you must put in your films in 
pairs, back to back, into the grooves, and they will support 
each other quite nicely. But the floating clip is the ideal 
thing. 


After-Treatment.—Hang your films to dry; don’t stand 
them in a drying-rack. If you can’t hang them from a 
line, pin them to the edges of shelves by the corners—and 
pin them firmly, or they may jump off, thanks to the power- 
ful cockling which may take place if the film dries slowly. 
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LANTERN SLIDES AND LANTERN PLATES. 


quite impossible to persuade a manufacturer of 

plates or papers that the thing to strive for was a soft 
delicate effect ; and to prognosticate that such effects would 
in the future be all the vogue, would have been to find one- 
self classed amongst harmless faddists. Well, I suppose 
I was so classed fifteen or twenty years ago, and how are 
things to-day ? 

In all competitions or exhibitions now, it is the soft 
delicate print that wins; and this is no mere passing 
fashion, it is a distinct advance nearer truth and reality, 
and indicates a more cultured taste. Strange to say, how- 
ever, the manufacturer of those materials on which the 
photographer depends for the production of his results, 
seemed for a long time to endeavour to keep him back so 
far as softer gradation and more delicate tone indicated 
advance. In no particular was this more marked than in 
connection with the plates, as well as papers, which it was 
intended should be exposed and developed by the same 
light, and were thus called ^ Gaslight Development” plates 
and papers. 

I contend that the best negative is the one which will 
yield the best print, and similarly the best gaslight plate or 
paper is that which will yield the best result according to 
the standards of the time; and so when a year or two ago I 
first tried gaslight lantern plates I was driven to the same 
conclusion that my simultaneous experiments with gas- 
light papers drove me— namely, that it was no good to me. 
Brilliancy, intense blacks, scintillating high lights—oh, yes ; 
but the subtle gradation from dark to light, the softness, 
the roundness which seem to me so essential for the inter- 
pretation of the spirit and effect of Nature, did not seem 
within the range of those comfortably worked fireside 
products. 

But things have changed, and when, after a considerable 
lapse of time, I first tried the Ilford gaslight lantern plates, 
I reflected that it was good to have lived long enough to 
see one's ideas realised ; for here I found I had a plate with 
which, if he chose, the lantern-slide maker could get just 
as much brilliancy as he desired, but on the other hand, he 
could also obtain the softness and gradation so essential 
to modern work. And I do not see that there is any 
quality in the ordinary lantern plate, or in carbon or other 
less practised processes, which cannot with reasonable care 
be obtained with these gaslight development lantern plates 
which the Ilford Company have brought out. 

For the purposes of this article I developed three each 
with (a) metol-hydroquinone; (b) amidol; (c) rodinal; and 
I cannot say that there is any marked superiority in any 
one of the three batches. 

They were exposed in contact with negatives of average 
quality—or perhaps these should be described as tending to 
thinness, as is the case with all my best negatives—for half 
a minute at about six inches from an ordinary gas-jet. At 
the other end of my work-room, at a distance of about eight 


2 IFTEEN or twenty years ago it would have been 


feet from the light, I had placed the developing dish in 
readiness, close to one side of which—that side on which the 
gas was—TI put up a piece of card sufficiently large to inter- 
cept the direct light of the gas. Here the exposed plates 
were developed in a diffused light ample for the purpose ; 
at the same time one felt confident that there was absolute 
safety in so moderate a light. At the critical time when 
it seemed that development had gone far enough, the plate 
was taken out and examined much closer to the light, and 
then either returned to the developer or removed to a dish 
of clean water as judgment directed. 

As usual, I employed an acid fixing bath—1i oz. of 
potassium-metabisulphite being added to each pint of plain 
hvpo solution, this latter being in the present instance 
5 oz. hypo to 20 oz. of water; and I feel confident that the 
lantern slides thus made derived an additional brilliancy 
from the clearing effect of the acid fixing bath. 

Colour is a somewhat important matter in connection with 
lantern slides, and it may be well to state that I found it 
difficult to avoid a warm black tone—in itself exceedingly 
pleasing and suitable for nearly every conceivable subject ; 
but there may be some who prefer the cold, bright effect of 
a blue-black and grey slide. Well, my warm black results 
were due entirely to the fact that I expose rather fully and 
develop slowly ; if a colder colour is required, then the ex- 
posure, without being cut too short, should be as brief as 
may be considered safe, and the developer be used at full 
or normal strength. 

In the case of the Metol-Hydroquinone developer, this 
should be according to the Ilford Company's standard pre- 
scription. This formula, with a correct exposure, should 
give cold black tones, tending to vigorous contrasts. Per- 
sonallv, I prefer to use it diluted with an equal bulk of 
water, and omit the potassium bromide, 

For the amidol formula I thought it best also to adopt 
that given by the Ilford Company. Making this up accord- 
ing to prescription, I then took 2 oz. of the mixed developer 
and added an ounce of water ; even with this I found that I 
secured contrasts rather in excess of what I desired, so I 
next took 2 oz. of mixed developer and added 2 oz. of water, 
when I found no necessity to have recourse to the bromide. 

With the rodinal, profiting by my experience, I took one 
part to sixty parts water; and although the plates took 
rather a long time to gain sufficient density, a softer and 
more delicate image could not have been desired. Moreover, 
that any amount of density could, if need be, be obtained, 
was shown by the third exposure, which, while attending to 
the fixing and washing of the other plates, I had forgotten, 
and left in the developer too long, with the result that an 
arc-light illumination would probably utterly fail to project 
an image from it, should it ultimately be fixed up as a 
lantern slide. It is evident, therefore, that in securing the 
capacity for delicacy and softness in these Ilford gaslight 
lantern plates, the possibility of opacity has not been 
sacrificed.—By A. HORSLEY HINTON (in Photo-Scraps). 


———444———— 
"THOUGHT IN PICTURES. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS has laid down the maxim that the 

value and rank of every art is in proportion to the mental labour 
employed in it, or the mental pleasure produced by it. Ruskin 
has gone even further than this and has asserted that the value 
of art also depends upon the amount of mechanical labour which 
is put into it—always supposing, of course, that the labour is 
skilled—and though the first statement was made chiefly in refer- 
ence to the art of painting, and the second to architecture, yet 
both contain a truth which can be applied not only to photographv, 
but to every form of art now existing. Indeed, I have found the 
application of these principles to have interesting results. We may 
ask ourselves, for instance, to what rank must we assign the art 
nouveau of modern times? If its position rests upon the proportion 
of mental labour bestowed upon it, it must be a very inferior art; 
nor does it better stand the test of profuseness of technical skill! 
The same criticism will apply with equal force to the extravagant 


photographic pictorialists, especially of the American and German 
schools, and to those in our own country who are tainted with the 
same egotistical spirit. The fact is, there are three stages in the 
development of the artistic mind, and the value of the work done 
by any artist is in proportion to the stage at which he is arrived. 
Thus, the first period is one of diffidence, the result of total want of 
knowledge—the stage of the beginner. The second stage is that 
of arrogance, the result of that slight degree of knowledge which 
the oid maxim has declared dangerous. The third is that of 
humility. Those who have reached this period best know the truth 
of Reynolds’ words, and appreciate the further fact, that just as 
the value of their work depends upon the mental labour they have 
ungrudgingly given to it, so the thought bestowed is contained in 
their pictures, and can never be concealed anv more than its 
absence can be glossed over. The thinking critic is not deceived. 


C. W. B. 
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DO not think we shall ever achieve good colour 
photography in the way we are going. The 
theory seems sound enough, but I do not think 
that the practical application of that theory is 

quite on right lines. 

Of course the three-colour theory is far older than 
photography. Long before photography was thought 
of Le Blon printed his stipple engravings in yellow, 
blue, and red, and the English colour-printers followed 
his example, with modifications. But these workers 
applied their theory correctly, and keeping the dots of 
different colours separate from each other secured 
some remarkably brilliant results. I do not know 
whether Monet, Sislev and the other French painters 
learnt their lesson from the colour printers, or whether 
they discovered the principle for themselves, but they 
certainly realised that the mixing of colours together 
killed their brilhancy, and applied their pure colours 
separately to the canvas, leaviag it for the eye of the 
spectator to mix and blend them; for blue and yellow 
mixed together on the palette make only a lifeless 
green, when compared with the effect obtained by 
placing little touches of pure blue and yellow side by 
side on the canvas for the human eve to blend. 

Now in the ordinary three-colour photography, three 
negatives are exposed behind different colour screens, 
so that one records the blue, one the yellow, and one the 
red rays of light; from these, transparent prints in blue, 
yellow, and red are made and transferred to the same 
support, so that one falls exactly over the other. The 
idea is that the blue placed over the vellow will give 


T would almost seem as if the amateur spends too much in 

apparatus. Would it not be wise to remember that the first 
outlay is not likely to be the last? The want of invention apparent 
in most photographs is my reason for coming at the above con- 
clusion. 

Few photographs show any evidence of forethought. Fore- 
thought means expense. It costs little or nothing to go out with 
a camera and to photograph any pretty bit one comes across; but 
to sit down and plan out a set piece generally ends in smoke, for 
the simple reason that the photographer does not think the result 
will pay for the outlav required. There is not an object, from a 
cabbage leaf to an elephant, under the sun from which a composi- 
tion picture cannot be evolved, but everything requires more money 
than thought to bring it to a successful finish. Let us take the 
cabbage leaf first. Now cabbage leaves suggest strawberries, and 
strawberries suggest sugar and cream, and sugar and cream suggest 
—but we are going too fast. Let us stop at strawberries, sugar 
ind cream, and build our edifice on that. First expense—*! Bang 
goes saxpence”’ for strawberries, another sixpence for sugar, and 
a shilling for cream. The bigger the strawberries the more one 
wonders who first began to evolve the strawberry of the present 
day from the strawberry of the wood. Perhaps some ancient 
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green, and so on, until all the tints of nature are 
recorded. Assuming that it were possible to get three 
colours true to the primary colours of nature, there re- 
mains a very practical difficulty, at any rate to my 
mind. Suppose a bright green were aimed at, the 
light would have to shine through the blue to get to 
the yellow, and through the yellow to get to the white 
paper reflector, and then back through the yellow and 
blue to reach the eye; and the rays would be so 
weakened and broken that they could not give a vivid 
impression of bright green. 

It is difficult to explain why these mixed colours fail 
to give brilliancy, but it is very easy to find a parallel. 
Take goose, and apple sauce, and vegetables, and eat 
them in the ordinary way, and a certain effect is pro- 
duced on the palate; but mix, and mash, and pound 
them together, and a very different effect, of an insipid 
and unpleasing nature, is produced. Or drink a glass 
of Chartreuse and a glass of water in alternate sips, 
and the flavour is far more brilliant than if the liqueur 
and water were mingled. 

Now Monet and the other Impressionists studied ligkt 
and colour with the sole aim of securing truth to 
nature, and if only the threecolour men of science 
would realise that the Impressionists knew far more 
about the rendering of colour than they can ever learn 
from their spectroscopes, they might devise some means 
of solving the colour problem. As a starting-point, I 
should imagine that the primary colours must be broken 
up and kept separate, and that the human eye must mix 
them in order to receive a true sensation of colour. 
Foweracre at the Roval Society of British Artists, and 
Le Sidauer at the Goupil Gallery, show us afternoon 
skies simply vibrating with atmosphere; and they obtain 
this effect by alternating touches of green, slate, and 
red or brown. Whether the three-colour process could 
give an effect so true to nature remains to be seen. I 
have my doubts. 


———9 9———- ——- 
HOME-MADE PICTURES. 


By F. M. 


Briton. Why not choose ‘ An ancient Briton eating strawberries in 
primitive times" for the title of our picture, and build up the 
subject as we go along? We first of all require a typical model 
of an ancient Briton. This means a railway journey to some 
cathedral town, and hotel expenses while we hunt up and run to 
earth someone who has a face like an ancient Briton. Five pounds 
at least would be the cost of this search, model's retaining fee not 
included. Then a certain number of female ancient Britons would 
be wanted to watch humbly, and at a reverent distance, the ancient 
Briton eating strawberries—more five-pound notes wanted! Then 
comes the terrible question of dress—say, enough clothing for one 
male and five female ancient Britons. This means a journey to 
London to some theatrical costumier, and more five-pound notes 
before any decent garments are forthcoming. Then a search would 
have to be made for a suitable background and surrounding—a bit 
of modern England unchanged since ancient times—and so on. 

Now, if a simple subject risen from a cabbage leaf proves likely 
to cost so much, how much more would not an African or Indian 
subject, made out of an elephant, cost by comparison? As in 
everything else, the man who has the biggest bundle of five-pound 
notes should succeed the best: his inventions are not crippled nor 
crushed for want of means. 


SUTCLIFFE. 


[3 


T has been so frequently 
advised that all exposures 
should be made on backed 
plates, that one might 

have expected that  halation 
would now be a trouble of rare 
occurrence; but unhappily this 
is not the case, and perhaps the extra charge made by 
manufacturers for backed plates has a good deal to 
do with this. As backing is not a very expensive article 
to make, this extra charge is, no doubt, chiefly due to 
the extra manipulation required in the application of the 
backing, so that the amateur may save himself con- 
siderable expense by taking this not very heavy work 
upon himself. The objections will probably be raised 
that it is a dirty operation, and that the plates get 
fogged, especially during the long time occupied by the 
ordinary backing in drying. The object of these notes 
is to show how both the mess and the fogged plates mav 
be avoided. First, as to the backing itself; the points 
to aim at in the manufacture of such a preparation 
are :— 

1. That it should really prevent halation. 

2. That it should dry quickly, and when dry should 

not powder or drop away from its support. 

3. That it should be easily removed by an application 

of cold water. 


After a considerable number of experiments, I have 
found the following formula to meet the above require- 
ments almost perfectly :— 

Caramel (solid)  ........................... 

Burnt sienna (in powder) 

Soap mixture, a sufficient quantity,about 14 oz. 
The caramel may be made at home by heating white 
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sugar till completely liquid and 
blackened, when, on cooling, it 
will set into a dark, brittle, glassy 
mass. The soap mixture is 
best made by mixing together, 
in a bottle, one ounce of finelv 
shredded Castile soap and three 
ounces of methylated spirit; this mixture should 
be allowed to stand for some hours, then the bottle 
should be kept immersed in water as hot as the hand 
can bear, for half an hour, being frequently shaken 
during this time. The undissolved portion should then 
be allowed to settle, and the clear liquid poured off. 
To make the backing, the caramel is first powdered in 
a mortar, then the powdered sienna added, and the two 
well rubbed together. To this powder sufficient of the 
soap mixture is then added to form a mixture of creamy 
consistency. At once the best and most simple 
method of applying the backing is to hold two plates 
together, face to face, and paint on the backing with a 
fairly large camel-hair mop. By using this method 
the plate is protected from the action of the dark-room 
light bv the backing, and so fog arising from this cause 
is avoided. The plates need not be coated absolutely 
to the edge, so the operation may be performed without 
dirtying the fingers. After backing, the plates should 
be exposed to the air for about five minutes, when they 
will be sufficiently dry to place in the dark slide, or 
to repack in their original packings. When ready for 
development the backing may be easily and completely 
removed by wiping with a damp flannel or sponge. In 
the case of plates highly sensitive to red it might be 
found advisable to substitute a black powder, such as 
drop-black, or lamp-black, for the burnt sienna pre- 
scribed for ordinary use. 


————M*4————— 
EXHIBITION ENLARGEMENTS AND OTHER THINGS. 


SIR,—Mr. Sutcliffe's timelv note on the length to which exhi- 
bitors may stretch a point in the filing up of forms for 
exhibition and competition raises an interesting point. I have 
recently heard of another case which raises a similar question of 
ethics. A member of one of our leading clubs obtained permis- 
sion to introduce his fellow-members to a fine old lattice-windowed 
house. He was also obliging enough to provide models, which 


he posed for the benefit of all who cared to set up their cameras. 
Now the question arises: Can any of those who took advantage 
of this, sign a declaration that the pictures produced under these 
conditions are entirely their own? Your readers will remember 
the story (was it Mr. Guest's?) about developing with brains, but 


‘in this case the brains are provided before the exposure is made.— 


Yours, etc., Hypo. 


--— ++ 


Wandsworth Camera Club.—The third annual exhibition was 
held at the Methodist Hall, High Street, from March 21 to 23, 
and proved very successful. The exhibits numbered 104, and 
showed a marked improvement on last year’s work. Lantern and 
cinematograph displays were given each evening. 

Leith Amateur Photographic Association.—The general monthly 
meeting was held in the rooms, 6, Charlotte Street, Leith, on 
March 26, when there was a fair attendance o! members. Mr. 
James Patrick, Edinburgh, delivered a lecture on “ Some Funda- 
mental Principles of Pictorial Photography.” It proved to be of 
a most interesting nature. It was intended to guide photographers 
as to the selection of suitable subjects and how to treat them. He 
impressed upon his audience the necessity of studying a subject 
from every point of view and under different conditions of light, so 
as to enable the operator to get the verv best results; not to crowd 
as much as posstble on the plate: but to have a principal object and 
keep out all matter which might detract from it, only including 
what would emphasise and rejecting the superfluous. He also ex- 


plained the method of making combination pictures from two or 
more negatives, and showed how great an improvement could be 
made by faking the negative. The lecture was illustrated by a 
number of lantern slides consisting of combination pictures, 
sketches, and copies of well-known pictures by modern artists, 
showing how the balance and tone values of the picture were 
accomplished by means of grouping and arranging. Mr. Patrick 
was accorded a very hearty vote of thanks for his admirable and 
instructive lecture. 


North-West London Photographic Society.—The syllabus of the 
soclety for the season now commencing is to hand, and we note 
that special attention is directed to the aiding of beginners. The 
meetings are held at the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, 17, Camden Road, 
on the second and fourth Thursdavs in the month, and photo- 
graphers in the neighbourhood who are not already members of 
the society would do well to obtain full particulars from the hon. 
secretary, Mr. H. Dale, 3a, Woodsome Road, Highgate Road, 
N.W. 
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HAND CAMERA 
NO I L5.— No. 1. 


By W. THOMAS. 


HOLDING THE CAMERA.—Why, you just 
grip the camera with your two hands, 
point it to the subject, press the shutter 
release, and the whole trick is done. Yes ; 
exactly. Yet there is another side to the picture, as 
most people find after but a small amount of practice, 
and to this other side the following notes are directed. 


Out AT SrA.— We had been having a foretaste of 
equinoxial gales, which for days rendered it impossible 
for the line fishermen to go out and follow their occu- 
pation, owing to rough seas and heavy winds ; but the 
moment a break in the weather occurred, and the sea 
calmed down enough to render it safe or useful 
to go out and shoot the long lines, the fisher- 
folk did so. l l 

Having for some time been engaged in making a 
series of photographs illustrative of long line fishing, 
the opportunity was seized for accompanying them and 
adding one or two pictures to those already secured. 

I have worked with one form or another of hand 
camera under most conditions on land and on water, 
but the simple-looking photograph which forms the 
chief illustration gave me quite as much trouble to 
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obtain as any ] can remember; 
and this chiefly arose from the 
rapidity with which the boat 
shown in the picture twisted 
and turned as it followed the 
direction of the  in-drawing 
lines, and so swung this way 
and that in the strong tideway. 
Working from another boat, my 
usual reflector camera proved for once 
rather a trouble than otherwise, be- 
cause such subjects as the illustration 
shows are best secured when one is 
able to keep them constantly sighted, 
and this is no easy matter if standing 
with head bent down and eyes glued 
to a pair of binocular magnifiers over the reflected Image 
on the ground-glass finder. With more or less 
stationary subjects, and especially when working from 
a fixed platform, it is simple enough, but not so when 
the object being followed is dancing and twisting, 
and the boat you are following in is occupied in the 
same fashion, but generally seems to bow and curtsev in 
an opposite direction. For this class of hand camera 
work there seems no other form of instrument more con- 
venient than those with a direct vision finder, which 
allows one to watch the object to be photographed 
(however rapidly it may move) with the least amount of 
trouble, yet with the utmost certainty of being in a posi- 
tion to ‘‘ snap’’ the instant conditions are favourable 
for success. 

To illustrate this a photograph has been reproduced 
as inset to the headpiece of this page. It will show 
exactly the form of camera and finder most useful when 
working from a small boat, especially when any sea- 
swell is running, and so rendering standing upright a 
matter calling for some care. It is under such circum- 
stances when we find the truth and full meaning of the 
dictum that in hand camera work the apparatus used 
should cause no trouble and need no more thought 
than is devoted to a pen while we use it for writing a 
letter. 

For figure work in crowded streets, again, will these 
direct vision sighters prove entirely satisfactory. In- 
deed, if anv timid mortal wanted a testimonial to help in 
deciding what form of camera would answer best for 
this class of work, it need only be pointed out that those 
enterprising press photographers who supply the daily 
papers with pictures of celebrities or interesting actors 
in the dramas of our law courts, and so forth, depend 
almost entirely on this form of hand camera for their 
work; and splendidly is that trust justified, as may be 
judged from the pages of illustrations daily issued. 

For photographic work calling for extreme rapidity of 
manipulation, and certainly of sighting any object in the 
briefest space of time, I know of no form of camera and 
finders better than that illustrated on the top of this 
page, nor need there be the slightest fear of movement 
if a lens be used with sufficiently large aperture to allow 
of a quick exposure, say not slower than 1-25th of a 
second, being given. 
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LONG LINE FISHING. 


By W. THOMAS. (See article on previous page.) 
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W/ HEN exploring a new neighbourhood with the camera, we 


often find ourselves in the vicinity of some old church. Nor 
does the building itself monopolise the interest. Near by, or even 
within the actual precincts of the churchyard, we may often come 
upon some quaint cross or ancient stocks. Those in Painswick— 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE STOCKS (Painswick). 


shown in the photograph—are strongly made of stone and iron- 
work. They are in excellent preservation, and likely to remain 
so for many a year to come. The other picture presents a striking 
contrast, all that is left now being the wooden front for the 
prisoners’ feet. Lying as it does on the grass in a corner of the 
churchyard, it is doubtful if it can last very much longer. 

The chief drawback when photographing stocks is their exceed- 
ingly public position, which makes it difficult to avoid a positive 
festoon of children, bidding fair to obliterate the stocks 
altogether ! 

Market or town crosses were, it is said, originally erected to 
commemorate special events, and also as: a stand for open-air 
preachers. The one at Wick-St.-Lawrence is a fine example of 
fifteenth century work, and appears particularly well suited to the 
latter purpose. The cross itself should be sharply focussed, but a 


fairly large stop used, in order that the distance may recede in a 
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DEVONSHIRE STucks (St. Thomas’, Exeter). 
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SOMERSETSHIRE Cross (Wick-St.-Lawrence). 


perfectly natural manner. The outline of the cross is most clearly 
defined when seen against the sky, in which case a backed plate is 
by far the best. A full exposure, isochromatic plates, and care in 
development—not to carry it too far—all help to avdid a chalky 
white sky, which is not an acquisition to any picture. A colour 
screen may also be used with advantage, if the photographer feels 
so disposed. 

I hope none of the readers of this paper are in the habit of 
stowing their cameras away in the winter time, for it is by no 
means necessary to wait for the busy summer season before taking 
the objécts herein described. 

During the winter months anyone possessed of both cvcle and 
camera might easily get together a good series of these relics of a 
bygone age. 
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DEVONSHIRE Cross (Pinhoe). 
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IN THE SPRING 


SOME NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


N a flood of sunshine, such as that 
which ushered in the present 
month, it is easy to grow enthusi- 
astic over the Spring-time, and 

new resolves and schemes for photographic work to be 
done blossom forth as abundantly as the primroses, most 
of them, however, to fade and wither as quickly as 
their hedgerow contemporaries. Truth to tell, the 
Spring of the year—especially the early Spring—is, 
for the landcape photographer a rather disappointing 


time. As often as not, subse- 

quent grey skies and bitter BG 
winds come as a blight over | 
the bright hopes that a few 

hours of sunshine kindled, and 


the beauty of the country in 
Spring is more a matter of senti- 
ment than a visible reality. 

The meadows are bare, for as 
vet the new life has made no 
difference to their lawn-like smooth- 
ness, the weedy growth of thistle 
and dock, of which the photo- 
grapher delights to compose a fore- 
ground, has scarcely stirred, nor 
have the battered remnants of last 
vear's reeds by the river bank 
been as yet supplanted with the 
thick phalanx of green spear-like 
points which will take their place. 

Over the woodland, a little way 
off, one can perceive a slight tinge 
of green, and one's hopes are 
quickened, and already one enjoys, 
in anticipation, the joys which are 
to come; but, examined closely, the 
tiny leaf buds which, in the aggre- 
gate, impart a bloom-like tint to 
the black mass of bare branches, 
are all but imperceptible, and the 
trees truthfully depicted will tell 
of nothing but winter nakedness. 

Perhaps these bare trees will be 


the most profitable source of 
photographic study just now, 
whilst we wait for the green 


drapery of summer. 

A leafless tree would seem an 
easv thing to draw with pen or 
pencil, vet an attempt to do so will 
soon record how hard a task it is 
to do it correctly ; there is no 
chance arrangement about the way 
in which the branches divide, and 
divide again, each smaller branch 
becoming thinner in exact proportion. All this the lens 
will, of course, accurately portray, giving us no addi- 
tional trouble or labour; still, the regularity of this 
well ordered system is worthy of particular notice. It 
is because such things as these demand such close and 
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patient studv, before one can draw and 
paint them, that the artist with pencil 
or brush becomes from the first so much 
better acquainted with nature's phases, 
and is therefore so much better able to criticise a pic- 
ture, and point out its errors, than the photographer 
who leaves all responsibility as to accuracy to the 
camera, and too often sees no need to question the truth 
of its performances, even if he had the requisite know- 
ledge to authoritatively judge. It is a source of 


WHITEMOOR COMMON. 


astonishment to sometimes hear the complete assurance 
with which a photographer of but a vcar or two of ex- 
perience will condemn this or that effect as wrong and 
unnatural, just because within the few scores of times 
he has been out with his camera he does not happen to 
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have encountered a similar effect. Of course, because 
a thing is true to fact it is not necessarily picturesque 
or pictorially desirable. This is a truth so often set 
forth in articles on the pictorial side of photography 
that one would hesitate to refer to it again here; 
vet I almost daily have evidence of how imperfectly this 
principle is understood. Not only do the intelligent 
and thoughtful amongst photographers still seem to 
hanker after truth to nature, but they seek to justify 
many of the artificial methods and artifices to which 
the artist may resort, by urging that these are as the 
human eye sees them, whereas, even if our representa- 
tion of a scene, either by photography or any other 
means, were precisely as the eye sees it, it would not 
necessarily be artistically good, and, indeed, would 
almost centainly be pictorially unsatisfactory. Thus 
a man may, almost as if by instinct, have mastered the 
mysteries of exposure and development so completely 
that it seems impossible for him to make a mistake ; 
yet all efforts may fail to show this paragon ol 
technics how he should choose his subjects, so as 
to secure better composition, and by accentuating the 
focus of the chief objects, and diffusing the distance, 
the former be made to stand out more prominently. 
' That is to say," you may reply, '' just as the eye 
sees them." That sharp focus should be used with 
judgment and discretion, producing the various planes 
of the composition in varying degrees of sharpness, be- 
cause when the eyes are occupied on one plane all others 
are only vaguely and indefinitely perceived is to mv 
mind a very unsatisfactory argument, because if, as the 
advocates of such a principle allege, each plane is seen 
with decreasing sharpness, according as it is further 
removed either on the hither side or farther from 
the principal and therefore sharply discerned object— 
if, I repeat, this were so, then the degrees of sharp- 
ness of everything from immediate foreground 
to extreme distance should be fixed by scale or rule, for, 
whenever the sharply seen chief object is at thirty feet 
distance, then all other distances would be seen, and 
should on each occasion be depicted, with similar degrees 
of diffusion. 

Now after a very little consideration, it should be 
apparent that this is not so, and that the amount of 
diffusion and the degree of differentiation of focus re- 
quired to produce a desired effect know no rule, and 
can only be determined by individual judgment, and it 
will be best therefore to make no attempt to explain 
it as being accurate to visual impression, but to recog- 
nise it at once as being an artifice which the artist 
resorts to in order to the better convey his mental im- 
pression. In most instances it is equivalent to sup- 
pressing abundant detail, or is a means of eliminating 
excessive interest, which would detract from the princi- 
pal interest, which is thereby emphasised. Hence the 
suppression of detail to a varying degree, in all but the 
chief plane, is, in a negative way, a means of emphasis, 
because this chief plane or object automatically assumes 
greater importance as other matter is subordinated. 

I have purposely used the term “artifice '' because 
just at present I want my readers to remember how 
artificial art is. <A little thought will show that the 
artist never attempts to impart to his picture a mirror- 
like exactness of resemblance, but he convevs his own 
ideas and emotions so fullv that the spectator forgets 
to notice how unreal the representation is. Those tovs 
in which the village smithv. the church, the mill, 
and the inn are cut out of cardboard, and attached to 
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a cardboard base, and grouped one behind the other in 
suitable manner, comes much more nearly to realistic 
representation than the finest landscape painting. Has 
it ever occurred to you that on looking at the land- 
scape in nature, when you turn vour head the fore- 
ground appears to move across the background; indeed, 
each plane moves to a greater extent as it is nearer to 
the eye? Yet you have never required this of a picture 
in the flat; you probably never noticed that this condi- 
tion, due to the fact that the natural scene has three 
dimensions and the picture only two, obtained. 

Take in the first place a pen sketch, an etching, or 
engraving, each bv a master, and think whether the 
little parallel pen. marks, scratches, or lines, which do 
duty for the shading in the foliage of what are intended 
for trees, are really as near to a likeness of the in- 
numerable little leaves and clusters of leaves which the 
eve actually sees as thev might be. Yet vou accept 
such as a satisfactory representation. 

In like manner, how does the painter represent a 
grass field or an oak tree in summer? Does he not 
convey the notion of a field composed of countless 
blades of grass, or a tree made up of millions of leaves, 
by one or two broad brush strokes? You are content, 
and you not only understand his meaning, but vou hardlv 
notice the method by which that meaning is conveved 
to you. 

In the Spring of the year one may well attempt to 
readjust one's ideas, lest they remain too long in a 
groove and one's work becomes monotonous, lacking 
freshness and originality. A writer in these pages 
recently very shrewdly pointed out that the photo- 
grapher is apt to wander forth seeking just those 
phases and aspects of nature which conform to his pre- 
conceived idea of what will form a good photograph. 
To convert nature into good photographs is but a 
mean occupation compared with seeking to interpret 
something in nature by means of photography, and vet 
it is to be feared that it is the former which chiefly 
occupies the average amateur. 

Perhaps you hardly see the difference between these 
two courses. In the first instance, either some past 
success of your own or some one else's picture which 
you have seen, induces you to find somewhere in nature 
an arrangement which, in a similar way and for similar 
reasons, excites the same kind of admiration. I do 
not mean that you look to find cottage and trees and 
path, etc., grouped in the same form, but having been 
inspired by the breadth and softness of the lighting, and 
the general character of some picture, it is likelv enough 
you will try and find those characters again, until, as 
we see in the exhibitions of to-day, a score or more of 
capable workers show pictures in which a scene in 
nature has obviously been chosen, and so rendered be- 
cause it is of a kind which has been previously done and 
duly acclaimed. 

It is an independence of convention, an impatience of 
custom or the. example of others that has made much 
of what is commonly called the more extreme or more 
advanced work so interesting and so refreshing. 
Artistic achievement is never stationary, the summit is 
never reached, each point attained leaves one more 
still higher to be attempted. The quest for satisfaction 
and success has no goal, for, like ''to-morrow,"" it 
never comes. To repeat an effect with which we have 
once been successful is the first step towards retro- 
gression. Not but what one may work for a long time 
in some particular kind of country, and each pic- 
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ture there made may, with respect to the subject matter 
contained, possess a generic likeness, but, despite this, 
there should alwavs be an attempt to make the objects 
with which perhaps we have become quite familiar ex- 
press some new idea. Because of the criticism which 
has been offered upon the work of some novice, certain 
canons as to composition, tone, atmosphere, etc., have 
come to be recognised by those who are too diffident to 
strike out for themselves. It has doubtless been neces- 
sary to place the beginner in leading strings, and guide 
him by urging him to keep the principal high light near 
the centre of the composition, and to group principal 
objects so as to form a symmetrical whole. Relief, con- 
trast, transparency of shadows, and a nice proportion of 
light and shade constitute pictorial orthodoxy, con- 
formity with which is to bring oneself within the pale 
of those who are accepted, but who will continue for 
a while to swell the majority of the mediocre. You 
have won approval by choosing vour subject when the 
light is low and sufficiency of detail fills the half tones 
to avoid their being condemned as meaningless blanks, 
and a visible atmosphere has made the distance recede, 
and each plane stand out in relief. Al this is very well, 
but try some such subject in the full flat lighting of 
midday, or, again, when projected silhouette-like 
against the lightest quarter of a twilight sky. It is not 
one particular phase, or only a few prescribed moods of 
nature, that possess some hidden beauty worthy of 
interpretation. Mere plunging about off the beaten 
track of common artistic teaching in the hope of 


MOST fascin- 
ating branch of 
photographic 


work is por- 


traiture in ordinary rooms. It 
is difficult, certainly, perhaps 
more difhcult than any other. 
Not only have we the technical 
difficulties of exposure and development, but there are 
also the problems of lighting and posing to be 
considered. 

In a studio the professional operator will in a short 
time become familiar with the possibilities of the avail- 
able lighting, and some of the difficulties will, to some 
extent, be overcome by practice, but when the worker 
has no studio and almost every portrait is taken in a 
different place and under totally different conditions of 
lighting, there is a decided element of chance as to the 
results. Fortunately, however, for such a worker, his 
sitters do not as a rule set up a very high standard of 
criticism. 

The distinguishing feature of good present-day 
portrait work, as compared with the productions of 
early days, lies in the treatment of the background. A 
plain background greatly enhances the effect of a por- 
trait, and it is advisable therefore to use as plain a 
background as possible. If the wallpaper of the room 
will not do, use a screen with a blanket over it, 
but be sure to see that there are no creases in the 
blanket. 
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chancing upon something new and good will lead no- 
where; there must be a clear purpose in every divergence 
from the path which your less practised feet have 
hitherto trod with safety. Originality for the mere sake 
of being original is the advertisement of a mountebank, 
the spurious coin with which the small-minded and feeble 
attempt to purchase notoriety; the originality which is 
worthy is that thoughtful and conscientious endeavour 
to convey the less obvious things in nature in some new 
way that may prove more convincing than the practised 
methods, and, in the Spring of the year, we may, with 
an open mind and a clean page, set out and perhaps do 
all the better if our faith in the old ways is just a little 
shaken. 

The view of the country as seen from a railway 
carriage window may well prove sufficient stimulus for 
activity. Gradually the gorse bushes have broken forth 
into myriads of blossoms, each of which has caught and 
imprisoned a little of the sun's inexhaustible splendour; 
here and there the '' sallows '"" have expanded to such 
size that the clustering pollen-bearing catkins lend the 
bush or tree the appearance of palest green foliage. 
Lambs in their baby covering of clean wool contrast 
with their weather-stained and shaggy dams, and form 
ever-changing groups. There is movement and life 
everywhere, each hour brings a change, and all who 
love nature either for the strange problems and 
wonders which yield to a little observation or for the 
pleasure of her less revealed beauties, can hardly 
remain insensible to the contagion of the Spring. 


3$ 


By A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


The next point to consider is the lighting of the 
sitter. Instructions for obtaining good lighting in 
ordinary rooms have often been given in this paper. 
Briefly, the essentials are these: The lower part of the 
window should be covered so that the light starts at 
about the height of the top of the sitter’s head, or higher 
if possible. By thus raising the light, better modelling 
is secured. The sitter should be placed about four 
feet from the window, and rather behind the light, so 
that the light strikes the sitter’s face at an angle of 
about 45 deg. The direct light should reach far enough 
across the face to form a triangular patch of light on the 
shadow side. 

When working in ordinary rooms, especially where 
there is a dark wallpaper, a reflector will be necessary. 
This must be very carefully placed. The reflected light 
must not be too strong. Shadow is necessary to give 
roundness and modelling. The object of the reflector 
is to soften off the junction of the light and the shadow. 
It must not, therefore, be placed too far round. The 
operator should bear in mind the optical rule that the 
'' angle of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection,” 
and the reflector should be so placed that the reflected 
light falls on the face just where the light ends and the 
shadow begins. In this way the heavy cast shadow 
of the nose will be softened and the light will not end 
abruptly, but will merge gradually through half-tone 
into shadow. The size of the reflector does not matter 
very much, though a large reflector at a distance is 
better than a small one close to the sitter. When 
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Fig. 1. 


working at home I generally use an ‘‘ Imperial " 
drawing-board, covered with white blotting-paper, 
propped up against the back of a chair. 

With regard to exposure, no definite information can 
be given, the light in rooms varies so much. In some 
cases, of course, a rather long exposure will be required, 
but in a large, well-lighted room, with light wallpaper, 
the exposure on a bright day need not be at all exces- 
sive. The baby's portrait (fig. 3) is a proof that short 
exposures can be given if necessary. The exposure in 
this case was about one-fifth of a second—a very rapid 
plate was used and a lens working at F/6. 

With regard to posing, the best way is to let the 
sitter pose himself; in this way a natural and character- 
istic position will be secured. Of course, if there is 
anything wrong— a hand too far forward or awkward 
lines—slight alterations must be made, but too much 
alteration will be apt to make the sitter look wooden. 
Do not insist too much on the necessity for keeping 
still. Let your sitters blink and breathe as much as they 
like, as long as they keep fairly steady just while the 
exposure is being made. A slight amount of movement 
does not necessarily spoil a portrait, but rather tends to 
soften excessive sharpness. 

It is sometimes possible to use the lighting of the 
room just as it is—without any modification. This 
was done in fig. 4. The strong reflected light from the 
music sheet in this photograph will give some indi- 
cation of the power of white paper as a reflector. 

A cross lighting like this should never be used unless 
there is some indication in the picture itself as to the 
cause of it. Here, of course, it is very evident that the 
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light is caused by the reflection from the music, but 
without this evidence of its origin, this secondary 
lighting would be inartistic and wrong. 

And the moral, of course, is that when a reflector is 
used to lighten the shadows, it should never be so 
powerful as to show as a competing light. 


April 16, 1907. 


It is, on the whole, rather a good thing for an en- 
thusiastic portrait photographer to be compelled to 
work under difficult conditions. It helps him to develop 
his ingenuity in overcoming difficulties. It enables 
him to learn about lighting, and how to obtain it much 
more thoroughly than he possibly could if he had every 
thing arranged for him, and simply accepted the 
lighting of a studio without properly understanding it, 
and if he eventuall has a chance of working in a 
properly lighted studio, he will be in a position to thor- 
oughly appreciate the increased facilities for obtaining 
good lighting, and will undoubtedly do better work 
than he could have done without such a preliminary 
training. 

+++ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYRIGHT. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sır, —Referring to your editorial comments this week under the 
heading of “The Basis of Photographic Copyright and an 
American Proposal," I feel sure that those of your readers who 
have given this question any deep consideration cannot agree at 
all with several points mentioned by vou. 

In the first place, there will be no difficulty if the publisher of 
a ' technical or historical article" should make up his mind to pav 
honourably for every illustration used by him, just as he would 
have to pay a photographer to photograph the original articles 
specially. If the '** curio" is at all rare and difficult of access, the 
producer of the original illustration. will naturally have gone to 
some considerable trouble (if not expense) in obtaining his photo- 
graph, and is, therefore, entitled to fees should any person desire 
to reproduce same. If it is not difficult of access, the publisher 
can very easily employ a professional to make a copy; but in any 
case he has to pay. 

It is only when the publisher endeavours to dishonestly repro- 
duce a photograph that any difficulty arises, as, had previous pay- 
raent been made, no injunction could be obtained restraining the 
further sale of the work, and all copyright difficulty be at an end. 

With regard to the statement that the sale of a fine pictorial 
photograph would not be adversely affected by a “comparatively 
rough " newspaper reproduction, it should be remembered that 
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Fig. 4. 


such papers as the Graphic and Sketch give anything but “ rough” 


reproductions. This being so, a reproduction therein in half-tone, 
or perhaps a photogravure inset, of, say, your “ Melton Meadows,” 
would, I feel sure, injure the sale of such photograph. What 
think you, sir? 

As to the alteration of the law, I think, to use an Irishism, the 
only alteration should be an addition, viz., to extend the principles 
of copyright to sculptors and sculptures.— Yours, etc., 


Cricklewood, N.W. GEOFFREY E. PEACHEY. 


— —— 


“THE TRADE." 


*SIR,—We all know Mr. Sutcliffe as an amiable gentleman and 
an able photographer. No doubt his bark is an infinite deal worse 
than his bite. He is also not of those photographers who assume 
the virtue of pictorialism though they have it not. But we merely 
human folk who take an intellectual and artistic pleasure in 
photography, whatever the medium the photographer may choose 
to express that which is in him, gaze with respectful amazement 
at Superman worshipping at the shrine of smudge and fudge, and 
dictating to us in the “I am Sir Oracle? vein as to what is and 
what is not fit for our approbation. 

It seems to me—and I am, after all, an observant young woman 
—that the great plate and paper making firms are not out for the 
benefit of their health. It is their sole aim and profit to give the 
public what the public wants. But apart from this utilitarian 
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aspect, does an up-to-date Don Quixote tilt at the really magni- 
ficent specimens of photographic art which are such a feature of 
the dealers’ shops to-day? I think that Mr. Sutcliffe, at all 
events, does. 

If so, would you permit me to clear the air a little by expressing 
a very strong view that whatever the standard of pictorialism may 
be—whatever may be the ultimate aim and goal of the earnest 
worker in any particular medium—the man who tells your readers 
that these pictures are not a standard of purest quality, the accom- 
plishment of which is a valuable stepping-stone to the highest 
achievement, is beating the wind and ploughing the sand, and 
there's an end on’t.—Yours, etc., 


Bow, E. 


QUEENIE HAZELL. 


—_———++4—____ 


The Tripod as an Alpenstock.—Easter Bank Holiday found the 
writer and a companion tramping from Reeth, in Yorkshire, to 
Barnard Castle, a distanze of fourteen good miles over moorland, 
rising to between 1,700 to 1,800 feet above sea-level. Each carried 
a rucksack containing a half-plute outfit and three double dark 
slides, besides sundry toilet necessaries. The day was very hot, 
and the climbing was at times very hard work, and it was sug- 
gested that an alpenstock would not have been an unnecessary 
luxury. ‘“‘ Necessity is the mother of invention," they say; and 
very soon the travellers were unstrapping their Houghton’s self- 
‘cocking tripods, and after re-strapping two of the three legs together 
again, were using the third leg, nearly fully extended, as an alpen- 
stock. The locking device effectually prevented any bending of the 
leg, and the two upper loose pieces of the ash tripod formed a 
comfortable and springy grasp for the hand, and many a time 
during the remainder of the journey was the idea voted a great 
success. 


King’s Heath and Moseley Photographic Society held their first 
exhibition on March 19, and in conjunction with the literary 
society a most enjoyable musical evening was afterwards spent. 
In a large entry in the open class, Mr. H. W. Rennie secured the 
silver medal with a delightful study of a mother and child, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Hush-a-bye," and the bronze medal was awarded to Mr. 
A. Roffey for a capital picture, “ Autumn.” Certificates were 
awarded to Mr. W. Howard Coley, for “ A Welsh Common " ; 
Mr. G. R. Faulkner, “ A Yorkshire Scene? ; W. H. Henman, 
* Evening Shadows," and A. V. Wilkinson, ‘‘ Norman Arches." 
The bronze medal in the novice class went to Miss G. Johnson 
for a very pretty woodland scene, “ Winter Sunlight," and 
certificate to Mr. G. S. Hazlewood for “ Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage." The very fine loan collection included works by 
Mrs. G. Panton, Messrs. W. A. Clark, J. C. Batkin, J. Page 
Croft, Arthur Marshall, W. T. Greatbach, A. Partridge, and 
other well-known exhibitors. 
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LTHOUGH it happens now and again that a 

snapshot exposure is slightly over-exposed, 

the majority of such exposures are considerably 

under-exposed, and to obtain the best results 
a special method should be employed in development. 

For the development of instantaneous exposures, 
made under favourable conditions—such as good light, 
a lens working at a fairly large aperture, and a rapid 
plate—the ordinary pyro-soda developer, without 
bromide, and diluted with an equal quantity of water, 
gives results equal to any developer I have tried; in 
fact, I always fancy that prints from the olive-green 
negative which it produces are richer in tone and 
more juicy than those made from the very clean nega- 
tives resulting from the use of the non-staining 
developers. 

When plates or films have been considerably under- 
exposed, the developer may be further diluted, and 
rather more than the normal amount of soda solution 
added; this will allow the shadow detail to appear before 
the high lights become unduly dense. The action will be 
rather slow, so that it is advisable to have the developing 
dish as far away from source of illumination as possible, 
or, better still, to keep the dish covered. When all the 
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INSTANTANEOUS EXPOSURES. 


Bv Percy J. SLATER. 
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detail is well out, the plate may still be very thin, but 
full density may be obtained in a few minutes by pouring 
off the solution, and applying a fresh lot of developer 
fairly strong in pyro. 

It is impossible to obtain a really good negative from 
gross under-exposure, but I always find pyro and soda 
give as much printable detail as more powerful agents, 
such as metol and rodinal. When very much under- 
exposed, the plate should be placed in the dish, and a 
quantity of the soda solution alone poured over it, 
allowing it to remain for a minute or two. A little of the 
pyro solution is then poured into the measure, and the 
soda solution added to it. The plate is then reflooded with 
the developer as mixed. By following this method of 
development, soft, well-graded negatives are produced 
from minimum exposures. 

When a large number of instantaneous exposures 
have to be dealt with, the stand method of development 
has much to recommend it. The great dilution of the 
solutions allows the details to appear before the high 
lights become unduly dense. Practically, any non- 
staining developer may be used for the purpose, but the 
agents generally recommended for trough development 
are glycin and rodinal. 


—  *———— 


THE MIRACULOUS CAMERA. 


XTRACT from a letter : —'* P.S.—By the bye, would you mind 

telling me what camera you use; I rather like your little 

photographs, and as I am going to buy one, I might as well gct 
the same sort." 


All photographers well know this writer, and that the request is 
a very usual one, made in all good faith, for the conviction that it 
is the camera which is entirely responsible for the work is a very 
deep-rooted one in the minds of the unphotographic. If we notice, 
it is generally the “ beautiful camera " that has taken the portraits, 
which, because of their diffusion, are called “so soft," and the 
credit of a well-exposed negative is given to “a very expensive 
lens, I suppose." 

In fact, there are a number of otherwise quite sane people who 
believe if they bought exactly the same kind of camera as some- 
one whose work they admire, they would immediately become most 
formidable rivals. 

It is strange how people believe they can buy a camera and the 
b to do good photographs at the same time. Why should 
they credit a camera with magic? To everything else they would be 
prepared to give a little study: even a pianola requires some prac- 
tice and learning; but they expect the price of the camera to 
include knowledge of exposure, experience in development, intui- 
tion in choice of subject, and general practical experience. Just a 
little unreasonable, surely? Then, if the magic does not work and 
the camera turn out a few failures, they are surprised and injured, 
for how can it be their fault if the sitter is not to be found on the 
plate, or a blur spoils their landscape, or their subject is grotesquely 
distorted? The only remedy for this disastrous state of things 


Central Technical College Photographic Society.—The second 
annual exhibition will be held at the College from May 28 to 30. 
Entries close May 16. There are six classes, Class VI. (colour 
photography) being open to non-students. The hon. ‘secretary is 
ae Paes M. Clougher, Central Technical College, Exhibition 

oad, S.W. 


By CARINE CADBY. 


seems to be to give up photography altogether, until they can 
afford a ‘‘ really good camera " and " very expensive lens." 

Very often, naturally, all interest in photography has evaporated 
before this is possible ; and if not, it would only mean further and 
still more bitter disappointment, for the good camera and * very 
expensive lens" are no more capable of miracles than the smaller 
one. 

How one longs to din into these people that it is the individual 
and not the camera who takes the photographs, and that, though 
a good camera and lens are useful for doing certain kinds of 
photography, they are by no means essential to the achieving of 
really good work ; and that a very expensive lens most often means 
only a very quick lens, and that an uncorrected, and therefore quite 
cheap, lens is capable of giving the pictorial effects they admire in 
landscape as well as in portrait work, and that a miraculous camera 
does not exist. 

One only wishes it did, for how gladly would one send to Paris 
for a camera that would do M. Demachy's wonderful work, and 
seek the wide world over for a lens to give Steichen effects! Alas! 
this is a sorry, prosaic world, and however high a price we are able 
to offer and however much trouble we are willing to take, we shall 
never find a miraculous camera. And there is only one road that 
leads to our destination, and that is the uphill one of learning and 
effort and experience, beset with pitfalls and strewn with obstacles. 
If we are alert, we can learn from others how to jump some of 
the pitfalls and dodge the obstacles, but it is we ourselves who have 
to tread the way step by step, and no miracles are going to happen, 
for the camera is just a little inanimate black box, and if there is 
any magic about, we must find it ourselves. 


+++ 


Change of Secretary.—Mr. J. Munro, having resigned the 
honorary secretaryship of the Wimbledon and District Camera 
Club, Mr. H. Brigden, 12, Montague Road, Wimbledon, who has 
hitherto acted as joint honorary secretary, is henceforth 
T: the whole of the duties connected with that 
office. 


April 16, 1907. 
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LANTERN SLIDE MAKING BY REDUCTION. Bv G. Dcxx. 


T the last monthly meeting of the Newton Heath Camera 

, Club a lecture was given on the above subject by the secre- 
tary. In the course of his lecture the lecturer remarked that it did 
not appear to be generally known to the less experienced lantern 
slide worker that slides can be made by reduction by following the 
mode of procedure of making enlargements in the ordinary en- 
larging lantern, the only difference being that the image is reduced 
instead of enlarged on the easel, the aid of any special apparatus 
in conjunction with same being unnecessary. It is, of course, re- 
quisite that the lantern used be provided with a suitable extension, 
as this is a necessity; but should this be found to be inadequate, it 
is quite a simple and easv matter to make an extension piece of 
cardboard, which fits on the front of the lantern, and into this is 
fixed the lens. As regards the lens employed, it is essential that 
this be of as short a focus as possible, as the shorter the focus the 
shorter the extension required. The lecturer said that a Cooke 
lens was ideal for the purpose (5 in. focus), but one of still shorter 
focus would be better still. 

Before proceeding to expose the lantern slide a ‘‘ focussing slide " 
is required, to ensure having the slides in correct register. This is 
merely a cover glass, on one side of which is pasted a sheet of thin 
white paper, and on this the focussing is done. The focussing 
slide is pinned up on to the enlarging easel by means of drawing 
pins, and the negative focussed up sharp on same. When sharp, 
cap the lens with the yellow cap, and in precisely the same spot 
pin up the sensitive lantern plate after removing the focussing 
slide. Now expose by uncapping the lens. As focussing is ren- 
dered somewhat difficult owing to the reduced size of the image on 
the screen, the Primus ruled focussing screens will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful, besides saving much time and trouble; or a suit- 
able screen can be made by merely photographing a sheet of reading 
matter and using the resulting negative in exactly the same 
manner. 

With reference to exposure, no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down, as this is entirely governed by several factors, viz., light 
used, speed of plate, density of negative, etc., etc.; but it will be 
found that after a few attempts it is quite an easy matter to calcu- 
late the exposure, the working conditions always being constant. 
With a Wellington and Ward’s lantern plate and an incandescent 
pens the lecturer found that 114 to 134 minutes gave a pleasing 

town. 


There are many advantages of this method of making slides, and 
the possibilities ıt places in the hands of the worker as regards 
modifving the results obtained are of great value to the pictorial 
slide maker. For instance, should it be desired to make a slide 
from a negative which has indications of clouds, but which are, 
however, far too dense to print out with the ordinary exposure, it is 
quite a simple matter to give the necessary exposure for the pic- 
ture, then to cover up all but the sky portion by means of a sheet 
of cardboard held between the lens and the slide, of course holding 
the cardboard well away from the slide in order to obtain a dif- 
fused shadow. By this method practically any exposure can be 
given to dense portions of negatives when making lantern slides 
from same. 

It will also sometimes be found necessary to shade a central 
portion of a negative, such as the face in a portrait. This can be 
done as follows:—Tear a piece of brown paper something after 
the shape of the part to be shaded; fasten this on to a piece of 
wire bv means of sealing wax or passe-partout strip. The same 
procedure as described above is followed, but a continuous move- 
ment of both wire and paper is absolutely necessary. 

There are also many wavs of printing in clouds from separate 
negatives, one of the best being to print the clouds on a separate 
slide, which is afterwards used as the cover glass. The following 
method is followed : —F'irst expose the lantern slide, develop, fix, 
and wash in the ordinary way; when dry, place this slide, after 
cleaning the glass side of same, film to film with another sensitive 
plate, and temporarily bind these together; this is now pinned on 
to the easel by means of the drawing pins, with the sensitive film 
of unexposed plate facing the lantern. The exposure is then 
made, and it is quite easy to follow the shape of the horizon when 
shading same during exposure. One of the advantages of this 
method of cloud printing is that any sized plates can be used in 
conjunction with each other. 

When a number of slides are required from one size of negative 
it is not necessary to focus each separate exposure; thus a great 
saving of time is obtained. 

Backed plates should always be used, as halation is very apt to 
occur by this method. The easel is generally covered with white 
paper, and it 1s always as, well to cover this with a sheet of dead- 
Rd paper, such as plates are wrapped 1n, besides backing the 
pilates. 


— M4———— 
DYE SOLUTIONS AND THEIR ACTION. - 


N a valuable paper read before the most recent technical meet- 

ing of the Royal Photographic Society, Mr. T. Thorne Baker, 
F.C.S., went very thoroughly into the question of colour sensitive- 
ness, and compared the effects of adding various dyes to the 
ordinary silver bromide emulsion. An interesting outcome of his 
researches is a theory of what he calls *'sensitiveness enhance- 
ment." Mr. Baker does not think it possible for any dye to confer 
colour sensitiveness on a plate which does not already possess 
latent colour sensitiveness. In other words, a dye can merely 
augment, it cannot create, colour sensitiveness. His theory of 
" sensitiveness enhancement" was supported by some curves, which 
he called the curves of enhancement of colour sensitiveness, repre- 
senting the difference in sensitiveness between bathed and unbathed 
plates. 

In speaking of the addition of silver nitrate and ammonia to 
dves, Mr. Baker said that in his opinion diazo black, when used 
with silver nitrate and ammonia, might take the place of pina- 
cvanol in spectographv and three-colour work, for under such con- 
ditions it gave a red sensitiveness practically equal to pinacyanol, 
and a green sensitiveness even more intense, while it had the 
advantage of being very much cheaper. Mr. Baker has also been 
successful in using benzo green and benzo blue with silver nitrate 
and ammonia, but he warned the workers that the use of benzo 
green in the summer time was not advisable on account of resulting 
fogs on the plate, unless the work could be carried out in a 
laboratory with a temperature not exceeding forty degrees Fahr. 
His general conclusion was that any aniline or other dye was 
capabie of enhancing the sensitiveness of silver bromide to a portion 
of the spectrum, and all dyes which in the ordinary way gave 
slight sensitiveness, however, showed distinctly greater action when 
used in conjunction with ammonia and silver nitrate. 

A part of Mr. Baker's paper was devoted to a description of 
his sensitometer for X-rays, and X-ray workers may like to learn 
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Hackney Photographic Society.—The yearly session of the 
society will commence on Mav 1, and any photographer thinking 
of joining is invited to attend during April; the meetings are 
held on Tuesday evenings, at 8 p.m., at the Pembury Hotel, 


of his method. He uses a piece of thick lead sheet, pierced with 
twelve square holes, and coats over the first hole one thickness 
of gelatine emulsion of lead iodide, over the second hole two 
thicknesses, and so on up to twelve. Then, if examined with the 
fluorescent screen, the sheet showed twelve squares ranging in 
luminosity from very bright to almost complete visual extinction. 
By logarithmic laws the relative quantity of light which acts on the 
plate through each square can be determined. The sensitometer 
is placed over the plate, and the X-ray tube is fixed a certain 
distance above the plate, and the exposure given, 

After the reading of the paper before the society, a communica- 
tion was read from Mr. E. J. Wall, who was not himself present, 
in which he attempted to traverse almost all the statements con- 
tained in the paper, asserting that what was true in it was not 
new, and what was new was not true. Mr. Wall’s paper, which 
was nearly as long as Mr. Baker’s original paper, and was a very 
acrimonious contribution, was received in silence by the members, 
who prefer to adopt the methods of the class-room rather than 
those of the debating society. If Mr. Baker’s feelings were at 
all wounded by Mr. Wall’s criticisms, it must have been sufficient 
consolation to hear such an authority as Mr. C. E. K. Mees say 
that Mr. Wall had evidently missed some of the most important 
points in a paper which might turn out to be of great value in 
enlarging our knowledge of colour sensitiveness. Mr. Mees warned 
intending experimenters against the use of expensive dyes. He 
said that he had found samples of dyes containing sixty per cent. 
of sodium sulphate, or a similar percentage of sodium chloride, 
and he believed there was nothing to guarantee that a dye had 
not got “hypo” mixed with it. Mr. Baker also laid stress on the 
necessity of getting pure dves. He thought it sufficient, however, 
to recrvstallise his dves two or three times, and he did not think 
he had such a quantity of inorganic chemicals as was mentioned 


by Dr. Mees. 
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Amherst Road, Hackney—close to Hackney Downs Station, on 
the G.E.R. The hon. secretary, Mr. W. Selfe, 7o, Paragon 
Road, Hacknev, will be pleased to furnish any information 
respecting membership to those who desire it. 
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W. BUTCHER AND SONS' "PRIMUS" NATURE POSTCARDS. 


TE embodiment of a new and enterprising idea reaches us 
from W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, in the shape of the “Primus” Nature Postcards, for 
the transmission of photographs through the post. They have 
a series of twelve embossed designs on the one side, in various 
art colours, and on the reversed side is white card printed with 
the usual postal matter, and with a space left for correspondence, 
etc. 

Some of the designs will take the full 


quarter-plate size, 


whereas others are circular, oval, or oblong, to suit the subject. 

These cards will be found most suitable under the new postal 
regulations for the transmission of photographs. 

The postcards are supplied in packets of 15 at 6d., 36 at Is., 
or they can be bought in bulk at 2s. 6d. per roo, or 22s. 6d. per 
1,000. They are certainly very attractive, and will be 
found both cheap and effective, and we can highly recommend 
them to those who like to send their own mounted prints with 
a postcard reverse through the post to their friends. 


—— M *——— —- 


BUTLER'S PATENT SWINCAM TRIPOD POINTS. 


M. BUTLER, of 2o, Crosby Road, Southport, sends us 

a sample of his new patent Swincam Adjustable Tripod 
Points, which, by simply withdrawing the spikes usually found 
in tripod legs, can be fixed to their place and the swivel points 
got into full use. This device is calculated to do away with 
the annoyances and failures caused by the slipping of the 
tripod legs when working on rocks, stone floors, and smooth 


surfaces generally. We should imagine that this small inven- 
tion will bring a very large amount of comfort and convenience 
to stand camera workers. 

The price of a set of three swivel points, with a gimlet of 
correct size, enabling the purchaser to fix them himself without 
disturbing the existing brass ferrules, is ros. 6d.—either at any 
dealer's or on application as above. 


—— M 44-————— 


MATTOS, LTD.: 


T the Modern Gallery in Bond Street during the last days of 

March the press and public were invited to see an exhibition 
of works done on 'Mattos paper and materials, and to view a de- 
monstration of methods of toning by the inventor. 

By this printing process the ordinary negative which yields a 
bald and unattractive print on P.O.P., will give a picture which 
in some measure resembles a mezzotint or a photogravure. For 
in colour, surface, and in richness of tonality there is much in 
common with a fine Mattos print and a high-class photogravure. 

Not only are the Mattos prints good, but they are so easy to 
make that no one need hesitate to use the process, for it requires 
no difficult apprenticeship. Anyone can turn out good prints with 
it, and it is, according to the inventor, Mr. Leuthardt-Thornton, 
impossible to get double or other faulty tones. His demonstration 
certainly showed that there was not the slightest difficulty to be 
expected in obtaining some exquisitely rich tones which might at 
will be varied from a delightful velvety warm black to a glowing 
sepia-like brown. 

There has always been a great longing to apply photographs to 
the hundred and one kinds of decoration of furniture, draperv, 
and dress, but until now various minor reasons have prevented the 
public at large and the makers of decorated articles from freely 
using the camera for this purpose. It was fully demonstrated by 
the prints shown and the actual printing operations carried out 


DEMONSTRATION AT THE MODERN GALLERY. 


that Mattos, Ltd., have succeeded in perfecting a process which 
places at our disposal a remarkably efficient method of printing 
direct on to many kinds of fabrics, ranging from satin to linen, 
Japanese vellum and wood. 

It is needless to sav that for the ornamentation of fans, screens, 
fancy boxes, d’oyleys, lamp shades, cushions, panels, and number- 
less similar articles, the Mattos photographic printing process 
should have a great commercial future. 

With regard to the manipulations, it may be stated for the benefit 
of the amateur that they are perfectly simple. The instructions for 
the making of the gold and platinum baths are given with each 
packet of paper or sensitised material, and for black tones a short 
stay, say from three to five seconds, in the gold bath, followed 
bv toning in the platinum bath to a rich brown colour, will, on 
fixation and drying, give a pure black. Longer immersion in the 
gold before the platinum bath will give pure sepia tones. A com- 
bined bath of gold and platinum is available, and the formula is 
given in the instructions. 

The procedure for sensitised materials is precisely the same as 
for paper, except that wood requires an immersion of at least half 
an hour in the fixing bath. 

We are very much pleased with the tones and surfaces of these 
papers, and hope, after further experiments, to refer to their possi- 
bilities again. 


——— ——*————— 


"THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT." By J. C. H. Wallsgrove. 


Tos little book is a plain and helpful discussion of the best 
methods to pursue in starting a photographic branch in connec- 
tion with an existing business; it deals with the influence of locality 
in this branch of trade, gives hints on the selection of stock (a 
very necessary subject to understand when perishable and de- 
teriorating goods like some of the photographic papers, etc., are 
concerned), advice as to suitable cameras to stock, and a list of 
sundries that are sure to be called for. 

The subject of mounts and albums comes in for attention, and 
wise advice is given as to the kinds of stock that go off the quickest, 
while the question of providing a dark-room for customers is dealt 


with, especially as a means of attracting business to the shop. 
As it often happens that the originator of a photographic branch 
has to start with a very small amount of personal knowledge of the 
subject, part 2 contains full instructions in the matters of primary 
importance to a beginner, without which he would be unable to 
make headway in knowledge and practice; formule are given, and 
all the different simple operations fully and clearly explained. 
This little book can be sent gratis and post free, on receipt of 
business card, from Hands and Co., manufacturing chemists, 
Bletchley, and its full title is ‘‘ The Photographic Department : 
Inception and Management. udi 
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NOTIONS OF 


Mr. Chapman Jones, writing in Knowledge for April, 
discusses the recent experiments of Dr. M. Wilderman on 
photo-electric currents, or such electric currents as are 
produced when light shines upon one or both of two con- 
ducting surfaces immersed in a liquid, but M. Wilderman, 
speaking generally, considers that local heating is a chief 
factor in the production of such currents. 

As bearing on the matter, Mr. Chapman Jones comments 
on the distinction—or one may say the absence of real 
distinction—between light and radiant heat. He says :—“ Ot 
course, radiant energy of a given wave length is not sup- 
posed to be divisible into two parts of different characters, 
but it seems that the disturbance it causes shows itself 
partly as heat, which in turn produces an electromotive 
force, while part produces an electromotive force directly, 
without the intervention of heat. The word ‘light’ is 
rather an unfortunate term in this connection, because, as 
commonly understood, it is an effect upon the optic nerve, 
and the limitation of the sensitiveness of our eyes does 
not enter into this matter at all. When a red screen was 
interposed in the path of the light, the resulting red light 
gave about three-fourths of the heating effect of the un- 
screened light, and only a very small proportion of that 
due to light at a constant temperature. In these changes, 
the amount of chemical change is so minute that it would 
take about thirtv years to separate by decomposition a 
milligramme of silver. Such an arrangement as described 
constitutes a true galvanic cell, but it differs from ordinary 
galvanic cells in being a galvanic combination only so long 
as it is exposed to light, and in gradually developing its 
maximum electro-motive force in the presence of light, and 
gradually losing it when the light is withdrawn." 


The Alkali in the Developer. 

A research. by the Lumière Brothers and Seyewetz (Photo- 
graphische Mitteilungen, 1907, p. 89) has led them to the follow- 
ing conclusions :—(1) Caustic alkalies may replace each other 
in molecular proportions. (2) Carbonates do not replace each 
other in molecular proportions, carbonate of potassium being 
more active than sodium carbonate, notwithstanding the higher 
molecular weight of potassium. 


The Three Paths in Development. 

Three, indeed four, more or less distinct methods of applying 
the developer are in current use, and three of these are con- 
sidered in an article on ‘‘ Various Methods in Development," to 
be found on p. 49 of the Pholographische Mitteilungen for the 
present year. First and foremost there is the usual method, in 
which the exposed plate is laid in a dish, developing solution 
of normal strength poured on, and the dish is rocked until the 
development is complete. This has the advantage of rapidity, 
and for correctly exposed plates scarcely leaves anything to be 
desired. Next we have the so-called stand development, a 
method which may be described as a long soaking in a much 
diluted developing solution, and it is suggested that in the event 
of incorrect exposure the unskilled person may obtain a better 
result by this method than by the first method. Further, and 
in case of under exposure, the contrast is less pronounced when 
stand development is employed. In the third place, the so- 
called plane development of Walter is considered, this method con- 
sisting in covering the plate with an even layer of rather weak 
developing solution, leaving the dish at rest for from half an 
hour to two hours, this being specially for contrasty landscapes. 
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ÜGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 


THE WEER. 


Mr. E. W. Barlow with a 4} in. refractor has secured a 
remarkably interesting photograph of the great sunspot 
group of February 13 last, and this photograph enlarged 
3 diameters, or to 63 inches, appears as a process repro- 
duction on p. 80 of Knowledge for April. The group shown 
consisted of a large leader and a scattered rear spot with 
an extensive intermediate stream, showing a spiral develop- 
ment.  Roughly speaking, the group covers an area about 
140,000 miles in length, or parallel to the solar equator, 
and 60,000 miles in breadth, but in addition a large double 
spot some 200,000 miles to the west is shown, this being 
a return of the January group. As bearing on terrestrial 
phenomena with relation to sunspots, Mr. Barlow says: 
* On Saturday, February 9, when the large spot was 
crossing the central meridian, a great magnetic storm was 
recorded, beginning at 2.30 p.m., and lasting until six a.m. 
on Sunday. This storm was the most violent one ex- 
perienced since that of October 31, 1903, and seriously 
affected telegraphic instruments. A very fine aurora was 
seen in the evening of the oth over the greater portion of 
the British Isles.” 

An ordinary terrestrial eyepiece with an erector, as fitted 

to the small tourist telescopes, makes, as is pointed out in 
the English Mechanic, a remarkably convenient low-power 
hand microscope, and one specially deserving a place in 
the photographer’s equipment, the long slender tube giving 
a convenient distance, so that the head does not obstruct the 
light. Similarly the same type of eyepiece is especially 
convenient for use as a focussing eyepiece, the erector being 
an essential in both cases, as without it the eyepiece could 
not be brought sufficiently forward for distinct vision, owing 
to the field lens. 
The writer, in urging the necessity of an accurate levelling of the 
plate in the dish, so that the layer of developing solution shall 
be equal, appears to lose sight of Colson’s confined development 
of some years ago, a method practically equivalent to Walter’s 
plane development, but without the inconvenience of this latter. 
To develop by confined development, the plate is placed in the 
dish, weak developer is poured on, two strips of thin glass or 
cardboard are laid on opposite edges of the plate, and a plain 
glass is laid on these, so as to cut off a slice of the developing 
solution. In the case of considerable over-exposure no distance 
pieces are used, but a thin film of developer is enclosed between 
the sensitive film and the plain glass. The two plates can then 
be lifted out of the dish, and the progress of the development 
watched. By repeating the process the utmost control is 
realised. 


A Convenient Magazine Back for Composite Helio. 
chromy. 

In the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society (1907, 
p. 122) there is figured and described an ingenious shifting back, 
by which the necessary plates and screens for composite helio- 
chromy can be brought into position with the utmost rapidity. On 
a long frame, which may be attached to anv camera, two magazines 
slide, one with the stock of plates, while the other is empty at the 
commencement, and is intended to receive the exposed plates. A 
system of grooves and carriers actuated by a lever brings each 
plate in succession from the magazine for stock to the exposing 
station, and after exposure: transfers it to the receiver. Naturally 
the plates are arranged in sequences of three, and the colour 
screens are changed automatically by the lever mechanism. 


B 


E have received from James Woolley, Sons and Co., Ltd., 
of Victoria Bridge, Manchester, a copy of their Photographic 
Handbook and Catalogue. As its name implies, this is not merely 
a catalogue (it is a fairly extensive one, with a long list of cameras 
of all kinds, papers, plates, and accessories), but also a small 
handbook of photography, teaching the intending photographer 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK AND 
CATALOGUE. 


what he will have to purchase and its price, finding or selecting 
à camera according to his special needs, and starting him well on 
his way. This excellent little publication can be had gratis bv 
sending a postcard to the firm at the above address, and those who 
omit to avail themselves of the opportunity will lose something 
worth having. 


EET 
THE LETO MATT CREAM CRAYON SELTONA PAPER. 


ESSRS. THE LETO PHOTO MATERIALS CO., LTD., 

have sent us a sample packet of their new matt cream 
crayon Seltona paper, which gives fime sepia tones by simple 
fixation and fine warm blacks in anv of the usual platinum toning 
solutions, such as the Scaloid platinum, obtainable from the same 
firm. 

The method of working the matt cream cravon Seltona does not 
materially differ from that employed in working the other Leto 
Seltona brands. The paper is washed rapidly for a minute or 
two in several changes of clean water, and placed in a bath of 
hypo 2 oz., water 20 oz., to which a pinch of bicarbonate of soda 
has been added. Fixation requires from twelve to fifteen minutes. 
For dark brown, purple, and blue tones the print should be 
immersed after the preliminary washing in a solution of salt 1 oz., 
water 12 02., or, if it be inconvenient to measure, four good tea- 
spoonfuls, in half-pint of water. After a rinse in clean water, the 
prints are fixed as above. 

If darker and bluer tones are required, the prints are placed 
direct into the salt solution without previous washing. 

We obtained fine sepia tones by the simple hypo bath; the 
prints were clear and clean, and all the detail showing. This 


should be a fine paper for the amateur or professional seeking a 
medium that will bring out all there is in the negative. It will 
also yield him tones so rich and clean that he will be amply 
satisfied in that respect. 

We had also an opportunity of testing the improvements which 
have been made in the manufacture of matt and glossy Seltona 
during the last few years. We used the samples to make some 
prints for reproduction, and could desire no better medium; they 
had clear and abundant detail, with fine brown and purple tones, 
according to treatment, and were excellent for the purpose. We 
can heartily recommend this paper, and with the revived interest 
in collodion papers on the part of both amateurs and professionals, 
the cream crayon, as well as the ordinary Seltona brands, should 
be in great demand during the coming season. 

It may be well to add that the prices of Seltona are the same 
as usual—22 pieces quarter-plate, for 1s.; ro pieces half-plate, rs. ; 
6 pieces whole plate, 1s.; or on card of postcard thickness, 20, 9, 
and 5$ pieces respectively. The card is to be specially recom- 
mended where a difficulty is found in the mounting, as it is stout 
enough for use alone, and we all know the exceedingly nice feeling 
of a stiff enough unmounted print. 


———— e ——— 


BARNET OYSTER 


LLIOTT AND SONS, LTD., of Barnet, Herts, have added 

to their long list of papers yet another—the Oyster-Shell Gas- 
light Paper, for which it is claimed that it has a power of giving 
half-tone and softness of image quite remarkable in a gaslight 
paper. 

The paper is to be treated much as other gaslight papers, opened, 
if desired, in a lighted room, so long as the direct rays do not fall 
on it, and the distance from the light at which the packet is opened 
is over 6 ft. The exposure for this paper is given, at six inches 
from a 5 Bray gas-burner or a 16 c.c. incandescent electric lamp, 
as from forty to eighty seconds, but from our experience, until 
the paper is known, we strongly recommend the ong exposure. 
As in other gaslight papers, if the exposure be ample, there will 
be found no difficulty in getting good results, but under-exposure 
and consequently prolonged development are fatal to good results, 
and the Company warn workers that the exposure must be adjusted 
to the developer, so that forcing may not be necessary. 

Two formula are given as being particularly suited to this paper. 


No. 1 Developer, for bright prints with cold black tones— 


Water cherie eis tenes vio Lagu deu eau stadio uds 10 Oz. 
Melor eer 8 gr. 
Hydroquinone ......... eese neret eed 30 gr. 
Soda sulphite: 1... rice ee eene gen bred ede 350 gr 
Soda. CGUTDORALO- io eoeeismer dee doe ita a eui at da Fora 300 gr. 
Pot: -Bromide 21:5: oerte ert Io E te o pei aT 3 gr. 


The ingredients should be dissolved in the order named. 


Rochdale Amateur Photographic Society.—On April 10 the 
formal opening of the Society's new rooms at the Tower, York- 
shire Street, took place, the ceremony being performed by Lieut.- 
Colonel Fishwick, J.P. A dark-room and enlarging lantern have 


SHELL GASLIGHT PAPER. 


No. 2 Developer, for soft prints of a black tonc— 
Rodinal I part. 


30 parts. 


The acid fixing bath is recommended, preferably that made up 
with metabisulphite, thus : — 


Cees 09a48080608-^-.*9809069000609002062090002092600ce0090909090560€9 


HYPO ——————— M 3 oz. 
Metabisulphite sóda .::::.: 2 tero prt coeaitignenseastine lq oz. 
| pog c E 20 02. 


A feature in the instructions is the directions given for getting 
contrasty prints from flat negatives, or soft prints from contrasty 
negatives, which, though not new of course to experts, will be 
found very useful to the beginner in gaslight printing, and 
materially aid him in getting good results from negatives of a 
widely different character. 

We have taken many prints on Oyster-Shell, and hold that its 
claims to give half-tone and softness of detail where required are 
fully justified. Here we have a gaslight paper with as much plav 
as a bromide, and which may be varied indefinitely to suit almost 
any negative. 

The usual tones obtained by the Barnet sepia toner on their 
bromide papers can be also got on Oyster-Shell Gaslight, so that 
if the grey tone be objected to, a beautiful permanent sepia-brown 
is easily obtainable. 

The prices of this paper are on a par with those which prevail 
with other gaslight papers, and are therefore astonishingly 
cheap. 


been provided, and an excellent programme of outings has been 
arranged for the summer. Full particulars as to membership may 
be obtained from the honorary secretary, 38, Emma Street, 
Rochdale. 
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SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxx 
s2, Long Acre, London, W.C, 


Red Tones on P.O.P. 


Please tell me how to pet 


P.O.P. 

It is almost impossible to get such tones by the 
use of ordinary baths; but we have noted that in 
1898 a French writer published the fact that ordi- 
nary P.O.P. toned with gold to a purple colour 
could be transformed to bright carmine red by 
immersion in the following bath, used after toning 
and fixing : — 


bright red tones on 
CÆSAR. 


ordinary 


Mercuric chloride 


c EDU I Er. 
Table Salbe epecetusst ut cess OI ee CERERI IE EUER 20 ,, 
Water sco insertas kou aa op ess ida oci dates 8 oz. 


It is said that the results thus obtained are quite stable after wash- 
ing without further fixation. 


Preparing Temporary Supports for Carbon Prints. 


Should be glad if you would give, through your columnas, a 
method for preparing temporary supports for the carbon 
process: (1) On paper, (2) on ground opal glass. aae 


(1 and 2) Whatever the composition of the temporary support, 
it must be slightly waxed to enable the carbon image to leave it 
readily and attach itself to the permanent support when re- 
quired ; the following makes a useful mixture for the purpose : — 


Yellow resil: erectos eesxo iip Ruan Seat Lait eria 36 gr. 
Yellow beeswax core te ene E Ee vele tes I2: 3, 
Eiber ccm 2 OZ 


A little of the waxing preparation must be applied to the metal 
support and smeared all over with a pad of lint or soft linen 
and then polishing well with another piece. You must allow 
sufficient time, after preparation, for the solvents to fully 
evaporate. 


Developer for Gaslight Prints. 


Can you suggest a substitute for metol as a developer for gas- 
light prints? TRILEX. 


We presume you mean for rapid deveiopment by dim gaslight. 
Tf that is the fact, you will find the following satisfactory : — 


POM 60 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ................. eene I Oz. 
Water secre nce tenets EI ee ea 16 ,, 
Potassium bromide .......cccccceerescereeeeseeeenees © 1 gr. 


Apply this developer with a tuft of cotton wool at a distance of 
about 10 ft. from the gas-jet. The image comes out almost in- 
stantly, and will soon become uniform. It can then be rinsed and 
fixed in the usual way. Most operators prefer to use an acid fixing 
bath before the final washing. 


Registration of Trade Mark. 


Can you oblige by informing me how I can get the enclosed 
label registered as a trade mark or copyright, so as to prevent 
rival preparations being offered for sale; or is it necessary to 
take out a patent? H. G. 


We should not attempt to register the label, but simply apply 
for registration of the word “ ." You will have to apply to 
your post office for a copy of Trade Mark Application Form 
“T.M. No. 2," which will cost you 10s.; at the same time you 
must ask for four (free) copies of “ Form T.M. No. 3.” You will 
see how to fill in the forms, which must then be sent to the regis- 
trar in accordance with the instructions printed on the forms. As 
we presume *' ? is an anti-corrosive, you will find that the cor- 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FRER, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
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Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST, 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 


, and addressed to the Editor, 
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rect class in which to register it is Class I. In fill- 
ing out the form you will 


apply for registration in 
“Class 17^ on i 


respect of ''anti-corrosives and 
the like included in this class.” In course of 
time you will receive a notice, unless there is 
opposition, that the mark is about to be 

Patent Journal. You will then have to send an electro of the 
word, and the final registration will cost you a further Zr. 
Registration will not prevent other people bringing out preparations 
for the same purpose, but will prevent the use of your own par- 
ticular word. If the preparation is an unusual one, you could, of 


course, patent it, but we think a good trade mark is better protec- 
tion, and much cheaper. 


Warm-Toned Bromides by Development. 


I know that it is much cheaper to secure sepia tones on bromide 
paper by using a toning bath on an ordinary print, and the 
example given by the Vanguard Company is striking; but I am 
interested in securing such tones by direct development. I 
have tried a good many formula, but have not been altogether 
successful. I am told that it will be necessary to use an iron 
salt; but, wishing to avoid its messiness, I have been conduct- 
ing my experiments with hydroquinone. Please suggest a 
developer for experiment. C. W. A. 


You will not be able to produce satisfactory tones with hydro- 
quinone, using any of the present formula. If you start with an 
iron developer as a basis, and overcome your scruples, you will pro- 
bably be pleased with the results of the following developer : — 


advertised in the 


AS ALEK Vost asi nisin cresageas R 1,000 parts. 
Potassium oxalate (neutral) .......... 330 » 

B= Water orioenare a AR 1,000 parts. 
Potassium chloride ...................... 130  , 

CW AEE: m 500 parts. 
Iron sulphate ....................... eese 24  , 
Citric acid odis er bad tees oed 2 ds 
Potassium bromide ........... deiak 2 
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For use, mix 20 parts of A, 5 parts of B, and s parts of C. By 
increasing the quantity of B the tone becomes a reddish brown. 


Pyro-Soda Developer. 


Will you kindly give me a formula for pyro-soda? I saw one 
about six weeks ago in THE A. P., but could not find the 
paper. I wish to make the solutions up myself. Could I have 
the solutions in such strength that four drams of the pyro and 
four drams of soda make up to two ounces of water? 

A. W. 


We know of nothing better for pvro-soda than the Stanley for- 
mula, which is as follows: — 


br E 80 oz. 
Sulphurie acid (C P.) krsio iai I dr. 
PITO auautesipue tear saa uns A Pe Ep tenes I OZ. 

Add the acid drop by drop to the water, and then add the pyro. 
B.—Washing soda 12: ve RIO Ru ens . 6 oz. 
Sulphite of soda .............. eee 6 5; 
Water lO auceeerimn S Sos RUEDE DAP RIP ARUT qo MEM 80 ,, 


For normal use, mix equal parts of A and B. Bromide may be 
added -when developing over-exposures. You can make the solu- 
tions more concentrated, if you wish to do so, by reducing the 
quantity of water in the original formula, and adding water when 
making up the normal developer from the stock solutions. If you 
wish 40 oz. of water in each solution, instead of 8o oz., the direc- 
tions will be as follows : — 


P ———H———— 4 dr. 
Bo Grea a Pt PUEDES LN 4 » 
Water (to make 2 oz.) ............... ME. EN 
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HE above society held its annual general meeting on April 3 

last. The secretarial and the treasurer's reports, which were 
adopted, showed the membership to be about 200. The treasurer's 
accounts showed a slight loss on the working of the society for the 
year, chiefly owing to heavy purchases of books, etc., for the 
library. The hon. excursion secretary reported the increasing 
popularity of the excursions. 

The hon. treasurer then brought forward a motion that, owing 
to the great expense incurred by the society in awarding silver 
plaques at the annual exhibition, in future bronze plaques only be 
awarded in all classes except the gold medal class. This motion 
was adopted unanimously. Mr. E. G. Ruckes then brought for- 
ward a motion that the committee insert in exhibition entry. forms 
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the condition that no signature, monogram, or mark should appear 
on the front of exhibits which would disclose the identity of the 
exhibitor, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed and Mr. H. Creighton Beckett 
spoke against making anv such arbitrary. condition, as suggesting 
it was questioning the probity of the judges, Dr. Evershed remark- 
ing that a fancy monogram often gave balance to a composition, 
and he would not care to purchase an unsigned work. The motion, 
upon being put to the vote, was lost. 

Mr. W. Calder Marshall was elected president for the ensuing 
year, and Mr. W. Llewellyn White hon. treasurer, Mr. Gideon 
Clarke, ror, Calbourne Road, Balham, S.W., being hon. secretary. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the officers and committee 
for their work during the past vear. 


—— --—-$44—-—- — 


GLASGOW SOUTHERN PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


OUNDED in tgor to meet the needs particularly of photo- 
graphers dwelling on the southern bank of Father Clyde, this 
association has increased in vigour with its years. At 169, Eglin- 
ton Street, where the sixth annual exhibition was held last week, 
the members now have all the conveniences of an up-to-date photo- 
graphic club, including free use of fully-equipped dark-rooms, with 
two enlarging lanterns and a reading-room. 
The exhibition, which was opened on the evening of March 23 
by Mr. W. H. Wilson, president of the association, is ahead of 


those of former vears in point of quality. The open classes have 
attracted exhibitors from a wide area, resulting in pictures of high 
pictorial merit being shown, while the confined classes testify to 
the steady advance made in pictorial quality by the members. 

The judging was in the hands of Mr. Archibald Cochrane, Barr- 
head, with the exception of the championship cup competition, 
which was judged by Mr. J. Craig Annan, who awarded the cup 
to Mr. D. M. Filshill for his picture, * Evening Calm.” 

We regret we have not space to publish the long list of awards. 


e 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


ARTICULARS are to hand of the twenty-second gathering 

and annual meeting of the Photographic Convention, which 
will be held this vear at Hereford, from July 15 to 20, Mr. Alfred 
Watkins, J.P., presiding. The programme includes excursions 
to Weobly, Pembridge, Ludlow, Stokesay, Goodrich, etc.,; whilst 
Hereford with its cathedral, and the lovely Wye Valley, of which 
itis the centre, offer a charming prospect for the Convention week, 
and the hon. secretary, Mr. F. A. Bridge, East Lodge, Dalston, 
N., will be pleased to furnish particulars of membership, etc., to 
any who apply. 


— ——— —**- 


Messrs. A. E, Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn 
Circus, state that they have now received a supply of show cards 
for the “ Argo" paper, and will be pleased to send specimens of 
these to dealers for exhibition. 


We learn that Mr. W. IIume, who has been established in a 
photographic business at 1, Lothian Street, Edinburgh, for twenty- 
seven years, is now removing to more commodious premises just 
opposite (No. 14); and he is taking this opportunity of offering 
some splendid bargains in the way of enlargers, the prices being 
extremely low to clear. Photographers in need of apparatus of 
this kind would do well to obtain particulars and prices from Mr. 
Hume. 


The United Stereoscopic Society.—' The result of the annual 
competition is as follows. Best stereogram in set : —Silver medal: 
Victor. Selb, 42, Rue des Drapiers, Brussels. Bronze medals: 
Class A, S. W. Shore, Barnsbury, N., and W. T. Furniss, 
Sheffield; Class B, J. C. Dancer, Manchester; Class C, A. J. 
Snow, Walthamstow; Class D, A. T. Mole, West Hampstead. 
Hon. mention: A: V. Selb and F. Low; B: A. T. Mole; C: 
Victor Selb; D: T. Lambert. 


The Service Company, Ltd., 292 and 293, High Holborn, Lon- 
don, W.C., announce an exhibition of photographic apparatus at 
their premises from April 15 to 29. Apparatus by all the principal 
makers will be on view, and a fine opportunity is thus furnished 
for comparing merits and making a selection. 


Imperial Orthochrome Plates.—Just wherein lies the superiority 
of an orthochromatic plate and how its good qualities may be 
taken advantage of are set forth in an exceptionally clear and 
instructive manner in a booklet issued gratis by the Imperial Drv 
Plate Company, and this can be obtained direct or through any 
dealer, and anyone who has any doubt about the matter should 
obtain and read this little book. It is pointed out that by the use 
of Orthochrome plates a great deal of retouching and toning down 
are done away with, whilst superior results will be obtained if a 
deep filter be used in conjunction with Orthochrome plates. It is 
further claimed that for all purposes these plates and a light filter 
will give a definition which cannot be equalled by an ordinary 
plate; and in case the photographer raise the objection that he 
does not want to burden himself with another variety of plate, he 
should be reminded that, used in the ordinary way and without a 
light filter, the orthochromatic plate offers no disadvantage. The 
nature and position of the filter or coloured screen are dealt with. 
Dark-room hints are given, and developing formule, with several 
half-tone reproductions of results obtained on the plate in question. 


Fulham Camera Club.—We understand that Mr. H. S. Head is 
reorganising this club, and will be glad to hear from anyone who 
would like to join. A considerable number of the original members 
ot the club have already communicated with Mr. Head. We hope 
all our readers who live in this district will assist in making the 
new Fulham Camera Club very successful. Mr. Head's address is 
7; Bowerdean Street, Fulham, S.W. 


Edinburgh and Midlothian Competitive Industrial Exhibition is 
announced to be held in Edinburgh from October 17 to 26, 1907, 
and amongst the vast variety of industries, arts, and crafts to be 
represented, photographv is mentioned. A handsome pianoforte 
and /400 in cash are offered as prizes. Particulars from Mr. A. T. 
Hutchinson, 15, Leith Street, Edinburgh. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


NDER the auspices of the International 

Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 

Gravers, subscriptions are being gathered 

to furnish a suitable International 

memorial to James McNeill Whistler; and 

Monsieur Rodin, Mr. Whistler’s friend 

and successor as president of the International Society, 

has consented to carry out the work. A site on Cheyne 

Walk, Chelsea, near where Whistler had worked and 

died, has been allotted to the statue by the London 

County Council. It is sought to raise £2,000, towards 

which the Society will contribute 4.500, and should 

sufficient money be subscribed, replicas of the memorial 

will be erected in Paris and in the United States of 

America. The hon. secs. are Messrs. William Hein- 

mann, 21, Bedford Street, Strand, and Joseph Pennell, 
14, Buckingham Street, Strand. 
& & & 

Too late for insertion in our columns last week we 
received particulars of a photographic competition, 
organised by the Tribune, entries for which closed 
vesterdav, but from April 29 to May 4 the pictures sent 
in wil constitute an exhibition in the Tribune 
Rendezvous, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. In 
addition there will be a display of the latest cameras 
and apparatus, and demonstrations of new processes, 
etc. & e & 

The annual exhibition of the East Sussex Arts Club 
takes place May 20 to June 1 in the Central Hall, 
Hastings. Drawings, paintings, and photographs are 
invited, a gold medal being offered for the last-named. 
Exhibits must be delivered unpacked at the Hall 
between 9 and 12 a.m. on May 27. Exhibitors send- 
ing from a distance can arrange with the Society’s 
agents, Mr. H. F. Mann, Wellington Place, Hastings, 
or Mr. J. Dowling, 42a, Robertson Street, Hastings. 
The judges will be Messrs. Darent Harrison, E. Leslie 
Badham, R.B.A., and A. Horsley Hinton. Further 
particulars, entry forms, labels, etc., may be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Miss Watson, Deveral Hurst 


Studio, Decham Avenue, St. Leonards-on-Sea, not 


later than May 18. 
& & & 

On the following page we publish a letter of enquiry 
regarding Messrs. R. and J. Beck’s new lens, the 
Isostigmar, this letter being one of manv letters on the 
same subject. For some vears we have made a special 
feature of exhaustive reports on, and trials of, new 
lenses, these reports being made by a well-known expert 
in optical matters. In these reports we have always 
endeavoured to clearly indicate in what particular in- 
stances each new lens may be more notably useful to 
our readers, and we systematically avoid such unmean- 
ing phrases as ‘‘best of all.” As regards the 
Isostigmar of Messrs. Beck, all we can say at present is 
that the firm has not sent one to us for trial. 


e o & 


In the Evening Standard we find an appreciative note 
as to the educational services which may be rendered 
by the cinematograph, or the services which it may ren- 
der to science, as elucidating transient phenomena of 
motion by enabling the teacher to reproduce them time 
after time deliberately, and in relation to special points 
of instruction. There is, however, the element ol cost, 
approximately £1 a minute for films, and although this 
is not prohibitive when the subjects are those calcu- 
lated to amuse a music hall assembly, purely educational 
subjects are almost ruled out by reason of the expense, or, 
as the Evening Standard puts it, '' Science has no 
money to speak of.’’ 

© & & 

A correspondent of the Railway Magazine, in giving 
instructions for photographing trains in motion, Says: 
“ If on development the negative does not bring out 
the steam or smoke, this may easily be put in by locally 
réducing from the top of the chimney and backwards 
above the train." In a photograph of a moving train 
the steam and smoke generally form the soul of the 
picture and the only real key to the motion, and does 
not the idea of easily fabricating this feature appear 
a little strange? 
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It is not the least remarkable sign of the times that 
while the photographer of an earlier day could manage 
very well with the merest smattering of scientific know- 
ledge, the twentieth century photographer who 
possesses any ambition to get behind the text-book 
needs to have a fair scientific education. 


® ®& eg 


The realisation of practical colour photography is 
not yet, but the researches and discoveries are more and 
more tending in that direction, like an increasing host 
of pilgrims on the road to a city that is still far away. 
The Royal Photographic Society, true to its purpose as 
an educative institution, is setting about enlightening 
its members on spectrum analysis and other questions 
which are more than ever involved in papers read 
before the Society, particularly in connection with 
colour work and isochromatic plates. 


e s e 


Two demonstrations on the uses of the spectroscope 
are being given by Messrs. C. P. Butler and E. J. Wall. 
The first demonstration was elementary in character. 
Mr. Butler traced the history of the spectroscope, which 
to-day is not essentially different from the one used by 
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Newton, consisting as it does of a dispersing medium 
and two optical instruments to define the position of 
the rays. He demonstrated how the addition of sub- 
stances gave certain definite coloured lines to the 
spectrum, how lithium chloride put on the poles of the 
arc gave two red lines and a blue line, how sodium gave 
a dense line in the vellow, and thallium a green line. 
He further showed that as the quantity of the material 
was increased, the substance vapourised around the 
arc, the vapour obscuring only the particular line 
representing the substance in the spectrum. In this 
way a particular wave-length could be absorbed or 
deadened. The effect of density on the relative in- 
tensities of the lines was very well shown by means of 
the projection lantern, and Mr. Butler also demon- 
strated the uses of diffraction gratings, and how the 
infra red and ultra violet which lie beyond the visual 
spectrum could be detected by means of the fluorescent 
screen. A piece of blotting paper, moistened with 
quinine sulphate, and held up before the lantern screen, 
made the ultra-violet visible to all in the room. 


e os5 og 


Another demonstration to be given this evening will 
deal in a more advanced manner with spectrum analysis. 


— e 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION NOTES. 


T the last Council meeting of this Union, it was decided to 

accept the invitation of the photographic section of the 
Barrow-in-Furness Scientific Society to hold the 1907 excursion in 
that district. The date fixed is Saturday, June 15, and given a 
fine day, it promises enjoyment for sightseer and photographer, as 
it is proposed to proceed from Barrow to Furness Abbey and Win- 
dermere. Intending visitors can therefore book to the most con- 
venient place for them, either Barrow or Furness Abbey, as lunch 
is to be arranged for at the latter place about 1 p.m. 

The Barrow Society are determined to do their utmost tor the 
comfort and enjoyment of the visiting associates and their friends 
of both sexes, and hope to make it a red-letter day, and with a 
strenuous secretary like Mr. Frankland, and local committee, are 
sure to succeed. 

The Union now has federated forty-four societies, and has 
included the Isle of Man Camera Club, which (so near, and yet 
so far for some people) is considered as on the borders of Lan- 
cashire. "This society, established seven vears ago, has gone on 


steadilv increasing in membership, with a remarkably good attend- 
ance at meetings, and having many enthusiastic workers is able 
to hold a well supported annual exhibition of members! work. 
Their federation will keep them more in touch with the work of 
kindred societies, through the Union print portfolios and boxes of 
lantern slides, and the federated societies! own loan folios and slides, 
even if they do not obtain a due share of lecturers! visits. 

The 1906 Union Portfolio of Prints is at present on tour amongst 
the Scottish federated societies, in exchange for theirs, which is 
now in circulation through Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Union judges are testifying to better work this year in 
the societies’ exhibitions and competitions, and their visits must 
leave behind an impression as to what a competition picture should 
be like, technically and pictorially. 

Leaving over for another time, some notes on the Union lecturers 
and societies, we conclude with asking the other counties in the king- 
dom, when are they going to establish Unions, singly or jointly, 
with a neighbouring county? 


+++ 


THE BECK ISOSTIGMAR. 


SiR,—I have no doubt you will be giving us before long, in the 
pages of THE A. P., a review of the exceptionally interesting 
Isostigmar lens, just introduced by Messrs. R. and J. Beck, and I 
hope you may see your way to do so some time during this month, 
so as to give us some data upon which to base a consideration of 
their offer, before it is too late. 

Not being in a position to get much definite first-hand information 
on the subject, short of buying the lens, I venture to ask your 
advice on the following point: —I have a Dallmeyer Stigmatic lens, 
Ser. 2, No. 4, which is a valued tool, and, besides being of 
occasional use on a quarter-plate and whole-plate camera, is a 
practically perfect half-plate lens for general and critical work at 
oe and gives one besides the use of the single combinations, each 
of different focal length, which I use more particularly for portraiture 
and landscape—these do not give sharp definition with full aperture, 
but whether this is a disadvantage or otherwise depends upon the 
case in hand—very often it is a distinct advantage; all of which, 
of course, is well known. Now, I do not know enough about the 
Isostigmar to be able to compare the two, but, judging from the 
illustration alone, I should think it compares with the Stigmatic, 
from the point of view of the ordinary user, about as closely in the 
above respects as any lens commonly used. Having in view the 
Isostigmar Ser. 2 half-plate lens of 7.2 in. focus, working at F/5.8, 
what I should like to know is (presuming it is a perfect lens 
complete for that size plate), will it cover a whole-plate perfectly at, 
say, F/16; can the single combinations be used independently ; if 
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so, are they of different foci, and 1s much stopping down required 
with them to give reasonable definition? However, I will only ask 
you to answer one question, which is: Should I do well to exchange 
my present Stigmatic for a similar Isostigmar? 

I must apologise for trespassing on your kindness by writing at 
this length, but rely upon your oft-repeated expressed willingness 
to help readers of THE A. P., to which journal I have continuously 
subscribed for the last twelve years.—Yours, etc., 

LEONARD M. WILDE. 

Milton Chambers, Nottingham, April 10, 1907. 

[The letter of our correspondent is one of a kind that offers 
especial difficulties from the point of view of a satisfactory reply, as 
apart from the natural offensiveness of direct comparisons, there 
is the fact that every tvpe of lens is in its nature a compromise 
between desiderata and qualities to be avoided. Further, the 
peculiarities of each type of lens serve to fit the class or kind more 
particularly for certain uses and purposes, while in addition every 
individual lens has fainter peculiarities, and this in spite of the 
technical perfection of the modes of figuring adopted in the modern 
optical workshops. As regards the new Beck lens we are somewhat 
in the dark, as one of these instruments has not been submitted to 
us for notice. To quite categorically answer our correspondent’s 
question, we should not only find it necessary to examine his 
stigmatic and the actual Isostigmar suggested as a substitute, but 
also to know much about our correspondent's special line of work.— 
Ep. A. P.] 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH LESSON. 


AM this week taking one of my correspondent's 
prints as an object lesson, because it seems to me 
that the advice I give him may be useful advice 
to others, especially as the subject is of a kind 

which may likely enough come within the experience 
of a good many readers during the next month or two, 
when earlv holidays are the order of the day, and there 
are few subjects more fascinating than the unconscious 
groups of sea-board folk. 

The Original Fault. 

Mv correspondent first sent the little print reproduced 
as fig. 1, and my criticism thereon was to the effect that 
by judicious working up a little more relief might be 
introduced into the figures, making them less flat and 
obscure, and that as the figures were well posed, that 


is, forming a good group, I thought the subject was 


worth seeing what could be done by enlarging. 

The reproduction here given hardly does justice to the 
original, but you can by careful inspection just see a 
slight difference between the tone of the faces and the 
tone of the darkly-clothed bodies, but the difference is 
not great enough. A general inspection barely gives the 
impression that the negative is under-exposed, or at 
least, badly so. What then is the original fault? I 
say that the little print does not give one the idea of bad 
under-exposure, because were this the case I think the 
sky and the water would probably have become much 
more dense in the negative whilst the dark figures were 
developing, and then they would have printed much 
whiter. You notice, too, that in the distance, pre- 
sumably a town on the other side of the pier or landing- 
stage on which the figures stand, there is plenty of detail; 
at least this is clearly visible in the original little print, 
and the presence of detail always indicates the reverse 
of under-exposure. Where, I think, the original fault 
lies is in the development. Doubtless, an ordinary 
developer about standard strength was employed, and 
the operator seeing the image come up, and fearing to 
get his high lights—sky and sca—too dense, stopped 
development before the lens-acted-on parts of the 
figures had sufficiently responded to the developer, and 
hence these figures are little more than silhouettes. 


The Use of a Sketch or Note. 

It is in a case of this sort that a pencil note made at 
the time would have so greatly helped; and by a pencil 
note I mean some sort of a sketch, be it ever so rough; 
so rough, indeed, as to be quite incomprehensible to 
any but yourself. Perhaps vou feel this is undertaking 
rather a serious business, and if every exposure is to be 
accompanied or followed bv a pencil sketch or note, the 
morning's ramble and a dozen snapshot exposures is 
going to be robbed of the easygoing, happy-go-lucky 
character it has hitherto possessed. 

Well, whilst I do not want to make vour photographv 
so complicated or burdensome as to spoil the pleasure 
of it, I don't know that I have anvthing to do with the 


happy-go-lucky mood. In the particular case under 
notice, my correspondent is sufficiently serious to have 
made a whole-plate enlargement, which, on a slightly 
reduced scale, I have also reproduced, and he desires 
to make a more satisfactory enlargement, and so comes 
to me for advice. I am fairly confident that out of a 
batch of week-end or holiday snapshots many a 
Beginner who reads his A. P. will presently desire to 
enlarge one or two at least, hence the present chapter. 


Lucky Finds. 


Of course amongst a dozen or two little negatives one 
may discover one or more which prove a good deal 
more pleasing in subject, composition, effect, etc., than 
we expected they would when we exposed the plate;these 
are of the nature of luckv finds, and, however welcome, 
are not to be relied on for serious work; and when I 


talk about ''serious work’’ I am not expecting the 
reader of these '' Lessons ” to take things so seriously 
as to advise him to only let off the shutter when he is 
certain the subject is so fine, pictorially, as to make 
him famous whenever he produces a finished print. I 
am as susceptible to the fascination of ‘‘ snapping ” 
hither and thither as anyone, and I am not going to 
discourage the indulgence of what may be a useless 
and extravagant pursuit; for, after all, these pro- 
miscuous and too hurriedly considered exposures do 
often teach a lesson in another direction. What I urge 
is that the hand-camerist should discriminate between 
the effective subjects which promise well, and those 
which, in the light of even the smallest amount of expe- 
rience, scarcely justify the hope that they will prove 
great and notable pictures. : 


Effects of Light and Shade. 


For the most part vou will find that the subjects that 
most deserve care and attention, the subjects which, 
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when printed and finished, will longest retain their 
interest for you, are those which depend chiefly on 
some more or less unusual effect of light and shade, and 
not solely on the objects or figures of which it is com- 
posed. 


For instance, there is on page 367 this week a little 
print of Godshill Church. Of course, as is shown by 
its inclusion on the Survey and Record page, this was 
taken purely as a record of the subject—the quaint cot- 
tages and church tower. Yet it is just such a wayside 
bit as might tempt the ex- 
posure of a plate on the 
part of one who is in search 
of pictures rather than 
mementoes, for, on the 
whole, it may be said to 
compose very well. Now 
look at the two prints re- 
produced on page 357; 
especially the lower one. 
Here, as their producer, 
in the note he attaches, 
points out, atmosphere, the 
haze of early morning, has 
made possible a picture 
which would not otherwise 
have been possible. So in 
the little print which is the 
subject of the present 
lesson. Evidently what 
attracted its producer, and 
what would have made it 
pleasing as a picture, had it 
been better done, would 
have been the effect of light 
and shade over the distance 
and behind the figures, 
these latter standing out in 
strong relief against the 
light distance, because they 
are dark and in shadow. 


How He Missed It. 


What I want you, my good reader, to consider, is, 
what you would do were you to come across such a sub- 
ject, and how it is that the print under notice is not quite 
right. It does not appear to me that the exposure is 
far wrong, considering the effect that is to be rendered, 
but it seems that the development was at fault, and I 
venture to say that had the producer adopted my sug- 
gested method of making a sketch note at the time, and 
immediately after making his exposure, he would have 
developed the negative better. The effect was good; 
it attracted him; but he has not quite secured it, and the 
want of that sketch is, I believe, why he missed it. You 
may ask what in the world has a sketch of the scene 
made at the time to do with the development of the 
exposed plate or film? I do not, of course, suggest 
that because a sketch is made the action of the developer 
would be any different, but I do say, and I am quite 
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sure of this, however much you may be inclined to differ 
and disregard its significance, that had a note, or call it 
a sketch if you like, been made of even only approximate 
accuracy, it would have been a guide in the develop- 
ment, and subsequently an index by which to print. 


Memory Fails. 

You may have ever so good a memory, but unless 
some such means be adopted as attempting to jot down 
the relative shades, the relative darknesses and light- 
nesses of various parts of the scene, you may not remem- 


Fig. 2.—Reproduced from a whole-plate enlargement of a portion of the original shown in fig 1. 


ber whether this was lighter than that, or how much 
darker this object was than the next adjacent; and if you 
do not remember, if you do not know how the image 
ought to come, how can you expect to be able to act so 
as to make it come right? 

As a guide, and as an aid to memory, I would urge 
my reader to pause a few moments after he has exposed 
on some scene he feels particularly struck with, and 
jot down either in the form of a regular sketch or even 
as a diagram, noting the varying relative tones of the 
various parts. This week space will not, I find, admit 
of my giving vou a rough idea of the kind of diagram 
or sketch I have in mind, so I must continue next week, 
when also I will refer to fig. 2, an enlargement made 
from a part of the little original, and then I will show 
how the sketch may directly influence the development. 

A. H. H. 


Walsall Amateur Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition, 
held from April 11 to 15, proved very successful. The following is 
a list of the awards: —Mrs. Barton's special prize for most original 
figure study, and the president's prize for the best picture in the 
exhibition, W. Meikle. Landscape: 1st, D. S. Johnson ; 2nd, W. T. 
Comer; hon. mention, W. A. Hubball, W. H. Bullock, Geo. W. 
Richmond, Ed. Holmes. Seascape: 1st, W. T. Comer; and, W. A. 


Hubball; hon. mention, B. J. Dexter, A. Ford. Genre and figure 
study: rst, G. W. Richmond ; 2nd, Mrs. Dora Leckie; hon. mention, 
Mrs. W. T. Comer. Architecture: ist, W. A. Hubball; 2nd, 
W. H. Bullock; hon. mention, Ed. Holmes. Flowers and still 
life: only award, B. J. Dexter. Novices: 1st, W. A. Dunham; 
and, W. Moreton; hon. mention, W. R. Bowen. Lantern slides: 
ist, Mrs. W. Bullock; 2nd, A Ford; hon. mention, W. Meikle. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN SPRING. 


By E. D. Ropway. 


UCH has been written about 
M the difhculty of obtaining 

good pictorial results at this 
season of the year, owing to the 
fact that one is apt to get those 
hard results so poor in half tones, 
with tree stems and branches of such 
a '' wiry ’’ appearance. 

This has lately been discussed and 
illustrated in THE A. P. in such a 
manner as to need no further com- 
ment. 

But for a way out of the difficulty, 
why not get up early? 

Nature wears a very different 
aspect in the early morning, and 
offers us beauties we cannot secure 
at any other time. The bright 
sunny days and keen frosty nights 
cause the mornings to open up with 
a veil of mist, which makes beautiful 
the most commonplace. 

The two woodland scenes serve as 
examples of early morning work, 
which later in the day, when the 
genial sunbeams had dispelled the mist and hoar frost, 
would be impossible. 

Were it not for this soft clinging mist both would 
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show not only a maze of wiry branches, but would also 
be spoiled by a background of brick house and back 
garden now so kindly blotted out. 


r 
PASSE-PARTOUT MOUNTING, 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Siz,—I should like to add a ‘‘ P.S.” to the article on ‘ Passe- 
Partout Mounting,” by the much-respected president of the Man- 
chester Amateur Photographic Society. 

Every beginner at this work must have experienced the diffi- 
culty of laying the long strip of wet, intensely sticky paper 
upon the edge of the glass in a perfectly straight line and with 
an even width, and still more to lay the second, third, and 
fourth strips with exactly the same width as the preceding one. 

A simple and time-saving method is to first cut your four 
strips exactly the size of the edges of the glass, then take each 
in turn and fold and crease it the full length of the strip, either 
into one-half or one-third part of the width, according to the 


width of border desired. Then open the creased paper to aright 
angle and run a wet small mounting brush along the portion to 
be stuck to the glass. Then, keeping the strip still in a right- 
angle shape, slide the wet portion to its position upon the glass. 
To do this, it is necessary to have the sheet of glass upon a 
thick book, or something smaller than itself, so that the edges 
of the glass are clear all round (see fig.). 

Do each edge in turn, not forgetting to cut the corners off two 
of the strips to give the appearance of a mitre-joint. Now turn 
the glass face down upon the table, with the dry edges of the 
binding standing upright, and all that remains is to drop into 
position, face down, of course, the picture and backboard, wet 
the edges of the binding, and press down. I have found this a 
much quicker and certain method of getting a clean, even border 
all round.— Yours, etc , D. W. M. 
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Y the time these lines appear in print the fourth of the 
B series of '' northern " exhibitions will be a thing of 

the past. The impressions formed on a short visit 
recently to the Walker Art Gallerv were so utterly at vari- 
ance with my preconceived ideas of the * Northern " Exhibi- 
tion and its venue that I am sure I may be pardoned in 
adding one more to many notices that this exhibition has 
already received. One’s very first impressions of Liverpool 
itself do not suggest the love of the arts and crafts for which 
the city has become famous. There are many evidences of 
poverty, much that is sordid meets the eye, and the life of 
the city seems to be centred in commerce and commerce 
only. One, however, is considerably surprised on entering 
the Walker Art Gallery, and entirely different impressions 
are formed on ascending the noble stairway that leads up to 
the entrance of the rooms that were placed at the disposal 
of the ‘‘ Northern " Executive. The points that struck me 
most on my, first casual glance through the six rooms were 
the beautiful arrangement and hanging of the pictures, the 
remarkably fine work of some of the younger Liverpool men, 
and the noteworthy departure Messrs. Elliott and Sons, of 
Barnet, have made in their trade exhibit. 

I very much doubt whether amateur photographers who 
are not in touch with these northern exhibitions recognise 
their importance or are aware of the excellence of the work 
there shown. In these rooms, admirably proportioned and 
beautifully lighted, let it be said, there were gathered a col- 
lection of some 670 pictures that it would be no exaggeration 
to say included the cream of photographic pictorial work, 
representing practically every branch of photographic 
technique, from the diminutive colour print to the gigantic 
gum. The really good work was so much in the ascendant 
that only by the few isolated examples of indifferent work 
was one able to compare and appreciate the levelling up that 
is particularly noticeable in pictorial photography of the 
present day. There was less to be seen of work which could 
be called experimental; the artists seemed more sure of the 
effect they desired and the manner of obtaining it. This, I 
think, was particularly to be noticed in those examples that 
had ‘‘ atmosphere " as their motif. To those who know 
Liverpool, it may be easily understood how much these ex- 
pressions of “atmosphere” were understood, and they will 
recognise the influence the city has upon the men who find 
their opportunity in the immediate neighbourhood of Liver- 
poo! and its docks. I should also like to refer to the pleasing 
impression left upon me by the tasteful arrangement of the 


A RETROSPECT 
AND SOME IMPRESSIONS. 
By E. H. C. 


room occupied by Messrs. Elliott. Their exhibit consisted 
of a fixture in the centre of one of the smaller rooms, on the 
surrounding walls of which were a charming variety of 
prints made upon the different varieties of papers for which 
their name is famous. The tout ensemble of this exhibit 
merited every appreciation. 

Passing two or three davs at this exhibition, I could not 
help but notice the foresight displayed and the all-round ex- 
cellence of the general arrangements without feeling inquisi- 
tive to know to whose credit these were due. Those whom I 
asked said it was '' Mr. Inston’’; Mr. Inston said it was 
everybody else but himself. What really happened is that 
Mr. Inston, a born organiser, with the necessary executive 
ability and fertility of ideas, has been ably backed up by a 
strong Exhibition Committee, with Dr. Thurstan Holland as 
chief. All worked toward one end, and worked together, 
and the result spelt success. I was told that the expenses 
connected with this year's exhibition ran into some hundreds 
of pounds, and no expense that could further the success of 
the exhibition had been spared. Advertisements in the local 
press, sandwichmen parading the principal streets each day 
with particulars of the lantern lecture for the evening, the 
sumptuous and beautiful catalogue all total up to an amount 
that would have excited surprise a decade ago. The lantern 
lectures that were given every evening always attracted large 
audiences, some of the lecturers journeying from London. 
So much depends on the weather in a city like Liverpool that 
it is difficult to forecast the attendances—a fine evening, and 
everyone goes out of the city; a cold, wet evening, and they 
flocked to the Gallery till the officials were at their wits’ 
ends to know where to put them all. It was fine at Easter 
this year, which may account for Mr. Inston and his helpers 
wishing for cold, wet evenings, for, after all, without a good 
measure of public support, exhibitions like ‘‘ the Northern ”’ 
could not continue, and it is to be hoped that this was 
accorded to the ‘‘ Fourth Northern." 

If at any time, however, it is felt that further 
strengthening is necessary, the alteration of the Triple into 
a Quadruple Alliance by the addition of another powerful 
society, with a series of quadrennial exhibitions, might be 
deemed an advisable experiment. An alliance would have 
to include in the group of associated societies that powerful 
organisation which has its home in the great metropolis of 
the Midlands, itself sufficiently north of London to possibly 
render any alteration in the name Northern Exhibition un- 
necessary. 
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EXHIBITION ENLARGEMENTS. 


SIR,—A little while ago Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, in your colums, 
discussed the curious family likeness of a number of enlarge- 
ments to be seen at any of the photographic exhibitions, and I 
have no doubt that he and many others could say a good deal 
more on this point if they wished. Another point that must 
strike many judges is the way in which some photographers 
work one print for all it is worth, at both exhibitions and in 
competitions, and it would really seem as if the one print was 
the only decent photograph some had ever taken. For the send- 
ing of one good thing on a round of visits to the various exhibi- 
tions, perhaps some excuse can be made; but the “ Northern," 
although held in each town only once every three years, is to 
all intents and purposes one exhibition, and one can hardly think 
it is to the best interests of the “Northern ? that photographs 
which were exhibited at Manchester last year should be eligible 
for exhibition at Liverpool this year; but even if this was 


To the Editor of 'THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


granted, the least the committee could do would be to insist on 
any prints exhibited in following years being entered as “ Not for 
competition." l 

Last year Mr. J. Dudley Johnston’s “ Liverpool, an Impres- 
sion," was exhibited at Manchester, and illustrated in the cata- 
logue, and this year was awarded a plaque at Liverpool. No 
one can object to the award on the score of merit, but it seems 
strange that a photographer of Mr. Johnston’s capabilities 
should rely upon old work, which had been exhibited before at 
a “ Northern" exhibition, and I cannot help but think that it 
would be wiser for the committees of the ‘‘ Northern," at Leeds, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, to make a rule that the awards in 
future shall only be allotted to such pictures as have never 
before been exhibited under their auspices. Personally, I think 
the abolition of awards altogether would be an advantage.— 
Yours, etc., EXHIBITOR. 


April 23, 1907. 
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HAND CAMERA 
NOT ES.—No. II. 


By W. THOMAS. 


round hand camera should be strong, not 

too light nor yet too heavy; it should be 

simple in construction, compact, but i! 
must be certain in its movements, otherwise-no end of 
trouble and failures are bound to follow. 

For ordinary work the boxform, such as illustrated 
at the top of this page, is popular, and rightly so, for it 
answers most requirements; and assuming a good lens 
with a large aperture is affixed to it, assuming also the 
shutter works smoothly and the finders really show ata 
glance what is to be caught upon the sensitive plate 
when releasing the shutter, and have correct register 
between focussing scale or reflector, whichever one 1s 
employed; assuming also that the whole is light-tight, 
an assumption not always fulfilled, even in other than 
the cheapest makes of cameras; then it matters little 
how much it has cost. 

There is one matter becoming more and more impor- 
tant now that lenses of very wide aperture are being so 
generally used, namely, the real need for some kind of 
sky shade. This may conveniently be in the form of a 
flap or shutter attached in front of the lens, and such 
may be clearly seen depicted in the photograph above. 


| THE CAMERA AND Its Use.—A good all- 
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difference made in clearness of OF BAN y 
image obtained in negatives S 
when such a protection is 
employed. One simple trial by 
exposing two plates, one with 
and the other without the lens 
being shaded, will prove this 
conclusively. 

In choosing a camera of this 
type, get one with a movable sky 
shade if possible; if not, then have a 
simple flap form of shade fixed; it will : 
repay you tenfold. ! 


UsiNG THE CAMERA.—The 
picture, '*'*On a Cornish 
is a typical example of 


little 
Upland,”’ 


ordinary 


hand 
subjects; just a piece of open ground, some cattle, a 
few trees for background, a stretch of open distance, 
and the whole covered in by a simple sky. 

In such a subject there are one or two matters which 


Camera 


require a little attention. As it is practically a still-life 
subject, there is no necessity for undue haste in dealing 
with it. 

The camera should be held in so easy a position that 
no discomfort is experienced. This I take to be a 
rather important point in hand camera working, for if 
held in any strained position there is always a tempta- 
tion to say, ‘* Oh, I cannot be troubled with this any 
more." Then a hasty exposure is made, and away goes 
the photographer to find fresh pictures. Try to find 
which is the most comfortable position to hold your 
camera in for general work, and after a few experiments 
this will cause no further trouble. 

A convenient position for holding a box form of 
camera is shown at the top of this page. It may not 
represent that position others find convenient, but in my 
own work it has proved very ready and effective, allow- 
ing the camera to be pressed firmly against one's chest 
whilst giving a complete view of the finder. 


PLATES.— These landscape subjects with stretches of 
vivid greens, dark masses of foliage, glints of gleaming 
water, and sweeps of cloudscapes above have one domi- 
nant note—light; and when giving but one fraction of a 
second exposure it is really useless using other than a 
plate capable of recording, to some reasonable extent, 
the varying colours, as well as darks and lights of the 
subject. 

It is becoming better known and more widely ac- 
cepted that orthochromatic plates will do more than 
so-called ordinary plates when using a stand camera and 
giving time exposures. This being so, it becomes more 
important when really good and rapid plates of this 
character are obtainable to use them when quick shutter 
exposures are given. 

The little picture, ‘‘ On a Cornish Upland,” is all on 
one negative. The plate used was a Barnet Ortho., lens 
aperture was F/4, a five-times Burchett screen was 
used, exposure given 1-1oth of a second, and developed 
with rodinal. 
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On A CORNISA UPLAND. 


By W. THOMAS. (See article on previous page.) 


April 23, 1997. 
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REALLY 
who does not possess a studio, but who is en- 
dowed with a fair 
amount of in- 

genuity, will, no doubt, 
evolve from his inner con- 


enthusiastic portrait photographer 


sciousness ways and 
means of carrying out 
his ideas on the subject of 
lighting. 

Many strange holes and 
corners will be pressed 
into service, from the attic 
to the coal cellar. When 
all the likely and unlikely 
places indoors have been 
tried, the worker should 
turn his attention to the 
open air. Very often a 
corner of the garden or 
the backyard can be found 
in which quite decent 
lighting can be secured 
with a little manipulation, 
and occasionally a suitable 
spot can be found which 
can be used just as it is. 

I was fortunate enough 
to hit upon just such a 
place last summer on the 
sea-shore in Moulin Huet 
Bay. A small boy noticed 
one day that I was carry- 
ing a camera, so he smiled 
at me and made the usual remark, '' Take my photo, 
mister." We went down the water lane into the bay, 
and he sat down on a rock just at the entrance to a large 
cave. 


M 


ME 
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$5 On Making Opportunities. 


By A. F. HIRSCHFELD. 


As will perhaps be seen from the illustration, an 
attempt was made to imitate the '' ordinary lighting ” of 
the studio. The over- 
hanging cliff cut off some 
of the top light and nearly 
al the light on one 
side of the face, while the 
other side was illuminated 
by the strong light from 
the sky and sea. 

A second point of 
interest connected with 
this little photograph is 
that in taking it an ortho- 
chromatic plate was used 
and a four-times screen. 
The sitter has fair hair 
and complexion and blue 
eyes, like a white Persian 
kitten, and I am inclined 
to think that the ortho- 
chromatic methods give a 
better rendering of his 
colouring than would have 
been obtained in the ordi- 
nary way. The light was 
very good, so was the 
sitter. He promised to 
keep still, so I was able 
to give the increased ex- 
posure demanded by the 
screen. Opportunity is a 
fine thing, but you have 
to make your opportunities 
to a certain extent. Next time a small boy asks you to 
“ take his photo,” look upon it as a chance to make 
an experiment in lighting, and don't forget to send the 
boy a copv of the photograph. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


EADERS of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will almost 

certainly have noticed that the pages which they peruse 
week by week have, of late, contained pictures which seem to have 
had for their aim the declaration of true photography, rather than 
the effort to obtain those effects which resemble the various 
branches of the draughtsman's art. There is no doubt that 
the majority of photographers incline naturally to what is called 
" straight photography," and have trodden the imitative by-paths 
more from fashion than from actual sympathy. 

The fact is, that of all who have attempted the advanced work in 
gum, oil-printing, etched negatives, and such processes, only 
those who have had a knowledge of drawing have succeeded. 
Others may have amused mankind by the cleverness of their imita- 
tions, and by the skill with which they have obtained the effect 
of a mezzotint or water-colour sketch, but they have forgotten that 
instead of seeking praise by deceiving the superficial sense of the 
observer, or arresting attention by the arrogant boldness of their 
composition, they must strive for fame by captivating the imagina- 
tion. The first is comparatively easy. To accomplish the second 
is to be a great artist. 


Thus, it seems to me, there are two grades or classes of sood 
photography. There is the inner circle of real artists (I do not 
refer to the “ Linked Ring "), who have improved photography by 
the nobility of their ideas, and demonstrated to the world at large 
that theirs {s an art as plastic as that of painting. Then there is 
the second grade, all of whom enjoy the faculties of artistic dis- 
cernment and selection, are granted the gift of taste, and possess 
the necessary acquaintance with the laws of composition and tech- 
nique, du¢ who cannot draw. To them, I believe, the advanced 
expression by the pigment processes is denied. The knowledge of 
colour and of its application which they have is too scanty to 
permit that breadth of treatment which they feel these processes 
demand, and, by attempting the impossible, they but bring down 
ridicule upon their heads from those to whom the technique of 
colour and of draughtsmanship are peculiar qualifications. For this 
class of photographers, the future of their art rests upon the 
deveiopment of the artistic qualities of the straight print, and L 
have little doubt that it is for their encouragement that this latter 
tvpe of picture has been seen in greater number in these pages, and 
as a demonstration of its artistic. possibilities. C. W. D. 
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THE CHAPTER HOUSE STEPS, WELLS CATHEDRAL. By S. G. KIMBER. 
(An original version.) 
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a PLEA FOR APPRECIATION. Bv S. G. KIMBER. 


F late years it has become the custom to decry amidst the golden bracken; or of the striking form of a 
pictorial architectural photography and minimise well proportioned human figure? Surely, although 
its artistic value, this nractice 
being very noticeable by the verv 
few examples accepted yearly at the 

' Salon ” and ''Royal," and the 
limited number of architectural 
pictures embellishing the pages of 
the photographic papers. 

The reasons given for this stand- 
point are that the chief credit of 
the result must be given to the 
architect and builder of the building 
photographed, and that ‘‘ indi- 
viduality ’’ is not possible to the 
same extent as in ‘‘live’’ sub- 
jects, and, therefore, the results, 
irrespective of their merit, are 
purely mechanical, and, compared 
with the more favoured landscape 
and portrait subjects, are of a 
secondary nature pictorially. 

If this contention can be sus- 
tained, I, for one, must reluctantly 
acquiesce and accept the inevit- 
able; but, at present, far from 
agreeing with this dictum, I claim 
that the architectural pictorialist 
need not flinch from the closest 
comparison with the more popular 
portrait or landscape worker. 

First, selection of subject. Does 
any one claim that it is easier to 
choose a pictorial standpoint in a 
cathedral than in the woods? Of 
course, it is simple enough to stand 
the camera in the centre of a nave 
or aisle and get a representative 
view, just as it is easy to fix the 
camera in the midst of an avenue 
of trees, or in the front of a planta- 
tion, and secure a literal translation 
of the scene, but I am referring to 
outstanding pictorial work, and I 
claim that the landscapist has a 
wider choice of selection than the 
architectural worker, who is 
hemmed in by walls, pillars, tombs, 
and all kinds of obstructions which 
cannot be removed or dealt with in 
any manner. 

Then, again, the subject itself. 
Is it maintained that the credit of, 
say, a beautiful piece of an Early 
English retro choir is to be re- 
served to the architect of the same, 
and that no credit is to be given to 
the Architect of the Universe for 
the graceful and delicate formation 
of a group of silver birches standing A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. Bv S. G. KIMBER. 
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drals which, when imparted into the photograph, 
imbues it with life and feeling, and translates it from 
a mere record of a piece of architecture into an idealised 
representation of a gloomy crypt, or, may be, an ancient 
and lofty fane, quivering with the living sunshine of 
to-day. 

Let the critics, therefore, be just, and let them recog- 
nise that the difficulties are as great, and the results, 
may be, as good pictorially, in this branch of photo- 
graphy as any other; and let the respective powers that 
be—judges, selection committees, and editors—instead 
of crushing the enterprise and stifling the energies of 
the architectural aspirants to pictorial fame, be 
generous and even helpful, and do their part to lift the 
cloud that to-day threatens to envelop pictorial archi- 
tecture. 


equal credit is evident in each case in the discovery and 
selection of the respective subjects, yet their creation 
must no more be attributed to one than to the other. 

But, says the critic, the '' individuality ° evinced in 
the landscape and portrait work is distinctly greater 
than in architectural work. Is it? I admit it is easier 
in the two former cases. In landscape work the 
different atmospheric conditions of sunshine, fog, rain, 
and snow, together with the subtle cloud effects, give 
the pictorialist a choice that the architectural worker is 
denied, and the varied lighting which can be obtained 
at will in the studio, together with the hundred and 
one attitudes, characteristics, and fleeting facial ex- 
pressions of the human figure, have no counterpart in 
stationary blocks of masonry, and yet there is a feeling 
of veneration and dignity pervading many of our cathe- 

HE enthusiastic picture-hunter who likes to com- 
pose on a whole-plate screen, and whose only 
means of transport is Shanks's mare, knows 19 
his cost what '' weight carrying " means. 

A whole-plate outfit, including tripod and extras, is 
a most awkward burden; and, what with three or four 

‘* double darks ” fully loaded, a colour 
screen or two, and perhaps an extra 
lens, the weight soon tots up to twelve 
or fourteen pounds. 

Even when the size is reduced to 
half-plate, the load is quite an appreci- 
able one, while the owner of a reflex 
camera of that size finds it as cumber- 
some, if not as weighty, as the whole- 
plate referred to above. 

Nineteen camera cases out of twenty 
—] might say ninety-nine out of a 
hundred—are furnished with one 
narrow strap by means of which to 
hang the camera over the shoulder of 
its owner. Surely, if any of the 
camera case makers are also camera 

users, they can none of them use anything larger than 
quarter-plate, otherwise some one of them would by this 
time have fitted his cases with a good wide strap— 
webbing for choice—and saved his customers many a 
sore shoulder, and even then he would not have hit on 
quite the right thing for large or heavy cameras. 

Wherever we go, all over the world, we find that men 
who have to carry weights do so in one of two ways, 
either on the head or on the back; and as I don't suppose 
any one wants to carry his camera on his head, let me 
tell him how he can most comfortablv carry it on his 
back. 

The method I advocate is that by which the German 
carries his ruck-sac—a pair of straps which go round 
the shoulders very much like a pair of braces, and which 
support the sack on the wearer's back. This is simple 
in theory, but when applied to the carrying of a camera 
it is found that these straps must be attached to the 
camera case in one particular way. If you fix them in 
any other way, the weight will hang as awkwardly as 
if the old single strap across the shoulder was used. 

The accompanying diagrams will show the right way 
of fixing the straps; and if these latter are cut at F F, 
and furnished there with a buckle and tongue each, as 
shown, the camera can be adjusted to a higher or lower 


CARRYING. 


By GILBERT ELLIOT. 


position on the back at any time without taking it off 
for the purpose. This is the more convenient when a 
tripod is sometimes carried and sometimes left at home, 
for the following reason. 

If a folding tripod is slipped in between straps and 
case at C—D, it will be held firm and tight by the weight 
of the camera, and that is why the buckles on the front 
of the camera case are placed low down, and the straps 
run to them through the billets E E. Were it not for the 
accommodation of the tripod, the buckles might be 
placed at E E, but in that case the tripod would have 
to be carried in the hand or tied on to the case separately. 

By adjusting the straps as shown in the diagrams, the 
tripod can be slipped into its place in a moment, while 
the straps themselves slip easily through the billets 
E E when the case is opened, and allow the camera to 
be got at without trouble. 

I have two cameras myself, one a heavy whole-plate 
and the other a four-year-old 5 by 4 reflex, also heavy, 
and I find I can carry either of them in the above 
manner for miles without any discomfort worth men- 
tioning. The straps are well out of one's way, and 
every pocket can be got at, and the jacket worn either 
open or buttoned, privileges which the old single 
shoulder-strap across the chest curtailed to a great 
extent. 

Then, again, the camera is safer on the back, where 
it gets less jolted than in any other position, and I find 
that it can be carried there for walking, cycling, or 
motor cycling more safely than anywhere else, both for 


[^ 


the exclusion of dust and the avoidance of road shock. 
If the case is a very long one, it may be found advisable 
to fasten A to B by a cross strap, or to cross the two 
straps behind the neck before bringing them over the 
shoulders, but such modifications can be arranged to 
suit the individual. 

I have found it most convenient to sew D's on thc 
lower back edge of the case (G), double the end of the 
strap through the D, and fasten with a metal stud run 
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Dewy Dawn. 


through both thicknesses, as it is then a very simple 
matter to remove the straps altogether at any time. 
The important point is that the pull of the two ends 
of each strap must be at E and D respectively to insure 
the camera hanging comfortably without sag of any 
kind. I have found that the most comfortable length 
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to have the straps is that which allows the lower edge 
of the back of the camera case to rest about one inch 
below the small of the wearer’s back. 

Another thing—get broad straps. They should be 
at least an inch and a quarter wide and dressed fairly 
soft. 
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EARLY MORNING EFFECTS. By Antony GUEST. 


HE early hours are the time for tone, the evening 
for colour. There is poetry in twilight, whether 
at the beginning or end of the day, but towards 
night it is the darkness that is overcoming 

the light, while at dawn it is the gleam of the 
approaching sun that chases the shadows, and 
disperses the mist. Something of this feeling is 
conveyed by Mr. Harold G. Grainger in '' Dewy 
Dawn.’’ The light is gaining strength and the 
shadows are in flight, the last of them escaping 
hurriedly towards the foreground on the left, while the 
first rays are beginning to illuminate the distant sky, 
and to impart a delicate beauty to the far-away land- 
scape. Its fairy-like quality is here suggested with 
much nicety, and by the aid of a subtle appreciation of 
tone, which is manifested in the very slight difference 
between the quality of the sky, the distant trees, and the 
water, as well as in the delicate gradation from the 


furthest point towards the foreground. The texture 
of the distant foliage is also happy, and the suggestive 
treatment of the bush to the left is to be appreciated, 
though it is too dark. It will be observed that the 
landscape has pleasing lines and is very atmospheric, 
so that altogether there is much to recommend the 
work. No one would wish to find fault with such a 
pleasing photograph, and I will only mention one or 
two little matters that seem to interfere with its com- 
plete success. One notices that two corners are accen- 
tuated, the top on the right and the bottom on the left. 
The right-hand tree, in fact, is rather too dark for aerial 
perspective, and therefore, in order to make it take its 
place, and to bring forward the near part of the land- 
scape, it has been necessary to employ some very heavy 
shadows in the foreground to the left. "This is the 
chief fault, for in a delicate, atmospheric scheme no 
forcible contrasts are wanted, and there is no necessity 
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MORNING MIST. 


to use anything like the full range of tone. The tree 
should be simplified and subdued, and the dark accent 
to the left, especially that nearest the corner, should 
be reduced. This would enable the whole of the fore- 
ground to be rendered in a quieter key, to the improve- 
ment of the general tone of the work, and would also 
help to keep the eye in the picture. The foliage 
throughout tends to be a little spotty, almost fidgety, 
and this to some extent spoils the dreamy, half-wakeful, 
look that Nature has at such a time. A little more 
generalisation would have been useful. 

'" Morning Mist" is remarkably suggestive; and a 
fascinating effect has been rendered with truth and 
feeling. Here, again, we see the influence of tone; 
definition and detail are not wanted for such a scheme; 
tone is beautiful in itself, and can give the hint that 
suffices. Why then has Mr. Grainger thought it 
necessary to place a bit of sharply defined detail in the 
left-hand corner? Perhaps he thought that a sugges- 
tion of a scene, conveyed in mere tone, was not suffi- 
ciently interesting; perhaps it occurred to him that some 
strength in the foreground would help the delicacy of 
the rest by force of contrast. He might, however, 
have reflected that strong definition was not in the 
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By HAROLD GRAINGER. 


spirit of the theme, that such forcible emphasis would 
distract the eye from the restful enjoyment of the work 
as a whole, and that the beholder could not examine 
this corner without being reminded of the border of the 
picture and of things outside. This, he might have 
decided, was not the way to trick the eye into losing 
itself in contemplation of a poetical design. And then 
he might have asked himself, Why should there be 
any contrast? Nature did not want one; and contrast 
is, after all, the kind of combination in which the 
stronger kills the weaker. Strength may be emphasised 
by delicacy, but delicacy is liable to lose its importance 
in such a circumstance; it wants a field to itself. Hence, 
] think it was unkind of Mr. Grainger to place a piece 
of vigorous work in opposition to the tender tones of 
this picture, and I am the more inclined to protest 
against such a proceeding because I see in them a 
good deal of artistic perception and daintiness of treat- 
ment. 

The subduing of the unfortunate emphasis would 
make all the difference, and perhaps a slhght 
accent might be nicely felt—more within the line of 
focus—say a hint of shadow and reflection under the 
tree. 
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\ The two prints, 
Godshill Church 
and Churchyard 
Cross, were 
kindly sent by Mr. 
H. G. Morgan 
Hobbs, of Newport, 
Isle of Wight, who 
writes : — “ The 
present church of 
Godshill, Isle of 
Wight, was rebuilt 
in the 15th century 
by the monks of 
Sheen (Middlesex), 
but the original 
structure is credited 
to Edward the Con- 
fessor. In the 
churchyard stand 
the remains of the 
old churchyard 
cross (1797), now a 
sundial, and the 
hinges of the porch 
gate bear the ini- 
tials R.G., being 
those of a bene- 
factor whose virtues 
CHURCHYARD CROSS—NOW A SUNDIAL— GODSHILL. are recorded in 
Latin on a tablet 
zs - + dated 1617. There is a chapel 
to St. Stephen, outside which 
. is a quaint bell-cote, which, 
: resting on rough stone corbels, 
still shelters the ancient sancte 
bell. The church stands on a 
steep hill, and there is a legend 
that the villagers began the 
building at the foot of the hill, 
but during the night the foun- 
dations were removed to the 
top, which being considered an 
intimation of the Divine will, 
the building was erected in its 
present position." 


GoDSHILL, ISLE or WiGHT. 
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The two prints of Bronze 
Celts were kindly sent by Mr. 
Robert Dobson, of Ulswick, 
Ulverston, who — writes:— 
“The bronze celts were found 
all under one stone, overgrown 

| by the roots of a tree—one it 
will be noticed is just as it left 
the mould, and has never been 
sharpened.” 


Bronze CELTS. BRONZE CELTS. 
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Hitherto it has been a somewhat difficult problem in 
analytical chemistry to detect a sulphite in the presence of a 
thiosulphate, or, to givethis latter class of salts its usual mean- 
ing in photographic writings, a hyposulphite; but Herr 
Votocek appears to have found a satisfactory method, this 
being based on the fact that solutions of normal sulphites 
readily destroy the coleurs of dilute solutions of certain 
triphenyl methane dyes, whereas solutions of thiosulphates 
do not. A note on the subject, which is to be found on p. 195 
of the abstracts of papers on analytical chemistry in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, states that the best effects 
are obtained by using a mixture of 3 vols. of magenta solu- 
tion (0.25 gram in 1 litre) and 1 vol. of malachite-green 
solution of the same concentration. The colour is restored 
on the addition of a small amount of acetaldehyde. If the 
original solution is alkaline, carbon dioxide is passed in; 
if acid, an excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate is added. 
A solution of 0.00006 gram of sulphurous acid in 1 c.c. of 
water can readily be detected by this method. 

An ingenious and compact camera called the “ micro- 
phote" is described by M. Schrambach in the Bulletin of 
‘he French Photographic Society. At the lower part are two 
small lenses, separated to give stereoscopic effect, these being 
the working objectives, while focussing is effected by the aid 
of a third lens in the upper part of the camera, a mirror 
reflecting the beam upwards from this, when the image is 
viewed by means of an eve-piece. The principle of taking 
minute originals for subsequent enlargement is not new in 
connection with stereoscopic work, but its advantages are not 
universally realised. 


A New Form of Dr, Fol's Anti.Halatlon Sheets. 


Photographic workers of between twenty and thirty vears ago 
will remember Dr. Herman Fol's advocacy of a kind of or. cal 
contact plaster for the prevention of halation; this being a s!:-et 
of paper coated with a composition of gelatine, pigment, und 
glycerine. Such plasters remain moist and flexible under all con- 
ditions, and, before putting a plate in the dark slide, one is rubbed 
on the back of the plate so as to ensure optical contact. After 
exposure, the backing sheet can be stripped off instantly, thus 
avoiding all the trouble of sponging or washing off the usual paint- 
like anti-halation compositions. Dr. Fol pointed out that waste 
carbon tissue, as stripped from the warm water when carbon prints 
are developed, if soaked in glycerine, makes excellent backing 
sheets. M. Fiers, in a recent issue of the Bulletin of the Belgian 
Photographic Association, gives useful instructions for making 
backing sheets. The following ingredients are heated in a water 
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Sheets of thin paper are rather thickly coated with this composition 
and then are laid, coated side upwards, on a level surface so that 
the mixture shall set. 


incandescent Gas-Light against Flash Light. 


The evening worker is reminded by Potographische Industrie 
that excellent portraits may be obtained in the evening by using 
the ordinary Welsbach burners grouped together, the exposures 
ordinarily being only of a few seconds’ duration, and much more 
natural expressions are obtainable than when flashlight is employed. 
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ZN) VIEW OF PROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 
(fo By Themas Bolas FCS-F.IC. 
THE WEER. 


A view as to the latent image put forward EY Dr. Homolka 
is that it depends for its power of being developed, upon the 
presence of silver perbromide and silver subbromide, but 
those who would follow his contentions should refer to No. 8 
of the Photographische Rundschau for 1907, p. 96. l 

In recommending the use of flash-light with an explosive 
mixture, rather than the blow-through method with m 
nesium dust, Dr. Schwabe, writing in the Photographische 
Rundschau (No. 8 of 1907, p. 89), urges the convenience of 
kindling the mixture by means of an electric current. Two 
metal rods are separated to a distance of about a quarter 
of an inch by a non-conducting material as ebonite or slate, 
and a piece of fine tinsel thread or of the extremely thin iron 
wire used by artificial flower makers is stretched between 
these poles. On passing a current from two bichromate cells 
or from a 4-volt accumulator, as used on motor-cars, through 
the thread or wire, combustion of the thread or wire ensues; 
but an ordinary flash mixture made up with magnesium is 
not readily ignited directly by the thread or wire, the use of 
a priming mixture consisting of equal parts of milk, sugar 
and potassium chlorate being desirable. As regards the flash 
powder itself, considerable latitude is allowable, but equal 
parts of fine magnesium filings and chlorate of potash will 
serve quite well, 60 grains of this being sufficient for a por- : 
trait under favourable conditions. In mixing combustibles 
with potassium chlorate extreme care is required, no more 
than the quantity actually required being mixed at one time, 
and the mixing should be effected on a sheet of paper, with a 
strip of cardboard as a mixer, and the face should be well 
away in case of unexpected ignition. 


A Detail in Telephotography. 


On p. 357 of the number of Photographische Industrie for 
March 27 last reference is made to a German patent of Leth, in 
which is involved an ingenious application of the principle of the 
daguerreotype for producing a photograph on the transmission 
roller, the photograph acting as an electrical resist. A silver or 
silver-plated roller 1s subjected to the vapour of iodine, then 
exposed under a film negative or positive, and afterwards sub- 
mitted to the action of mercury. The roller now readily takes on 
a film of printing ink, which adheres only to the amalgamated 
parts, and this film of printing ink can be strengthened or reinforced 
by dusting with a resinous powder. 


An Orthochromatic Yellow Screen. 


An ordinary transparency plate is fixed out and washed, without 
any exposure being given, and the result is a plate coated with a 
stratum of plain gelatine. The plate is now soaked in a saturated 
solution of picric acid and dried. Further particulars will be 
found on p. 68 of A follo for March 22 last. 


Plates Fogging in the Developer. 


It has often been noticed that a plate which has not been exposed 
wil fog more rapidlv in a developing solution than the shaded 
portions of a similar plate that has been exposed in the camera. 
Recent experiments on this subject by MM. Lumière and Seyewetz 
show that in a normal diamidophenol and sulphite developer an 
unexposed plate will commence to fog in two minutes, but a 
normally exposed plate will not commence to fog until after the de- 
veloper has acted for ten minutes. The explanation rests in the 
fact that a restraining soluble bromide is formed when the silver 
bromide is reduced, and this soluble bromide distributes itself or 
diffuses through the developing solution, 
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THE ART SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE Arts Club of Leeds showed good sense and broad- 

mindedness when they invited Mr. W. Thomas to give them 
an address on ''The Art Side of Photography." Mr. J. W. 
Brooke, a well-known portrait painter, occupied the chair. In 
introducing his subject, Mr. Thomas playfully suggested that 
photography came into existence under the wing of Art some 
fifty years ago, on the formation of the Royal Photographic 
Society, who had for their first president Sir Chas. Eastlake, R.A. 
As events progressed, it pushed back the pictorialist, and gave 
encouragement and sympathy to the scientific element, which 
largely formed the membership. Happily, however, the pic- 
torialist is now accorded his proper recognition in that society. 
Until recent years, pictorial photography was not perhaps 
sufüciently understood, and consequently has not received the 
encouragement it deserves in art circles. Mr. Thomas said it 
should be borne in mind by the pictorial aspirant that if photo- 
graphy is going to produce work that will be accepted and pro- 
claimed as ''Art," it will not be by egotistical orations from 
the platform, but rather by individual plodding and giving ex- 
pression to the personality of the artist through the medium of 
the tools he uses. It has been said that photographic methods 
are largely technical, but Mr. Thomas pointed out that the 
greatest artist is also the greatest technician. To be successful 
as an artist-photographer, the lecturer said, you must be able to 
feel and see the pictorial quality required in your subject before 
you can expect to convey it, and by the same reasoning, to be 
successful you must not only have the power to see, but should 
acquire the ability to convey. Mr. Thomas admitted that photo- 
graphy is to some extent mechanical, but said that, after all, the 
camera, the lens, the printing medium are but the means em- 


ployed, just the same as the canvas, the brushes, and the oils are 
the tools the painter-artist uses. 

After these introductory observations Mr. Thomas divided his 
subject into three courses—(1) Zone Values, as rendered by the use 
of an ordinary dry plate, and orthochromatically rendered by the 
latest colour-sensitive plates; (2) Perspective, as shown in an 
ordinary photograph taken with a normal focus lens, say, 54 
inch, and varied by the introduction of a 1o inch lens, and sub- 
sequently a telephoto lens; (3) Photographic Illustrations for the 
Press, with evidence of the growing demand of the higher class 
journals for a pictorial rendering of even a commonplace subject. 
By a series of excellent lantern slides, the lecturer interestingly 
illustrated his observations, especially when showing the differ- 
ence between ordinary and orthochromatic plates in rendering 
the reds and yellows, and the desirability of having a battery 
of lenses of different foci for pictorial purposes. 

An important feature of the lecturer’s demonstration was the 
fact that some forty examples of his work were tastefully hung 
on the walls of the club room, and constituted what may be 
termed a ‘‘ one-man show," and several of these examples played 
an important part in the lecture. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. W. E. Tindall, R.B.A., 
the secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Artists, Mr. Cross, and 
other local artists took part. 

Our representative suggested to the secretary of the Arts Club, 
Mr. A. Waddington, that local photographers would probably 
appreciate the opportunity of seeing the collection of Mr. 
Thomas’s work, and the secretary most willingly agreed that 
they should be on exhibition, free of charge, at the club room, 
18, Park Lane, on Saturday the 23rd March from 2 to g p.m. 


on 
GUM BICHROMATE.,. 


A T the last meeting of the Manchester Amateur Photographic 

Society, the president of the Royal Photographic Society, 
Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, delivered a most practical lecture and 
demonstration upon the gum-bichromate process. Mr. Mummery 
had a very enthusiastic audience, who were well repaid by the 
manner in which the subject was handled by the lecturer, who is 
so well known as one of the finest gum workers in this country. 
Mr. Mummery not only knows how to do it, but is able to 
successfully demonstrate his methods to others. 

We cannot, unfortunately, do more than summarise Mr. 
Mummery’s remarks, and he said that the gum-bichromate pro- 
cess appeals to the pictorial worker from the fact that flexibility is 
a strong point: one may exercise greater control and give to the 
result a more personal character than with any other photo- 
graphic printing process. The tone values, which are a stumbling- 
block in photography, may be corrected somewhat, and detail 
may be readily suppressed or put back into its proper relation to 
general effect, without in any way violating the feeling or charac- 
ter of the photographic origin. 

It is, however, important that a negative with a correct scale 
of values should be used to secure the best result. The British 
and German workers largely use the method of multiple coat- 
ings and printings in their desire to obtain truer tone renderings 
in landscapes, etc. Mr. Mummery, whilst advocating the use of 
double coatings and printings, also urges the desirability of 
restricting the number of printings, there always being a ten- 
dency to lose the “freshness” in the results. 

Coming to the practical side of the process, Mr. Mummery 
showed and demonstrated the whole manufacture: printing, 
single and double, and development of the gum-bichromate 
method of obtaining photographic prints. For paper it was 
stated that any paper could be used, but it should be well-sized 
and not too absorbent, in order that the pigment coating could 
be retained upon the surface, and not act as a stain or dye, thus 
degrading the high lights of the picture ; with a hard-sized paper 
this difficulty is not likely to arise. The Old Water-Colour and 
Arts Co.’s machine paper, Autotype single transfer of various 
surfaces, and many cartridge papers, will be found admirable 
for the purpose. 

The gum solution should be made from ordinary gum arabic, 
prepared as follows :—Tie up 4 oz. of the gum in a muslin bag 
and suspend it in a wide-mouthed bottle of 12 oz. of cold water ; 
hot water must not be used. The gum should dissolve out in 
two or three days, and when completely dissolved, the muslin 
bag containing the refuse may be thrown away, and the filtered 
gum is ready for use. This is about 33 per cent., and contains 
the lowest proportion of gum which should be used. Any 
strength of gum may, however, be used—the stronger the gum, 
the richer and more juicy the blacks. The solution when bottled 
and well corked will last a considerable time. 


‘The bichromate solution should consist of a saturated solution 
of bichromate of potash ; a bottle half full of granulated bichro- 
mate, and filled up with hot water from time to time, will save 
all measurements. 

The colour pigments may be obtained from colourmen in dry 
state. Lamp and ivory black, red ochre, burnt sienna—the 
browns are all useful. 

A good useful colour can be made with 25 grains ivory black 
and s grains burnt sienna. The formula given here may be 
taken as a standard by which to work :—54 grains ivory black, 
I oz. gum solution, 1 oz. bichromate solution. Should lamp 
black be used instead of ivory black, 18 grains will be enough. 
Now to mix up this formula proceed as follows:—Take the 
material as above-mentioned, place the colour in the centre of a 
piece of ground glass upon which to mix it, pour upon this part 
of the gum solution, mix all together with a palette knife into a 
thin paste and grind for a few moments with a glass muller to 
obtain a perfect mixture ; when ground, lift the mixture from the 
slab into a household saucer, using the knife for the purpose, 
add the remainder of the gum, and mix well together, then add 
the bichromate solution and mix well all together, then filter 
the whole through muslin, and only use the filtered solution for 
coating the printing paper. 

Lay a sheet of the paper upon a flat board, and with quick 
even sweeps coat it with the gum-bichromate solution: only 
put sufficient upon the paper to cover well. It must be done 
evenly and quickly, and then use a softer brush and go over the 
whole, so that a perfect surface is obtained without flaw, mark, 
or ridge of any kind. The paper will harden in about half an 
hour, and should be kept in a perfectly dry place away from 
the light until ready for use. 

Mr. Mummery recommended the paper to be used fresh, say, 
within forty-eight hours of coating, although it will keep in 
order for weeks. If two printings are desired, one coating of 
the paper is printed, washed, etc., and when dry another coat 
of pigment is placed upon it and printed again, thus getting 
more body and tone values into the picture. 

This point Mr. Mummery demonstrated in a practical manner, 
showing the printing board and how he used it, printing being by 
the action of exposure to daylight; how he developed the paper 
at various stages was shown, and his method of the spray 
development was demonstrated. 

Mr. Mummery went through the whole of this interesting 
printing process from beginning to end in such a manner that is 
not usual at a photographic society’s meeting; it also clearly 
demonstrated the fact that Mr. ‘Mummery has a full grip of his 
subject, and that his consistent use of it has placed him amongst 
the highest in his knowledge of the process which places 
such personal control in the hands of the pictorial photo- 
grapher. 


1 

a Je 7 OIGTLANDER AND SONS, of 12, Charter- 

house Street, E.C., have sent for our in- 

spection a sample of their Alpine camera, which, 

as its name suggests, is specially suited for work in places where 

lightness and efficiency are particularly in request, and, it may be 

added (as will be seen when its construction is described), especially 
suitable for use in tropical climates. 

This camera is quarter-plate in size, and takes either plates or 
film pack, and is entirely constructed of light metal, and up 
I lb. rr oz. The lightness of the instrument is remarkable. e 
could hardly believe that we were handling a quarter-plate size, 
and had to turn it round to make sure, so extremely light and 
dainty did it seem, quite a feather-weight, in the hand. Any lady 
might do her Alpine climbing with this on her back and not feel 
the addition. This camera is fitted with the well-known Collinear 
lens, working at F/6.8, and as the camera is opened a hinged view- 
finder springs automatically into position. 

With regard to this camera and lens it should be noted by those 
who are contemplating using it on Alpine scenes, where the magni- 
fication of the distance as much as possible is desirable, that there 
is a triple extension of the bellows, by which work can be done 
with the back combination of the Collinear lens, thus obtaining an 
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image twice the size of that obtainable with the W 
complete lens. "E QVE 

Focussing is done by means of a rack and pinion 
movement, with a scale affixed on the left, and the camera can be 
used either vertically or horizontally. ! 

Now the question of size, as well as of lightness, is of great im- 
portance in a camera intended for the uses to which this one is to 
be put. The size of the camera as closed for carrying is 534 by 

by 114 inches. 

den. construction at the present day is carried to such per- 
fection that to anyone who sees any of the latest introductions, 
where one novelty and improvement succeeds another with be- 
wildering rapidity, it is safe to say that no better instrument for 
its work, either as regards size, weight, or efficiency, could well 
be conceived than this little Alpine camera. . 

Now as to prices: with Collinear lens, Series III., and Koilos 
shutter, six single dark slides, and focussing screen, 49; film pack 
holder, 7s. 6d.; single dark slides, 1s. 6d.; solid leather case for 
camera and six slides, ros. 6d. E 

In addition to its many remarkably fine qualities, one may say 
of it most truthfully that it can literally be carried in ones 


pocket. 


— 


HEYDE'S UNIVERSAL 
ESSRS. STALEY AND CO., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn 
Circus, send us a sample of Heyde's Universal Actino-Photo- 
meter, which they are putting 
on the English market. This 
model is one of the simplest, 
and a great aid to those who 
find difficulty in estimating 
their exposures. 

This actinometer, which is 
called Heyde's Universal, can be 
used for exposures in ordinary 
daylight, in daylight with iso. 
screen, and also with petro- 
leum lamp light, gaslight, and 
electric light. | When using 
the meter to test exposures to 
be made with an iso. screen, 
it is used in the usual way, with 
the exception that the screen is 
placed in front of the actinometer at the time of testing the 
exposure. ; 


ACTINO-PHOTOMETER. 

The Photometer consists of two portable round boxes, one 
revolving within the other, and enclosed in a useful bag with snap 
fastening. In the centre is an eye-piece with a prism of special 
kind of blue glass. The colour of the lass is graduated in 
intensity. A further darkening of the prism for any actinic 
subject can be obtained by moving a knob, which brings an extra 

loured glass in front of the prism. 

"The Photometer is held in "ihe hand before the right eye, the 
other being closed, the shadow portion of the subject which it 1s 
desired to fully expose is selected, and the instrument directed 
and the box rotated until it is indistinct, the number 


upon it 
indicated is read off, and the exposure will be found in the column 
opposite to the number indicating the lens aperture in use. For 


clouds and very bright subjects the same procedure is followed 


with the supplementary glass in front of the instrument. 
This is one of the simplest and most effective photometers it has 
been our pleasure to see; no one could possibly go wrong in the 
working of it, and as it is available for all sorts of exposure— 
daylight, gaslight, lamp light, electric light, and with the iso. 
screen—it should be just the instrument the amateur requires to 


whom exposure is a difficulty. 


Herefordshire Photographic Society.— An exhibition of members’ 
work was held from April 2 to 16, and included pictures of a 
high standard of excellence. The exhibits numbered some 150, 
and were hung on walls papered with plain art green, and the 
rooms were lit with electric light so that the pictures showed 
to advantage. Mr. Frank Pritchard, the energetic hon. secre- 
tary of the society, is to be highly complimented on his most 
successful organisation, and thanks are also due to the willing 
band of workers who so enthusiastically backed up his efforts. 

Travel Exhibition.—In the Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, from May 18 to June 8, there will be held an exhibition 
of everything relative to travelling and touring, including a com- 
petitive photographic section, for prints illustrative of anv method 
or incidents of travelling, whether by water, road, rail, or air, 
cash prizes, varying from ten shillings to two guineas, being offered. 
Entries close April 3o, Mr. F. J. Mortimer being the judge, from 
whom, at 9, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, entry forms and 
particulars may be obtained. 

An Exhibition of photographs, bv a few members of the National 
Photographic Record Association, will be held from April r9 to 
May 29, at the offices of “The British Journal of Photography.” 
The members contributing are Sir Benjamin Stone, F. R. Armitage, 
H. W. Fincham, Godfrey Bingley, Edgar Scamell, George 
Scammell, and Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward. It is open free dailv 
from 10.30 to 4.30. 


MARION & CO.'S CEL- 
LULOID MEASURES. 


ESSRS. MARION, LTD., 

of 22, Soho Square, send 
us a sample of their new celluloid 
measures, Which are elegant in 
appearance, made of seamless 
celluloid, graduated in ounces 
and cubic centimetres. They 
have the extreme advantage of 
not breaking when overturned or 
thrown down, and are clean in 
working and light to hold. 

The measures are useful 
as well as ornamental. Amateurs 
will find it a great comfort to 
have in the dark-room, where 
they are so easily knocked down, 
measures which are practically 
accident-proof. 


A 2 oz. measure costs 7d. and 
a 4 oz. measure rod., while the 
IO oz. size sells for rs. rod. 
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s2, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Reducing Prints on P.O.P. 
I have a number of P.O.P. prints (toned and 
fixed) that have been printed too deeply. 
Can I reduce them by any means? If so, 
how? Ws L 
They can easily be reduced by careful treatment 
with the cyanide and iodine reducer so irequently 


given. Try the following :— 
Saturated solution of iodine in alcohol ...... Io drops. 
Saturated solution of potassium cyanide in 
cl A cem 15 drops. 
brio ————— € I OZ. 


Soak the prints in plain water and then transfer them singly to 
the reducing bath, rocking the tray so that the solution is in 
constant motion on the surface of the print. Just before the 
print is sufficiently reduced, it must be removed from the bath 
and plunged into plenty of plain water in a vessel placed (pre- 
ferably) with a running supply, in order to remove the reducer 
as rapidly as possible. If you find the reducer acting too 
quickly, you had better add more water. After reduction, the 
prints may be further treated in a combined toning and fixing 
bath, in the event of the tone not being quite satisfactory. 


Black Tones with Platinum and Gold. 


I shall be obliged if you will give a suitable formula for obtain- 
ing black tones on P.O.P. with, preferably, platinum as the 
toning agent. PERMANENT. 


The prints should be first toned in a platinum bath as follows : — 


Solution of potassium chloroplatinite (1:100) .... 3o parts. 
Potassium chloride .................... ecce eene d^ a4 
bic 1,000 ,, 


When the prints have assumed a bluish violet colour they are then 
to be further toned in the following bath:— 


Ammonium sulphocyanide ................... 20 parts. 
Citriċ acid. acie ood totavaleesenac rccte Mud 20 5; 
Gold chloride uou ext PES xEe er EPIS 2 y 
bil d ER — m 1,000 ,, 


They must then be rinsed and fixed in the ordinary way. 


Pyrocatechin Developer. 


I should be glad if you could give me the formula for a reliable 
developer which could take the place of metol and give as good 
results. J. S. 


You will find pyrocatechin an excellent developer, giving a very 
good colour upon bromide paper, and developing almost as quickly 
in cold weather as in warm. It is quite free from staining, and has 
many good points, negatives made with it having much the appear- 
ance of those made with metol. It can be used either with caustic 
soda (for a very energetic developer) or with ordinary washing 
soda, the following being a representative formula : — 


Pyrocatec hit. queccieedremepestesuuu NE DID Ee qae 45 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ......................eeeceseesesee 250 , 

Washing soda 1e eos eret kenn Eod eee FERE se 359 » 
Potassium bromide .......................eeeeeeee eene 255 
frigo ED ERA IO OZ. 


Use without dilution for gaslight papers. Dilute one part with 
from one to two parts of water for negatives. Three to five parts 
of water (to one of developer) may be used for bromide paper. 


Removing Pyro Stain from Negatives. 
I have some negatives, developed with pyro-metol, which 


, ANSWERS TO CORRE 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappointment 
of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
(SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvii , and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
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SPONDENTS. {Y 


cep Ere 


are very yellow, and consequently take a 


long time to print. (1) Will you kindly 
tell me how to remove the yellow colour 
without risk of injuring the negatives? 
(2) How can I avoid it in future? D. S. 
(1) There is always a certain risk in removing old-established 
stains, and we should advise you to first experiment with a 


useless negative. Immersion in the following clearing bath will 
probably remove the yellowness : — 


Protosulphate of iron) «5 uode ele ner iam 3 oz. 
Potash BIG uocare a ted aue atat equ End ee cis 1 OZ. 
Citric acid uouseloxe Vesp dure Duae vea QUA COS haw see eS I OZ. 
Distilled water 529 osos esi cU SE IRE eU o Ead AM ELM 20 OZ. 


(2 You should give the formula you are using, which is evi- 
dently deficient in sodium sulphite. If you increase the amount 
of sulphite, you will find the stains less likely to appear. 


Sulphide Toning for Bromides. 


I shall be greatly obliged if you could let me know the 
formula for making of sulphide bath for toning bromide 
prints. H. M. 


In 2 oz. of water dissolve ro gr. of potassium iodide. Then 
throw in one or two flakes of iodine, and stir until the solution 
is a dark sherry colour. In this immerse your bromide print. 
The paper quickly turns a dark blue, and the image gradually 
fades away, or more nearly resembles a negative. Now clear 
away the blue stain by immersing in a solution of soda sulphite 
$ oz., water 4 oz. See that all the blue stain is removed by 
looking through your print, then wash well. Then immerse in 
sodium sulphide 5 gr., water 1 oz. Again wash well and dry. 
This process apparently reduces the contrasts by the change of 
colour. Give the print plenty of time in the sulphide bath. 


Removing Stain after Uranium Intensification. 


Can you tell me how to wash out the stains after intensifying 
with glacial acetic acid, ferricyanide of potassium, and 
uranium nitrate? I have tried it, but cannot wash out all 
the stain from the thinnest parts, as you say should be done. 
Very little of the stain appears to wash out by putting the 
plates under running water, even for a considerable time. 
J. R. L. 
The stain is due to the uranium and ferricyanide, and can 
be removed by immersing the negative in a very weak solution 
of ammonium sulphocyanide; about 5 gr. in each ounce of 
water is sufficiently strong for the purpose. As soon as the 
stain is removed, the negative should be washed for a few 
minutes and then put away to dry. 


Intensifying and Reducing Negatives. 


(2) I have got some badly under-developed plates. Can you 
tell me how I can improve these? They are very thin. (3) 
I have also got some dense ones. Can you give me a 
formula for a reducer for reducing the dense parts of the 
negatives? H. H. D. 


(2) The best way would be to intensify them with uranium, 
the formula for which has frequently appeared in our pages. (3) 
If you want only the high-lights reduced, you could hardly do 
better than immerse the over-dense negatives in a five per cent. 
solution of ammonium persulphate. That will reduce the 
extreme density without attacking the deposit in the shadows 
and the half-tones. As soon as the density is almost sufficiently 
reduced, the negative must be rinsed and placed for a few 
minutes in a ten per cent. solution of sodium sulphite, followed 
by a thorough washing. 
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BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS.* 


E have received the above book for review, and have 
much pleasure in calling the attention of the nature-loving 
public to its unique claims. It contains the largest and best 
collection of photographs of British birds ever brought together 
in any single volume. As a result of over eleven vears additional 
work by the brothers Kearton in all parts of the British Isles 
many new photographs and facts have been brought together 
for this new edition; the number of rare birds figured in their 
haunts has been greatlv added to, or better photographs of birds 
figured before have been obtained, while an entirely new feature 
is the inclusion of a series of beautiful plates of British birds? 
eggs, photographed in colour from the specimens of one of the 
best-known collectors in London. 
No less an authority than Dr. Bowdler Sharpe considered this 
work, when it first came out, an epoch-making book of immense 
interest and practical value. Here we find birds and their nests 


as thev are, and not as the artist chose to represent them, though 
without technical knowledge himself. 

The photographers who are interested in nature study and in 
the recording ofthelife of Nature by means of the camera, will 
find this an inspiring volume, both on account of the information 
it coutains, and also the glimpse it affords of the best methods 
of getting records of Nature's wild life, as well as the fine re- 
sults here given, which will supply a standard to aim at. 

A guinea may seem a large sum to give for a single volume in 
these davs of cheap books, but we feel sure that the guinea so 
expended will give solid enjoyment, will foster a love of Nature, 
will help to the recording of its manifold charms, and will be 
giving interest in the shape of the constant information and 
pleasure which the pages of * British Birds’ Nests" will afford. 


* British Birds’ Nests. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. New and en- 
larged edition. Cloth, 21s. (Cassell and Co.) 


TORBAY CAMERA CLUB. 


T the monthly meeting of this society, held on the 3rd April, 

the hon. secretary of the society (Mr. Drury) gave a lec- 
ture and practical demonstration on lantern slide making by 
reduction and by artificial light. 

The meeting was well attended, nearly one-half of the total 
number of members enrolled being present. The apparatus 
used by the lecturer consisted of two stand cameras (a half-plate 
and a quarter-plate), connected front to front by a simple home- 
made arrangement, worked by two thumb-screw bolts. The lens 
was a Zeiss anastigmat, worked at full aperture, and the light 
a Lancaster Paraboloid incandescent enlarging lamp. The plate 
on which the lantern slide was taken was a 34 by 3} standard 
"ordinary," and not a plate speciallv prepared for lantern 
slide production ; but the result was all that could possibly be 
desired. 

As the lecturer proceeded (although somewhat distracted by 
the animated conversation carried on by some of the members, 
whom the lecturer evidently failed to interest), the modus operandi 
was carefully explained. The half-plate dark slide was removed 
from the camera, and in it was first of all placed a focussing 
glass, with the ground or rough side to face the lamp. On this 
a sheet of plain glass was put, and then the negative, with the 
film side to face the lantern plate (the object in placing the sheet 
of clear glass between the negative and the ground glass being 
merely to keep the negative in its proper position). The slide 
was then replaced in the camera, and both flaps drawn fully out. 


The necessary process of focussing the negative on to the plate 
was then gone through by placing a 3} by 3} focussing glass 
into the quarter-plate dark slide, both flaps being fully drawn 
out. When sharplv focussed, this slide was withdrawn, and a 
34 by 3} plate substituted for the focussing glass, and then re- 
placed in its position in the camera. After an exposure of 
nineteen seconds, the plate was taken out, developed, fixed, 
rinsed, and then handed to the audience to be passed round for 
inspectiou. 

lt was pointed out that good crisp lantern slides could, with 
ease and certainty, be produced bv negatives of all sorts by 
simply regulating the distance between the negative and the 
source of light, and bv modifving the developer. For instance, 
a hard, dense negative should be placed close up to the enlarg- 
ing lamp—say, six inches from it—and a weak developer used, 
about quarter the normal strength ; whereas a soft, over-exposed 
negative should be placed eighteen inches or more from the 
source of light, and a developer of about double the normal 
Strength used. 

In conclusion, the lecturer explained that by turning the 
apparatus completely round, so as to bring the quarter-plate 
camera facing the enlarging lamp, and by unscrewing the two 
thumb-screw bolts and turning the lens the other way 
about, the process Was simply reversed, and a negative of any 
size up to and including quarter-plate could be enlarged on 
either glass or bromide paper to thalf-plate. 


——H4——— —- 


South London Photographic Society.—At the last meeting of 
the organising committee, over thirty-nine members were elected, 
the draft rules were finally settled, and it was decided to hold 
the first meeting of the societv on the evening of Wednesday, 
April 24. The society will then apply the principle of “the 
open door," and amateur photographers, from beginners to 
finished pictorialists, will be cordially welcomed. After the 
house-warming there will be a lecture bv Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., on his pet subject, " The Photography of the Sea," 
illustrated with slides of his best seascapes. Amateurs wishing 
to join should communicate at once with the hon. secretary, Mr. 
J. Nixon, Rydal Ingleside Grove, Blackheath. "We understand 
that the Mavor of Lewisham has accepted office as a vioe- 
president. 


Hull Photographic Society.— At the annual meeting the following 
officers were elected for the current vear: President, Mr. W. H. 
Willat; council, Messrs. W. S. Parrish, J. T. Dyson, W. Dalton, 
D. L. Cockcroft, J. W. Atkinson, and Mr. Bolton; editor and 
librarian, Mr. W. Gilleard; secretary, Mr. T. J. Webster, go, 
Witham, Hull. 


The ''Rajar" camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, 
Limited, of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar " 
P.O.P., has been awarded to Mr. A. A. Willis, 20, Milton 
Avenue, Scarborough, his print having been judged the best 
received during March. The paper on which the print was 
made was purchased from Messrs. H. Chapman and Sons, 76, 
Falsgrave Road, Scarborough. 

Wakefield Photographic Society.—At the annual meeting of the 
above societv, held April 12, Mr. F. E. Middleton was unanimousiv 
elected president for the ensuing vear. During the past year, which 
has been marked by great progress, a successful exhibition was held, 
when 150 entries were judged and prizes awarded by Mr. Godfrey 
Binglev and Mr. Percy Lund, of the Y. P. U. 


Terms of Subecription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 
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NOTES AND 


ECAUSE it is printed in small type and is 
usually at the end of the paper, our Sale and 
Exchange Department may be overlooked, 
and so a good opportunity lost by those 
desirous of purchasing second-hand appa- 
ratus, or of selling something to make room 
for new. The cost of an advertisement in that section 
is cheap enough, and we afford our readers absolute 
protection from unprincipled advertisers or cor- 
respondents by accepting deposit of the purchase money 
until notified by the intending purchaser that the article 
has reached him and is satisfactory. Again and again 
correspondents tell us they have sent some unknown 
person a camera or what-not, but cannot get the money 
in return. All we can say is, Do not send goods on 
approval to strangers unless you are sure that a deposit 
to their value has been made with us. We provide you 
with a safeguard, and you have only yourself to blame 
if you experience the kind of trouble referred to. 
eS Ge e 
The charm of the little country on the other side of 
the Zuyder Zee was well brought out in the course of 
the recent lecture by Mr. Arthur Marshall, F.R.I. B. À., 
the noted exhibitor, at the Royal Photographic Society. 
His chief work was done in Marken and Volendam, and 
in Friesland. The harbour at Volendam, in his opinion, 
IS the most picturesque spot in Europe, although, on 
account of its vivid colouring, more a place for the 
painter than for the photographer. Mr. Marshall pro- 
tested against the extravagant way in which the Dutch 
people are represented on the British stage and else- 
where. The sky-blue patch on the scarlet trousers is 
a thing unknown. How sweet and modest the Dutch 
are in their appearance was shown by Mr. Marshall's 
own photographs of the children and girls of Holland— 
all gained through hiring models, by the way, who in 
Holland are very patient and biddable. The extra- 
ordinary light and shade effects by the canal sides, and 
the reflections in the waters, are worthy of special 
study. They are due partly to the great intensity of the 
light and the low horizon. The meres of Holland, 
which are far larger than the East Anglian broads, are 


COMMENTS. 


rich in water-lilies; windmills fringe the banks, and in 
the evening there are wonderful sunsets, the richness 
of the reflected colour being due to the vapours which 
arise from the marshes. 

eo G 5 


Messrs. M'Caw, Stevenson and Orr, Ltd., of 31, 
Shoe Lane, Ludgate Circus, London, and of Dublin and 
Belfast, send us a most interesting and carefully pre- 
pared booklet on Dublin and the Irish International 
Exhibition. We believe it is for free distribution, and 
anyone visiting Dublin would do well to obtain a copy. 
It contains a number of photographic illustrations show- 
ing the principal streets, buildings, etc., and also the 


exhibition buildings. 
eso 


Naturally it may be supposed that the function of a 
photographic society is the encouragement of photo- 
graphy by all legitimate means. The question is, the 
definition of what is legitimate. In the winter pro- 
gramme of a society which has existed for a number 
of years in Devon, and which includes in its member- 
ship those who exhibit and obtain recognition in good 
company, there have been evenings at which friends of 
the members were invited. These occasions have been 
deemed desirable to encourage sociability—not, per- 
haps, photographic sociability, which is, indeed, a pecu- 
liar thing—and perhaps have had their uses and value. 
But a recent engagement certainly gave no evidence 
whatever of its usefulness in promoting photography, 
and turned out to be only an ordinary '' magic lantern ” 
exhibition, suitable for the ordinary person who knows 
— nor cares—nothing about picture-making by camera. 
It was an exhibition of an ordinary set of commercial 
lantern slides, illustrating a portion of the King's 
dominions, and the lecture a printed affair (such as 
might be hired by anyone), supplemented by some per- 
sonal experiences of the reader of it. The lecture itself 
was altogether commonplace. But the crowning point 
of all was that the slides were coloured, and coloured 
villainously, representing just the gorgeous hues the 
trade colourist pleased, without regard to reality. 
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The Alphabet of Physics. 


It is pleasant to recognise the grandmotherly solicitude 
t of the Royal for the education of its members. It has 
always taken upon itself to cram its alumni with the 
\ platitudes, truisms and fallacies of amateur art, and has 
in that way done a good deal to bring into existence that curious 
"sport," the photographic esthete; an individual whose photo- 
graphic and graphic art are often alike conspicuously poor. Having, 
as it were, levelled up the artistic deficiencies of its members, it is 
now doing something similar for those who are lacking scientific 
knowledge, which is the case with too many amateurs. The 
teachings of the spectroscope supplied matter for an informing 
demonstration lecture at the Royal a few days ago, which must 
have been of considerable service to those who heard it; but the 
acoustical conditions of the room prevented a proportion of those 
present from catching more than an occasional word. That ninety 
per cent. of its members would be the better for a course of physics 
and chemistry is indubitable, but that these sporadic and homeeopathic 
doses of information do much good beyond filling up an evening 
is open to question. 


Seize the Occasion. 


Is it more profitable to make or to take the subjects which we 
desire to photograph into pictures? Mr. Arthur Marshall told us, 
with no uncertain voice, on the occasion of his lantern lecture at the 
Royal, he was convinced that the better course to pursue, at any 
rate on the borders of tlie Zuyder Zee, was to hire models and plant 
them about in places and attitudes which you consider help the 
composition. But, strange to say, of the numerous delightful slides 
which he showed, the most convincing and acceptable were those 
in which he had seized upon a chance grouping of the fisher maidens 
and men. Those who critically examined his slides will, I think, 
agree with me, that thev illustrated his capacity for seeing a good 
_ Picture rather than the faculty of imagining and creating one. Take 
for instance *' The Sisters; " all credit is due to him for quickly 
seizing on such a delightfully posed pair. Compare this with 
" Tired," and it will be seen that his own arrangement is ‘‘ miles 
behind” the fortuitous grace and suggestion of the former. 


The Recording of Tit-Bits. 


I, of course, derived much pleasure from anm inspection of the 
photographs by members of the N.P.R.A., which are now on view 
in the Little Gallery, at 24, Wellington Street, but could not help 
wondering what—if all that future generations knew of England 
were derived from these prints—would be the impression formed of 
the present aspect of the countrv and of the objects of interest 
which it contains. The chief passing events would appear from 
these records not to be footer, cricket, racing, bridge, or female 
noting, but the mumming and make-believes of various “ pageants ” 
and simulated ceremonies; while as regards our notable buildings 
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WAS interrupted last week when recommending 
the making of ever such a rough sketch of the 
darkness and lightness of things in order that 
when you come to develop vou shall have some- 

thing to remind and guide you. I have no doubt many, 
and perhaps most of my readers will feel inclined to 
pooh-pooh the idea, some will be confident of being able 
to tell if their print is right, others will fail to see the 
utilitv, first, because if the sketch did show the photo- 
graph to be wrong in its relative tones, they don't see 
how it will help matters. Moreover, the average photo- 
graphic rendering is quite correct enough for most 
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and their decorative features, the im- 
pression formed would be not that 
we rejoiced in mammoth termini 
and hotels, in great palaces of com- 
merce and of feudalism, but poppy- 
heads, fonts, and misereri. Al- 
though in this opinion there is the 
necessary spice of exaggeration, it 
is incontrovertible that amateur 
record photography is mainly a matter of collecting tit-bits of 
pictorial information. 


A Martian Impression. 


Turning from the above exhibition to the report of the P. S. and 
R. of Surrey, just to hand, I find the same spirit of dilettantism 
permeating the work of this otherwise praiseworthy and energetic 
society, which, whatever its shortcomings, has filed over two 
thousand prints of “ Fair Surrey” and its salient objects. The 
intelligent New Zealander—or should one say the super-man from 
Mars?—who, a million years hence perchance, might disinter from 
under a 500 ft. deposit of the ** Post-Victorian" strata somewhere 
near Katharine Street, Croydon, the record prints filed during 1906 
by the Surrey Survey, would think that we must have been a 
terribly religious set of people, for nearly everything architecturally 
and zsthetically noteworthy consists of ecclesiastical subjects, while 
as regards art and literature we should seem lamentably wanting, 
for during 1906 it was only possible, or worth while, to record three 
examples of modelling, one of art work in metals, three of portraits, 
and one legal document. The county would also be regarded as 
an exceedingly uneventful corner of the kingdom, were it judged 
by the vear's record of ‘ passing events," which all told consisted 
practically of a Donkey Parade! 


Something Grand. 


It is indeed pleasant to learn from the Tribune that we are at 
last to have a * GRAND" Exhibition, not of political squabbles, 
but of Amateur Photography, and all the latest developments of 
photographic science and art. Not large and fine enough is the 
Northern Exhibition, nor the Scottish. Salon, nor the Roval, to 
deserve the above superlative description; photographic grandeur 
is being reserved for the ‘ Rendezvous," in Bouverie Street, into 
which—like the Genii of the Arabian Nights, who condensed him- 
self into a tiny scent-bottle—the leading photographic manufacturers 
are expected to compress a display of their alluring wares. By the 
time these lines are in print this * Grand” exhibition will be in 
full swing, and the display of the winning prints in a cash prize 
competition attracting immense admiration, from their authors. I 
notice that one of the classes is for “ photographs which may be 
used as advertisements for the Zribune.” But do not they all 
serve that same purpose, and do so very well? 
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people. Now, to take these objections in turn, and 
answering the last first. ‘* Near enough ” or ‘‘ correct 
enough "' is a very lame and unworthy way of describ- 
ing one's work, and it surely needs no argument on my 
part to show that nothing is good enough that is not as 
good as it possibly can be. One is sure to fall short of 
one's ideal, to allow for which one's ideal should be as 
high as possible. Then as to a sketch or guide being 
useless because, even if you have it, you cannot alter 
what the lens and plate have between them recorded. 
That is a mistaken idea, because there are many ways 
in which the plain photographic image can be altered or 
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modified, provided one knows to what extent and in 
what direction this should be done, and it is quite certain 
that the image cannot be changed for the better if we 
do not know what the better is; whilst to suppose that 
one can carry in one's mind an exact picture of the 
scene, thus making the proposed sketch unnecessary, is 


a mistake, as a very little reflection ought to show. Not 
only is it all but impossible to remember what we have 
observed, but without something definite, like making 
a sketch, we do not observe; we take things for granted, 
and do not note relative lightnesses and darknesses. 


For Instance— 


For instance, suppose you were about to cross Black- 
friars Bridge, London, from the south side, at about 
noon, so that the sun would be more or less behind you, 
and thus shining on the dome of St. Paul's. Which 
was the lighter in tone—the Cathedral dome, or the 
water of the river, or the blueish-grey sky behind the 
dome?  Admit now you never thought to notice; yet as 
it is as likely as not that a photograph will be inac- 
curate, it is surely worth while knowing in what direc- 
tion it errs, so that, if only in printing, we may be able 
to do something to put it right. A dry roadway in the 
country looks very white, and is much lighter than the 
green leaves of the hedgerow, which catch the light 
and hang over the road, becoming thus dark spots or 
patches on the white or lighter background. How is 
this contrast altered if a shower of rain comes? You 
have not noticed? Precisely; but if you had attempted 
by broad, flat shading to suggest the one against 
the other, you would have noticed, which is just the 
point; and having noticed and recorded, you are in the 
position to say whether your photograph is truthful. 
The fact is, the rain makes the road much darker—a 
wet road is usually.a reddish-brown, but a dry one buff 
or whiteish; but in some lights the leaves appear lighter, 
and would appear as light spots on a darker back- 
ground—just the reverse of what was the case when 
dry. The Cathedral dome and the road and leaves are 
Just two instances which I have mentioned haphazard. 
There are innumerable cases one might give which 
perhaps you would consider of more importance. 


Reflections. 


Again and again we may see landscape photographs 
in which the reflection of trees and sky in the still water 
is much darker than the trees and sky are themselves, 
yet it passes unnoticed, although it should be as 
obviously incorrect as if a mirror were to reflect a 
white man's face and made him appear like a negro! 
In such a case you may say a sketch is unnecessary. 
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You can remember that a reflection and the thing 
reflected are nearly of the same tone possibly; but had 
you or someone else made a note at the time, it would 
not have been necessary for me to now call attention to 
the error. But suppose we have figures clothed in 
dress of light colour seen against the light, their 
shadows on the ground reaching towards us, and behind 
a background of houses or trees or what not, which 
seem dark although at some distance, because the light 
being above and bevond does not fall on the houses, 
except perhaps a roof here and there. Now which will 
be the darkest—the light-coloured figures or their 
shadows or the background of houses, many of them 
perhaps very dark in colour, tarred wood, and weather- 
stained brick and stone? And if vour photograph does 
not render each in accurate relative tone, which it is 
nearly sure to do, how are you going to be in a position 
to criticise it, and, further, how can you set about 
making it correct if vou don't yourself know what is 
wrong ? 

The probability is that the black and brown houses, 
although actually the darkest objects in the scene, 
appear much lighter than you think them, because they 
are at some distance and atmosphere intervenes. Even 
the light clothing of the figures does not prevent their 
being much darker than the distant houses, because so 
much nearer and entirely in shadow. The light, as was 
stated, being behind them and their shadows, will not 
be darker, but rather lighter, unless the local colour of 
the ground on which the shadows fall is very dark. I 
hope I have now said enough to show why, both as a 
means of concentrating your attention, making you 
observe, as well as a record to guide your subsequent 
actions, some sort of a sketch is needed. 


The Disappointing Print. 


How often a print is so utterly disappointing and 
does not seem to reproduce the scene as we think it was 
and as we remember it! Yet as we consider it, every- 
thing is there, and we cannot mention anything that has 
been left out. Figs. 1 and 2 may serve as an example. 
The first of these represents the landscape as it was, 
just the corner of a field, surrounded by trees, and a 
rustic cottage with deep-eaved roof; but the field was a 
flaming yellow—just such a sheet of almost dazzling 
yellow as we often see on the countryside where 
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cabbages are being grown for seed. 
this bit of blazing colour, the blue sky overhead would 
appear a good deal darker even than the whitewashed 
walls of the cottage, which, at a little distance and 
weather-stained, will not stand out so brilliantly light 


As compared with 


as the field of yellow blossom. Fig. 2 is as an ordinarv 
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guide I am urging you to 
make; indeed, if you feel un- 
able to do as has been done 
in fig. 4, even then you can, 
if you like, dispense with a 
sketch altogether and make 
unwritten notes, calling the 
darkest object 1, and other 
objects 2, 3, 4, and so on, 
accordinglv as they are 
lighter. Thus— 
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Large post at side of pier, 
1; figures, 2 (generally, but 
some portions lighter); back- 
ground on extreme left, 3; 
fish baskets behind legs of 
firures, 4 to $5; distance, 
ranging from 7 to 10; sky, 
about 12 ; water, rather lighter, 
represented by, say, 12 to rs. 


There is a record which 
may suit you better than a 
sketch. It will have made 
you observe, it will have 
made you look at and care- 
fully consider each and every 
point, and that will be one 
good purpose served. Then 
it will furnish you with a 
record to guide you in your 
Fi after-work—it will enable 

IB: 3- m 
you to accurately criticise 
photograph would probably reproduce all this. The the performance of your lens and plate, and finally it 
blue sky becomes nearly white, so do the cottage walls, will, if the subject be a good one and worth the trouble, 
the yellow field sinks into unimportance, and the trees show vou how to modify your print. 
become darker and lose much of their variety and 
detail. This is no imaginary case. I am telling some- Smears and Control. 
thing which actually occurred in my own experience, But how? you perhaps ask. Briefly I will try and 
and vet I doubt if at the time 
I could have said just pre- 
cisely what was wrong when 
my negative yielded some 
such result as fig. 2, but it 
would certainly have been 
disappointing. 
Figures Against the Light. 

When just now I in- 
stanced figures against the 
light, and spoke of a back- 
ground of dark objects but 
appearing light, we had 
something very like the 
example which was repro- 
duced last week, and which 
I am repeating again now as 
fig. 3, and as I made use of 
the expression '' some sort ” 
of a sketch, I have in fig. 4 
made just a rough pencilling 
as I imagine I should have 
made in that particular case, 
Because for my own conveni- 
ence and for saving of time 
I have used a pencil drawing 
in fig. 1, I do not want you 
to suppose that anything 
like so complete or finished 
a sketch is necessarv for the 
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tell you, though, of course, 
there's nothing new in it, 
and I have described the way 
before, only I know there 
are so many readers of 
these ‘‘ Lessons" whose 
excursions into photographic 
literature do not go much 
further, so perhaps it will be 
new to them. 

You know that if by acci- 
dent a stain or a smear be 
left on the back of your 
negative it will print as a 
lighter patch. If such a 
smear happened to exactly 
correspond with, say, the 
face of a man in the picture, 
that face would print lighter 
than it otherwise would do. 
Now then, does that suggest 
anything to you? Does it 
not suggest that smears at 
the back of the negative will 
make the corresponding part 
of the picture print lighter? 
But smearing is a somewhat 
inexact method; so if we can 
so treat the back of the plate 
that we can apply pencil 
shading, we can arrange for 
lighter printing, even to the detail covered by a pencil- 
point. The method commonly prescribed is to attach 
tracing-paper to the back of the plate, and then holding 
the negative to the light, so as to look through it, pro- 
ceed to darken by pencil or crayon those portions which 
we desire to print lighter. I have personally long dis- 
continued the use of tracing-paper, employing in pre- 
ference a very fine grain matt varnish which the Van- 
guard Manufacturing Company supplied to me. 


Coating with Matt Varnish. 


Now, I was never at all clever at varnishing nega- 
tives. You are supposed to pour a pool of varnish on 
to one particular spot of the plate, and then by tilting it 
this way and that way induce the varnish to equally dis- 
tribute itself over the whole plate, finally pouring off 
the surplus at one corner. Sounds easy enough; but 
before the varnish has half covered the plate, it manages 
to discharge itself down your sleeve, and a more un- 
comfortable sensation I hardly know, besides which a 
quantity of varnish is certain to get on to the film side 
of the plate. Hence I proceed as follows :— Place the 
negative in a printing frame—one for which you have 
lost respect, though really the operation will do the 
frame no harm—place the negative therein exactly as 
though you were going to print—that is, with the glass 
side outwards. On the film lay a couple of pieces of 
clean blotting-paper, and then close the frame. Turn- 
ing it over, hold one corner of the frame in the left 
hand between finger and thumb, and, holding the bottle 
of matt varnish in the right, pour on what you think 
will be sufficient to cover the entire plate on to the 
glass; then tilt it first one way and then another so as 
to get the matt varnish to flow evenly and quickly, and 
drain off the surplus at one corner. The printing frame 
forms a sort of little wall all round, keeping the varnish 
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from getting over the edge, and furnishing something 
with which to hold the plate. 

This done, leave the frame on end for a few minutes, 
or wave it to and fro in the air, and the varnish will 
dry, leaving the plate somewhat in the condition of a 
child's drawing-slate, or as though it were ground- 


glass. On removing the plate and setting against the 
light, you will find it quite easy to darken—that is, 
make more opaque—any portions you desire to print 
lighter, employing for this purpose a lead pencil; and 
in the case of the subject reproduced, I imagine the 
back of the negative when done would somewhat 
resemble fig. 5. The dotted lines, be it said, I have put 
in merely to indicate to my present reader the general 
outline of the picture. Here, you may notice, pencil 
work has been applied so as to make the faces print 
lighter, also the distance; and if the latter prints lighter, 
the figures will stand out in stronger relief. Also by a 
pencil work here and there some little detail or variety 
of tone can be introduced in the figures themselves. 

With a touch here and a touch there, relief can be 
substituted for flatness and monotony. Then, finally, 
suppose some portion of the subject prints too light, 
with the sharp point of a penknife the varnish can be 
scraped away, thus creating the reverse of increased 
density—namely, greater relative transparency, and 
consequently darker printing. 

Of course, at first you may make mistakes—your 
pencilling and scraping may be done too violently and 
show on the print. Prevention of that is merely a ques- 
tion of judgment and care. 

A. Horsvey HINTON. 


*.* Dont forget the Competition the prize for which is the 
well-known picture “Melton Meadows.” Particulars were 
given in “The A. P.” for April 2, 9, and 16, or will be sent 
on application. 
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the Photographic Society of Ireland will have 

opened and will be in full swing. Almost simul- 
taneously the Irish International Exhibition will be opened, 
and whilst there are many things there besides photographs, 
yet photography is so well represented that what with the one 
and the other it may be said that Dublin has at the moment 
about as much photography as is good for any well con- 
stituted city. Because the International Exhibition must at 
the present moment be regarded as an event of the future— 
the official opening is fixed for May 4th—a brief note as to 
what has been done, a mere record of what awaits the visitor 
whose interest is chiefly photographic, must suffice. In THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for March igth I told my readers 
how it came about that I, who, goodness knows, have a 
sufficiently full hand of work and responsibilities, consented, 
at the joint invitation of the Photographic Society of Ireland 
and the executive of the International Exhibition, to invite, 
select, organise, and finally hang the collection of inter- 
national photographs. As matters have progressed and the 
time when one’s labours shall reach their eulmination draws 
nearer, I have realised how much larger and how much more 
involved a task this labour has proved, the chief anxiety at 
the time of writing, when I am on the eve of my third visit 
to Dublin within four months, being as to whether the 450 
photographs drawn from all parts of the globe will turn up 
in due time at their appointed place. If they do, and every 
known compelling power has been invoked to that end, then 
I am pleased to say the world will see at Dublin as fine and 
as completely representative a collection of modern pictorial 
photography as has ever been brought together. Because I 
managed the British Photographic Section of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair with, I believe, reasonable success, I imagined 
the Dublin task would not prove difficult. I forgot that in 
the case of St. Louis I had a Royal Commission with its 
inexhaustible resources of power and finance at my back; 
moreover, I had two most able colleagues, Mr. G. Davison 
and Mr. R. Craigie, to help in the selection, etc. Again, it 
was a British collection, and all the pictures came from one 
starting place and were there duly catalogued; but in the 
case of Dublin the pictures are being sent in many cases 
direct from the exhibitor, in other instances they are being 
forwarded through London agents, Messrs. Dolman and 
Sons, whilst some eighty to ninety have been consigned to 
me personally at my Long Acre office, and will have to go 
through as personal luggage! More than a hundred prints 
have had to be framed by me, involving the exercise of what 
taste and judgment Providence has endowed me with, and in 
a few hours I shall be in Dublin for the primary purpose of 
personally “placing” all these 450 pictures and then per- 
sonally directing their being hung on the walls. A labour 
of love truly, but all the same a labour only a little short 
of Hercules’ stable cleaning performance ! 

I propose to keep the work of each country separate, and 
in each of these national groups that of individuals 
will, as far as possible, be kept together; moreover, so far 
as the general decorative effect of the walls will permit, I 
shall arrange the exhibitors in alphabetical order. It was 
done at St. Louis and again at Leeds and the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, although such a system is contrary, I believe, 
to the instincts of some of our modern decorators, who have 
a natural antipathv to anything like classification. 

A particularly interesting group will be the work of Irish 
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anticipatory notes appear, the annual exhibition of 
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photographers. As it was impossible to estimate what 
character of work might be forthcoming from Ireland, photo- 
graphers resident in Ireland were asked to submit work for 
selection, and when the winnowing and weeding out had been 
done, I was surprised to find what a high order of merit the 
forty or fifty chosen presented. That many who submitted 
work had not the faintest idea of what was required for an 
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exhibition was evident 
from the productions 
sent in, whilst because 
the invitation to send 
contained an expres- 
sion of hope that in 
the photographic sec- 
tion "Ireland might 
be well represented " 
quite a number of folk 
took it that, to be 
* well represented," only views of Ireland and Irish scenery 
would be eligible. 

I should like to render tribute of praise to several mem- 
bers of the Photographic Society of Ireland who, being on 
the spot, have gallantly assisted me in preliminaries. And 
now let me briefly refer to the society whose exhibition 1s 
held from April 29th to May 4th in the Leinster Lecture 
Hall, 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

This society was started in 1854, and was probably 
founded as * The Dublin Photographic Society." It lasted 
about three years and then lapsed, but a year or so later it 
was reconstructed by the same members and renamed “ The 
Photographic Society of Ireland," and a medal supposed to 
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be struck in 18959 bears the inscription “Founded in 1854." 
After some time it again lapsed for a considerable number 
of years, but was reorganised in the year 1879, and has 
flourished from that day to the present, and by its work for 
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the advancement of photography has kept itself in the front 
rank of photographic societies with a serious aim. 

During its long existence the society has had many presi- 
dents, most of them having attained considerable eminence 
in the regions of science or art. The society's first president 
was the late Mr. Thomas Grubb, father of the present Sir 
Howard Grubb and maker of the original Grubb portrait 
lens, which attained a world-wide celebrity and had many 
imitations. Sir Joscelyn Coghill followed him, and there 
was also Professor Emerson Reynolds, 

M.D.. F.R.S., a celebrated professor of T 

chemistry in Trinity College, Dublin. 
He held the office until he resigned and 
was succeeded by Sir Howard Grubb, 
F.R.S. Since his father's death Sir 
Howard has continued to make small 
R.R. lenses of the modern type, and he 
is at present one of the best known 
makers of telescopes for photographic 
survey of the heavens. In 1888 the 
rules were recast, and the present 
system of three-year presidency insti- 
tuted. Mr. Geo. Mansfield, J.P., of 
Kildare, a private gentleman and an 
ardent amateur photographer in the 
“old days." was the first president under 
the new régime, and he was followed 
by, amongst others, Professor J. Alfred 
Scott, M.D., the originator of the world- 
famed Scotts exposure tables; Dr. 
Scott was twice elected to the presi- 
dency, and held office for two terms of 
three years each. Other presidents 
were Prof. John Joly, the famous physi- 
cist of Trinity College, Dublin, and dis- 
coverer of the process of three-colour photography bearing 
his name; Mr. Alfred Werner and Mr. J. A. C. Ruthven, 
A.M.LC.E.L, well known as the local secretary of the 
1894 Convention, when it visited Dublin for the first time. 
The present holder of the office is Mr. Hugh Pollock, B.L., 
a pictorial worker of much merit. The vice-presidents are 
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Messrs. H. Carter Draper, F.C.S., and Victor E. Smyth, 
and the onerous secretarial duties are discharged by Messrs. 
Robert Benson and Percy Considine. Originally the society 
met, by courtesy of the Council, in the premises of the 
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College of Science, Stephen's Green, but since 1890 they have 
had rooms of their own, and have now a fine hall and well- 
appointed dark-rooms at 35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
The Society endeavours to advance the art of photography 
in all its branches, and to that end provides demonstrations 
and holds an annual exhibition. For a report of the exhibi- 
tion now open I must refer our readers to next week's issue. 
A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
o BEES 

Bristol Photographic Club.—There 
was a good attendance of mem- 
bers at the annual general meeting, 
held at headquarters, the president 
(Mr. John Fisher, Hon. A.R.C.A.) 
being in the chair. The hon. exhibi- 
tion secretary, the hon. treasurer, and 
the hon. secretary all presented most 
encouraging reports, showing that the 
club had made a profit on its big exhi- 
bition, that the treasurer had a res»ect- 
able balance in hand, that the mem- 
bership had increased greatly, and 
that there was every prospect of the 
club doing still better in the coming 
year. Some important changes in the 
constitution of the club, necessitated 


by its growth, were passed unani- 

mously, and the following officers and 

committee were duly elected, viz.: 

President, Mr. John Fisher; hon. 

e treasurer, Mr. E. Beavan; hon. 

TEE EER E of Ireland reporter, Mr. M. B. Fowler; hon. folio 
` secretary, Mr. R. W. Coates; hon. 


exhibition secretary, Mr. J. S. Guthrie ; hon. secretary, Mr. 
Geo. Easonsmith ; committee, Messrs. T. W. Brown, H. 
Goodenough, W. W. Smith, C. S. Wills, W. A. Rowland, 
W. F. Kuner, W. Brush, R. Lingford, and R. W. Thomas. 
The meeting closed with a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
president and to the officers for their work düring.the year. 
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A THAMES-SIDE GOSSIP. 
MR. A. H. BLAKE'S “ODDS AND ENDS OF LONDON." 


d By OUR OWN REPRESENTATIVE. 


HE season for running the Thames steamboats is again at hand, 
and amateurs should take full advantage of this method of 
seeing London from unfamiliar points of view. We are still repeat- 
ing the mistake of tbe old-time builders of London in so largely 
ignoring the river. Those builders seem to have done their work 
with the express object of hiding the river from view. The river 
ran through London but was never of London, and one may walk 
for miles through the streets of Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, 
Wapping and Shadwell without suspecting the presence of a river, 
although it rolls on its broadening course a hundred yards away. 
It is only by turning down a narrow alley that one comes abruptly 
upon Father Thames. ` 

Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., is one of the few workers who have 
made a thorough study of London by the riverside, and at the 
Blenheim Club, a few evenings ago, he showed the results of his 
labours. The various riverside occupations lend themselves to 
pictorial treatment. The work of the whiting merchant, of the 
wharfinger, of the toiler in the sulphuric acid factory, of the mud- 
sweepers on the foreshore of Chelsea Reach, may not be pleasant, 
but it is certainly picturesque. It is interesting also to trace the 
course of the little rivers that at one time poured themselves into 
the Thames from above the Strand, and Mr. Blake has found some 
relics of old London Bridge, which, it may not be generally known, 
was 200 yards east of the present structure. Mr, Blake has even 
gone further afield than Rotherhithe or Greenwich, has traced the 
sea-wall which goes for hundreds of miles around Essex and Suffolk, 
and has penetrated to the amphibious districts at the mouth of the 
Thames, including Canvey Island, where one may see the old Dutch 
circular houses and revel in a state of primitive simplicity. 

Old London is rapidly disappearing, and Mr. Blake urged photo- 
graphers to be up and doing if they desired to secure records of 
quaint and curious survivals in the metropolis. Hardly a week 
passes without some venerable building being razed to the ground, 
and its disappearance is generally unchronicled. The parts where 
the biggest depredations are taking place are in the neighbourhood 
of the quiet old Inns. The house in Love Lane in which Sir 
Christopher Wren lived during the building of St. Paul's has 
lately fallen a prey to the builder. Still more recently the remains 
of the last ducking pond in London have disappeared. It stood in 
Shepherd's Market, Mayfair, and a tablet called attention to “ De 
Ducking Pond, June 27, 1775." The region of Charing Cross has 
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seen many changes. The King's Mews, it appears, originally 
covered the ground now occupied by Trafalgar Square, and Mr. 
Blake has found some eighteenth century notices of sales, etc., 
which were to be held “close to the King on horseback." This is 


an allusion to the statue of Charles T., which is thought to stand 
on the exact site of the original Eleanor Cross. 

A whole lecture could be devoted to the topography of London, 
the fairs of London, and the public-house signs. The district 
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around THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER office is crowded with quaint 
survivals. In Chandos Street, Covent Garden, is the public-house 
originally known as “ The Hole in the Wall" and now as “The 
Marquis of Granby," where Claude Duval was captured. In Bed- 
fordbury is the * Lemon Tree” public-house, named after the first 
lemon tree grown in Covent Garden. Adjacent to the Garden is 
the “ Essex Serpent," reminiscent of an old-time story of a monster 
reptile found in Essex. 


The district between the Strand and the river, also, is interesting, 
especially in regard to the name of the streets. The Duke of 
Buckingham perpetuated the fact of his ownership of much property 
in this region by giving his names to a whole block of streets, and 
the four brothers Adam, the architects, also gave their names to 
a neighbouring block, and joined them together by the name of the 
Adelphi—the work of the brothers. Few people know that the 
Adelphi arches below the level of the roadway are still to be seen, 
and that two water-gates, originallv belonging to the great mansions 
which lined the Strand in the eighteenth century, exist in the same 
region, The most curious street in London is Clink Street, with 
its wooden bridges. It is situated near Southwark Cathedral, and 
the name, as readers of Rudyard Kipling know, means prison. 
Here, as a matter of fact, stood the prison attached to the Bishop 
of Winchester's palace. 

There are numerous other subjects which might be treated by 
amateurs who love London. There are the remains of the fairs, 
St. Bartholomew's Cloth Fair, Southwark fair, Mayfair; the remains 
of the tournaments, ** Smoothfield," Giltspur Street, Knightrider 
Street; the halls of the city companies; the old hostelries, such as 
the “ George," in Southwark ; even in the City churchyards, where 
such spring effects are obtainable as those which Mr. Blake had 
to show. 

Mr. Blake’s lecture has now been given on several occasions. 
It originated in connection with the Country-in-Town Exhibition 
last year, the object being to show how much greenery existed in 
the stony heart of the great city. But it has far outgrown that 
purpose, and Mr. Blake, who says the subject is exhaustless, is 
constantly adding new records. He is a master of the truly dramatic 
art of presenting a view of familiar things from an unfamiliar aspect, 
and therefore his cameragraphs and word-pictures are never stale. 
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MODELS.—-A constrained, unnatural ap- 
| pearance in a figure subject spells pictorial 
ruin, yet at times it seems unavoidable, 
when either natural shyness or undue 
Curiosity causes what might otherwise have proved a 
splendid model, to exhibit unmistakable signs of being 
in a somewhat unusual position. 

When such a state of things exists during the 
moments a photograph occupies in being made, a very 
real difficulty is presented to any camera worker, to 
overcome which, means either the wasting of consider- 
able time, or exercising some diplomacy; when, how- 
ever, a hand camera rather than one on a stand is being 
employed, there are several courses open; either to 
make a dash at the subject before time is given for 
the models to realise what is being done; or, by means 
of subterfuge and patience, to trap them into a state of 
unconcern; as a rule, this latter method is the one to be 
recommended, mainly because hasty working does not 
lend itself to deliberate design and beauteous results. 

It is a trite saying, things are not always what they 
appear to be; and it by no means follows, when a photo- 
grapher seems to be least interested, really that repre- 
sents the true state of affairs; for, while apparently 
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gazing earnestly on some object 
in quite the opposite direction 
to that of the intended picture, 
yet it may, as a fact, be en- 
gaging most earnest attention, 
with every nerve strung in 
readiness to seize the opportune 
moment, and gather his record 
instantly conditions are favour- 
able. 

There is a sporting element about 
this class of work most fascinating, 
quite apart from any artistic results 
which may or may not accrue; some 
such an instance is illustrated in the 
group, apparently busily engaged in 
preparing bait, with no sign visible that a camera was 
being used near; yet they were by no means unaware 
of the fact, and showed distinct signs the moment it 
was turned towards them, so that my companion, a 
painter friend, gleefully pointed out the wide difference 
existing between our two means of interpreting; here 
was a case where the mechanical camera fell to pieces 
before conditions which, although troublesome to a 
painter, yet presented no insurmountable difficulty; he 
could just take what might be required and leave the 
rest; it was a challenge, and as such accepted, for they 
offered a problem in manipulation of no small interest, 
yet its solution was simple enough, just needing but a 
show of interest in other matters than themselves, to 
cause them to continue their occupation; but the 
moment we turned round towards them again, instantly 
they were as aggressively curious as ever; in such a 
Case, turn away entirely from them, show your back to 
them, and after a moment or two very gently rest your 
Camera on your forearm, with lens pointing towards 
your intended victims; a glance on the finder will tell 
you when they are in a fit state to secure, then a squeeze 
of the ball, and the deed is done. 

The photograph at the top of this page should show 
this position of camera quite clearly enough to require 
no further description; it may be remarked, it is a posi- 
tion which enables quite a slow exposure being made, 
for it gives the utmost steadiness, but to obtain this, it is 
desirable to use a rubber ball and tube for release, rather 
than pressing a spring button in the ordinary manner. 

The group of two, engaged in the prosaic work of 
opening mussels to be used for bait, constituted an 
alluring problem. 

In dealing with such a group, there is one matter 
it is needful to carefully watch; namely, though the 
general pose seems satisfactory, and the models are 
showing no easily detected sign of constraint or con- 
sciousness, yet the mere knowledge that they are being, 
or are likely to be, photographed, often tempts the best 
models, while preserving a perfect pose, to betray, and 
fatally so, the whole thing by an upward turn of the 
eyes, so as to watch operations. 

A rapid orthochromatic plate, seven-times screen, 
lens aperture F/4, and r-rsth of a sec. exposure, were 
the technical data used for this particular photograph. 
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HE photographer who seeks to record every 
| charming bit of nature's handiwork that ap- 


peals to him will not infrequently be faced with 

the difficulty of making his camera look down- 
wards. Camera stands are not constructed so that the 
lens may take in more than a very small angle below the 
horizontal. There are, I know, certain devices in the 
market for overcoming the difficulty, but they do not 
form part of every photographer's equipment. I think 
therefore that it might be useful to describe a simple 
appliance I made and employed primarily for photo- 
graphing specimens of fungi growing in situ. 

Reference to the illustrations will make clear its con- 
struction. A is a square of hard wood, provided at its 
centre with a brass flanged nut to accommodate the 
usual camera screw. At the point B, on either side, is 
hinged by screws a frame, consisting of two hard wood 
links, C, rigidly connected transversely by the block D. 
The upper ends of these links embrace another square 
of wood, E, thickened at one side, so that the connect- 
ing bolt may have ample clearance for its wing nut. 
The centre of E is pierced with a round hole for the 
passage of the screw which secures the camera to it. 

Centrally on A, at one side, is fixed a vertical sector, 
G, having a number of cross slots cut at equal intervals 
in its curved edge. These slots must radiate from the 
point on which the frame C is hinged. <A small brass 
bolt is fixed in an inclined groove in the centre of the 
block D, as shown, and arranged so that it may be shot 
into any one of the slots in G. 

It is clear from the construction of this appliance that 
it gives a means for using the camera at practically 
every angle in the vertical plane, and that it admits of 
nice adjustment and of rigid clamping when the adjust- 
ment 1s found. 
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It is so simple that it should not tax the skill of the 
average handy man to make it at home, and all the 
materials may be bought for a shilling. It is of course 
readily detached when not required. 

I have not given dimensions, because they would 
vary with the size of the camera; but the illustrations, I 
trust, are sufficiently explanatory to make everything 
clear without them. 

It is well to note that when using the camera over- 
hung, as shown in the left-hand figure, the legs of the 
stand must be thrown well forward to ensure due 
stability. 

If used with a camera fitted with a turntable, a loose 
supplementary board to fit into the camera base, pro- 


vided with a central brass nut, must be added to the 
outfit. 

Under all circumstances necessitating a considerable 
downward tilt of the camera, I find this device invalu- 
able, enabling me to greatly extend the scope of my 
operations, particularly in the direction of photograph- 
ing flower, plant, and certain forms of animal life. 


+++ 


ACETONE BISULPHITE. 


HE use of acetone bisulphite in the * aromatic" and “ phenol" 
developers, such as eikonogen, glvcin, and all the others, is 
not so general as its importance would warrant. 

For a number of reasons it is preferable to sodium sulphite, not 
the least among which is its cheapness ; only one-eighth of the quan- 
tity is required of ‘‘ acetone sulphite” if it be used in place of the 
sodium salt. 

Solutions containing up to 5o per cent. of the organic salt will 
keep excellently, and if concentrated solutions of the commercial 
developers be diluted with a 2 per cent. solution of acetone sulphite 
instead of water, they will be found to last longer and be far more 
active. 

A beautiful etching-like tone may be produced on bromide paper 
by giving an exposure ten times as long as normallv necessary and 
then developing with a solution in which the sodium sulphite is 
replaced by one-eighth of its weight of acetone bisulphite. 

If it be added to a ready-made normal developer it will act as a 


restrainer. 
Edinol esp sessed (ta steuert atu that dts 4 drm 
Water (distilled) | (ose erinnert 814 oz. 
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Acetone bisulphite 
This is a useful formula if working with a slow shutter on rapid 
plates in a bright light. By means of such a solution as this, if a 


plate has been hopelessly over-exposed, it may be developed to give 
a negative, to all appearance, properly exposed. 

The addition of a little of the acetone salt to the hypo keeps the 
fixing bath clear and fresh for a long time. 

Perhaps the chemist may not have acetone bisulphite in stock, in 
which case it may be easily made by anyone having, as most 
photographers have nowadays, a little chemical apparatus and the 
skill to put it together. 

First, make a strong solution of potassium metabisulphite in 
water, and set the bottle containing it in a bowl of cold water or 
ice. Fit a small flask with a cork and glass tube, which must dip 
well below the surface of the bisulphite solution in the bottle. No 
rubber joints may be used, nor is the rubber cork permissible, on 
account of the action acetone has upon it. Half fill the flask with 
acetone, and dip it into a saucepan of boiling water. The acetone 
will quickly evaporate and the gas pass into the bisulphite, where, 
after a few minutes, white crystals will be seen forming. When at 
last no more are thrown down, the liquid may be drained off and 
the crystals of acetone bisulphite dried between sheets of blotting- 
paper under slight pressure (pass them through the mangle, for 
instance). In this condition it will keep indefinitely. A warning 
must be given, in conclusion, and that 1s: have no light near, as 
acetone vapour is highly inflammable.—F. G. P. 
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DISTANCE AND W 


‘WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 


HEN Thomas Campbell 

wrote the phrase, '' Dis- 

tance lends enchantment to 

the view,’’ he probably did 
not dream that it would make him immortal. 
speaking, it has not. 


Strictly 
But the phrase itself looks un- 
commonly like immortality, in the guise of a popular 


proverb. It is undistinguished in verbiage, and linked 
with a line even more so :—‘‘ And robes the mountains 
in its azure hue.’’ It is trite, but it has that odd quality 
of many trite sayings—the knack of sounding rather an 
original observation, and making the reader murmur 
pleasedly to himself: ‘‘I have always thought that.” 
The feeblest intellect, the commonest taste, can see, by 
a moment's thought, that distance does lend enchant- 
ment to the view. So, between its truth and its 
quotability (facetious and other- 
wise), the line bids fair to live for 
ever. 

Photographers, at any rate, will 
not let it die. It should appeal to 
them with peculiar force. Nine 
landscapes out of ten are photo- 
graphed for their distance. Per- 
haps the photographer may flatter 
himself that, in what he calls 
‘* close-up bits," he is dispensing 
with the factor of distance as an 
aid to effect. Doubtless in some 
cases this is so; but often, even in 
‘* close-up bits,’’ the distance was 
the primary attraction, though 
the photographer was unconscious 
of it. He has been moved, per- 
haps, to immortalise a group of 
trees which compose nicely. 
Well, why do they compose nicely ? 
Is it not because of what is behind 
them—the distance, in fact? Per- 
haps it is that they show up against 
the sky—which is undoubtedly dis- 
tance. Perhaps a streak of sun- 
shine falls on the ground behind 
them, and ''throws them up.” 
Distance again. Perhaps a simple 
absence of anything in particular 
behind them causes them to be pleasingly isolated. 
Good. The nothing-in-particular is the distance which 
is lending enchantment to the view. Or perhaps, right 
up against the tree-trunks is a bank of heavier leaves, 
or even a brick wall, which, being in shade, helps the 
tonality. However close the leaves or the wall are, I 
think they may legitimately be called '' distance." So 
it is plain that Campbell's line appears more and more 
true the deeper we look into the question of photo- 
graphic picture-making. 

Distance lends enchantment, when properly treated. 
Conversely, a neglect of the importance of distance is 
the root-cause of many a failure. The man who is so 
keen on his main object that he never takes time to 
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examine the background, on his 
focussing screen, is laying up 
trouble. For the distance—the back- 


ground—will be there, whether he 
wants it or not, and whether he noticed it or not. 
The camera will notice it: be sure of that. And un- 
less it is the enchanting sort of distance, it will be the 
other sort of distance—which is very unenchanting. 
John Cunningham, another poet whose name will be 
forgotten a good deal sooner than some of his verse, 
made an observation about distance which arouses an 
interesting train of reflection. He said :— 


“What at a distance charmed our eyes, 
Upon attainment droops and dies." 


What he said it about, doesn't matter. Our business 


KENTISH HEDGEROWS. 


is to apply it to the particular point we have under con- 
sideration at the moment. And it comes to this: It is 
not the detail of distance, but just the distantness of 
distance, which is pleasing, as a rule, in a picture. 
Distance (pictorially speaking, all the time) is a very 
queer thing, when you think of it. You see a beautiful 
stretch of wooded hills, a far-off line of meadows or 
stream, a mist-hung bend of the high road, and they 
please your fancy. But if you think that by going 
forward to get close to them, you will enjoy them even 
more, you are mistaken. The distance isn’t there 
when vou reach it—if I may use an Irishism, which 
explains itself better than a more correct Englishism. 
You never come up with the distance. It is always 
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away in front of you. Or else it has gone altogether. 
You can never stop still and honestly say, ‘‘ Now I have 
got to the distance." Or if you do—well, I imagine 
that you will be speaking within the walls of Colney 
Hatch. 

The detail of distance is often so tempting that you 
wish it were nearer. The wish is a legitimate one, for 
what you really mean is that you wish it looked larger. 
As a photographer, you are fortunate in being able to 
gratify this wish—not by going nearer the distance 
(which will perpetually flee in front and elude you), but 
by using a long-focus lens. Get your distance big, 
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thus, on the plate. It will still be distance. But don’t 
get it big by going close to it; for then it will cease to 
be distance. Smallness isn't the only evidence of dis- 
tance, you know. There’s atmosphere, and definition— 
or lack of it. 

The moral of which is: Don’t forget distance when 
taking a landscape photograph. It is as much a part 
of the picture as the foreground. A pretty foreground 
is no good if it is killed by a blatant and ugly or dis- 
tracting distance. The portion of the picture whose 
principal property it is to lend enchantment, won’t bear 
overlooking. 


TONE PICTURES. 


OR some years now I have devoted a large portion of my time 
to the cultivation of that attitude of mind which permits one 
to see pictures in sound, and which gives, therefore, fresh mean- 
ing to music and new enjoyment to the listener. The majority of 
people are, I believe, more or less fond of music, but those who 
imagine that sound harmonies contain any meaning are few in 
comparison, while still fewer venture to penetrate into this 
mysterious language. Most composers, it is well known, have ex- 
ressed themselves in musical terms because that medium was the 
beat fitted for what they wished to say; but how many, listening 
to the works of these men, realise that their music may "be under- 
stood as well as regarded merely as a pleasurable combination of 
notes and harmonies? 
Now, music may roughly be classified into three kinds. First, 


there is that which is strictly thematic: that is to say, the material 
of which a piece is composed is arranged upon a mathematical 
plan. Secondly, there is that kind which either represents, or 
arouses, the abstract passions, whose primary function is emotional. 
Thirdly, there is representative or * programme " music. which 
still fulfils the intellectual and emotional requirements, out adds 
thereto the graphic power of scenic interpretation. 

A great deal of this last type of music is translatable by photo- 
graphic means. Even if the faculty of seeing these true pictures is 
not yet possessed by anyone, yet it can be cultivated, and is readily 
recognised so soon as an actual demonstration of its realities is 
given. The idea is to many “‘ foolishness,” but to those who have 
seen its practical working, it has become “wisdom.” 
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SPEYSIDE. 


AN ACADEMY PICTURE. 


HE friends and admirers of Prussian Blue, 
R.B.A., will not have the pleasure of seeing any 
reproduction of his Academy picture this year. 
That handmaid, or servant girl, of the fine art 

of painting, called photography, is to blame for this 
lamentable state of things, or to be more exact, a 
certain amateur photographer’s mistake is the reason 
why no reproduction of Prussian Blue’s picture will 
come out with the other pictures in May. 

It happened in this way. Prussian Blue had spent 
so much money on the gorgeous gilt frame and the 
paints which went to the making of his picture, that 
‘he thought he would economise and do away with the 
photographer’s usual charge for photographing his 
picture, especially as his friend, Videx Adams, had 
offered to photograph the painting for nothing. Now 
Videx Adams’s camera had been stowed away all the 
winter, and it had got rusty; it was because of this 
rustiness that no reproduction of the picture will be 
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seen in the hands of the hawkers who hang about the 
skirts of Burlington House this year. In fact, Videx 
Adams had forgotten to blacklead the shutters of his 
dark slides when he took his camera out of its winter 
sleeping suit. 

As no photograph of Mr. P. Blue’s picture will be 
seen, a description of it may be useful here, for the 
benefit of those who do not know what to expect. Those 
who do know are never disappointed, for since, when 
thirteen years ago Mr. P. B. made a hit, right in the 
centre of John Bull’s eve, with his painting of Sir W. 
Raleigh spreading his cloak under the feet of the Virgin 
Queen, Mr. P. B., R.B.A., has wisely stuck to this 
subject, and has given us from year to year variations 
of the same. 

This year, ending with a seven, was foretold to be 
an unlucky one; that is why, and for the want of 
blacklead, the world at large will not enjoy seeing 
P. B.’s masterpiece in the illustrated papers. 
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Those who know the artist's work, from what they 
have seen in the past, may rest assured that the picture 
which graces the walls of this year’s Academy, sur- 
passes all previous renderings of the subject. The 
mud, the principal element, is more liquid than ever, 
the velvet of the cloak, which is laid on the mud, has a 
more peach-like bloom than ever, the pearls which 
sprinkle like dewdrops the gown of the virgin queen 
are more opalescent than ever, the feathers in the 
knight’s hat curl more than ever; yet all these 
excellencies are lost to the world for want of a little 
blacklead. 

In the photographing of the picture all went well till 
the shutter of the dark slide was drawn; this stuck, it 
was pulled, it would not move, it was pulled again, at 
last it moved, and here comes the climax. So—did—the— 
camera. Now you know, reader, why, when Videx 
Adams came to develop his plate, only half of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the posterior half, came up in the 
developer; the virgin queen was not there at all, the 
cloak was not there; even the mud, which all London 
will flock to see, was not there, only the back part of 
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the kneeling knight. Yes, there were other things on 
the plate, but they had no business there, they came in 
by accident; the studio stove appeared behind the edge 
of the picture, and on this stove stood two bottles of 
whisky, or, to be more correct, two bottles where 
whisky had been before the workmen who packed the 
picture in its massive wooden case had left; there was 
also to be seen the back part of a kneeling knight of 
last year’s R.A. picture, which happened to be standing 
on the floor behind the picture of this year; there were 
also many other things which appeared on the plate 
which were never intended to be there. Mr. V. Adams 
suggested to Mr. P. Blue that the print from his 
negative might be cut down and printed as a '' frag- 
ment," but P. Blue shook his head. 

P.S.—A reproduction may appear after all; it seems 
that the block which was made of P. B.'s picture of this 
subject eight years ago was not destroyed. But the 
most unkind thing about the whole performance is that 
the photographer who has taken P. B.'s pictures for the 
last thirteen. years has just issued a county court 
summons in the hope of receiving payment. 


HERE is a good 
deal of interest 
to be found in study- 
ing the varieties of 
windmills which are 
scattered all over 
England, and es- 
peciallv in the south- 
eastern and eastern counties. 

The common report goes, that windmills on the plan which 
we see now, were brought from the East at the time of the 
earlier crusades. Previous to that, the hand mill, and that 
actuated by water, were all that were available. "There are still 
some old windmills to be seen lining the seashore near to 
Alexandria, which have a distinct family resemblance to those 
in our own land, save that the bodies are cylindrical in shape, 
like one of the small squat martello towers on Pevensey Marsh, 
and the low roofs are thatched. The sails are of the netted 
variety seen on all old mills alike in England and also in 
Holland. 

In England the history of their progress is marked clearly by 
the sail arms, and the method of setting the sails to adjust them 
properly to whatever wind is blowing. The most antique 
variety of all are what are generally known as post mills. 
This name is given because the body was built round a plat- 
form resting on a sturdy post, which in its turn rested on a 
hollowed stone. In this hollow the whole erection revolved 
when pressure was applied by aid of a long lever, which 
descended from the upper part of the body of the mill like a 
tail. The sails revolved on their spindle in connection with 
the grinding stones, but matters only ran smoothly as long as 
the wind stayed steadily in one quarter. A rapid shift in the 
current would take the sails aback if the miller was not on the 
alert, and a disastrous smash would occur. 

At the present day the changing is done automatically by 
means of the small wheel which is perched up aloft at the back 
of the tower. If a mill is watched, it is to be noticed that the 
whole head swings round with : .e different changes of the wind 
without any aid from the miller or his man. 


Very many of the most ancient mills were made of wood. 
But in places where stone quarries were available, the bodies 
were made of stone in a bottle shape up to the narrowing part 
where the head was fitted on. The illustration of a mill at 
Carlby, near Bourne, in Lincolnshire, shows a good example of 
this type. 

Otherwise the favourite material was—and is to the present 
day—brick. In the majority of cases it is painted black, with 
a white head, and white setting sail at the back. In the 
eighteenth century it was the fashion to have a gallery half-way 
up the mill, as well as sometimes at the top under the sails. 
Mills have often figured in history as places where the general 
of an army could ascend and mark the dispositions of the 
enemy and his troops. When roaming over the country-side 
the sails of a mill are generally the objects which take the atten- 
tion. Most old ones will be seen to have the arms covered 
with a coarse netting, as in photograph of the post mill at 
Wrentham, near Lowestoft, in Suffolk. These netted arms were 
used to support the sails of heavy jute cloth, which were reefed 
and set after the fashion of the sails of a ship. The photograph 
shows the sails half furled, as necessary when strong winds are 
blowing. 

As time vent on a new fashion in sails came into vogue. 
Ladder-back or slatted sails of a number of small canvas- 
covered frames set one above another at an angle, superseded 
the old ones of jute. But like most new inventions, they only 
made their way slowly in many remote parts of the country. 
This is shown by the number of mills which are to be seen all 
over the eastern counties which have odd sails. Two will be 
of the newer slatted kind, and the other two will be the old 
netted ones to carry the canvas sails. The kind of mill is 
shown in the photograph of the old one at Easton in 
Northamptonshire. A singular example of this kind of odd 
sailed mill is to be seen at Keysoe, in Bedfordshire, where the 
two black sailcloth-covered arms chase round a pair fitted 
with the more up-to-date white slats. Those who are cycling 
in the Kimbolton district in the coming season should not miss 
seeing this singular mill at work. 

Another peculiarity of windmills is the fact that the number 


1, Stone mill, with wood top and triangular levers, for turning sails 
into the wind, at Carlby, near Bourne, Lincs. 


3. Black brick mill, with odd sails and angular top, at Easton, near 
Stamford. 


3. Six-sailed mill at Navenby, near Lincoln, with extra steam power. 
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of sails varies in different parts of England. The great 
majority have four sails, which may be taken to be the regulation 
number. But in many parts of Lincolnshire and the eastern 
counties there are mills with five sails, six sails, and one at 
least—if not more—has eight sails. This latter monstrosity is 
to be found at Eye, near Peterborough. It has the elevation of 
a land lighthouse, and the top of the column is crowned with 
eight short broad sails, which no doubt, owing to the height 
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4. Suffolk type of mill, with small wheel low down, at Kessingland, near 
Lowestoft. 


s. Mill at Wrentham, near Lowestoft, with complete set of all sails; 
partially reefed for wind. Scarce type. 


6. The old mill, Gateshead-on-Tyne. From a drawing by T. Richardson. 
7. Mill, with five sails, at Horncastle, Lincs. 
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above the ground, look much smaller than usual. Like most 
of the modern mills it has additional steam power. 

The six-sailed mills are fairly common all over Lincolnshire, 
several being on the Cliff road between Grantham and Peter- 
borough. The five-sailed mills are a peculiar feature of the 
country bv Boston and Horncasti>. The photograph (fig. 7) shows 
one which stands outside the latter town. 


Besides these peculiarities in-sails there are many mills which 
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have other interesting points. At Crowland there is a very 
good example of a mill springing out of a round house, which 
forms part of the miller's residence. On the Norfolk Broads is 
the famous St. Bennet's mill, which was built over the entrance 
gate of the monastery dedicated to St. Bennet. In Suffolk 
again, the governor wheel is set in a different position to what 
it is in other parts of the country. In most cases it is perched 
up high on the top of the mill column, but in Suffolk it takes 


HE first two volumes of a new pocket nature series of books 

are to hand. In the first are reproduced one hundred of 
Mr. Douglas English's remarkable photographs of the smaller 
British mammals, such as field mice, shrews, dormice, etc., and 
these are accompanied by some notes on their habits and 
appearance. The second book in the series contains one hundred 
photegraphs of British birds, the notes on their habits being written 
by Mr. R. B. Lodge. There could be no more suitable books to 
sip into one's pocket when setting out for a country walk, their 
purpose being to enable one to recognise and identify various 
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up a position half-way up the back of the body, as may be seen 
by the photograph of the mill at Kessingland, near Lowestoft. 

The fact that mills differ so much locally is an argument for 
making a collection of the examples. Year after year the old 
types are pulled down, and another Jandmark of interest is 
done away with. It seems a pity that they cannot be utilised, 
as wind power is the cheapest of all motors. But such is not 
the way in the present day. 
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species as met with, and then ascertain something of their life 
history; thereby greatly increasing the interest and value of a country 
ramble. Mr. Douglas English's photographs are well known, and 
need no praise here, whilst the descriptive letterpress is sufficiently 
simple to bring it well within the comprehension of all, whilst 
in a pleasant manner just enough of the science of natural history 
will be gathered to give the knowledve gained a useful character. 
The price of these books, which are well printed and arranged, is 
one shilling; published by Messrs. Bousfield and Co., Ltd., 12, 


m$) 


Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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SODA CARB. IN THE DEVELOPER. 


SiR,—On reading your opening remarks in a recent “ Beginners’ 
Page’ of THE A. P., when vou instanced one who complained that 
after exposing a plate and applying the developer, * nothing hap- 
pened,” I am strongly reminded of having received a similar 
complaint from a friend, a. beginner, about a vear ago. l [l 

It has occurred to me that a short account of this incident might 
be a useful warning to others, and I hope of use to you in this 
column of THE A. P. 

I was assured that the plates had been properly exposed, and 
that my friend had carefully compounded his own solutions. After 
a little questioning, I finally inquired where the chemicals had 
been purchased. Last of all, I asked where the soda carbonate 
had come from. ‘ Well," said my friend, “he was sure that was 
ali right; he got it from the grocer's, and to make sure of having 
the best, had obtained the powder form." Here lay the cause of 
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all the trouble, for this article, commonly called carbonate of 
soda, is reallv bicarbonate. 

I am a grocer myself; and whilst this fact is well enough known 
in the trade, it is almost useless to try to instruct customers of 
the fact, so, Mr. Editor, please don't lay too much of the blame 
there! 

I told him to use Brunner Mond's washing soda crystals in 
future, as I have found them quite satisfactory in my own use. 
No doubt, had he developed long enough, afaint image would have 
appeared. I haven't tested the matter. 

I have always been glad to see vour efforts to assist beginners, 
and I shall be onlv too pleased if this is of some slight use in that 
direction. With. best wishes for the continued success of THE 
A. P.—Yours, etc., J. R. REDFEARN. 

Bradford. 
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ADJUSTABLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 


Sig, —Miss Agnes B. Warburg is, of course, perfectly right. I 
did overlook the fact that the "adjustable landscape lens" is a 
telephotographic one, and the reason that I overlooked it was that 
I did not know it. It was not till I had taken off the back lens 
and found that the front was a negative one, that I became 
convinced that I was wrong. 
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I am much obliged to Miss Warburg for the correction; also for 
giving us M. Pullignv's formula for calculating the apertures of the 
lens. It says much for the lens, I think, that, though I have been 
giving half the exposure that I ought to have given, I have got 
some very satisfactory results with it.— Yours, etc., 

James DUNN. 


—— H 


Camera on Bicycle.—Referring to the illustrated communication 
on the subject of carrying a large camera on a bicycle, which Mr. 
B:unell made in our pages on April 9, he now writes to say that, 
contrary to What has been suggested, namely, that the cycle was 
made specially, it is a standard pattern, “© Royal. Enfield Garden 
Frame," taken from stock. The photographic outfit was made by 
Messrs. R. and J. Beck, the two cases being of nearly the same 
weight, so as to balance. 


Worthing Camera Club.—The annual meeting was held on 
Apr] 16, and in the course of the report the committee pointed 
out that the membership had been strengthened, the financial 
balince had been increased; a fair average attendance had been 
maintained throughout the vear, and the photographie work of the 
members had made considerable progress. Colonel A. Henty hav- 
ing expressed a desire to retire from the presidency, it was decided 
to ask Dr. W. A. Gostling to accept that office; Colonel. Hentv 
being elected a vice-president. The other vice-presidents were re- 
appointed, with the addition of the Mavor (Alderman F. C. Lin- 
held, JT. P.), and Dr. Manwaring. A proposition by the chairman 
that Mr. E. F. H. Crouch should be again asked to act as hon. 
secretary was carried. by acclamation, Mr. Patching adding that 
the club were greatly indebted, not only to Mr. Crouch, but also 
to his sister, Miss R. E. Crouch, for the assistance she had ren- 
dered her brother. 


With reference to Messrs. Thos. Illingworth and Son's adver- 
tsement of Zigas, which appeared in our pages, we have been 
asked to point out that twelve inches, anu not two inches, should 
have been given as the distance of the magnesium ribbon from the 
frame when printing. 


Bowes Park and District Photographic Society.— Demon- 
strating ozobrome at a recent meeting, Messrs. Warren and Down 
advocated the use of chrome alum for hardening the original print, 
in preference to other methods. The squeegeed bromide print and 
pigment plaster were kept between blotting boards for twenty-five 
minutes, and it was important that they be not allowed to dry. 
The lecturers recommended a sensitising bath of 4 oz. to 16 oz. of 
water for normal contrast, and for increased contrast use a Weaker 
bath, and vice versd. Some makes of bromide paper did not seem 
so suitable as others, and a smooth natural surface paper was 
recommended. A series of interesting experiments were carried 
Gut, illustrating. the different tones and colours obtainable in the 
hnished print, by bleaching and toning and redeveloping the non- 
transfer ozobrome, 

Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, London, E.C., will 
send on application their abridged  cataiogue, which contains 
particulars of a wide range of cameras, lenses and shutters made 
by them, the descriptions of the construction of various 
lenses being very instructive. This abridged catalogue will be sent 
free on application, 
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| T should be here stated, 

Et for the benefit of those who 
do not happen to have seen 
THE A. P. before, or who 
have not noticed our scheme 
for the assistance of those 
interested in survey and 
record work, that we have 
tabulated records of subjects 
in the possession of various 
readers, which the respective 
owners are willing to ex- 
change for other prints of a 
similar kind. You have only 
to write to us and say what 
you want and what you have 
to offer, and we will endeavour 
to put you into touch with the 
person who can supply your 
desiderata. It is ver simple, 
and costs nothing. We have 
from time to time effected a 
great number of exchanges of 
this kind, always, we believe, 
with great satisfaction to both 
parties. 

We are most willing, by 
advice or any practical help 
that may be suggested, to 
assist in furthering the use of 
photography as a means of 
5. FiNAN'S CHAPEL AND ROUND TOWER, recording buildings, sites, or 

CLONMACNOISE. customs which in process of 
time are disappearing. 


Voy ` 


QUAINT CHURCH Towers.— 
Varied and quaint, even 
crude, in style are some of 
the church towers one comes 
across in out - of - the - way 
villages where the so-called 
restorer has not yet found his 
Way, and as one gradually 
gathers together a collection 
of the various kinds (spires 
also), their very variety lends 
such an interest to one’s 
collection as to spur one on 
to gather others and to photo- 
graph every fresh one one 
Comes across in one's ramb- 
lings. The illustrations I have 
now chosen are the round 
tower of Temple Finan, Clon- 
macnoise; the quaint saddle. 
backed tower of Rhosily, in 
Gower; the nondescript spire 
and tower (leaning very much 
out of the perpendicular) of 
Caldy Priory; and Norman 
door at Rhosily. 
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RHOSILY SADDLE-BACK TOWER. 


o o m a. 
HKnHosiLY NorMAN Door (inside porch), NV) VW CALDY LEANING (Tower. 
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HERE is one essential that most paintings, most 
books, and nearly all photographs lack—convic- 
tion. If it is to carry conviction, the landscape 
of the painter must breathe with the breath of 

life; the characters of the novelist must seem to be real 
people, who live and scheme and act; the portrait of the 
photographer must be the very image of the man 
portrayed, who thinks his thoughts and possesses his 
vitality. But in order to carry conviction to others, the 
artist himself must be convinced; and the subject must 
live in his mind before he can make it live in the minds 
of others. 

Well, how manv of us photograph with conviction? 
How many of us, for instance, start a portrait with the 
belief that if we can only conjure up such an expression, 
with the head posed so, and the light accentuating this 
feature or that feature, we will have secured the per- 
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V.—CONVICTION. 


son's very self in our portrait? How many of us close 
the dark slide with the firm conviction that our sub- 
ject’s true character is hidden away within the creamy 
fim of the sensitive plate? Do not we rather—at 


.least most of us—fluster from the focussing screen 


to the shutter, nervously 
at his ease, and trusting 
likeness ? 

Come out into the woodland hoping to capture the 
spirit of spring. The sun is shining low, slanting the 
shadows and playing with the slender birch leaves; the 
bluebells are whispering that winter’s ended, and the 
bracken is uncurling and coming out into the sunshine. 
The sptkes of grass are lengthening, threads of gold in 
the sunlight, and sad and neutral in the shadows. The 
wind is singing in deep notes of monotone on the pine- 
clad hills behind us, and ever and anon she spares a 
little zephyr to rustle down and romp the tiny birch 
leaves, tossing them about until they laugh and crow 
with jov. If you feel all this, with the blood sparkling 
through your veins—if you feel the joy, and hope, and 
promise of the spring— why, then you have conviction : 
and perhaps your picture may carrv some message of 
joy and hope to us poor town-dwellers. 


trying to set our sitter 
in providence for the 
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SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGR APHIC SOCIETY. 


O` Monday, April rsth, Mr. F. C. Tilnev, R.B.A., lectured 
before this society on * The Romantic in Landscape." The 
lecturer's remarks dealt chiefly with the painters of the Romanticist 
school of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, examples 
of the work of Claude, Turner, Wilson, Roberts, and others being 
shown on the screen. The materials employed by these painters 
have much similarity, a foreground with figures, middle distance 
of water, crags and trees, stone pillars and dark cvpresses, a ruined 
castle or classic temple crowning a near height, and a far-reaching 
mystic distance of mountain and plain bathed in luminous light. 
The lecturer showed the important part plaved in these romantic 
landscapes by their peculiarities of lighting, brilliant illumination 
having an exhilarating effect on the mind of the beholder, and the 
deep shadows inspiring awe and mystery, the magnificent effect of 
luminous distance marking these landscapes with a quality which 
in the present day has not been equalled, and the' play of light on 
ruined temple and castled crag endowing these buildings with a 
romantic aspect not seen under normal conditions, but the effect 
is sometimes seen in approaching storm. 

In the concluding portion of his lecture Mr. Tilnev gave some 
sage advice to photographers. He thought that they should alwavs 


consider their own individual taste in their work; there is too 
much imitation among them. One may strike an original note, and 
others feel it incumbent upon them to take it up and try to improve 
upon it, and then a sort of fashion is set up in a particular class 
of subject. Such repetition. will verv soon pall on one, so the 
lecturer advised photographers to strive themselves after originality 
instead of following in any beaten track. He thought photographv 
could be artistic, but photographers should be imbued with honesty 
of purpose. The lecturer stated that, as a rule, artists most 
appreciated the old-fashioned straightforward photography, and 


. held that the impressionistic *' cotton-wool and jelly? class of 


photograph did not go down with artists, being appreciated onlv 
bv the producers themselves and the few who cultivate that class 
of work; but if a certain effect, no matter how produced, gave 
most satisfaction to the photographer, he was quite justified in 
applying those means to produce the effect aimed at. 

Mr. Tilney advised photographers to visit the picture galleries 
and studv the works there exhibited, and the effects produced by 
the various forms of lighting and grouping, the work of artists 
giving a truer insight into that which is really artistic in picture 
making. 


——— t — 


League of the Empire.—In connection with the important 
Federal Educational Conference which the League of the Empire 
has arranged for May 24, the Nature Study Section intends to 
make (for the benefit of colonial representatives) an exhibit typical 
of nature study work in this country. The section will also meet 
during the week devoted to the conference, in order to discuss 
matters connected with the promotion of nature study. Sugges- 
tions as to topics that might be considered should be sent to Mr. 
Wilfred Mark Webb (hon. secretary of the Nature Studv Section) 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 


I. R. Spence, of 112, Albion Street, Leeds, sends for notice a 
complete and well compiled price list of photozraphic cameras and 
accessories, It appears to contain particulars of practically every- 
thing an amateur or professional can want, and the prices are 
distinctly moderate. Mr. Spence has a dark-room on the premises 
for customers' use. 


The Book of Photography, by Paul Hasluck, will be brought 
out by Messrs. Cassell and Co., in thirtv-two weekly parts, com- 
mencing on April 26. The price of each part will be 3d. net. 

We are advised that the directors of the Eastman Kodak Com. 
pany, of New Jersev, U.S.A., have declared an extra dividend of 
$ per cent. upon the common stock of the company, payable on 
May 1 to shareholders of record on April rs. 

* Everything Photographic ” is the title of a price list issued bv 
Mr. A. H. Baird, of Lothian Street and Brighton Street, Edinburgh. 
It is very comprehensive, and is clearly and intelligibly arranged. 
It will be sent free on application. , 

The Cooke Lens.—Mes:rs. Tavlor, Taylor and Hobson, of 
Leicester and 18, Berners Street, London, W., have just issued an 
enticing illustrated pamphlet, which shows some of the principal 
cameras of the day fitted with their famous Cooke lens. A copy 
will be sent free on application. 
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By Themas Bolas FCS.F.l.C. 


NOTIONS OF 


A long article contributed to the Journal of the Chemical 
Society by Mr. H. J. S. Sand, and treating of the electro- 
analytical separation of the metals of silver and copper 
groups, presents points of interest to all photographic 
workers, and especially to manufacturers of photographic 
materials containing silver, as here we find foreshadowed, 
or even clearly indicated, methods by which silver may be 
economically and conveniently extracted from waste material 
containing silver, as for example spoiled plates or paper, 
also from residual quantities of emulsion or sensitising solu- 
tions, to say nothing of the scourings of vessels. In short, a 
convenient method appears now to be available by which 
the manufacturer can economically avoid the waste of silver, 
while the amateur, even if he cannot recoup himself for the 
value of the time spent in collecting otherwise waste silver, 
may at any rate enjoy the satisfaction of so working as to 
follow the precious metal all through its wanderings from 
one chemical partner to.another. 

The author, in the paper referred to, first treats of the fact 
that the rate and conditions of electrolytic deposition are 
favourably influenced by maintaining the fluid electrolyte 
in constant motion or circulation, a fact long ago realised at 
the Ordnance Survey department, where some twenty years 
ago the electrolyte vats in which duplicates of the photo- 
graphic map plates were produced by the electrotyping pro- 
cess were rocked constantly day and night by machinery 
during the whole period. Important as agitation or stirring 
may be from the point of view of an even deposit when only 
one metal is present, the author treats of the matter largely 
from the analytical point of view, or in relation to the com- 
plete and satisfactory separation of two metals, or in relation 
to the minimising of waste by secondary action, as, for 
instance, by the liberation of hydrogen. As bearing on this 
it will be obvious that if one metal or constituent is com- 
pletely exhausted from the liquid in immediate contact with 
the cathode, another constituent requiring a higher voltage 
for its separation may follow, whereas if there is satisfactory 
agitation the differentiation between the constituents will be 


Testing Shutter Speeds. 


No individual manufacturer of shutters should feel aggrieved 
at the statement that not one photographic shutter yet intro- 
duced can be relied on to give exposures which are accurately 
gauged, if our standard of accuracy is that of an ordinary 
laboratory instrument, or even that of any ordinary watch, 
although every maker of shutters more or less pledges himself 
to accuracy by his scale of fractions of a second. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the recognised difficulties of shutter 
testing ; such published methods as come outside the scope of 
work in a well-equipped physical laboratory being ordinarily 
highly unsatisfactory. Perhaps the least satisfactory of all 
methods is that depending on the number of light spots which 
an observer can distinguish through the shutter, the marginal 
spots being often so weakened by “inefficiency " of the shutter 
as not to be seen with certainty. There is, however, a method 
recently proposed by Herr Nairz (Photographische Rundschau, 
No. 7 of 1907, p. 83) which the amateur can often put into 
practice, and this without adding anything whatever to his 
stock of apparatus ; moreover, this method is capable of giving 
a high degree of accuracy in the case of diaphragm shutters, and 
in addition it will often give important indications as to the 
“efficiency ”? of the shutter under test. All that is necessary is 
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better marked. Mr. Sand says: " The effect of stirring the 
electrolyte during the simultaneous liberation of two con- 
stituents was demonstrated by the author in Igor in a paper 
on the determination of concentrations in the layer of liquid 
touching the electrode. It was shown in the case of an acid 
solution of copper sulphate that convection currents play as 
great a part in the determination of the ratio of the two 
constituents liberated at the cathode as any of the other 
conditions of the experiment, and in one case in which less 
than 40 per cent. of the current was employed in depositing 
copper and more than 6o per cent. in generating hydrogen, 
the latter effect was suppressed altogether by simply stirring 
the electrolyte without altering the current (Phili. Mag., 
1901, [vi.], 1, 45). It thus follows that the current-intensity 
which may be usefully employed in electrolytic metal deposi- 
tion, and with it the duration of an experiment, depend 
entirely on the degree of stirring." 

For his analytical operations the electrodes employed by 
Mr. Sand consist of an outer cylinder of platinum gauze 
inside which another cylinder rotates, this inner cylinder 
sending a centrifuged stream outwards through the meshes 
of the exterior cylinder, and thus bringing about a constant 
change of electrolyte, so that by adjusting the voltage suit- 
ably remarkably complete separations can be effected of 
metals, the deposition potentials of which only amount to a 
fraction of a volt. 

In the application of this principle to the needs of the 
plate maker in recovering waste silver, probably the best 
method would be to dissolve all the metal from wasted 
material by means of sodium hyposulphite, and obviously 
any waste solutions of this material could be brought into 
use, and to electrolyse this by means of.a system of two 
concentric cages consisting of carbon plates, the current 
being from a suitable low potential dynamo or from a motor 
transformer actuated by a public supply current. It is 
unnecessary for us to enter into details, but rather to indicate 
the principles of a method which should give pure metallic 
silver from waste with a minimum of cost and attention. 


to obtain a snapshot at an electric arc lamp, not covered by a 
diffusing globe, and operated by alternating electric supply of 
known periodicity ; but the camera must be so moved or rotated 
on its axis that the beginning and end of the exposure are both 
recorded on the plate. The image obtained will then resemble 
a caterpillar, with a number of segments corresponding to 
double the term of periodicity of the current. Thus, if the 
periodicity is 50 complete alternations in a second, there will 
be 100 increases and diminutions of the arc per second, and the 
number of these recorded on the plate will show the exposure. 
Thus, if twenty increases or diminutions are recorded, the ex- 
posure is one-fifth of a second. The periodicity of any alternat- 
ing supply can easily be ascertained at the central station, and 
seldom varies appreciably, but one with an acute ear for music 
will occasionally be able to determine the periodicity for him- 
self. A backed plate should be used, and if this is done, not 
only the faint beginning and end of the exposure, in the case 
of an inefficient shutter, will generally be easily distinguishable, 
but also the variations in the more intense medial portion of the 
figure. The one difficulty in the matter will often be to find a 
position in a public place where a suitable arc is uncovered, but 
often the axis of camera can perhaps be directed upwards or 
downwards so as to look through an opening in the globe. 
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E have had the pleasure of 
examining carefully a set of 
cameras and shutters manufactured bv 
the Thornton-Pickard Co., Ltd., of 
Altrincham, Manchester. We were 
glad to do this, as it is manifestly more 
satisfactory to ourselves and our 
readers to see and handle the instru- 
ments which we talk about, instead of 
only gathering particulars from a catalogue. Certainly the set 
which we had the pleasure of overhauling was in every way worthy 
of the reputation which the firm has established far and wide. 
The principal camera which attracted our attention was the 1907 
model of the well-known Royal Ruby Triple Extension, a camera 


de luxe, which is already well known and universally appreciated. 
It is unnecessary to describe this camera in detail, às it has been 
reviewed in these columns and is sufficiently known to most; but 
we should like to point out some of the improvements which we 
noticed in the model which is being offered to the public during 
the present season. It is chiefly in the front that improvements 
have been effected. The one little difficulty there has hitherto 
been with the Ruby camera (with persons who were not very 
familiar with photographic apparatus) was in the erection of the 
front, but it is so altered as to make its erection quite as simple as 
that of the back, and, whilst the erection has been very much 
simplified, the form of front has been entirely altered and improved. 
The camera is now fitted with a universal swing front of unique 
design, and is unlike any other on the market. In addition 
to the many movements now possible, the front can be swung with 
the lens pointing downwards and the back swung to corresponding 


position, enabling it to take photographs from an exalted place, say 
an upstairs office window, or to photograph objects on the floor. 
The camera front is strengthened on each side with a slotted 
brass plate, so that the rising and faling movement does not cause 
any wear on the camera front, and the fitting of these brass plates 
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not only strengthens the front, but makes 
the operation of rising and falling very 
simple, and prevents any possibility of 
the front becoming warped or twisted in 
any climate, and the movement is brass 
sliding on brass. The shape of the 
bellows is such that all the advantages of 
the old-fashioned square pattern seem to 
be retained. Four-inch lenses can be 
used on the half-plate, and the extension of the camera is about 
25 inches. 

Not only is the price of the camera de luxe not raised in con- 
sideration of all these advantages, but it is actually lowered, for this 
vear it can be obtained, complete with lens, for 410 IOs., as against 
14 guineas in previous lists. It will certainlv hardly be believed 
that a camera of such fine workmanship, and fitted up with such 
skill and care, and with every modern movement that ingenuity 
can suggest, fitted for every class of stand work, can be obtained 
for the comparatively small sum of £10 10s. with the lens included, 

Another camera of the Ruby type which has been considerably 
improved and added to for 1907, is the Folding Ruby hand camera, 
Which possesses all the improvements in the front mentioned in 
the case of the Roval Ruby. It is a long-extension camera, the 
quarter-plate having an extension of rs in., but is also a short- 
extension camera, as lenses of 3 in. focus can be used with it. It 
is made in quarter-plate and 5 by 4 sizes. When using lenses of 


normal focus a fine rise and fall can be obtained, an advantage 
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which will be duly appreciated by the serious hand camera worker 
who has suffered from his inability to raise or lower the lens, say in 
street scenes, under the conditions prevailing in some hand-cameras. 

This camera is supplied with shutter, three double book-form dark 
slides, brilliant finder, spirit level, and Beck's R.S. lens F/S, at 
£6 10s. for quarter-plate and £7 10s. for 5 by 4 size. This is a fine 
instrument for the serious hand-camera worker. 

The Nimrod Automan is a convenient folding camera sold at 
popular price. The great novelty in this set of cameras is the self- 
erecting front, for on the pressure of the button which allows the 
camera to open, not only does the baseboard fall into position, but 
the front is self-erected at infinity mark, and is ready without any 
further action for work to begin. The prices range from £2 2s. to 
£4 48., and we consider this a fine camera for the money; con- 
venient, handy, and capable of doing any sort of work required 
in à hand-camera, at a quite moderate price. All the cameras of 
this series are fitted. with reversing backs, have spring focussing 
hoods and brilliant view finders, and have side swing as well as 
top and bottom swing, so that the camera can be swung into four 
different positions. 

Another form of hand-camera, new for the season, is the 
Focussing Rotator, of which the special feature is that it is fitted 
with the well-known standard pattern roller-blind shutter, giving 
exactly the same exposures as the standard pattern: time exposures 
of any duration, and instantaneous from I-15th to r-9oth. Besides 
this shutter, it is also fitted with an automatic safety flap, which 
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caps the lens whilst the shutter is being set. The lens is thus 
always capped except when an exposure is being made, the safety 
flap moving away from the lens with the shutter blind, and return- 
ing to position when the 
exposure is completed. 

In popular priced 
stand - cameras the 
Thornton - Pickard Co. 
have a long range of 


cameras to offer. They 
have this year intro- 
ut duced two new low- 
d priced sets. These 
\\ are the Tribune and 
| the College. Seeing 
is believing, and we 


should advise intending 
purchasers who seek 
really cheap and at the 
same time reliable sets, 
to inspect the College, 
Tribune, and triple ex- 
tension Imperial. Im- 
provements have been 
made for 1907 in these 
cheap lines. It is quite im- 
possible for anyone to understand 
ihe value of these goods without 

seeing them, for no such sets 
have ever hitherto been offered to the public at the price. 

The College set, besides being a double extension camera, is 
fitted with universal swing movement, so that the front can be 
further extended and can be swung in any position. The Tribune 
set, which is specially recommended, is the 30s. one fitted with a 
T.-P. roller-blind shutter; when sold at 21s., it is fitted with a revolv- 
ing metal shutter, The triple-expansion Imperial camera has again 
been improved, and shows a marked advance even on the splendid 
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1906 pattern. The minor improvements are as follows: —All the 
sharp corners of the woodwork have been rounded off, thus making 
the handling of the camera more comfortable. The turn-buttons 
holding the reversing back in position are replaced with automatic 
spring snaps, as is also the turn-button holding the dark slide in 
place. The principal and important alteration, however, is in the 
camera front. The wood fork of last year is replaced by a smaller 
and wider wooden fork, strengthened by two slotted brass plates, in 
which the camera front rises and falls, thus making the front stronger 
and more rigid. The fitting of this type of front has enabled a 
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bellows with a much wider and deeper mouth to be fitted to the 
camera, and this enables the front to be fitted with an independent 
sliding panel, so that the lens can be raised or lowered quite inde- 
pendently of the bellows at any focus. The half-plate outfit at 70s. 
1s now fitted with the Rectoplanat lens. 

Camera construction has been carried to great perfection, and 
marvellous improvements are being carried through year by vear, 
but there can be no manner of doubt that the Thornton-Pickard 
cameras are as fine a set as it is possible to find, both in efficiency, 
workmanship, and cheapness, and we can heartily recommend them 
to our readers. 


— 4 ————— 
THE SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


To Service Photographic Society recently held at their show- 
rooms, at 292, High Holborn, W.C., a unique exhibition, 
consisting of a display of samples of all the new models of cameras 
for the current season by every manufacturer of note in the 
kingdom. The convenience for the intending customer will be 
apparent, for whereas if he were to visit any given maker he would 
only be shown the cameras of that maker, and would have to go 
on to another address to see the goods of any other firm, and then 
would not see them side by side so as to be able to compare their 
advantages and disadvantages, here, at the Service exhibition, 
he can compare any make of camera with any other, and select 
at his leisure the instrument most suited to his purpose. Un- 
fortunately, notification did not reach us in time to report on this 
show when it was in full swing, but it is not too late, as the 
exhibition is to be continued in the form of a sale. 

It will not be possible or necessary to mention all the cameras 
but it may be briefly stated that Messrs. Butcher display models of 
their Carbine and Cameo series and other makes at prices from 
3s. to five guineas, and also various appliances and novelties. Shew’s 
Reflex and other cameras are on show, including the Koixit, a 
wonderfu! little instrument with a delightful little flm pack adapter. 

The Ashford stands make a fine show, from the giant tripod 
capable of taking 20 by 24, to the featherweight stand, which a 
baby could hold, while the Swincam, in its two varieties, at £3 3s. 
and 41 11s. 6d., is on view. 

The Ernemann series of cameras, of which Messrs. Zimmermann 
are the wholesale agents, make an attractive set, with the pocket 
quarter-plate at £5 ss., and the 34 by 24 at £3 6s., with special 
focussing hood and focal-plane shutter. 

The N. and G. cameras are well known, and in addition to the 
usual members of the series we notice Messrs. Newman and 
Guardia’s Sybil, with a Cooke lens, size 3!2 by 2!2, for Z9 gs. 


Watson's stand cameras and Argus Reflex ; all the series made by 
Houghtons, Ltd., of High Holborn, and already well known to 
Our readers; Ross’s Twin lens, a marvel of compactness; Voigt- 
lander; Marion's whole-plate, at £9 15s., known as “The Per- 
fection”; Rajar cameras and film slide are all to be seen and 
handled. A stand of the lenses by Taylor, Taylor and Hobson 
gives a good idea of their well-known specialities. 

Some fine illustrations are shown on the walls by Ilfords, Ltd., 
Wellington and Ward, and Illingworth, produced with their 
respective materials, and a wonderful enlargement taken with Ross's 
Homocentric lens. 

A most useful camera accessory is exhibited by the Service 
Photographic Society, one of their own invention; it is called the 
Service Tilting Table. By its means the camera can be pointed 
in any required direction, including upwards at the roof and down- 
wards at the floor, so that with equal ease the moulding of a 
ceiling or the inscription on a tomb can be photographed. This 
useful camera adjunct can be fixed with revolving base for 16s. 6d. 
to camera; with ordinary solid base for 13s. 6d. 

In addition to the ordinary camera outfits, the Service Photo- 
graphic Society have on view a large selection of lanterns and 
cinematographs. It is possible to procure for £15 a cinematograph 
complete for home or concert-room exhibition, and now that the 
price of films is climbing down this should become a popular form 
of amusement for even the amateur photographer. 

Lenses are shown by Dallmeyer, Goerz, etc. 

We have been carefully round the exhibits of this exhibition, and 
we Cannot Imagine a more suitable place for the amateur to view 
and select an instrument, and to make himself conversant with the 
plates, papers, and accessories of present-day photography, and we 
heartily recommend all our readers who are within reach of Lon- 
don to pay a visit to these centrally situated show-rooms. 


— M4———— 


J. Lancaster and Son, Ltd., Camera Buildings, Broad Street, 
Birmingham, will send free to all applicants a copy of their new 
catalogue of photographic apparatus, which is of an unusually 
attractive character, copiously illustrated, and well printed. It 
contains particulars of lenses, shutters, cameras and stands in great 
variety, and ranging from the lowest priced to the higher class. 
Enlarging apparatus and projecting lanterns are also included, 


Second-hand Apparatus, if purchased from a reliable house, may 
often save a considerable expense whilst giving complete satisfaction, 


hence we can confidently recommend the price list of second-hand 
apparatus issued by so reputable and old-established a house as 
Messrs. Sands and Hunter, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. It con- 
tains particulars of an immense stock which, with careful expert 
judgment, Messrs. Sands and Hunter have got together. 


The Balham Camera Club have started a postal portfolio section, 
particulars of which can be had on application to the hon. secretary, 
J. S. Child, 2o, Sternhold Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. The 
portfolio is open to non-members, and ladies are specially invited. 
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INFORMATION AND ADYICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappoint- 
P ment of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only 
3 f of the Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 
A 1! 


All questions must be wri 


publication), and questions 


GRAPHER, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Copyright in Portraits. 


f [ am SOITY to trouble vou with the above vexed 
question, but it has with me the 

lay, and I find, on looking through the 

back numbers of THE A. P., vou have said that 


; when a sitter gets his portrait taken by a pro- 
1 j 1 f . 
fessional, and pays for a number of copies, the 


copyright oi the portrait is vested in the sitter, 

but as to his right to have the portrait copied 
and reproduced in a magazine, I cannot find anv information. 
A gentleman thas had a portrait taken by a professional, and 
pays for a number of copies: (1) Has another photographer 
the right to copy, at the request of said gentleman, one of the 
prints, and supply copies for the purpose of reproduction 
in journals, etc.? (2) Has the photographer who took the 
onginal negative the right to supply prints to the Press for 
reproduction without the permission of the sitter? J. E. A. 


In cases where the customer distinctly ordered a sitting, the por- 


traits being part of that order, the copyright is vested in him, and 
not in the photographer. Under these conditions: (1) Yes. (2) No. 


been raised 


1 
other day, 


Removing Objectionable Background. 


I shall be extremely obliged if you will advise me on the 
following point : —(1) I have a number of negatives off which 
I require to clear the background. The subject is in the 
centre of half-plate negative, and its boundary lines are 
mostly straight. I want to clear all the film away from 
round the subject so as to leave clear glass to print black 
quickly without overprinting the image, which I want to 
bring out as white as possible, and at the same time do away 
with an obnoxious surrounding. > 


(1) You could either remove it by cutting it away with a knife 
or by use of a chemical preparation which will dissolve the 
image. The latter will probably be the better plan, but you 
must be very careful in applying it. Make up the following 
solutions, which are extremely poisonous :—A saturated solution 
of iodine flakes (metalloid) in alcohol, adding iodine to alcohol, 
and shaking vigorously at intervals for a day or more, until the 
alcohol will take up no more iodine. In another bottle make a 
saturated solution of potassium cyanide in distilled water, pre- 
paring this solution in a similar manner until the water will 
make up no more cyanide. Take about 15 drops of the iodine 
solution and 2$ drops of the cyanide solution; the latter will 
entirely remove the colour from the former and leave a clear 
solution. Charge a camel-hair pencil with the mixture and 
apply it carefully around the outlines of the figure (the negative 
being dry), and be very careful not to overstep the outlines, as 
the solution is very powerful, and will entirely remove the image 
wherever it touches. You had better confine yourself to clearing 
a width of about one-eighth of an inch in the first instance and 
keep applying the solution until that part is perfectly clear. 
Then wash the negative rapidly under running water to prevent 
the solution eating back into the image itself. After ten minutes’ 
washing, you had better blot off the surplus moisture, and then 
remove the rest of the background by the same means, and again 
wash and dry the negative. 


Printing from Scratched Negatives. 


I have several negatives badly scratched on the glass side, and 
the marks show distinctly in the prints. Can it be cured, or 
must I strip the films? OLD Crow. 


The best and simplest plan is to fill up the scratches with Canada 
baisam, which will render them practically invisible. It is advis- 
able to thoroughly remove the dirt from the scratches by rubbing 
them with a toothbrush moistened with clean water, being careful 
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not to wet the film side of the negative. Should 
you wet the film, it will be advisable to wet it 
entirely, in order to avoid any patchy markings. 
When the scratches are clean, and quite dry, 
paint them over with a mixture of one part of 
Canada balsam dissolved in two parts of xylol, and place away 
todry. Itcan be applied by means of a camel hair brush, and you 
will find that it will prevent any trace of the scratch being visible. 


Restoring Faded Prints. 


I wish to copy some old and very much faded prints on albu- 
menised paper. How can I restore the colour sufficiently to 
photograph them? W. J. N. 


All such attempts at restoration are risky, and we should strongly 
advise you not to attempt it without first practising upon useless 
prints. If the prints are mounted, they must first of all be re- 
moved from the card. The following is said to be effective, but 
we cannot personally vouch for it:— 


A.—bistilled water 2i sss 5,000 C.C., Or parts. 
Sodium tungstate ...... eee. IOO grammes or parts. 

B.—Distilled water ................. — . 400 C.C. Or parts. 
Carbonate of lime (pure) ............ 4 grammes or parts. 
Chloride of lime ....... PHA I E rf 
Gold and sodium chloride ............ 4 2 » 


B is made up in the order given in a well-corked yellow, or non- 
actinic coloured, bottle, and allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours, then filtered into another similar bottle. The faded prints 
are well washed, and placed in a mixture of 150 parts of A, and 
four to eight parts of B. "They should remain in this bath for 
about ten minutes, until they take a beautiful clear purple tone. 
They should then be washed and fixed in solution A 150 parts, 
sodium hyposulphite 15 parts, until all the yellowness has disap- 
peared, which in some cases will require an immersion of three 
to five hours. Finally wash thoroughly in running water, or many 


changes. Perhaps the safest plan will be to try copying them on an 
orthochromatic plate. 


Pyro Developer Question. 


(1) How long will the pyro solution of the formula keep? 
It is preserved with sulphuric acid. (2) What is the best pre- 
servative for pyro, and how long will it keep the solution good? 
(3) Does the change of the preservative necessitate any change 
in the composition of the soda solution? (4) For what purpose 
is sulphite of soda added to both solutions in some formula? 
(5) In one formula an equal quantity of it is added to both the 
pyro and soda solutions, in others it is only added to the pyro, 
and in still others in larger and smaller quantities to each, but 
in all the formule the proportions of pyro and soda car- 
bonate appear to be fairly constant at 2 to 4 grains pyro to 
20 to 25 grains carbonate of soda to the ounce, but the 
sulphite appears to vary. Why is this? J. H. M. 


(1) It will keep indefinitely so long as it remains in an acid con- 
dition, and not too much exposed to air. (2) We prefer potassium 
metabisulphite as a preservative; it will keep the pyro solution in 
perfectly good order for many months. (3) It must be so to some 
extent, which will depend upon the class of change that is made. 
A very acid preservative would necessitate a larger proportion of 
alkali, to allow for the alkali taken up in neutralising the acid of 
the pyro solution. (4) It is used for the purpose of preventing 
stained negatives. It is frequently added to both solutions, espe- 
cially in cases where the soda solution could not dissolve the full 
quantity required in addition to the washing soda. (s) The quan- 


tity will depend upon how much pyro stain is admissible in the 
negatives, 
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NOTES FROM GLASGOW. l 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ADVERSE DECISION AT GLASGOW. 


Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


T the April meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 

Amateur Photographic Association, Mr. Charles Macdonald, 
president, submitted the report of the Council of the Association 
on the proposal to hold an International Photographic Exhibition 
in Glasgow. He said that very full and careful inquiry had been 
made regarding the cost for suitable galleries, with a hall for 
popular entertainments. To meet the estimated expenditure, 1f 
the exhibition were run for a period of about five weeks, it would 
be necessary to draw from £20 to £25 per diem. There were two 
reasons why an International exhibition might be held—first, as a 
money-making concern purely. Happily their association was not 
under any necessity to take up the proposal for that reason. They 
had a very comfortable nest-egg at present, which freed them from 
any financial anxiety. But the proposal might also be taken up 
purely in the interests of photography. Looking all round that 
point of view, the Council had come to the conclusion that an 
international exhibition on a worthy scale was rather a big thing 
for the association to undertake for the cause in the meantime. 
There was the initial difficulty that very few of their members 
appeared to have sufficient leisure and energv to ensure the success 
of an exhibition truly international in scope and character. He 
had a vivid recollection of the time he spent, and the running 
about he had on the Continent with Mr. Craig Annan, when the 
latter was organising the photographic section of the great Glasgow 
International Exhibition of Industry, Science and Art, held in 
1901. Every year the difficulties were increasing, and as the 
Council were of opinion that the proposal should not be enter- 
tained, he would suggest whether thev should not attempt to 
accomplish one of the ends an International exhibition would attain 


by inviting each vear a few distinguished workers to send a selection 
ot exhibiuon pictures to be hung along with the members’ work 
at the association’s annual competiüve show. This would save 
them from falling into ruts and standing still, as they would then 
be able to compare their own work alongside the best productions 
of the leading exponents of pictorial and artistic photgraphy. 

‘There was a large and representative gathering of members, all 
of whom were so much impressed by the chairman's lucid statement 
that not a single question was put, or a single note of opposition 
raised. The adverse report of the Council was accordingly declared 
carried aem. con. 

It is apparently very difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at 
anything like finality in regard to amateur society exhibition classes, 
when awards are made. The latest effort of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Association to strike the happy mean is to have four 
classes for the exhibition of 1903, viz. : — 

(1) Pictures, anv subject, anv size, open to all members. 

(2) Pictures, anv subject, any size, open onlv to members who 
have not won àn award at any photographic exhibition. 

(3) Pictures taken at outdoor meetings 1n 1907, any size. 

(4) Lantern slides in sets of four. 

Special interest will attach to the outdoor meetings this summer 
by the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Association. Many 
vears have passed since the set of lantern slides illustrative of 
Clydesdale was formed, and as the set has become dilapidated and 
antiquated, it has been decided to reconstitute it. With a view to 
attording the members an opportunity of contributing to the new 
set, the outdoor meetings will be held at typical beauty spots and 
centres of historical and antiquarian interest. 


— t 


Criterion Prize Competition.—The Birmingham Photographic 
Company inform us that there appears to be a slight misunder- 
standıng on the part of some of our readers with reference to their 
competition for prints on Estona paper. As will be seen from 
the particulars given in our advertisement pages, the backing of 
the prints must be done by the competitor, and a separate packet 
of backing paper bought for the purpose. Some appear to have 
thought that the Estona paper is already backed. 


Plymouth Photographic Society.—The final meeting took a mixed 
form, an exhibition of prints by the members for awards by the 
votes of members, a musical programme of splendid quality (vocal 
and instrumental), a conversazione to the accompaniment of re- 
freshments, a presentation of the awards by the Mavor of Plymouth, 
and an exhibition of lantern slides, the items following each other 
in the order named. The collection of prints were excellent in a 
general way, divided into a class for general competition, and 
another for those who had not previously won an award. In the 
tirst-named a very beautiful and tender rendering of “ Loch Awe,” 
by Mr. F. Johnson, stood out as a fine example of selection and 
good technique, and won the silver cup given by Mr. A. B. 
Fellowes Prvnne, vice-president, whose example of a charming gate- 
way at Wells ran it very close. In the second class the prize was 
a silver rose bowl, presented by Mr. W. P. Trevithick, and this 
was secured by Mr. A. Maitland, with a landscape which, while 
in some respects agreeable, was not strong throughout. It was, 
however, enjoyable. The class was highly creditable, and a very 
fine thing was Mr. H. S. Hill's “ Vixen Tor," a Dartmoor scene. 
The exhibition of lantern slides by the members was very good 
indeed, some of them being exceptionally fine in selection and in 
technique, especially some figure studies by Mr. A, E. Coleman, 
president, and some woodland examples by Mr. F. Johnson. <A 
curious condition of things was evinced by the “popular”? method 


adopted for making the awards. So varied were the tastes and 
opinions of the voters, that the prize winners secured their places 
with but few votes in each case. So far as the first section was 
concerned, the award was fully deserved, and if the votes had repre- 
sented ninety per cent. of the voting power it would have been 
accurate, as it went. Perhaps there was room for doubt in the 
other section. Voting in this way might be more accurate and trust- 
worthy if it were based upon an arbitrary number of points, asso- 
ciated with composition or arrangement, pictorial excellence, and 
technique. Awards by popular vote are governed, without doubt, 
frequently by other considerations than those referred to, and the 
award may, or may not, be trustworthy. 


A Free Guide to Photographic Printing, which also serves the 
purpose of a price list of the various printing papers and carbon 
tissues supplied by Messrs. Illingworth, will be sent free on applica- 
tion, or it may be obtained through photographic dealers. The 
booklet, which is nicely appointed, also gives the prices for 
developing, printing, enlarging, etc. 

The Vanguard Manufacturing Company asks us to announce 
that, through the courtesy of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, the 
are able to send free on application a cabinet portrait study upon 
Wellington C.C. bromide paper, toned with their “ Bertha” sepia 


toner, which illustrates in a convincing manner the efficacy of this 
excellent toning bath. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent poet free on date of publication. 
United Kingdom 


Postal Union ( Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, Iss 
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NOTES AND 


HE annual exhibition of the Photographic 

Society of Ireland opened on April 29. In 

the evening a conversazione was held, and 

Mr. A. Horsley Hinton delivered an address 

on Pictorial Photography. The exhibition, 

both as regards the character of the in- 

dividual works, and in respect of the hanging, marks a 

distinct forward step, and we are confident that if the 

more successful members of the Society would send 

their work to other exhibitions they would receive dis- 

tinction which would constitute the strongest kind of 

encouragement to further effort. We regret that a re- 

port on the exhibition is unavoidably held over until 
next week. 

© © 

At the time of going to press the Irish International 

Exhibition is rapidly approaching completion, and 

preparations for the opening on May 4 are nearly 

finished. The photographic section is in a particularly 

forward condition, and promises to be not only a good 

and interesting. show of modern photography, but also 

to constitute an effective and attractive feature of the 


exhibition as a whole. 
GS c Q 


It is not often that ‘‘ high political reasons ” in- 
terfere with the delivery of a photographic lecture, 
but such was the case on Thursday evening at the 
Blenheim Club, when Mr. Edgar Wallace, the war 
correspondent, was announced to give a lecture, 
illustrated with his own photographs, on his three 
months' journeyings in the Congo, from which he 
has just returned. At the last moment Mr. Wallace 
received a telegram intimating that it would be undesir- 
able to give the lecture at the present moment, and he 
gave in its place a chatty, Bret-Harte-ian sketch of 
Johannesburg. His word-pictures of his experiences 
in the lively game of newspaper running in the 
'* diamond city,"' and of the various schemes which are 
always bubbling up in a place absorbed in the big busi- 
ness of financial speculation, kept the members in a con- 
stant ripple of laughter, although at times the humour 
was rather too sardonic. 


COMMENTS. 


In the Tatler we are told that the German Empress, 
or the Kaiserin, to use a more Teutonic expression, has 
set her face against the growing custom of publishing 
portraits of Society women in the illustrated papers, and 
she is stated to always administer a personal rebuke to 
any lady of the German Court who offends against her 
standard of good taste in this matter. We may conjec- 
ture that the Kaiserin quite sympathises with Schiller's 
dictum that one may recognise the best woman by the 
same criterion that one finds the best and happiest condi- 
tion in life; in fact, by the circumstance that neither the 
one nor the other is mentioned or discussed. There 
appears to be a rather widespread feeling against news- 
paper portraits, and recently the papers referred to a 
case in which the request of a newspaper reporter for 
a man's portrait was met by the reply, '* My husband 
is too much of a gentleman to have his portrait in 
the papers."' 

e & &e 

** Such a well-worn subject and so frequently dis- 
cussed, and this with so little practical result." Thus 
it was that Mr. Kershaw introduced the subject of smoke 
prevention in a discourse before the Society of Arts. 
Yet the importance of the subject will be apparent to 
anyone who considers how different London and other 
large cities would be if smoke could be altogether 
eliminated, an ideal by no means outside hope, although 
perhaps not in our time. The use of gas for cooking, 
and the electric railway as a substitute for the old 
smoky railway are actual steps; and further than this, 
they show us methods of progress, as gas, or electric 
current, can be produced smokelessly in large establish- 
ments, maybe at the pit’s mouth, and either gas or 
electric energy can be sent to town with less noise, 
smoke, or waste of power than is involved in sending 
the coal itself in our present fashion. One point much 
emphasised in the paper and in the discussion was the 
great improvement that had taken place in the ‘“‘ cli- 
mate ’’ of London during the past fifty years; and when 
a future hope is based on past experience, we have the 
soundest basis for hope. Perhaps Mr. Kershaw may 
have been wrong in saving that the discussion of the 
smoke question has had but little practical result. 
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What is commonly spoken of as an eolith, or slightly 
chipped or shaped flint, is probably the earliest tool of 
primitive man, if we make exception in favour of the 
club or stick broken off a tree. Half-tone photographs 
of such early stone implements of civilisation, and espe- 
cially such half-tone photographs as those that appear 
in the April issue of Knowledge, serve admirably for 
elucidating the characteristics of the original flint tools, 
flint tools used long before the idea of attaching a 
handle had dawned on mankind. At this stage it is 
pointed out that the user of tools must have depended 
on a search in the drift for a flake of approximately 
the size and shape required, and a sharp edge of this 
was probably employed a few times, or until it became 
dulled or blunted, after which the stone was cast aside. 
If an angular piece did not admit ot being comfortablv 
grasped by the hand, the troublesome corners were re- 


The Mania for Porta- 
bility.—Looking at the 


advertisement 


columns o! 


the photographic journals, 
one cannot but be struck 
with the marked way in 
which apparatus-makers 
are catering nowadavs for 
the tourist. Lightness and 
compactness seem the 


keynotes of modern 
camera construction. Thin 
metal is taking the place of wood for camera bodies, and even 
lor slides. Brass gives way to aluminium for lens barrels. A 
camera which folds to more than two inches thick hardlv dares 
adopt the adjective “ pocketable,” which aforetime was tacked on 
to all and sundry. The sole feature lacking is a substitute for 
glass, whereby an ounce or two could be subtracted from our 
rectilinears. In size these have been reduced—perhaps too much, 
seeing how the all-important hood has been curtailed !—but in 
weight they remain the one vital portion of the camera which 
declines to be cut down. There is a fortune waiting for the 
man who finds out how to make Cooke’s and Dallmeyer’s and 
Koss's out of transparent celluloid or mica! 

‘Thanks to the Bicyclist.—This mania for lightness and porta- 
bility is principally traceable to the advent of the bicycle. Tourists 
existed before the cycle's time, it is true; but the tourist pedes- 
trian was too thinly represented to claim special attention, and the 
train tourist cared little for a few pounds’ extra weight on his 
baggage, and was not even averse to the burden of a tripod. 
It was the demand of the cyclist which first raised, to any marked 
degree, this question of weight minimising. Possibly with the 
advent of the automobile will come a new cry for heavier and 
rigider apparatus, carrying big plates and calculated to stand rough 
usage. We shall see. But, like the Scotchman, “ I hae ma doots." 
The motorist may not mind a voluminous luncheon basket, but I 
fancy he looks askance at any camera much larger than a Brownie. 
Such is the contrariness of human nature, 


Small Pictures and Good Work.—We  cyclist-photographers— 
at any rate those of us who take our hobby seriously—would be 
only too glad to carry a ten by eight camera, dozens of plates, a 
solid wooden tripod, and all the other aids to serious work, if this 
were possible. But the flesh is weak, and the frame surface on 
which these impedimenta can be strapped is limited. So we keep 
a sharp lookout for the latest things in portable cameras, and do 
not scorn to descend to half-quarter plate size, knowing well the 
possibilities of enlarging. Obviously, there is one detail which 
the photographic cyclist must not economise upon, and that is the 
lens. Take pictures only an inch square, if you like (as Piazzi 
Smythe did of the Pyramids), but at all costs see that their de- 
finition is beyond reproach, or be sure the enlarger will reveal their 
weaknesses. 


Lens Weaknesses.—This is the quarrel which I, as a practical 
photographer and an habitual cyclist, have with a great many of the 
pocketable cameras at present on sale. The lens is too poor. 
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moved by chipping with another flint, so the most primi- 
tive tools came into being, and progress in shaping and 
forming has been steady and continuous from then to 
the present time, when optical abrasion is carried to 
such perfection that the figure of a lens can be adjusted 
to a fraction of a mean wave length. 

& E & 

A firm of photographers in New Bond Street has 
memorialised the Home Secretary to so order the new 
cab regulations that a child in arms shall not be con- 
sidered as a person, the plea being that having to pay 
for the baby in the cab is an undue burden on those who 
take the newly arrived member of the family to be 
photographed. The Home Secretary, however, showed 
himself unsympathetic with this view, possibly on the 
principle that those sufficiently well off to pay a Bond 
Street photographer can also afford to pay the cabman. 


==> BY. A WHEELMAN. 


Often and often I have examined the specification of some novelty, 
and glowed with the hope that here at last I had found the ideal 
instrument of my dreams, only to reach the damning piece of in- 
formation that the lens worked at F/S. Now F/8 is too small a stop 
for average snap work in this climate—that is an incontrovertible 
fact. Even F/6 isn't big enough for me, often. Yet makers per- 
sist in putting these F/8 cameras on the market (some are F/r1 !), 
and when vou ask what would be the cost of fitting an F/6 lens 
of decent name to the camera you either find that the construction 
of the front makes this impossible altogether, or that great altera- 
tions would have to be made, and the camera's foldability impaired. 


Inefficiences.—I need not tell you the name of the camera which 
I myself use when cycle touring, but it is one of the well-known 
"hand or stand” varieties, and is very far from the ideal of 
portability. It is wooden, doesn't fold nearly so small as it might 
do, and has a lot of heavy brasswork. Yet—like many another— 
I stick to this clumsy thing, alter sorrowful handlings of the flimsy 
substitutes which have often been offered me, and which I simply 
can't use because of their miserable lenses. Some that I have 
looked at can be bought with good lenses, but are unrigid. Others 
have no double extension—and I insist on that. Others have slides 
in which a stiff flat film cannot properly be gripped. Others have 
too meagre a rising front; and I am by conviction an adherent 
of the rising front school, as opposed to the swing back school. 
And the long and the short of it is, I am still on the lookout for 
my pocketable camera, and still groan beneath the weightof my 
decidedly non-pocketable one. 


Carrying the Apparatus.—2As a rule, I carry my camera on mv 
back rather than on a carrier. For long journeys, on which I 
know I shall not want the camera, I put it on the Lucas over the 
hind wheel, of course, where it rides well enough. But for short 
trips, and for trips when I propose frequently to dismount to 
photograph, I like to have the camera over my shoulder, easily 
get-at-able. A wide-webbed strap (purchasable at any fishing- 
tackle shops, where it is sold for anglers’ creels) prevents undue 
tightness and cutting into the shoulders. And I know that the 
camera gets a deal less jolting on my back than on the carrier, 
even when the latter 1s well padded. I have an idea, too, that 
it catches less dust, but that may be only imagination. 


Dust Preventives.— Wherever the camera is stowed, it will get 
some dust when cycling. Too much care cannot be taken, there- 
fore, to wrap it up well. Myself, I like to wrap my camera in a 
soft cloth before putting it into its case. The cloth is often thick 
in dust when I end my journey; but the camera dustless. Now 
that so many of us use film packs, the avoidance of dust is espe- 
cially important. Scratches will inevitably appear on your pack 
films if they have got any dust into them. The pack should be 
almost more carefully wrapped up than the camera itself. See 
that your lens is dust-free too. Many an apparently fogged pic- 
ture is hazy solely because the lens glass is coated with a film of 
dust which causes the light-pencils to be broken up and dimmed. 
If your lens does get dusty (but it shouldn't, mind you!) you should 
wipe it gently with your pocket handkerchief. Don’t rub it. Don't 
" polish " it. Just wipe it as lightly as you can, and the dust 
will vanish like magic, leaving no mark. 
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AVING during the past few weeks devoted my 
H attention in these lessons to trying to help the 

outdoor worker, to whom landscape or other 

out-of-doors subject chiefly appeals, it is time to 
consider those who for one reason or another find most 
pleasure in making portraits, but who are com- 
pelled by circumstances to do this in an ordinary 
living room. 

Now, as I have on several occasions dealt with this 
subject, and have given particular directions as to the 
relative positions of camera, sitter, window, etc., it 
might have been supposed that I should not think it 
necessary to take up the subject again unless I had 
something quite new to say about it, and I admit that 
such would perhaps have been my feeling but that I 
found amongst the prints awaiting criticism, having 
been sent by readers for that purpose, one which at first 
sight seems to have been made by some one whom the 
directions for home portraiture have entirely escaped; 
but on reading the letter which accompanies it I find 
to my surprise that its producer says it represents a 
first attempt, ‘‘ after reading your directions regarding 
light and shade and so forth." So it would appear that 
either I have not hitherto made myself clearly under- 
stood, or else my correspondent has been singularly 
unable to adopt the directions given. If it is the former 
then the sooner I attempt to set matters right the better; 
if, on the other hand, it is the reader's fault, well then 
there is no reason to suppose that this one particular 
correspondent is an exception, and so what is now in- 
tended to help him should also interest a certain number 
of others, and I have to thank him for furnishing the 
opportunity. 

How it Was Done. 

To quote further from his letter, my correspondent 
says that the portrait was taken indoors shortlv after 
mid-day, in a room facing due east, and having one 
large window, and there were at the time a great 
number of large white clouds opposite the window. 

The accompanying diagram gives the position of 
window, sitter, camera, and reflector. The sitter was 
placed 24 ft. from the window, 
the camera 6 ft. from the wall 
in which the window is in- 
serted, and the reflector a 
large drawing-board covered 
with white blotting paper, was 
placed 13 ft. from the sitter in 
the position shown by the 
R in the diagram, the arrow 
showing the direction of the 
face. 

The lower part of the 
window was covered to the 
height of about 14 ft., and 
the lace curtains drawn to- 
gether in order to subdue the light. The reflector was 
placed as near as it could be; ten seconds of exposure 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND LESSON. 


was given, an Ilford ordinary chromatic plate being 
used with F/8. 

Looking at the portrait, it is clear that the side of 
the face on which the light falls is much too white—the 
corresponding part of the negative, therefore, is too 
dense—that is, it has been too much developed ; but 
then the rest of the subject is very dark, so that had 


development been stopped sooner, the dark portions 
would have been darker still, and probably have been 
devoid of all detail. So that longer exposure should 
have been given, that the dark dress and background 
might have come up with shorter development. But 
is it fair to ask a model to sit so still as not to revcal 
the very slightest movement? Quite apart from being 
fair, there are very few people who can remain perfectly 
still for so long. The present example seems to show 
slight signs of movement, being unsharp at least in 
parts. I do not mean that there is any very perceptible 
movement, not more perhaps than a slight vibration, 
the presence of which in nearly every living creature 
gave rise to that nearly obsolete abomination of 
the professional studio, the head-rest; but what made 
the banishment of the head-rest possible should have 
been applied in this case, namely, a shorter exposure. 


Modern Advantage. 


But you may say that I have only just now urged 
that the exposure was too short, as it is. Just so, but 
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note that an Ilford ordinary plate was used, whereas a 
quicker exposure would have been possible had a more 
rapid plate been used; and surely the photographer in 
the matter of materials and appliances should take full 
advantage of modern improvements; so for indoor 
portraits I should certainly recommend the most rapid 
plates, for whilst it is commonly said that very fast 
plates are more difficult to deal with than slow ordinarv 
ones, yet I do not think they will present any difficulty. 
Camera and Sitter. 

Now, will you go back to the diagram fig. 1 and note 
the description which my correspondent gives? To 
begin with, he has placed his sitter with face looking 
towards the source of light. "This is what I have ad- 
vised you again and again should not be done. It is 
better to place the sitter directly facing the camera, 
and then gradually turn the face round from the light 
until you get just that amount of '' three-quarter face ” 
or profile you think suits best as regards expression. 

But another misunderstanding seems to have arisen 
as regards the position of the camera—my advice has 
been that the camera should be distant from the wall 
in which the window is, just half the distance between 
the same wall and the sitter. That is to say, if, as 
stated, the sitter was 24 ft. from the wall containing the 
window, then the camera should be within 11 ft. from 
the same wall; then, letting the sitter remain in the 
same spot, turning the face from the light, we should 
still have the chief light on the left-hand cheek, but the 
right-hand cheek would come into deep shadow, and 
now the reflector can be placed just a little way off the 
right-hand side, and parallel with the side wall, and so 
reflect light into the dark side. 


A Small Room. 

Now I can imagine that my correspondent might 
reply that such an arrangement would not be possible 
because the side of the room in which the window is 
situated is a short wall, and would not give sufhcient 
distance between camera and sitter. 
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Truly, the disposition of camera and sitter—with the 
latter opposite or abreast of one corner of the window, 
and the camera on opposite side of the window, the 
window being between them—requires that that side 
or end of the room shall not be too short, and hence, in 
a previous lesson, I suggested that a passage-way or 
‘landing ’’ with a window in it might be a convenient 
place for portraiture, as 
admitting of greater distance 
between sitter and camera. 
Well, then, look at fig. 2. 
This might prove a convenient 
alternative. Here the camera 
and sitter have practically 
changed places; and if the 
model be seated directly facing 
the lens, and the face then 
turned slowly round towards 
the left, the left-hand cheek 
will gradually lose the light, 
and be in deep shadow, and 
then the reflector may be 
requisitioned and its effect tried by placing it in the 
position indicated in fig. 2. 


The face is now further from the light, and hence the 
light will not be so strong, and the intense white in the 
face will be further reduced ; but having been with- 
drawn from the window, a longer exposure must be 
given, or a more rapid plate used, which comes to the 
same thing. Although one cannot state an absolute 
rule, it mav be said that usually the reflector is used to 
introduce light into the side of the face furthest from 
the camera. This is the case in both the alternatives 
to fig. 1 which I have given, but it is not so in my cor- 
respondent's fig. 1. With this I must leave off for the 
present, although I had intended including an interest- 
ing example of a character study done in an ordinary 
14 ft. room, but this I must defer. 


A. Horsey HINTON. 
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Tynemouth Photographic Society.—At the annual general meet- 
ing the following officers were elected :—President: Mr. Wm. 
Coats. Council: Mr. Jas. Barr, Dr. D. H. Stephens, Dr. Lazenby, 
Messrs. J. P. Carnaby, J. B. Scott, H. Lindoe. Hon. secretary and 
treasurer: Mr. J. R. Johnstone, 159, Linskill Street, North Shields. 

At the Kidderminster and District Photographic Society’s 
meeting, on April 22, the hon. secretary, W. Weaver Baker, 
interested the members in the subject of ‘ Animal and Bird Photo- 
graphy." Before exhibiting slides illustrative of his work in this 
branch, Mr. Baker gave information regarding various details. In 
obtaining a series of negatives at the Zoological Gardens with a 
Frena camera, he found an average exposure of 1r-sth second for 
fairly quiet subjects, and 1-20th second for those in slow motion to 
give satisfactory results, with careful and dilute development. Pyro- 
soda was his favourite developer. He warned those present against 
photographing animals near a brightly-lighted and shiny hedge, 
the result being highly unsatisfactory in a print from the negative, 
which would exhibit a mass of white spots. If a hedge must be 
included, the subject should be sufficiently. far from it to throw 
it entirely out of focus. The use of a board, about 2 ft. wide and 
4 or sft. long, covered with fine gravel, was most useful as a fore- 
ground for small animals, and the type of shutter for this class of 
work should be a silent working one, as animals seem to hear the 
slightest sound, and the “click” of ordinary shutters is quite enough 
to alter the pose and result in a very "conscious" expression. 
Some seventy slides were submitted for criticism from Mr. Baker’s 
collection of life studies, and included a set of thirteen illustrative 
of the difficulties encountered when photographing a kitten. These 
proved of great interest, and resulted in a special vote of thanks 
to the kitten. Mr. Arthur Naylor occupied the chair, and spoke of 
the difficulties met with in photographing natural history subjects. 
Very hearty thanks were accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Weaver Baker 
for the lecture and manipulation of the lantern. 


The Alexandra Channel Cup.—The advent of the warmer 
weather will revive interest in the Channel swim. The magnifi- 
cent silver trophy, known as the Alexander Silver Channel Cup, 
which was offered last year by Mr. A. Alexander, of Glasgow, 
is now on view in the window of the Kodak branch at 40, 
Strand. The cup is surrounded by some remarkably fine snap- 
shots recording Wolff's gallant attempt of last year to get posses- 
sion of this substantial reward. 


South Suburban Photographic Society.—The opening meeting 
of this new society was held at Avenue House, Lewisham, where 
there was a larger room available than at the society’s headquarters, 
75, High Street, Lewisham. The result justified the move, for 
about 150 members and photographic friends managed to squeeze 
themselves in to hear Mr. F. J. Mortimer's lecture on “Marine 
Photography," while a number who came late were unable to obtain 
admission. <A resolution was enthusiastically adopted approving the 
action of the organising committee in establishing the society, with 
a rider instructing the executive committee to appoint an advisory 
committee of ladies, with Mrs. Bennetto as lady secretary, to look 
after the interests of the lady members. This is a novelty in photo- 
graphic circles, and we shall watch the result with interest. Mr. 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., was elected president for the year, and 
amongst the vice-presidents elected were the Mavors of Lewisham 
and Deptford, Major G. F. Coates (M.P. for Lewisham), the Vicar 
of Lewisham, Canon Barnes-Lawrence, and Messrs. W. W. Bryant, 
F.R.A.5. (Royal Observatory), A. Haddon, T. K. Grant, F.R.P.S., 
P. R. Salmon, F.R.P.S., C. Winthrope Somerville, F.R.P.S., W. 
Calder Marshall, F.C.A., and C. Welborne Piper, A.R.I.B.A. Mr. 
J. Nixon, of Ingleside Grove, Blackheath, who was hon. sec. to the 
organising committee, was appointed hon. sec. and treasurer to the 
society, with Mr. G. W. Andrew, of 12, Old Dover Road, as joint 
hon. sec., to look after the portfolio, which is to have a prominent 
place in the society's programme. i 
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IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


HAT about that picture of mine 1 nave asked you to com- 

pete for by merely collecting a few shillings from friends 

who do not take in THE A. P. regularly, but who, you can 

easily persuade them, ought to have it delivered to their homes? 

I make the announcement again, because I do not want any- 

one to miss it, and as I shall be in Dublin at about the time the 
competition closes, I have determined to make 


AN EXTENSION OF TIME, 
and not close the competition until MAY 22nd. 

You merely tell two or three friends how useful you find THE 
A. P., and secure their promise to subscribe for a few months, 
and you may get a prize of an original and signed copy of my 
picture, ‘* Melton Meadows." This picture, suitably framed, is 
offered to the person who sends the largest number of six 
months’ subscriptions (4s. 4d.) on or before May 22nd. The paper 
will be then sent free by the nearest bookseller. 

As after that no more copies of ** Melton Meadows," will be 
available, all having been disposed of and the negative long 
since broken, I shall make a reduced copy on a 12 by 10 plate, 
and print a number of copies in carbon as consolation prizes 
for those who send not less than two three-months’ subscrip- 
tions (2s. 2d. each). All you have to do is to say to your friend, 
“Do you subscribe to THe A. P.?" If he says “ No,” you 
advise him to do so and hand you the money, also getting him 
to tell you the name and address of his nearest newsagent, 
through whom we shall see that he receives THE A. P. each 
week. It is important that a newsagent’s name should be given 
who will deliver the paper by hand, as the subscription of 2s. 2d. 
Or 4S. 4d. does not provide for postage. 

To make it quite clear, let me repeat: 

An original copy of ‘* Melton Meadows" in carbon, 24} in. by 
15] in., in suitable frame, is offered as first prize to the person 
who sends in the largest number of six months’ subscriptions of 
4s. 4d. to '* The A. P." One of the reduced pictures (12 by 10) 
will be awarded to anyone sending in not less than two three- 
months’ subscriptions of 2s. 2d., for those who do not already 
buy ‘‘ The A. P." 

All you have to do is to get your friend to hand you the money, 
and forward same to the office of THE A. P., 52, Long Acre, 
with the name and address of your friend's local newsagent, 


through whom the journal will be sent. IT WILL COST YOU 
NOTHING. 


The competition will close Wednesday, May 22nd. 


MELTON MEADOWS. 
(Size of the prize picture, 24146 by 15%.) 


H 
THE SPECTROSCOPE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE second ‘‘ spectroscope demonstration ” by Messrs. Butler 

and Wall, at the Royal Photographic Society, was even more 
interesting than the preceding one, and served to show how 
deeply indebted to photography we are for extensions of our 
general scientific knowledge. Mr. C. P. Butler gave many illus- 
trations of the value of spectrum analysis in the various branches 
of science. 

The chief use of the spectroscope which interests photographers 
is in determining the particular qualities of the orthochromatic 
plates which are now being so much used. Mr. Butler showed 
how orthochromatic and panchromatic plates can be tested by 
means of the spectroscope, and added that for the ordinary 
testing of the sensitiveness of dry plates and light filters, a little, 
inexpensive, home-made photo-spectroscope can be used very 
efficiently. Many people have the idea that all spectroscopic 
research involves the use of the formidable and costly instru- 
ments to be seen in the observatory. But Mr. E. J. Wall 
exhibited a neat box arrangement, fitted with the necessary 
lenses, and fulfilling the purpose of prism and camera, which, he 
said, only cost about sixteen shillings, and sufficed for certain 
practical purposes. 

Mr. Butler described how the wave-lengths of the spectrum 
are worked out, and the spectra lines of the substances in the 
laboratory matched with the lines of the solar spectrum, by 
which comparisons the chemical constitution of bodies is 
detected. 

The spectroscope is of great service to the geologist, and in 
volcanic districts the presence in the rocks of titanium, vana- 
dium, and other substances can be discovered by its means. 
The dust resulting from the volcanic eruptions in Barbados 
was tested by the spectroscope, and found to contain titanium. 
This dust is supposed to come from a region of the earth's 
interior very much deeper than any mineral mine, and the theory 


has been put forward, that after the eruption the dust was 
carried into the upper air and disseminated over the world. 
Soon after the eruptions samples of dust collected in various 
parts of Europe were examined, and in many cases the spectrum 
contained the titanium lines, which are not found in the spec- 
trum of ordinary dust at other times. Curiously enough, the 
same thing was found in the meteorites—bodies found on the 
earth, but not belonging to it—the titanium lines, which in 
substances native to the earth are very rare and only occur in 
any number in the spectra of volcanic rocks, again being in 
evidence. 

Mr. Butler also pointed out the uses of spectrum analysis in 
dealing with plant structures, in metallurgy, and in meteoro- 
logical investigations. The spectrum of the lightning flash has 
at last been photographed. The lightning flash is simply an 
electric spark which passes through and makes luminous the 
upper region of the atmosphere. The spectrum of lightning 
resembles that of moist air, the hydrogen lines being prominent, 
and this lends support to the theory that there is a large accumu- 
lation of hydrogen in the upper air. 

A series of very interesting spectrum investigations of astral 
bodies has been made. The spectrum of the sun's atmosphere, 
or chromosphere, obtained during an eclipse, has the same lines 
as the ordinary solar spectrum, but the lines are not of the same 
density. The spectra of stars show the same sequence of 
lines, though here again there is not the same density. In some 
cases, notably in the star Nova Persei, which is gradually 
waning, the density is being lessened. The spectra of the 
planetary nebula are gradually being worked out, although here, 
as in the sun's corona, there are things which as yet have defied 
the seekers. But the “music of the spheres” is being written, 
and in this, as well as in other respects, it is good to learn that 
the patient camera is of no inconsiderable aid. 
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HERE is a certain charm about the lighting in 
Rembrandt’s portrait work that makes him 
almost the prince of portrait painters. Unfor- 
tunately, one must use the qualifying ‘‘ almost," 

because Rembrandt is deficient in truth and realism, 
qualities which are essential parts of portrait painting. 

When Titian painted the portraits of his daughter, 
he painted her as a charming girl, an attractive bride, 
or a prosperous young matron; but the various portraits 
depict the same person with her character matured by 
time. In the same way Velasquez shows us two por- 
traits of Philip of Spain, in the National Gallery; one 
shows us the careless, indolent young king, the other a 
man of mature age, who has lost and suffered much, 
and risen firm and earnest from his sorrows; and yet 
these portraits are essentially the same individual. But 
Rembrandt has painted many portraits of himself, and 
although all these portraits are full of character, most 
of them depict entirely different individuals, with en- 
tirely different individualities; and the various portraits 
of his wife show the same diversity of likeness. 

But his lighting! It is perfect, absolutely perfect; 
and no other portrait painter has achieved the same per- 
fection. And we photographers could not do better 
than study, and imitate, and adopt Rembrandt’s scheme 
of lighting in our portrait work. 

Place the sitter so that the light comes rather from 
behind him, in fact almost photograph the sitter against 
the light; the effect may be, and sometimes is, quite 
good: rather theatrical perhaps, but distinctly attrac- 
tive. This is the famous ‘‘ Rembrandt effect ’’ so often 
achieved by the ambitious amateur and the professional 
photographic artist. I believe it is much admired by 
persons of quality. 

No, don’t do this really. Buy a little sixpenny book 
and study the true portrait lighting of the true Rem- 
brandt. ‘‘ The Masterpieces of Rembrandt," pub- 
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lished by Gowan, contains sixty excellent half-tone re- 
productions, forty-two of which are portraits. There 
are also eleven of Rembrandt's portraits in the National 
Gallery; but I do not think the precious etchings at 
South Kensington would be useful to any of us except 
Demachy, the medium is too far removed from our 
medium. 

Buy this little book and turn to the unfinished por- 
trait of the little Prince of Orange, p. 22, and note the 
exquisite tenderness and softness of the shadows. 
These shadows would not have been strengthened in 
the finishing; you can learn that from the other chil- 
dren's portraits in the book. It is a child's face, and 
the light and shadows must be handled tenderly, for the 
secret of Rembrandt's lighting is this: he was never 
academic, he never imitated others, he never imitated 
himself; each face is a new essay in lighting, so that the 
lighting may assist in bringing out the character of the 
face. 

The wonderful lighting of the self portrait, on page 
10, shows another aspect of Rembrandt's genius; for 
here the painter leaves portraiture and attempts an 
essay on the poetic attribute of the artistic tempera- 
ment; and although the actual likeness is more like 
Sarah Bernhardt posing as Rembrandt than it is like 
the painter himself, the picture is art incarnate in its 
mysterious and poetic lighting. The next self-portrait, 
on the opposite page, is an essay on the dignity of art, 
and this idea is also conveyed by the lighting. 

In the '* Boy Singing,” on page 30, the play of light 
on the boy's face is itself the theme; and we may well 
imagine that the painter first saw it accidentally, and, 
appreciating its beauty, laid himself out to capture it. 

This then is, I think, the secret of Rembrandt’s light- 
ing; and this is, I think, the lesson we should learn 
from the little sixpenny book. The boldness of a strong 
face is accentuated by bold, strong lighting; the sweet- 
ness of a soft kind face demands diffused light and soft 
shadows; each face calls for different treatment; each 
accidentally beautiful and becoming lighting should be 
noted and assimilated.. For every face has its own par- 
ticular lighting that will bring out its character; and 
if we realise this, and put it into practice, we shall have 
adopted the only true Rembrandt lighting. 
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“THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN 


HE above is the title of a pamphlet written by Charles Urban, 
and issued by the Charles Urban Trading Co., 48, Rupert 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. This book opens up the 
prospect of a world of wonders in science and manufacture for 
which we cannot be sufficiently grateful. We may, so we are told, 
watch the growth of a plant, covering weeks in nature, in a few 
minutes. We can sit, for instance, before the screen and watch 
the unfolding of the leaf, the development of the bud to the perfect 
flower, and all quite reliable—the actual work of nature. Who 
can fail to grasp a subject thus set before the mind in picture as 
it actually happens? If the subject of study be imports and exports, 
the whole process of production and transport can be seen from 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION.” 


start to finish. A difficult and dangerous operation can be seen 
from start to finish as it actually took place in the theatre of the | 
hospital. In manufactures—be it the making of a needle or a 
locomotive—the sequence of procedure can be observed from the 
raw material to the finished article; while we can see the progress 
of our daily paper from the reporter's note-book to the station book- 
stall. 

Remember, these are records of actual fact, not fancy pictures, | 
and there can be no doubt that we shall find the perusal 
of this little pamphlet, which will be sent post free on application 
as above, as opening our eves to fairyland and science set forth by 
the cinematograph film. 
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HAND CAMERA 
NO FES. No: IV. 


By W. THOMAS. 


AKE the most of little, is not bad 
advice when applied to hand 
camera picture making; indeed, 
it applies to any other kind of 

camera work, where the aim is to produce results of 

a purely pictorial character ; the photograph repro- 

duced, '' In a Cornish Orchard,"' is such an attempt, 

for the material was simply a distorted branch growing 
from a tree, but which in the accidents of its life had 
first been bent down, then grown in an upward direc- 
tion; in general shape it appeared distinctly decorative, 
while the greens and greys of its rough surface pre- 
sented a delicious colour scheme, thrown into stronger 
relief by small blossom buds of coral and white. 
Early Spring along the wild Cornish coast is a time of 
intense pleasure to any who appreciate colour, for there 
is a subtle tenderness of tint quite distinctive to that 
lone county, whose chief beauty lies in the general 
substratum of greyness which pervades everything; 
look where one will, even when each hillside and valley 
seems swimming in glowing colours and rich warm 
sunlight; it is nature pictures painted in shimmering 
silver tones, washed over with thin transparent glazes 
of intensely pure colours, a condition of things ac- 
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counting for the wonderful at- 
traction that far Western 
corner of Cornwall has had for 
many years to painters; an 
attraction which will exercise its 
sway over photographers just 
as strongly once its oppor- 
tunities and charms have be- 
come more fully known among 
camera workers. 

As a photographic subject the 
little orchard scene was by no means 
uninteresting, for it presented some 
rather troublesome problems, one of 
which was how to bring the small 
blossom-covered branch away from the 
background of other blossom-bearing trees; it meant 
emphasising the foreground item, and blurring away 
everything behind, so that soft grey masses might take 
the place of a mass of broken detail for background. 

With materia] such as represented in the illustration, 
the use of a fairly long focus lens simplifies matters 
considerably, for it means being able to obtain quite an 
important size from really small objects; and, further, 
from the fact that the longer focus a lens is, so in inverse 
ratio does its depth of field diminish, so that we are 
able to focus sharply on whatever object is necessary to 
be well defined, and at the same time other objects in 
more distant planes will be more or less indistinct, 
which is just what is required. Then they would com- 
pete with it, attract attention from what is desired to 
be the most important feature of a picture. 

There is a wonderful charm in photographing flowers 
and blossoms while growing among their natural sur- 
roundings; it is quite different from dealing with cut 
blooms in a room or studio, but there is also more care 
needed, and a greater call for patience, for they are 
delicate things, and the least puff of a breeze sets them 
dancing about in a very aggravating fashion; still, 
given good light, a fairly rapid plate, and a lens aper- 
ture of not less than F/6, then there should be no diffi- 
culty in obtaining fully exposed negatives, from shutter 
exposures of r-10th or 1-15th of a second ; but if your 
lens will satisfactorily work at F/4, then, other con- 
ditions being the same, you may, when needful, use a 
yellow screen, and still obtain full exposure, with a far 
more truthful rendering of colour values, a matter of 
supreme importance, especially when dealing with such 
delicate colour contrasts as flowers often exhibit. 

In using a reflector camera, especially if with a long 
focus lens and colour screen, it will be found of great 
assistance in obtaining critically fine definition to have 
fixed a pair of binocular magnifiers, as these com- 
pletely shut out all strong light from the finder, and so 
a brilliant image is seen on the ground glass screen ; a 
pair of these glasses look rather curious when perched 
on top of a camera, but the comfort of them to a worker 
Is very great ; their appearance and method of use may 
be seen in the small illustration on top of this page, as 
also the shade for lens, to which reference has already 
been made in a previous chapter. 
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CONCERNING THE POINT OF VIEW. By CROMPTON TAYLOR. 


ROBABLY in everything—in art, music, drama, business, what you will—the 

popular view is the obvious one. Indeed, such a thing is almost inevitable. 
EE CUnIy it is so in photography—the more particularly as regards that of public 

uildings. 

One goes on day after day, seeing a building every time from the same standpoint ; 
and then suddenly one discovers new views: discovers that what was before simple 
has become complex—has become hydra-headed with possibilities. And these new 
views are new not only in perspective; they are new in mood, in atmosphere. They 
give to the picture a fresh meaning—almost, as it were, a personality. 

That at any rate has been my own experience. My mental picture of St. Paul's 
when I first came to London—more years ago than I care to count—was always a 
replica of the familiar view from the top of Ludgate Hill. One is tempted to assume 
that this was the popular view because it was the obvious one. The clock towers in 
these pictures were generally distorted—by the use of a wide-angle lens—while a 
stationary 'bus always filled the foreground. I used to think it the only obtainable 
picture of “ St. Paul's "—till one Sunday I went round the Cathedral with a camera. 
Sunday is without doubt the best day to use a camera in the city. Save for an occa- 
sional constable—genial and helpfully suggestive as ever—you have the great gray 
“E.C.” to yourself. That gives you time to think. 

It was on a fresh winter morning, with the city in its Sunday garb of Quaker 
gray, and the sparrows singing their chorale in the smoke-filtered sunlight, that I got 
the first picture here. It was taken from the northern end of Watling Street, with a 
nine-inch lens on a quarter-plate. The negative is slightly over-exposed to keep out 
any unnecessary detail in the dome, and to keep low the contrasts in the near houses. 

What a pity the next picture is cut in half by the railway bridge! Still, even the 
bridge presents a pretty contrast of line and curve. This was taken from the pavement 
outside “ De Keysers Hotel" by a twenty-inch lens on a half-plate. I fancy it's 
quite a new view—but perhaps I'm wrong. 

The final picture is from the middle of Southwark Bridge—which so few Londoners 
know well—taken, like the first, by a nine-inch lens on a quarter-plate. A typical 
picture of London on Sunday, this one; with the warehouses empty and silent, and 
the “ Church of England" dominating over all. And that's the difference that the 
point of view makes. 
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THE WORK OF MR. S. ELWIN NEAME. 


FTER the poor tricky amateurish photographs which have 

. So often been put forward as a possible medium for ad- 
vertising purposes, and after the indifferent examples of photo- 
graphic advertisements which have actually appeared in maga- 
zines and other periodicals, Mr. Neame's work comes as a 
welcome surprise. For Mr. Neame's work is fine, attractive, 
and workmanlike, and admirably suited to the purposes for 
which it is intended. 

Now the purpose of all advertisement illustration is to attract 
the public, and this result may be obtained either by startling 
or pleasing. The startling illustration is well adapted to the 
startling advertisement, and a scowling face and pointing finger 
might perhaps induce a draper's assistant to "become a 
thinker," or to add a cubit unto his stature; but those tasteful 
illustrations which both attract and delight are better suited 
to the needs of West-end firms and the better class of manu- 
facturers: for the senses having been pleased, as well as 
attracted, by the illustration, the mind is prepared to consider 
the subject-matter of the advertisement. Again, it must be 
remembered that the section of the public which these adver- 
tisements are intended to impress is at the present time paying 
thousands of pounds for the pretty paintings of Cosway and 
Romney, and hundreds of pounds for the pretty colour prints 


after Gainsborough, Hopner, and Wheatley; and that com. 
paratively few appreciate the nobler and deeper pictures of the 
great masters. 

In consideration of these facts it is difficult to conceive more 
attractive advertisement illustration than that of Mr. Neame, 
which should exactly meet a legitimate and pressing demand. 

It is hardly fair to consider the pictures reproduced from a 
purely artistic standpoint. They admirably fulfil their purpose, 
and their very faults would probably attract the public; but 
there are one or two points that might draw adverse criticism, 
and which could be easily remedied. The artificial cloud back- 
ground is surely a mistake, for the subjects are lit with studio 
lighting, whilst the background suggests the open air. Even in 
* Fairy Tales," which is more suggestive of an outdoor 
effect, no true outdoor lighting would leave the lower part of 
the neck in such deep shadow. In ‘June's Gift" the detail 
of the flowers is too elaborate even for an advertisement, and 
greater simplicity of detail and posing would have made a 
picture that was at once more striking and less artificial. 
* Fairy Tales," on the other hand, is delightfully simple, the 
head is magnificently placed in the picture, and the whole effect 
dignified and forcible. We wish Mr. Neame every success, and 
have little doubt that this/ wish-will be fulfilled. 
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RAPHIC art com- 
mences with the 
desire of the artist to enforce some 


FEW 


lesson, to tell some truth—it is the 
only justification for the worship 
accorded to the calling—and this 


IRRESISTIBLE. 


should apply to users of the camera 
who aspire to the title; they should 
have something to say, something 
that will benefit mankind, instruct, or 
stimulate; and they certainly have at 
command a most efficient tool, far 
greater powers of expression and 
facilities of speaking than any 
workers in the past; nature herself, 
with her islands of coral and 
mountains of foraminifera, alone 
seems to surpass the productiveness 
possible nowadays for the graphic 
artist. It is well worth the thought 
of the photographer—what a power 
he may wield. But this by the way. 
Does the reader now, who doubt- 
less has first glanced at the illustra- 
tions to this article, expect on them 
some sublimely abstruse ethical dis- 
sertation? His mind shall be relieved 
at once. I merely mention the rule 
in order to instance the exception. 
They are but a bunch of oddments 
which may show, in some measure, 
how varied is the scope for camera 
work at night. It is an old story: 
nature (yes: let no one say it is not 
nature) is infinite. One may work, 
but one will only find the vista widen- 
ing, It seems, too, to be a very 
little exploited field; for, though a 
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writer recently stated in THE A. P. 
that it appeared to take a good deal 
of attention, I fail to see that such 
is the case. How, if it were, comes it 
that my pictures appear? If the ‘‘ Centre of Interest ”’ 
artists had been keenly following it, and had, as an 
inevitable result, showered their results upon our 
editor's table, where would mine come in, that are built 
solely on distribution of interest? I only once met a 
night photographer, and that was on the Embankment. 
He told me, I remember, that he preferred night work, 
as more interesting than the ordinary kind. It has, 
indisputably, some charms. One of its charms is its 
variety of aspects under different atmospheric conditions. 
This variety is wonderful; there are tabulating people 
(and we who are otherwise may be thankful for it, for 
we use the results of their work) who would doubtless 
like to classify it—its degrees of clearness and want of 
clearness, of dryness and want of dryness, with all 
their permutations and combinations—to that work I 
would leave them, and, going out with the camera, look 
for, and take, whatever the prevailing conditions afford. 
I have noticed that the best effects of shadows on fog 
(and they are most charming things to catch) are seen, 
not when there is any considerable amount of fog, but 
when it is only slight, and the light rays can easily find 
their way through it, illuminating the particles of 
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«THE MONSTERS,” OR * NOT TO BE MISSED.” 
, 


moisture in their path, and so producing the alternate 
bands or strips of light and shade. 

I have two views showing the effect of different states 
of the atmosphere on the same night. I began at the 
Marble Arch at about 6.30 p.m. on December 17, 
in slight fog; proceeding then to Hyde Park Corner I 
made a few more exposures under similar conditions, 
then one in Pimlico, and a couple, at midnight, on 
Vauxhall Bridge; getting back to Hyde Park Corner at 
about 1.30, I found the atmosphere clear, and the light 
having a fine time to itself, on the islands of paving 
which had been well wetted by the fog. Here, then, I 
again exposed some plates, and a print from one of them 
shows the difference (p. 410). The Marble Arch shone 
like a fairy palace, in a visible atmosphere, of which it 
seemed almost a part, while in the other case the arch- 
way appears its real self, and the beauty of the view is 
chiefly in the lights reflected from, and the shadows 
lying on, the surface of the pavement. The stillness 
of the air will be noticed, all twigs being clear with an 
exposure of fifteen minutes. 

Movement is, to the night photographer, at present, 
an insurmountable obstacle. If one takes a view over 
water, the surface of the water does not appear: it is 
very lovely, but the photographer knows he will only 
get a blurred patch of light. It remains for him to 
make the most of stationary objects, to get them so 
arranged that the absence of animation is not a dis- 
agreeable feature. However, wet pavements serve 
splendidly as a playground for light, and light I regard 
as an animated thing, so that views of empty spaces 


(and emptiness is a natural feature of night views), are 
made quite sufficiently interesting by it. In the case 
of the Marble Arch view, the trails of light made by 
the traffic are in part left, as having some interest. 

A delightful surprise greeted me, some months ago, 
when I turned out of Edgware Road into Oxford 
Street in search of the picturesque by night. I had 
previously looked about there a little, but found that a 
new world had been born : quite an event for the pic- 
torial photographic world; yet, thought I, no dinners 
will be given in celebration, or addresses presented, as 
happens when new spheres of operation are opened up. 
The old world had passed away; what records of it had 
been secured were now of unexpected value, and those 
one had failed to secure could no longer be obtained. 
But here was no room for regret, for, as has been said, 
a new world, and a glorious one, had sprung into exist- 
ence by the turn of a lever; Oxford Street was lighted 
by electricity; by a series of new suns. 

Worlds are continually being born and passing away 
in this London of ours, as is, no doubt, the case in every 
town. A thoroughfare will be closed for repairs, 
which means that some interesting things will occupy 
it for a time. In one such I found the delightful 
phenomenon shown on this page—Not to be Missed 
—a pair of monsters; of which, neglecting the 
species, consider only the saucy attitude: ‘‘ This street 
may be a main artery, it now belongs to us. We are 
none of your locomotives let out by the yard for advertis- 
ing soap; we stand here in the superb glossiness of 
nature—our sides sleek as the fine-feeding cockroach— 
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and have this place to ourselves— 
in your Imperial city." Symmetrical? 
Oh  Compositionist Friends, the 
picture is no more made to fit your 
formula than is the human face. 

How, again, could one pass the 
ludicrous-pathetic — apparition — em- 
bodiment of law, of art, of the life of 
the time, of right, of wrong, of the 
fitness of things, of the unfitness, 
of what for months I have been try- 
ing in vain to settle——shown on 
page 408. It is, I believe, a thing 
designed—but no: each may find his 
own Solution. It resembles what 
the Countryside calls, or some time 
ago called, a Squiggle. Anyway it 
was irresistible. 

Of these samples, the Duke’s 
Sentry and Marble Arch had ten 
minutes (Paget '' Swift °); Monsters 
and Squiggle ten minutes (Imperial 
** Special Rapid "' and *'' Flashlight ”’ 
respectively); all at F/8, plates 
backed. 
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EXPOSURE IN ENLARGEMENT. 


HILE in negative making the factors 
governing exposure are well understood, 
and most exposures are calculated from the 
known data, in enlarging it is generally 

considered impossible to arrive at the correct exposure 
except by a series of trials on slips of bromide paper; 
a method which wastes much time, and does not tend 
to the production of uniform results. Yet both 
problems are essentially similar, and the latter may be 
solved as readily as the former if we can only rightly 
gauge the density-of our negative, which corresponds 
to ‘‘ character of subject ” in negative making; and the 
effective aperture at which the lens works under the 
conditions of enlargement. 

This is the crux of the whole matter, and some 
writers have expressed the opinion that the intensity of 
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illumination is not in this case governed by the law of 
inverse squares, and that therefore it is not possible to 
solve the problem except by the usual trial and error 
method. The law is, however, of universal application, 
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A PLAYGROUND FOR LIGHT. 


By F. H. JEFFREE. 


and when correctly understood and applied, no more 
difficulty will be experienced in computing the exposure 
for enlargement than is met with in the more usual 
problem of negative taking. 

The rule is, gauge the intensity of the light falling on 
the negative by means of an actinometer, and calculate 
the exposure as in negative taking (multiplying by a 
suitable subject number to represent the density of 
the negative), and then multiply the exposure so found 
by the square of the linear enlargement plus one. Thus 
if we wished to enlarge a quarter-plate negative to 12 
by 10 in., or to speak more accurately, to enlarge a 
part 4 by 3 in. to r2 by 9 in., i.e., a linear enlargement 
of 3, we multiply the exposure as ordinarily found by 
(3+ 1) =4X 4 = 16. 

There remains the question of density of negative. 
An unstained negative of just sufficient density to give 
a plucky print on P.O.P. will be our standard; and in 
negative taking would correspond to an ordinary 
landscape without dark objects in the foreground, or a 
subject number of 1. Such a negative will take about 
60 times as long to produce the print spoken of below, 
as the paper in Watkins' exposure meter does to attain 
standard density, i.e., one minute for every second. 
Having settled on the standard, any other negative may 
be compared with it by making a contact print of the 
two negatives at the same time, and noting the time 
each takes to produce a harmonious print, t.e., not the 
time to produce a print suitable for toning and fixing, 
in which, as printed, the shadows are all blocked up; 
but that which looks right as printed and not fixed, a 
proof, in fact. Thus if the standard negative took 10 
minutes, and that from which we wish to enlarge took 
25, the density would be reckoned 23. A notebook 
ruled as shown in fig. 1 is most useful, as we can have 
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the particulars entered up and worked out beforehand, 
in readiness for the opportunity to enlarge. 

If a set of standard conditions are determined on, 
however, the procedure may be simplified even more. 
The writer always uses F.16 for enlarging, and usually 
works on Barnet P.M. bromide paper, which has a 
speed No. 40 (Watkins). Using Watkins’ meter it will 
be found that with the above conditions the necessary 
exposure is determined by taking the actinometer time, 
and multiplying it bv one-tenth of the multiplier given 
in the fifth column, fig. 1, and that is all! 

The manipulation of the enlarging apparatus may 
also be simplified if a scale such as is shown in fig. 2 
be attached to the baseboard. The figure is accurately 
drawn to scale, and mav be enlarged to suit a lens of 
any focus by noting that the total length of the scale is 
just 31 times the focal length of the lens used. The 
end of the scale marked 1.0 is to be placed at 4 times' 
the focal length of the lens from the position of the 
negative. Having settled on the desired amount of 
enlargement, we place the carrier for the bromide paper 
directly over the number, and manipulate the lens only 
until we obtain sharp focus, when we shall find that the 
image is of the required size, therebv saving the tedious 
trial and error process usuallv necessary to obtain the 
correct position. With the scale has been incorporated 
the corresponding exposure multiplier numbers (E + 1)’, 
therebv saving even this simple calculation. 

It will be found a great aid to rapid centering of the 
enlargement if lines enclosing the portion to be enlarged 
are ruled on the ncgative in Indian ink, or a black paper 
mask mav be emploved for the same purpose. 

With the aid of the devices mentioned, and one or 
two others to enable rapid changes of negatives to be 
made, the writer has had no difficulty in making a dozen 
enlargements from a dozen different negatives in the 
course of an afternoon; the exposures being made in 
rotation, without a single trial, and all developed in a 
batch, subsequently all proving entirely satisfactorv. 

For those interested in the mathematics of the fore- 
going the result is arrived at as follows. We com- 
mence with the well-known formula : 

r r T 

BE", tr, 
where F = the principal focus of lens, f, the distance 
from lens to negative, and f; the distance from lens to 
bromide paper. 

Remembering that the size of the image is pro- 
portional to the distance from lens, we get that 

DO TITLE, 
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where E = the linear enlargement. 
f; 
Then f, = E 


Substituting this value of f, in our first formula, it 
becomes 


1 LE 1L 
pp Uu 


On solving we get that fo = F (E + 1), i.e., that the 


. working focus has been increased in the ratio E + 1. 


Applying now the law of inverse squares, we get that 
the working intensity of the lens is diminished in the 


bi I 
ratio G 5 ‘ 'e. 
(E +4)" as given above 


Since f, : f2 : : 1: E, 
| fa _ F(E +1) 
2 E E 
and the total distance from the negative to bromide 


paper (ignoring a small correction for the separation 
of the nodes of admission and emission) 


E F (E + 1) F (E + 1)? 


Tbis is the basis on which the distance scale has been 
constructed. 

Finally, the method of calculating the exposure by 
Watkins’ actinometer is based on the formula that 
4P 
where D = U.S. No. of diaphragm; A = time taken by 
actinometer paper to attain standard tint; S = subject 
No. (ordinary view = 1); P = plate (or paper) speed. 

For enlarging, this has to be multiplied by (E + 1) 
Calling this the multiplier M, we get that 
M. D.A.S. 

4P 

Adopting F.16 (U.S. No. 16) as D, and a plate speed 

P = 40, we get 


The exposure = 


2 


The exposure = 


MX 16x AX S. MAS. 
4 X 40 |^. IO 


Now S x M = D x (E + 1)? (fig. 1), so we arrive at 
the result that using F.16, and a paper with a speed of 
40, the exposure is equal to the actinometer time 
multiplied bv the number in the sth column of our note- 
book, and divided by 10. An equally simple relation 
will be found to hold with other papers, stops, and 
makes of actinometer. 


The exposure = 


—— MH $— ——— 


EXHIBITION ENLARGEMENTS. 


Sir,—As your correspondent, “ Exhibitor," in your issue of 
April 23, has selected me by name as the “dreadful example” to 
point the moral of his remarks, you may perhaps permit me to 
sav something in mv own defence. 

I am, in the main, in agreement with his contention, but in 
the instance he cites, the subject is surelv one of sufficient local 
interest to justify a departure from the customary practice, 
especially when we consider that, of the thousands of the public 
that visited the ** Northern ` here, not more than one or two per 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


cent. saw last year's exhibition in Manchester, or even the cata- 
logue. Apart from this, however, a glance at the reproductions 
in the two catalogues referred to by your correspondent will 
show that there is sufficient difference between the two versions 
and sufficient improvement in the later version, I think, to justify 
its inclusion in the exhibition here ; and as I received no award 
at Manchester, the insinuation that I was using one picture for 
the purpose of *' pot-hunting " can hardly be sustained.— Yours, 
etc., J. DUDLEY JOHNSTON. 


t 


Blackheath Road Evening Schools.—The second annual exhibi- 
tion took place recently, when the judge, Mr. E. R. Bull, made 
the following awards:—Bronze plaque for best picture in the 
exhibition, J. E. Fisher (“ Lilies of the Valley”). Class A.— 
Bronze medals—H. C. Hancock, W. A. Sivyer, W. West; com- 
mended—A. Holdsworth. (7/455 B.—Bronze medals—Miss E. A. 


Beattie, H. C. Hancock, J. E. Fisher; commended—Miss F. 
Dickinson, J. E. Fisher. Class C.—Bronze medals—W. Storey, 
R. W. Humphries. Cass D.—No award. Class £.—Bronze © 
medal—H. H. Bailey : commended—H. C. Hancock. Class F.— 
Bronze medals—Miss E. A. Beattie, G. H. Wignall, W. Press, 
A. H. Butterworth. 
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YORHSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION. 


By Our Own SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


SUCCESSFUL year has again crowned the efforts of the 
A Yorkshire Photographic Union, who met at Sheffield, on 
Saturday, April 20, to receive and consider the annual 
report and statement of accounts. The Union met in the city 
of Cutlers at the invitation of the Sheffield Photographic Society, 
whose president, Mr. J. W. Charlesworth, heartily welcomed the 
members and briefly gave a resumé of the circumstances which 
led to the entrance of his society into the Union, and the subse- 
quent benefits which had accrued. 

In introducing the business part of the meeting, the president 
of the Union, Mr. F. Atkinson, referred to the yearly increasing 
difficulty the council of the Union had in maintaining a fresh 
and interestingly varied lecture list, and appealed to the mem- 
bers to seriously consider the advisability of applying a wider 
scope to the usefulness of these photographic unions, by urging 
for the constitution of a National Federation of Unions, having 
primarily for their objects (a) the promotion of photograpliic 
exhibitions ; (4) a collection of the best pictorial photography, for 
the purpose of loaning to societies; (c) the preservation of 
national and ancient landmarks; (4) for friendly and social 
intercourse, and above all to cultivate and strengthen the artistic 
taste in photography. In the course of further observations, Mr. 
Atkinson specially appealed to the members not to pass by the 
material at hand, as was the habit of most present-day workers, 
who appear to go far afield for their subjects; and reminded 
them that the great artists of the past—Hogarth, Turner and 
Constable—made their surrounding districts famous through the 
medium of their work. 

Mr. Ezra Clough, the business secretary, presented his report, 
which showed, amongst other records of useful work, that the 


Union constituted some twenty-eight societies. Three new 
societies had joined during the year, whilst on the other hand 
three societies, located over the border, had transferred their 
allegiance to the Lancashire Union. 

The lecture list consisted of 45 lecturers, who made up a 
syllabus of 94 subjects and who have contributed 149 lectures 
to the various societies forming the Union. Messrs. Godfrey 
Bingley and C. B. Howdill ticd for the first place in number of 
lectures, each having given thirteen. The invitation portfolio 
and the members' portíolio have supplied instruction to a num- 
ber of societies who have booked them. The lantern slide circu- 
lating set was rather above the average in quality, if slightly 
below in number submitted for selection. l 

Mr. Clough said that negotiations were in progress for an 
interchange of lectures with the Lancashire and Cheshire Union. 
He also regretted the continual change in the officials of the 
various societies, a result which he characterised as a huge 
blunder, as it provided for no continuity of policy, and usually 
a negative policy was set up with results detrimental to the 
society affected and in a slightly lesser degree to the Union. 

The treasurer, Mr. Alex. Keighley, reported that the expenses 
of the year had been kept well within the income, and a satis- 
factory balance was carried forward to the general funds. 

At the conclusion of the business, the members and their 
friends attended a reception and conversazione at the invitation 
of the president and council of the Sheffield society. The execu- 
tive of the latter are to be heartily congratulated on the success 
of the arrangements made for the pleasure and comfort of their 
visitors, and especially in the tasteful arrangement of the exhibits 
in groups, as contributed by the respective societies. 


H 
GUILDFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


HE second annual exhibition of the Guildford Photographic 
) Society was held on the 16th and 17th April. The entries 
in the open classes were slightly less than last year, but there 
was a distinct advance in the general quality of the work shown. 
The portraiture class was, perhaps, the strongest, and in this 
class the judge (the Rev. F. C. Lambert, M.A.) made an extra 
award. Miss Constance H. Ellis was well represented by five 
portrait studies, the best of which was undoubtedly her portrait 
“J. C. Warburg and Son," which received an award. Other 
award winners in this class were Bertram Jackson, with 
“ Remorse,” and H. Y. Simmons with “ Field Workers." The 
latter worker was also represented by three other pictures, one 
of which, * Die Schnitterin," received an award in the landscape 
class. J. E. Latham exhibited some fine snow pictures, the best 
of which was undoubtedly “ Winter’s Morn,” which showed a 
wonderful appreciation of delicate tone values. The architec- 


ture class and the other subject class were not strong in 
numbers, but the latter was distinctly so in quality. 
J. Comley's colour work, of course, compelled 


attention, and Dan Dunlop, Miss Marillier, J. Maddison, and F. 
A. Tinker showed work which could not be overlooked. 
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Cardiff Windsor Photographic Society.—At the meeting on 
April 10, Mr. Slater, of Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., gave the members 
and friends present a most interesting and instructive demon- 
stration on “Time Development." After pointing out the un- 
Satisfactory character of haphazard development by ocular 
examination of the negative, the lecturer strongly advocated 
time development as being the most reliable and practical way 
of getting the best possible result from any given exposure. 
Development really resolved itself into a matter of time. The 
different developers on the market would all give the same result, 
provided the correct time required for full development was 
allowed in each case. In other words, they only differed as to 
speed, or the time taken to bring all existing detail out. Once 
that correct time had elapsed, no further definition could be 
obtained by leaving the plate longer in the developer. The 
lecturer strongly emphasised the fact that if photographers would 
pay more attention to the question of getting correct exposure 
development would become, what it really was, an automatic 
performance. Mr. Slater demonstrated a roll of film which had 
received very varied exposures, and obtained twelve good nega- 
tives in twenty minutes’ development with the pyro-soda 
developer which Messrs. Kodak recommend, they having ascer- 
tained by careful experiment that this formula at a temperature 
of 6s deg. will produce the best possible result from an exposure 
whether under, correct or over exposed, in twenty minutes. 


Dan Dunlop had a very strong collective entry, and succeeded 
in securing the award for the best collective exhibit. G. L. A. 
Blair, W. R. Kay, Fred Judge, G. W. Perkins, Ellis Kelsey, and 
H. W. Bennett were amongst other exhibitors showing good 
work in a strong show. 

The members! classes, though showing a decided increase of 
interest in the society, were still, on the whole, very weak, the 
best work being that of Miss Ellis and W. H. House. 

A feature of the exhibition was a fine loan collection by S. G. 
Kimber, F.R.P.S., which received considerable notice. i 

On the Wednesday evening Mr. W. R. Kay delivered a lecture 
* Visit to Zermatt." There was a good attendance, and the 
lecture was illustrated with a series of excellent slides. 

The complete award list is as follows :—Special award for the 
best collective exhibit, Dan Dunlop. Ofen Classes: — Class A— 
H. Y. Simmons, J. E. Latham; Class B—Constance H. Ellis, 
B. Jackson, H. Y. Sümmons ; Class C—W. R. Kay, J. W. John- 
son; Class D—John Maddison, Miss E. L. Marillier. Members’ 
Classes: —Class E—W. H. House; Class F—W. H. House, H. F. 
Phillips; Class G—W. H. House, Miss C. H. Ellis; Class H—H. 
F. Phillips; Class I—no award. 
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The roll of film was developed in the new tank which Messrs. 
Kodak have recently placed on the market and which all present 
agreed was a most simple and ingenious piece of apparatus, 
its advantages being no dark-room required, no possibility of 
foreign matter contaminating the developer, no fogged plates 
through a bad dark-room light. An interesting evening was 
concluded by a hearty vote of thanks being passed to Mr. Slater. 


Heaton and District Camera Club.—The exhibition, held on 
April 16 and 17, brought together work which showed consider- 
able improvement on that hung in the previous exhibition, which 
took place about four years ago. The judge made the following 
awards :—0 pen Class (six northern counties): (A) Prints, any 
subject or process: silver plaque, J. D. Clark, Gateshead ; bronze 
plaque, Geo. Dawson, Gateshead; extra bronze plaque, John 
Walton, Sunderland ; extra bronze medal, H. Lindoe, Sunder- 
land. Members’ Classes: (B) Contact Prints, any subject : bronze 
plaque, withheld ; bronze medals, J. W. Gladson and Ferrier T. 
Pinkney. (C) Enlargements, any subject : bronze plaques, G. Thur- 
low Miller and R. E. W. Graham ; bronze medals, Charles Weaver 
and Chas. F. Taylor. (F) Beginners (for workers of two years 
and less): bronze plaque, A. J. Hurst; bronze medal, Jas. E. 
Muter. (D) Postcards: bronze plaque, John Campbell; bronze 
medal, J. Walton Lee; bronze medal, withheld. (E) Lantern 
Slides: bronze plaque, Geo. C. Urwin; bronze medals, F. W. 
Gard and J. Walton Lee. 
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ROM May, 
Roberts and 
Co., of 9, Clerken- 
well Road, we 
have received for inspection a sample of their new model half- 
plate ** Sandringham ” Outfit, selling at 75s. complete with Beck 
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lens, one of the chief features of which is the dark slide, which 
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MAY, ROBERTS AND CO.'S NEW "SANDRINGHAM " 


HALF-PLATE OUTFIT, 


is very thin and portable. Another feature of interest in the 
camera is the bellows, which is fitted on the front by means of 
a metal plate covered with black felt first of all, preventing the 
cutting of the bellows. E 

We filled up the slide and used this camera, which seems to 
be strongly though lightly made, to be rigid in use, and to 
have a suitable extension. The 
movements are all there which 
modern necessity calls for, and 
we were able to do a subject 
requiring a somewhat strained 
position. of the lens without the 
slightest difficulty | or incon- 
venience. 

This is a wonderful camera for 
75s., including a Beck lens. It is 
a better one in some respects than 
we paid £10 for some years ago, 
and we should be satisfied to work 
with it. The lens gave excellent 
definition, and there are supplied 
in the lens cap instructions for the 
use of half the combination in A= 
cases of necessity. This outfit E>? 
is an eminently capable and | 
thoroughly reliable instrument at a |= 
very small cost. | 

Messrs. May, Roberts ask us to call 
attention to their Universal Post- 
card Printing Frame, the “ Sand- 
ringham,” in which by means of a 
sliding piece on the front of the 
frame, negatives of all sizes up to 
half-plate can be printed from 
either position, and any portion 
desired. Whole-plate negatives can 
also be used. The price of this British-made printing frame is Is. 


E 
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PHOTO APPLIANCE CO.'S 


USEFUL article reaches us from the Photo Appliance 

Co., of Englefieid Green, Surrey, in the shape of a small and 
well-made strap, which is secured round the lens and has affixed 
to it a clip for holding iso. screens in position. 

Many of us have found ourselves at a loss as to how to use the 
square pieces of orthochromatised gelatine presented free by 
plate-makers with their ortho. plates. Here the difficulty dis- 
appears, as the strap holds the screen in position in front of the lens. 


ORTHO. SCREEN OUTFIT. 


Two ortho. screens are supplied with the outfit—a five-times and 
a ten-times screen. Used together, they make a fifteen-times, so 
that 


three densities are obtainable. This clip may also 
be used for holding the thin metal discs used in pinhole 
photography. 


The price of thc holder, with two screens, is in quarter-plate 
size 2s. 1d., half-plate size 2s. 4d., whole-plate size 2s. 7d.; 
post free as above. 


— M4———— 


PAGE CROFT TINTED 


R. PAGE CROFT, of 24, Quadrant Chambers, New Street, 

Birmingham, has sent us a sample of his new tinted self- 
toning paper, which he has just prepared for the market. As far 
as we know, these are the only tinted P.O.P. papers on the 
market, though brands of tinted collodio-chloride are well 
known, and have been noticed in these pages. 

The tints of papers sent to us were varied—grey, green, blue, 
pink and yellow being of the number—and, as with other self-toning 
paper, the toning tint depends upon the strength of the hypo solu- 
tion into which the prints were placed without previous washing. 
Its strength in our case was about 5 oz. to the pint, and the re- 

* New Apparatus at Second-hand Prices"' has an attractive 
sound, and this is what Messrs. W. Watson and Sons, 313, High 
Holborn, London, anncunce. For a limited time, that is until May 
31, they offer a limited number of cameras and lenses of high-class 
character, taken from their stock, at 25 per cent.'discount. This 
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SELF-TONING PAPER. 


sulting prints were clear, and of an excellent colour, varying, of 
course, according to the sub-tint of the paper itself. 

This paper seems to be of excellent manufacture, quick in print- 
ing and certain in working, and we should imagine that Mr. Page 
Croft will soon have a large number of orders for so useful a paper 
suited to so many different effects of colour, unique in its sub-tints, 
and withal as simple to use as could well be imagined. It is a 
paper standing alone in the tints to be obtained and the simplicity 
of obtaining them. The prices, we presume, as we have no advice 
on the matter, are the same as usual, and we strongly advise our 
readers to write to Birmingham, and try these new papers. 
offer is made possible by the removal of Watson and Sons’ manu- 
facturing premises to High Barnet, and by re-arrangement of their 
retail sales department. It will cease on May 31, but orders from 
abroad posted before that date will be accepted on the terms 
mentioned. 
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g” NOTIONS OF THE WEES. 


M. Louis Verain, who, in the Bulletin of the Belgian 
Photographic Association, treats at some length of the means 
which have been suggested or employed for obtaining 
stereoscopic effects by a magic lantern on an ordinary 
screen, comments on the fact that at the present time the 
projection of the ordinary photograph on the screen is quite 
an every day matter. It is, however, interesting to 
remember that there was a time when the photographic 
transparency was almost unknown as a lantern slide, and 
as late as the early or mid sixties, Mr. Samuel Highley was 
in the habit of advertising “Photographs for the magic 
lantern ” as quite an exceptional or recondite application 
of photography. 

Stereoscopic projection upon the screen, although it has 
been known as a scientific curiosity or interesting method 
for a period not far short of half a century, has not vct 
eer | on the popular phase, but M. Verain is doing his 
best to make the world realise that a lantern show, in which 
the subject appears as if solid in space, would, if provided, 
meet with such general approval as almost to oust the 
present style of lantern projection, and as an introduction to 
his method he cites some of the proposals which have been 
made for obtaining true stereoscopic effect in connection 
with the magic lantern. M. Verain mentions the somewhat 
complex method in which the two halves of the stereogram 
are projected on the screen alternately, and at intervals of 
about one-twentieth of a second, the observer looking 
through a kind of double or binocular shutter, which opens 
for the two eyes alternately, and is so synchronised with the 
shutters of the lanterns that each eye only sees its appro- 
priate image, but persistency of vision gives a continuous 
image, and this with the most complete stereoscopic effect. 
This method, worked out with remarkable skill by Stroh, 
Dupuis, and others, is perfect as far as effect goes, but the 
synchronised ocular device required by each observer 
costs so much as to make the method altogether uncom- 
mercial, and, apart from cost, the devices used are far too 


Local Retardation in Development. 

Die Photographische Industrie emphasises the value of a local 
retarder or retarding pencil, made by plugging one end of a 
glass tube with cotton wool or similar material, the plug being 
allowed to project slightly. The tube is now filled with a ro per 
cent. solution of potassium bromide, and the mop-like end, 
saturated with potassium bromide, is worked brush-fashion on the 
coated surface of the plate while in the developer. 


The Acid Diamido-Phenol Developer. 


M. Balagny, who has done so much in the way of advocacy 
of the acid or sub-acid developer, returns to this subject in a, 
recent issue of the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society 
(1907, p. 120; also 124 to 129). The acid developer made up 
with bisulphite and diamido-phenol is still a favourite with our 
author, and the following is the formula now recommended as 
specially useful in the case of exposures made against the light 
and so including extreme contrasts :— 


Diamido-phenol  ................. 0e 0.5 gramme 
Water uoi eta dass adt us mu ordo: 175 C.C. 
Acid sulphite of soda solution of commerce... 10 ,, 
Ammonium bromide solution ...................... 20 drops. 


Ordinary subjects, however, in the opinion of M. Balagny, 


complex to be successfully used in the case of every-day 
lantern exhibitions. 

A remarkable simplification, that involved a similar funda- 
mental principle, was introduced some twenty years ago by 
Mr. Anderton, who, on a screen covered with silver leaf, 
projected the two images over each other, but these two 
images were formed by polarised light, the two polarisers 
one in each lantern, being so set that the two lights should 
be polarised at right angles to each other. Viewed by the 
two eves in the ordinary way, the double lantern image thus 
formed would be an unsharp and quite unsatisfactory con- 
fusion of the two parts of the stereogram, but by using 
a pair of spectacles glazed with polarisers, set at right 
angles to each other, each eye only sees its own appropriate 
image, and the stereoscopic effect is perfect. Even this 
arrangement is far too expensive in the case of a large 
assembly, as Mr. Anderton’s polarising spectacles, each 
window of which consists of a bundle of thin glasses, like 
microscopic cover glasses, cannot be manufactured at 
much less cost than four or five shillings a pair. 

The method now advocated by M. Verain, a method 
founded on the early experiments of Ducos du Hauron, and 
of Almeida, involves a similar principle, as far as dis- 
criminating spectacles are concerned, but the cost of these 
is reduced to a minimum, as each pair of spectacles consists 
merely of two eve-holes in a sheet of card, these being 
covered by green and red glass respectively, or the commer- 
cial coloured sheet gelatine may be used, so that at the 
cost of twopence the amateur may construct a dozen pairs ; 
but these coloured spectacles may be obtained, ready made, 
our author states, at a cost of five shillings per hundred. 
The image on the screen consists of the two halves of the 
stereogram, superimposed and projected by green and red 
light respectively ; either two lanterns being used, or, if 
preferred, one lantern with the two subjects placed side by 
side, and screened by suitable glasses. In the latter case 
a prism used outside the lantern ensures coincidence. 


are better developed by a mixture prepared in accordance with 
his previous instructions, or as follows:— ` 


Diamido-plienol.| casei rtp re teer S SEE RH ER Ed Igramme 
NV ALOR. uec m ERES 175 C.C. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) ......................... 2 gr. 
Bromide of potassium solution, I to 10 ........... y- 28. 6:6. 
Acid sulphite of soda solution of commerce ...... 8-3 


In case of under-exposure, the bromide of potassium solution 
may be reduced to 1 c.c. Over-exposure may be dealt with 
by considerably diluting the solution. 


Silver Stains on Unvarnished Negatives. 


There are photographers who do not varnish the negatives which 
they intend to use for printing on paper containing soluble 
chemicals, as for example the usual printing-out papers; hence it 
not infrequently happens that negatives are injured by silver 
stains. Apollo suggests as a cure for the silver stains that the 
injured negative should be soaked in a solution composed of 
potassium bichromate 1 gramme, sodium chloride 4 grammes, and 
water 94 c.c. After about twenty minutes’ soaking in this solu- 
tion, the image will be almost transformed into a mixture of silver 
chloride and silver chromate. It is now well washed, soaked in 
a 1 to 24 solution of ammonium sulphocyanate, and again washed. 
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In order to relieve the pages ot 


s2, Long Acre, London, WC. 


Copyright Questions. 


Will you kindly give me the following in- 
formation :—(1) To whom to address an appli- 
cation for copyright of my own photographic 
F prints. (2) Fee to be remitted with each 
i print. (3) Number of copies of each print to 

accompany the application. (4) Period of 

duration of copyright. W. H. D. 

(1) To the Registrar, Stationers’ Hall, E.C. 
(2) First of all you must ask for forms for registration of copy- 
right, and must remit one penny for each form, one being re- 
quired for each subject; you must also enclose return postage. 
The forms contain full instructions as to registration and fees 
to be remitted, the actual fee being one shilling in this case. 
(3) Two unmounted ones. (4) During the lifetime of the author 
and for seven years after his death. The simplest plan for a 
novice is to send us prints and particulars, with P.O. for rs. 6d. 
for each subject, which includes all postages, and we will con- 
duct the registration. 


Backing Varnish for P.O.P. 


Can you give me a formula for a varnish to apply to the back 
of P.O.P. prints to prevent them losing their gloss when being 


mounted. E. W. G. 

White Shellac -qosieeie ose ta seu or oa eure Tur E I OZ. 

Alcohol 4 terrse "— dias vices eue sand teak — € 20 ,, 
Allow to digest for twenty-four hours, and then add 

Powdered borax ........... T" ———— 2 drams. 

Castile soap .......... eee —————Á—À ee 2^3 

Warm water uec sseece preda aoi oo iE TERRE NEA SLESE ER E ERA CEA 2 oz. 


Mix well, and allow to settle, when it should be decanted off, and 
is ready for use. 


Glycin Developer for Negatives. 


Kindly give me a formula for glycin as a plate developer, or 
tell me 1f the following is correct. It goes under the name of 
para-amido-phenol, and I remember seeing it strongly recom- 
mended in some paper. The proportions were:— 


Para-àmido-pheno] ................. eene l oz 
Glycin R—— I ,, 
I have tried it, but cannot get any result. A. J. M. 


The items you give are both developing agents, but neither of 
them is active without the alkali. You should quote the formula 


in full. The first item is better known under the name of 
* amidol." The following is a good formula for glycin : — 
GlIyCIn: sucesess eversa a —— M ————MÓÓÀ I OZ 
Sodium sulphite ............. eene eene nennen 2k ,, 
Potassium carbonate: «oce sein ra aver eva SE Ve ea vua es AE 
FIER CEST DI ILI ILL LT 30 » 


Dissolve the sulphite in 15 oz. of water, and add the glycin, shak- 
ing until dissolved. Dissolve the potassium carbonate in a separate 
6 oz. of water, and then add to the first solution, making up the 
bulk in all to 30 oz. For normal exposures, dilute this developer 
with an equal bulk of water. 


To Remove Oil Paint from Slides. 


I have some oil-painted lantern slides which are unsatis- 
factory, and I shall esteem it a favour if you can tell me 
how to remove the colour. The transparencies are made on 
gelatino-chloride plates. £s d. 
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The oil colours can easily be removed by 
soaking the slides in a little benzole, and 
wiping the surface gently with cotton wool. 
If the work is old, it will be advisable to 
allow them to soak for half an hour before 
using the wool; the colour will then easily be removed. 


Tungstate Combined Bath. 


I have lost my formula for combined bath, which contained 
tungstate of soda as well as hypo, etc. Can you give me a 
formula of that kind? R. TAYLOR. 


The following is a popular bath containing the ingredients you 
mention, but care is required in mixing 1t :— 


Sodium tungstate .......eseeen He 60 gr 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ............... eee es IOO 45 
Hypo seseseseesssosssoresesee biden evesmatosa NT .. 960 ,, 


To be dissolved in 6 oz. of distilled water. 
When quite dissolved (and this must always be last) add chloride 
of gold 6 gr., or 6 drams of solution of 1 gr. to 1 dram. Shake 
up well, and make up with distilled water to 8 oz. This quantity 
will tone four full sheets. The bath must, before toning, be always 
tested for alkalinity, and, if acid, ammonia should be added drop 
by drop until neutral or slightly alkaline. 


Black Varnish for Glass Positives. 


How do they make the black varnish used by seaside photo- 
tographers for painting the backs of 'ambrotypes"? I mean 


the glass positives done while you wait. TEDDY. 
Spirits of turpentine ....sessseiereoressesesssereeeeeeeeersesre 6 oz. 
Asphaltum .......... eese enne nennen nnne - y 
White Wax ...sssssssesesoresessessessessessesosereseereseeseeesee 40 gr 
Lampblack .......... eene nn nen 30 » 


Dissolve in a warm place, and filter through funnel. 


Ammonium Carbonate in the Developer. 


I believe ammonium carbonate can be used instead of liquid 
ammonia as an accelerator for development. If I am 
correct, will you please give a formula? CHEMIST. 


It can be used either with pyro or hydroquinone ; the follow- 
ing is a fairly representative formula for use with pyro:— 


A.— Ammonium carbonate .............. eee 40 gr. 
Ti cT 5 OZ. 
B.—Pyro  .......22 eene nnn nennen sesta aen 40 gr. 
Citric acid uisae ste evpliecas quis cu a pa tad Fred IO ,, 
Potassium bromide ............. eene enn nnn 5 » 
vlc A T $ OZ. 


For use take equal parts of A and B. 


Pyro-Soda Developer. 
Please give a simple formula for pyro-soda (two solutions) 
that will not stain. L.C. C. 
The following is simple and effective :— 


A= Pyro orete eener ter ELE DR a PUOI S EPUGU Rad dE I OZ. 
Sodium sulphile ^ uere rra riti idee 4-35 
Cimi acid euro rur Io IRR REY Et uk d Dai OG fs I20 gr 
Distilled water, 10. roe der e sio eterni ay UNUS 20 OZ. 

B.—Sodium carbonate  ............... eere 5 Oz. 
Sodium. sulphite ~ pis eerte Odi d 2.34 
Water, XO. cctinee atau eve cn Nea aa Ran UE Ese dev 20 ,, 


For use take one dram of each to each ounce of water. 
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THE NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD ASSOCIATION'S EXHIBITION. 


N exhibition of the Natioaal Photographic Record Associa- 
A tion is being held at the present time at 24, Wellington 
Street, Strand, and over 100 prints are on show, of various 
places of historic interest throughout the country. Sir Benjamin 
Stone's work is well known, and he has forty-two frames hang- 
ing ia this exhibition, all interesting, and some of them of 
considerable historic value. Fordwick, in Kent, seems to be a 
place prolific in historical records of various kinds, as it supplies 
pictures of a ducking-stool and the equipment of the pressgang 
to this exhibition, as well as others of various interesting build- 
ings, etc., we have seen elsewhere. Mr. F. R. Armitage sends 
pictures principally of Shropshire details, while Mr. H. W. 
Fincham has some pictures of special interest to the Londoner 
of the relics of the Clerkenwell district. 

Mrs. Weed Ward's work in this direction is well known, and 
she sends work of a high order of merit, from many different 
localities, notably from Devonshire and Warwick. Mr. Godírey 
Bingley's work is all from Yorkshire—ancient abbeys; and that 


of Mr. Geo. Scamell from Essex churches, and Mr. Edgar 
Scamell from Highgate. 

Such an exhibition as this brings the claims of the National 
Photographic Record Association strongly before the public, and 
one cannot help feeling that it is a thousand pities such is not 
more freely supported, both with funds and more especially with 
photographs of interesting objects and places. Every day in 
London objects of historical value are being ruthlesslv 
destroyed, which can never be seen again; and in the country 
in a lesser degree this is also true, so that at any rate in each 
locality there should be one photographer who makes it his 
business to get prints of objects antiquarian and historical. 

It is pleasing to find that Record branches are being added 
to a large number of photographic societies, and such a course 
should be encouraged by the Press in every possible way. It is 
to be hoped that the present exhibition may lead to a large in- 
crease in the interest taken in the society, and to a large influx 
of new members into its ranks. 


—— 4 4———— 


THE TALBOT 


AY, 1907, is an interesting date in the history of postal 
camera clubs, as it marks the coming of age of the above- 
named, which is the father of them all. 

Readers with a taste for arithmetic can work out how long ago 
it was started. We will even go so far as to give them a hint— 
it was in the “eighties”; probably the judicious use of an ex- 
posure meter or dark-room clock may give more exact data. 

As may be supposed, during this time the number of people 
who have been members is considerable, but at the same time 
the honorary secretary has remained unchanged for the whole 
period. Surely this must be a record? Those who are 
acquainted with the manners and customs of some members of 
postal clubs will realise that it is by no means a soft job, 
keepiug thirty or so of them up to the scratch year in and year 
out. 

Naturally, as this is the oldest club of the kind, there were no 
others in existence when it was started! In consequence, in 
those days it was a matter of considerable competition to become 
a member, but nowadays, owing to the rapid multiplication of 


ALBUM CLUB. 


clubs, it is not so easy to keep up the strength. This growth 
in the number of clubs is at least a great testimonial to their 
educational value, which is readily admitted on all sides, and 
as a matter of experience the present writer has found that 
much more candid and helpful criticisms are obtained through 
them than from the ordinary type of photographic society, 
though even the latter has its uses! 

Probably the postal club appeals, or ought to appeal, most 
strongly to the isolated worker, who has to join this type of 
organisation or nothing at all. It is, of course, possible that 
the said isolated worker thinks that he is going to bloom success- 
fully unseen, like the plant in the poem; but the chances are 
that he will merely vegetate. ; 

There are at the present time vacancies for a few good 
workers, and as a new club year is about to commence, applica- 
tion for membership, accompanied by specimen prints, should 
be made without delay to Mr. F. H. Langdon-Davies, 56, 
Adelaide Square, Bedford, from whom further particulars can 
be obtained. 


— t 


Messrs. Beck and Co.'s Lens-Testing Chart.—This new intro- 
duction comes to hand as a poster-like sheet, measuring 36 ins. 
by 24 ins., but a border composed of intermixed vertical and 
horizontal lines makes it available for testing a lens for astig- 
matism. The poster matter, if we may use the term, consists 
chiefly of announcements as to the various articles that Messrs. 
Beck manufacture, but in addition we find a table showing the 
angle of view included with lenses of stated focus, when used 
for plates of the standard sizes ; also there is an instruction for 
finding the focal length of a lens, by so adjusting the camera 
that a six-inch line on the chart is sharply focussed on the 
screen, but on a scale of one-sixth. "The instruction is to measure 
the distance from the chart to the diaphragm, and to consider 
one-seventh of this the focal length. This method, however, is 
only accurate when the position of the diaphragm exactly co- 
incides with the forward principal plane of the lens, a state of 
things altogether exceptional. Hence this method appears to 
have no advantage whatever over the correspondingly crude, but 
simpler, method of focussing a distant object and regarding the 
distance from diaphragm to the ground glass as the equivalent 
focus. The price of the chart is 2s. 6d., and for this price it 
will be sent post free by Messrs. Beck, Ltd., of 68, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 


A Chronophone Entertainment, or “singing pictures," is likely 
to be the vogue at fashionable gatherings, Messrs. Gaumont and Co. 
having recently, by Royal command, had the honour of giving a 
performance of their truly wonderful apparatus before Her Majesty 
the Queen and the Dowager Empress of Russia and a most dis- 
tinguished party at Buckingham Palace. By a clever combination 
of the principles of the cinematograph and the graphophone, 
realistic-looking artistes were made to act and sing in a perfectly 
natural manner. To synchronise the revolutions of cinematograph 
and phonograph has long presented a problem which Messrs. 
Gaumont and Co. at last seem to have overcome, and thus made 
possible the remarkable exhibition referred to. 


Correction.—In the report of a meeting of the South Suburban 
Photographic Society, given on p. 372 of our issue for April 23, 
we regret that by a printer’s error the society was incorrectly 
referred to as the South London. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ITH much pomp and circumstance, the 
scintillation of jewelled orders, and 
the glow of military accoutrements, 
the Irish International Exhibition was 
opened on Saturday, May 4, by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (the Earl of 
Aberdeen), with whom were the Countess of Aberdeen, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Ormonde, and a 
magnificent array of uniformed gentlemen of distinction 
and renown, and exquisitely gowned ladies, of pre- 
eminent distinction, the whole proceedings constituting 
a beautiful picture and a ceremonial procession such as 
Dublin, with its wonderful traditions, delights in. The 
Photographic Section of the Exhibition, which, in its 
way, is no less important than the really remarkable 
collection of paintings to which it forms an annexe, was 
included in the general Viceregal inspection which 
formed part of the proceedings ; and a really notable 
exposition of modern pictorial photography, suitably 
hung and environed, awaits the visitor to the latest of 
the international exhibitions which since the days of 
Ahasuerus, who for one hundred and fourscore days 
** showed in the third year of his reign the riches of his 
glorious kingdom and the honour of his excellent 
majesty," have marked and kept count of the progress 
of the arts, sciences and industries in various parts of 
the world. 
e sa & 


The attendance on lantern evenings at the Royal 
Photographic Society has been so good that it might 
very well have justified the continuation of this feature 
during some of the summer months. The evenings 
have proved occasions for the introduction of new 
members and friends of members, who see the Society 
for the first time under pleasant. conditions, when no 
logarithms or formule make furrows on its kindly 
countenance. The sociabilitv of the occasion is empha- 
sised, too, by the serving of coffee in the librarv after- 
wards. On “April 30, however, it was announced that 
the last lantern evening of the season had arrived. The 
last lecture was on the subject of Niagara Falls, Mr. 


H. O. klein describing a photographic visit to the 
American wonder. Many of his photographs—all 
taken with a hand camera—had real pictorial merit, 
particularly the near views of the Falls, taken from the 
deck of The Maid of the Mist. 
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How is it, may be asked, that persons whose train- 
ing has been chiefly in the chemical or physical labora- 
tory so seldom emphasise the beauty of whatever they 
may be describing? It would probably be absurd to 
suppose that the laboratory worker, speaking generally, 
has a less keen appreciation of beauty than other men, 
but as his habit is to concentrate his descriptive powers 
on the actual and measurable qualities of his subject, 
he naturally passes over the zsthetic qualities. Hume, 
in his celebrated essay on ‘‘ Moral Sentiment,’’ touches 
on this matter in the following words: ‘‘ Euclid has 
fully explained all the qualities of the circle; but has not, 
in any proposition, said a word of its beauty. The 
reason is evident. The beauty is not a quality of the 
circle : it is only the effect which that figure produces on 
the mind, whose peculiar fabric or structure renders it 
susceptible of such sentiment." In other words, the 
receptive mind must possess the esthetic sense, and 
beauty may be looked on as an accord between physical 
nature, form or structure and the esthetic sense. It 
is probably correct to say that neither the most glorious 
of landscapes nor the sweetest and loveliest flowers of 
the field has any intrinsic or absolute beauty, or beauty 
apart from the mind of the spectator. 


eG e Q 


In the Standard we have a reminder that in the near 
future the tourist will be able to take a railway ticket 
for the summit of Mont Blanc, the permanent way being 
now constructed about half-way up, or as far as Mont 
Lachat. Travel will be as safe and comfortable as in 
the case of the tube railways, the dangers of Alpine 
climbing being surface dangers, and in no way incident 
to the corkscrew or spiral tunnels in the solid rock. 
Naturally the tunnels are so designed as to break out 
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on the surface at favourable spots, whether as regards 
the view or from the aspect of safety. The Standard 
says :—'' The Strub cog wheel system, which has given 
such satisfactory results on the Jungfrau and other 
mountain lines in Switzerland, will be emploved on the 
new railway. Electric traction will be used, and the 
cost of the motor force, once the electric stations are 
installed, will be practically nil on account of the 
numerous waterfalls and mountain streams which are 
to be found in the immediate neighbourhood of the new 
funicular. The greatest grade will not surpass one in 
five, allowing a speed of four to five miles an hour to 
be obtained without inconvenience to the passengers, 
who will also be permitted to descend at any inter- 
mediate station on the journey.” 
& S Ə 


In the Newcastle Chronicle are to be found some 
pertinent remarks on the careful precautions which were 
taken to prevent unauthorised persons securing photo- 
graphs on the occasion of the launch of the Invincible 
at Elswick. It may be contended, says the newspaper 
in question, that a small photograph of a large ship can 
be of little or no use to a foreign power, but it is truly 
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Although a good deal of journalistic capital has been made out 
of the prohibition of Gilbert's comic opera ' The Mikado,” those 
moving in theatrical circles are quite used to alterations or even 
suppressions of plays due to political reasons. It must, however, 
be quite an exceptional occurrence for the British Government 
to place its ban upon a lantern-slide show in a London club for 
high reasons of State, yet such was the case at the Blenheim Club 
on the occasion of the concluding lecture of the present session, 
when the slides with which Mr. Edgar Wallace had intended 
illustrating his journey of investigation of the Congo atrocities 
were, at almost the last moment, interdicted. Evidently our too 
candid friend the camera reveals so much, that it would shock 
the fastidious diplomatists to think that the public should learn 
the real truth. After all, it is only niggers who are being vic- 
timised, and we must have rubber for our motor cars. 


Substance and Shadow. 

Once more do “our betters" show us the way to shine pic- 
torically, and yet again do they vindicate the clumsy hand of 
man as able to do much which the expert lens, camera, plate, and 
print between them cannot hope to rival. Not that this should 
make us depressed, for the ways of the two modes of depiction 
and expression are diverse, and if painting is in most respects 
superior in its ability to express the man, let us be satisfied 
in that while photography can only in some small measure reflect 
the mind which directs the camera, it can immeasurably excel 
painting in the exquisite imitative reproduction of Nature's 
charms, which it is, under favourable circumstances, at times 
capable of. And so let not any amateur who may visit the 
Academy cry out for the moon ; nor, like the dog in the fable, 
drop the ample mouthful of solid photographic food for the 
phantom reflected by the seductive river of art. 


Nature or a Copy? 

I could not help reflecting how the photographic scares of 
former years have gradually subsided into oblivion. At one time 
photography was considered likely to exterminate painting ; next 
painters were expected to perform miracles by utilising the 
camera as a basis for their pictures. Time was when this re- 
volution in the artist's studio was said to be within a measurable 
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remarked that in the present day of rapid progress 
the expert may get an important hint from an apparently 
trifling circumstance. Manufacturers of photographic 
materials, generally, recognise this, and consequently 
do not, as arule, welcome the technical experts of rival 
firms on their premises, or even like them to be near, 
as cases have occurred in which the sense of smell has 
conveyed an important hint, and instances might be 
mentioned in which the character of ingoing packages 
or the casual examination of outgoing refuse has served 
to convey information that was not intended for all the 
world. 
o 9 Q 


We have occasionally commented on the offensiveness 
of some of the subjects represented by the cinemato- 
graph at places of entertainment in this country, and 
so offensive to one of the spectators was a recent ex- 
hibition at a suburban hall, that he hissed, whereupon 
the management ejected him, and it is noteworthy that a 
magistrate declined to convict for the assault. Should 
not there be some law or regulation as to loss of license 
and punishment in the event of any management 
allowing an offensive or degrading exhibition? 


distance. That the camera 


But it is to-day as far off as ever. 
has taught the public, and also the artist, to see and to memorise 
a good deal of Nature's actuality is irrefutable ; but for all 
that, few painters of any ability have found that the camera is 


a short cut to the attainment of pictorial distinction. Why 
should it be? We know that, even as regards light and shadow, 
it does not truly mirror the ‘world. How, then, can the gifted 
painter do so well by imitating a comparatively imperfect and 
absolutely colourless memorandum when there is the inimitable 
face of Nature ready to impress him? 


Profiting by the Academy. 

Much has been written on the advantage to photographers of 
studying the portraits of the leading artists at the Academy. 
Naturally all observation of good pictorial art is a gain; but 
apart from this, the main conditions and limitations which rule 
photographic portraiture are so different from those which can 
be applied by the painter, that discouragement, rather than 
stimulus and help, is likely to result from an endeavour to repeat 
the more successful canvases at such an exhibition as the Royal 
Academy. In landscape, however, many helpful ideas may be 
picked up respecting methods of treatment and points of view. 
Thus La Thangue's '* Sussex Stream " exemplifies an unhackneyed 
introduction of a figure in the landscape ; Waterlow's ‘‘ Yorkshire 
Dale," and his ' Chalk Pit," near Houghton, reveal promising 
localities and points of view, as do Mr. Bottomley’s ‘‘ Betch- 
worth " and Mr. Napier Hémy's “ Bound for London,” a below- 
bridge scene which suggests attractive photographic possibilities. 


Theory and Practice. 


There are two pictures at the Royal Academy which photo- 
graphers, at any rate, should inspect with considerable interest. 
One is a likeness by Mr. Arthur S. Cope, A.R.A., of Sir William 
Perkin, F.R.S. It depicts him apparently in the very act of 
discovering the famous mauve aniline dye. Decoratively con- 
sidered, these coal-tar colours, and especially mauve—not to 
mention magenta— proved to be one of the curses of Mid-Victorian 
art-craft manufacture. An epidemic of hideous stains defacing 
textiles and paper-hangings. But compensation followed: not 
only because some delightíul colours and hues have since been 
based on the anilines, but because from Sir William Perkins' 
mauve we have derived the panchromatic plate. The other note- 
worthy portrait is that of the late Viscount Midleton, whose 
claim for photographic consideration is based on the unfalterine 
support he gave to the Photographic Record of Surrey by his 
annual presidential addresses. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND 


N the belief that it is useful to my readers to give 
them from time to time particulars of how other 
people work Iam this week reproducing a print 
sent to me for criticism by a reader in Dublin. 

He says he wished to carry out the idea of sorrow at 
receiving bad news, and is anxious to, 1f possible, im- 
prove upon this result. 

The plate used was Ilford Rapid Chromatic, 30 
seconds' exposure being given, with F/8, in April at 
noon. The print is a slightly enlarged bromide, and 
rodinal was the developer. 

With the print my correspondent sends a little 
diagram showing the relative positions of camera, 
sitter, background, etc. ; the room gives rather restricted 
space, being only fourteen feet 
square, with a bay window, as 
shown on next page. 

A Literary Picture. 


In the first place, the print 
is intended to illustrate some- 
thing; and more, it is intended 
to give the spectator the germ 
of a story, and to convey at 
once an idea which would take 
some few hundred words to con- 
vey in writing or in type. It is 
what one might call a literary 
photograph, like a chapter out ot 
a book, and it is generally con- 
ceded that such is not the highest 
or most desirable phase of or 
application of graphic art. I 
am not, however, going to dis- 
cuss that question here, for if 
anyone cares to do this sort of 
photography there is no great 
reason why he should not. But if 
it is to be done it may as well be 
well done, and proper considera- 
tion paid to light and shade and 
general arrangement. Now, 
in the print here reproduced it 
seems to me that the light is too 
low down, and it will be noticed 
that the window blind was 
pulled down, and this doubtless 
accounts for the broad space of 
light on the floor to the extreme 
left. Had the print been mine I 
should have tried to tone this down, so as to concentrate 
attention and interest on the head, shoulders, and out- 
stretched hand of the figure. As a general rule, a top 
light is best, and in several chapters on home por- 
traiture which have been included in this series of 
elementary lessons emphasis has been placed on the de- 
sirability of detaching the ordinary window roller blind 
and attaching it to the bottom of the window, so that it 
may be drawn, not down, but up, shutting off the light 
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errors by beginners, with their cause and remedy described -= 


THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 
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which enters by the lower part of the window, and 


admitting it only from the top. 
The Photograph and the Picture. 


With the exposure, development, etc., of the print 


before us I have no fault to find, but I cannot help feel- 


ing that on its being shown to someone who has no 
interest in it, and does not happen to know the pro- 
ducer's intention, his first thought would be, '' A lady 
in a modern sitting-room supporting herself upon a 
table, having a hand extended holding a piece of 
Then might follow the reasoning, ‘‘ No doubt 
she is supposed to be prostrated with grief at the con- 
tents of what purports to bealetter." Is it not strange 


RUNE 


that however carefully one may arrange the details of 
dress, and accessories, pose and expression, there is in 
the photograph always a painful feeling of realism, even 


when we do not know first hand that it is a photograph? 


It is commonly said that one cannot enter into the feel- 
ing of such a subject because we know that someone 
deliberately posed and acted the part when the photo- 
graph was taken. do not think this is the explana- 
tion why a photographic picture of this kind does not 
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admit of one's forgetting the actuality of the thing; it 
is, because, somehow, the photographer does not im- 
part any ideality to his representation or interpretation 
of the subject. Precisely how this is to be done I am 
not quite prepared to say, but some find a way of doing 
it bv obscuring a great deal of the subject, and so im- 
parting what is commonly called '' mystery." Tor my 
own part, I think this method often looks very much 
like evading a frank utterance—obscuring and blurring 
things because the producer does not know how to con- 
vey his idea in a frank and direct manner. I would not 
condemn such a course, because I have no alternative 
way to suggest, and so it may perhaps be necessary, 
if one would depict the human emotions, to veil them 
with a considerable amount of obscurity in order to get 
rid of a certain inevitable realism to which the photo- 
graph is prone. How different with the painting by a 
competent artist! You at once realise the sorrow and 
passion which it is intended you should understand, and 
there is never a thought as to whether it was painted 
from life or from imagination. And why this differ- 
ence? Simply because, in a way impossible to define, the 
painter imparts an idealism to his production. I repeat 
I am unable to tell my reader just how to do this in his 
photograph, but just now and then, very, very rarely, 
one does come across a photograph from life in which 
the theme, the idea, comes to one before any thought 
as to how it has been done. Here there is a problem 
that each photographer may try to solve for himself; 
meanwhile, if he is not prepared to devote time and 
thought, then he had better leave these dramatic genre 
subjects alone. 

After all, there is surely enough sorrow in the world 
that the amateur need not devote his skill and ingenuity 
to reminding u$ of sorrow; and, on the other hand, 
there is a great deal of pleasure and gaiety in the world 
which will not be increased one whit by attempting to 
depict it through the camera. Therefore [ incline to 
think the amateur in photography will be wisest if he 
leave such subjects alone and confine himself, at least 
for a time, to simpler themes, and be content with 
making portraits or mere studies of head and shoulders, 
paying especial attention to the lighting and shading, 
that his production be not only perchance a good like- 
ness, but primarily pleasing to the eve as a decorative 
arrangement. 


Decorative Photography. 


A great painter has recently paid a very high tribute 
to the decorative qualities of modern photography, for 
on the occasion of the recent Tribune competition Mr. 
Mortimer Mempes wrote to the following effect : 

‘ One of the most interesting developments of late 
years, from my point of view, is the manner in which 
photography appears to be advancing towards the 
painter's art. But may I not go further and say that 
photography, in its highest development—that is, 
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carried out by such artists as Baron de Meyer and Mr. 
Coburn—actually surpasses many of those specimens 
of the painter's art which we see in our public gal- 
leries to-day? ; 

* I will venture to explain my meaning; I maintain, 
as an artist, that many of these photographs, from the 
point of view of decoration, really represent a higher 
form of art than much of the so-called painting of the 
present day. Who, for instance, could compare, from 
the really high art point of view, the niggled, stippled, 
pathetic attempts at art which we usually see displayed, 
with the really wonderful work of some of our great 
photographers of to-dav? What strikes me as being 
the most hopeful in the near future in the art of photo- 
graphy is the way in which the best photographers are 
learning the lesson of selection. They are giving up 
the habit of snatching at Nature with both hands.”’ 

Such an expression of approval on the part of a great 
modern painter should be encouraging. 

The question of the desirability of depicting scenes 
suggesting human sorrow and suffering is a wide one. 
To many there will be 
nothing in the print now 
reproduced to produce the 
slightest revulsion of feel- 
ing, but with others a cer- 
tain delicacy will cause re- 
gret that for the purposes 
of a picture someone has 
been induced to pose and 
masquerade some bitter 
grief upon which in reality 
it is inconceivable that any 
camera could intrude. 

Somehow one never can quite forget that the picture 
is camera made, and as such one unconsciously demands 
that the subject should be one in which the presence of 
the camera should not be inappropriate or in bad taste. 

At one time our writers and teachers were very fond 
of telling us that a picture should always tell its story, 
but latterly we have come to recognise that a photo- 
graph may be a picture with purely a decorative pur- 
pose—telling no tale, but merely pleasing the eye—and, 
truth to tell, pictures of that sort are safer ground for 
the beginner than those in which so much depends on 
the model acting his or her part correctly, and on the 
photographer in some way imparting a certain ideality 
to the representation. As a mere matter of composi- 
tion, I should prefer to see the figure removed nearer to 
the right hand side of the picture, and the light on wall 
and floor behind the figure might advisedly be toned 
down. It is a good rule that, no matter what the 
attitude, the space in front of the figure should be 
greater than the space behind. Still it is much better 
done than subjects of the kind usually are, and I am 
grateful to my Dublin correspondent who has sent it to 
me for advice and criticism. A. HonsLEv HINTON. 
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—— 
THE FOGGING OF PLATES 


ANY an amateur with a new box or magazine camera has 
M been grievously disappointed to find some of his plates 
hopelessly fogged, although there is no sign of a light leak in any 
part of the apparatus. 

This distressing occurrence is frequently caused by the turpentine 
used in the stain with which the interior of the woodwork has been 
blackened. It is best got rid of by leaving the camera door open 
in a warm, airy room as much as possible. Care also must be 
taken to store the camera in a cool place when loaded, for a really 
slight rise in temperature causes quite an appreciable exhalation 
of "turps" from new goods. 


Fogging of plates wrapped in paper is due to the films coming 
in contact with the radio-active constituents of the wrapping. 

Paper is sometimes composed of cotton and hemp. These are 
inactive towards the plates; but as paper is far more often made 
of straw, esparto, flax, and wood-fibre pulp, all of which are very 
active, the film must on no account be allowed to come in contact 
with the wrapping. Some makes of plates are sold wrapped in a 
thin waxed paper, which is perfectly harmless towards any kind 
of plate, be it colour-sensitive or ordinary. It is the thick black 
or brown covering which affects the sensitive film and causes 
annoyance to the worker.—F RED. G. PALMER. 
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By CHARLES E. CURZON. 


HE man who rushes into print must needs give some 
apology for his rashness. Mine must be that while 
recommending a very beautiful and uncommon 


I 


method of displaying prints, I hope also to make one or two 
suggestions on economy which may be useful to photo- 
graphers. 

I will unburden myself about economy first. 
to the conclusion that more money is wasted on printing 


I have come 


than on any other photographic operation. You will find 
many a man who is careful about his plates, remembering 
that every time he presses the button a penny—or more— 
chinks out of his pocket into that of Elliot, or Wellington, 
or Edwards, or whoever it may be. The very same man, so 
thrifty in the field, will not scruple to use four or five pieces 
of paper over a negative which is not quite satisfactory, 
hoping to get a good print from it. Two or three processes 
are tried, and at the end, what with paper and chemicals, 
his print has cost him three or four times the price of the 
plate—and then is not satisfactory. The man who uses 
P.O.P. is the chief sinner in this respect. The very ease 
with which prints can be produced beguiles him, and you 
will find copies of untoned prints in nearly every book he 
possesses. Now my suggestion is this. Boe as critical of the 
negative as you are of the picture before the plate was ex- 
posed. If honest criticism tells you that the negative is not 
up to the mark, give it to the dustman, or, better still, strip 
the film from it and use it in the way described below as the 
basis of a print. Anyhow, don't waste five or six pieces of 
P.O.P. upon it. So much for my first suggestion. 

My second is this. When you have got your satisfactory 
—we will not say perfect—negative, print it as carefully as 
possible in the process which pleases you best. If you are 
truly economical, this will, I think, be carbon. It is econo- 
mical to buy and economical to use. For the tissue must be 
sensitised first, and this precludes haste and waste; and if 
you will only sensitise two pieces for each negative, vou 
will, perforce, be more economical than if you have a whole 
packet of paper ready to hand. The process, though simple 
as any, requires care throughout, and all this means 
economy, not to add also efficiency, which two words ought 
to be as dear to photographers as to politicians. 

But now to my chief reason for writing this article. It 
was to recommend a method of showing prints which, while 
very beautiful, sometimes also useful, has also the merit of 
economy. I will take it for granted that you have some 
spoilt negatives, and that you use or adopt carbon. Briefly, 
my suggestion is this: Make carbon transparencies, using 


the old plates for the basis, and have them fitted to form a 
window screcn. 

In detail, for those unacquainted with the process, this 
may require a little explanation. As in all other opera- 
tions, a practical attempt will clear away what may seem 
obscure or difficult in the description. First of all, the 
spoilt negatives, after having the old film cleaned off with 
hot water and a nail-brush, must be thoroughly freed from 
grease by soaking in a very dilute solution of hydrochloric 
acid. They are then polished with a silk handkerchief, 
ready for the coating, which is the next operation. A solu- 
tion of Nelson's No. 1 gelatine (5 per cent.) is prepared. To 
this is added enough 5 per cent. solution of potassium 
bichromate to give a straw colour. Make this very hot, and, 
after warming the plate, pour a little pool into the centre of 
the plate, proceeding exactly as when varnishing a nega- 
tive. Care must be taken to avoid ridges, but practice will 
soon accomplish the task with ease. The plate so prepared 
will last indefinitely, so any number can be got ready for 


‘use as required. Here, then, instead of a lot of useless 


negatives, we have what is practically a packet of printing 
paper for next to nothing. 

All the subsequent processes are as for single transfer, 
the prepared plate being used instead of paper. One 
caution, however, is necessary. As the prints are viewed 
by transmitted light, a longer exposure is necessary, 
amounting to about three times the normal, e.g., if two 
tints of the actinometer are known to bc correct in ordinary 
paper work, six will be correct for the transparency. If the 
first successful attempt does not draw out a cry of admira- 
tion from the operator, he had better stick to P.O.P. 

But to display these beauties. First, bind them up with 
covering glasses, again provided from the spoilt negative 
heap. Then get a carpenter to make, or, better, make for 
yoursclf, a frame something like the frame in which the 
numbers of hvmns are shown in church, but without a back. 
Let this be wide enough to stretch across the window, and 
there your are. A friend of mine who has something to do 
with a stained glass factory has his leaded, and very 
pleasing the whole effect is. 

Now what are the advantages. I will not say more about 
economy, except that no album is required, no paste and all 
the spoiling which its use implies. One's pictures are 
always on view, and for myself, instead of gazing on 
an unpleasing prospect of bricks and mortar, l can, 
while sitting at my desk, revisit old scenes and awaken old 
memories. 


— ——— 


South London Photographic Society.— The syllabus for the new 


R. Stokes. The subscription was fixed at ss. per annum. All 


amateur and professional photographers residing in the neigh- 
bourhood are cordially invited to become members. Intending 
members are requested to communicate with the hon. sec., Major 
Schofield, The South Fulham Constitutional Club, 163, New 
King's Road, Fulham. 


Mr. Arthur Briscoe's Pictures at the Modern Gallery.—Mr. 
Arthur Briscoe has just terminated his one-man show at the 
Modern Gallery. They were all sea pictures, full of life and 
"go." We should be inclined to think of Dutch subjects as in 
a low key, but Mr. Briscoe was fortunate to see Holland when the 
bright sun gave life and vigour to the flat landscape or '' wet 
seas, and he has corrected us in a popular fallacy about Holland. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Briscoe can paint the sea well, and 
can give us something of its movement and life. These pictures 
are bright and fresh in colouring. The one we felt most drawn 
to was “ Moonlight, Volendam,” while a great subject, which 
has strong appeal, is * Old Mill on the Zuyder Zee." We were 
distinctly pleased with this work, and hope to have the pleasure 
of meeting with it again. 


session has just been issued, and contains particulars of a splen- 
did selection of lectures and demonstrations. The ordinary 
meetings will be held as usual throughout the summer, with the 
exception of the month of August, and Saturday afternoon excur- 
sions have been arranged. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Mr. Gideon Clark, 101, Calbourne Road, 
Balham, S.W. 


The South Fulham Constitutional Camera Club.—This club, 
which commenced its career under most happy auspices, the 
South Fulham Constitutional Club having most kindly pro- 
vided a magnificent room for the company, held its inaugural 
meeting on the 2nd of May. It was proposed and carried unani- 
mously to ask Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, L.C.C., to accept the 
presidency, and Mr. Cyril Cobb, L.C.C., to be a vice-president. 
Messrs. H. S. Head and W. T. Gollar were elected vice-presi- 
dents. Major Schofield was appointed hon. secretary. It was 
decided to ask Mr. G. Andrews to be treasurer. The following 
gentlemen were elected members of the committee :—Messrs. 
J. € Fay, C H. Davies, J. Perry, T. Chinn, A. Woodhead, and 
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S usual, the exhibition at Burlington House includes many 

elaborate pictures in which the plentiful details and bril- 
liant colour effects are not true, because they are presented as 
if they had a separate existence, independent of light and atmo- 
sphere. Even painters do not seem to have fully grasped the 
fact that there are three influences to be considered in com- 
bination—the material, the illumination, and the air—and that 
one alone is insufficient. This, however, is a characteristic of 
the Royal Academy shows that is slowly diminishing in pre- 
valence, through the example of Mr. Sargent and other leaders 
of the new movement. There is evidence of the force with 
which his influence is felt in several pictures that are frank 
imitations of his style, and less directly in a timid recognition 
of the value of light and atmosphere on the part of painters 
who formerly made precision of outline their ideal. Among 
the works of Mr. Sargent the student of art may generally 
find the most valuable suggestions, and a notable instance 
of this is afforded by his portrait of Lady Sassoon. This work 
may be especially commended to the attention of photographers 
because they so often find a difficulty in dealing with black, 
and the picture is very black in the costume, and nearly so in 
the background, which is of an exceedingly dark brown. All 
this sombreness is only relieved by a few touches of pink and 
by the flesh tints; yet the canvas is interesting throughout, for 
the blacks are full of variety, quality, and richness, and anyone 
who compares this work with that, say, of Mr. Ouless in “ Mrs. 
Pilkington," must at once appreciate the difference between 
treating black as colour and accentuating its blackness. Apart 
from this, however, Mr. Sargent’s picture is intensely expres- 
sive, and the hands seem to tell a story of their own. Such 
a low-toned work contrasts with the portrait of ‘‘ His Majesty 
the King,” by Mr. A. S. Cope, which is given the place of 
honour in the third gallery, and is very gorgeous, full 
of strong colour, but quite deficient in sympathetic treatment, 
and in the revelation of character. This, however, is an inevit- 
able outcome of the effort to make a work majestic instead of 
natural, a tendency too often noticed ia portraits of royal 
persons. There is also a great deal of strong colour in the 
portraits of Lord and Lady Ampthill, by Mr. Albert H. 
Collings, which have been greatly admired. I cannot overlook 
that there is some exceedingly clever technique, especially in 
Lady Ampthill’s robes. When the colours have toned down, 
these pictures will probably look rich and harmonious, but the 
assistance of time seems badly needed. Not far off is another 
of Mr. Sargent’s pictures, the portrait of ‘‘ Lady Spencer," this 
time illustrating the use of white in an original way, with a 
surrounding of rich colour. The lady is playing a violin, and 
is presented with much vivacity ; but I fancy that the artist has 
not completely succeeded in the difficult task that he has under- 
taken, for the fine rich colour of the tapestry in the back- 
ground is so overpowering that the violin scarcely comes for- 
ward as it should. 

Portraits are very numerous, and though not so generally 
attractive as other works, they, in many instances, offer material 
for the consideration of those who seek artistic enlightenment. 
An example is the ‘ Portrait of a Lady," by Laurence Koc, 
which has the merits of reserved and rich colour and grace in 
the figure, but it has the defect that the head is so forced as to 
come forward, and thus to interfere with the harmony of the 
work. The temptation to over-accentuate the head is very pre- 
valent ; indeed, it seems to be forgotten sometimes that the face 
is under the same influences of atmosphere as the other parts 
of the figure. But emphasis used with discrimination is a most 
effective aid to portraiture. Mr. J. J. Shannon's portrait of 
“Mrs. Henry J. Ickelheimer” fails for another reason. Here 
we have a pretty woman painted in a manner that shows no 
appreciation of the advantages of expressive treatment. The 
head is hard, and the general tone is of a heavy black, a state 
of things obviously inappropriate to feminine beauty, which is 
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surely seen to more advantage in a happy environment, where 
the brightness of the individuality seems to communicate some- 
thing to, and to be enhanced by, its surroundings. 

A picture of quite another kind, and one that proves very 
attractive to visitors, is Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s illustration of 
“How the devil, disguised as a vagrant troubadour, having 
been entertained by some charitable nuns, sang to them a song 
of love." The work is decidedly amusing from the point of 
view of those who like stories told pictorially. The nuns who 
surround the hospitable board are for the most part pretty — 
too pretty, I fancy, for absolute realism—and their faces have 
a diversity of expressions, evoked by the strangely unfamiliar 
performance of the fiend, who stands up in the centre, telling 
boldly against the stained-glass window. The horror of the lady- 
superior at the unholy character of the ditty is another detail 
that helps to engage attention. But all these diverting incidents 
would not have induced me to notice the picture if it had not 
been for the remarkably successful rendering of the light that 
penetrates the stained glass. In fact this is so realistic that it 
almost seems as if one were actually looking at a coloured 
window with daylight outside. 

Mr. Ernest Crofts’ “ Funeral of King Charles I., St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor," is one of the best examples of his historical 
work that I have seen, its merit lying not only in the 
effective rendering of the subject and in the composition, but 
also in the treatment of the snow and stormy atmosphere. 
There are some other snow scenes in the exhibition, but the 
prevalent conception of snow as an exemplification of white- 
ness generally robs them of their interest. Whether one is re- 
presenting a white dress or a winter landscape, it is always 
necessary to look for varied hues in white, and to show it as 
the embodiment of delicate tints, rather than as the negation 
of colour. Mr. Sargent is one of the few painters who work 
on this principle, and consequently his whites, of which there 
are several examples in the exhibition, are always interesting, 
while those in the pictures of some of the other exhibitors are 
flat and chalky. 

In quite a considerable number of works the movement of 
dancing has been attempted, and it struck me as curious that so 
many different exhibitors should have forgotten that moving 
objects, whether the feet of dancers or anything else, are not 
to be successfully rendered by hard and precise treatment. The 
more precise the rendering, indeed, the less is the sense of move- 
ment felt. So much effort has been spent on such matters as 
the elaboration of slippers, that they sometimes seem to be fixed 
permanently in the air instead of swaying in the dance. Mr. 
S. Melton Fisher's * Ballerina" is, however, an exception, and 
one not only feels the rhythmic motion, but also enjoys a dis- 
play of fascinating colour in the costume of the dancer under 
the influence of a peculiar combination of lights. There is 
also the large picture, " The Maid," by Mr. Frank Craig, in 
which the details of armour and trappings are so insisted on that 
the sense of the impetuous rush of the charging cavalry led by 
Joan of Arc is destroyed. 

The landscape work does not reach an exceptionally high 
level, but is respectable and meritorious as a rule. Mr. Alfred 
East is imaginative and suggestive in his picture of *''Old 
Durham" uader the golden light of the setting sun. Sunlight, 
however, is not very forcibly rendered as a rule, and there are 
few pictures in which its heat and brilliance are con- 
veyed as they have been by Mr. La Thangue in ''Making 
Ligurian Lace," with the romantically attired girls work- 
ing under the shady trees. It is to be noted that the re- 
flected glow of the sun in this picture is obtained without the 
use of any heavy shadows or strong contrasts. The shadows 
are full of reflected light, and are an illustration of how much 
more telling is this method of obtaining an effect of brilliant 
illumination than the not uncommon practice of forcibly con- 
trasting lights and darks. 
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, TRANSPARENCIES AND NEW NEGATIVES. 


K E KNOW of nothing within the whole range 
Y EA | of photographic practice more fascinating 

z than making transparencies from some of 
one’s favourite negatives. I do not think the average 
novice realises what exquisite prints—I say advisedly 
" prints "—can be made on an Ilford Ordinary dry plate; 
and it will be a print on plain clear glass too, which will 
astonish one's uninitiated friends and will lend itself to 
quite a number of uses. Fortunately, to produce a picture 
of unsurpassably exquisite definition, texture, and brilliancy 
on clear glass is just about one of the easiest things in 
photography. 

Perhaps it docs not quite occur to the amateur who is 
accustomed to procure such or such things to perform such 
or such a task, to ask why a particular article is specially 
suitable for a particular purpose. Thus, the property 
possessed by a dry plate which enables it to retain the light 
image transmitted to it by the lens will empower it to 
similarly receive a light image in any other way. Now 
suppose we regard a negative as a stencil plate—it really is 
not unlike one—and the light as the brush charged with 
ink. Well, then, if we place the negative on the top of a 
plate and expose to light, that light must affect the sensi- 
tive plate just in proportion as its ravs can penctrate the 
stencil-like negative. 

To put this into practice, furnish your printing-frame 
with a sheet of glass which occupies the same place as the 
negative. The very best of printing-frames sometimes 
warps or gets a little out of shape, and then if a negative 
is placed in it the pressure is uneven when the frame is 
closed, so that the negative will break; but if there is a 
piece of glass in front it will take the strain of uneven 
pressure first, and break, leaving the negative unhurt. Place 
the negative on the glass in the printing-frame and the 
sensitive plate next, this, of course, being done in the 
dark-room, and take care that the latter has several sheets 
of opaque or fairly stout paper on the top: then close the 
printing-frame, and, laying it face down on the table, re- 
light or turn up the gas or other light. 

Under the face of the printing-fame, which is now in 
contact with the table, insert a sheet of card so that when 
you lift the frame you can do so without for an instant 
exposing the print to light. Then raise the frame, and 
holding it with the card covering it about a foot or less 
from the light, determine what exposure you are going to 
give—say ten seconds—take away the card-cover, count ten 
seconds, return the frame face down to the table and turn 
out the light. Open the frame, remove the exposed plate, 
and proceed to develop it. 

If the exposure has been anywhere near correct, and the 
developer is neither too strong nor too diluted, there is 
something very beautiful in the appearance of the image— 
a positive image, remember--with all the matchless grada- 
tion which belongs to a negative. You may have to be on 
your guard if you have not previously developed positives, 


{a EN 
because, of course, instead of the sky first e \ ) 
responding to the developer one coming ae Wd 
black, it does just the reverse and remains 
perhaps the lightest part of the view. As to the depth i 
which one should develop, it depends a good deal on a 
purpose to which this transparent positive Is to be Be 
development be carried to about the same depth as ^ qu 
developing a negative, then after fixing and washing, i A e 
positive is set in the window-frame or furnished wit » 
narrow metal frame and hung against the light, it will look 
very well and be of just about the right intensity. 

Some pictures of quite wonderful quality have been pro- 
duced by printing on a glass plate—that is, palis ane 
parent positive—and keeping it very thin a e 
mounting it in contact with paper of suitable colour. 


special transparency plate is required for this ; an 
= Ordinary M will serve excellently, although perhaps the 
Special, Alpha, or Gaslight Lantern plates would be 


their special mission being of course to 


more appropriate 
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produce a clear positive image practically 
rain. , 
v There is an important matter which, I believe, mo 
people overlook or ignore, and that is the backing of al 

plates used for copying work for such purposes as above 
described. Depend upon it, that although we have been 
accustomed to regard “backing” as a precaution against 
halation with church-interior windows and high lights in 
landscape, the question of plate-backing comes in even 
more powerfully when we are bent on making a positive 
from a negative by contact-printing, or a subsequent nega- 
tive again from the positive copy, and while, of course, very 
admirable results may be obtaincd on unbacked plates, it 
is advisable that backed plates be used. 

Until recently I should have said that there 1s no half- 
way house between backed and unbacked plates, but I tried 
the plate which carries its own reducer with it—the Ilford 
Amauto—for making several transparencies, and was 
pleasantly surprised to find what a clear, bright image I 
obtained without a suggestion of halation or smothering of 
detail in the higher tones; so that this, besides being a 
“Self-Developing” plate, appears to include incidentally 
other valuable qualities. 

New and duplicate negatives may be made from trans- 
parent positives obtained by printing in contact by proceed- 
ing exactly as before and using the same brand of plates, 
either backed Ordinaries, backed Lantern plates, or the 
Amauto. Then, by longer or shorter exposure, and by 
weaker or stronger developer, a negative of a totally dif- 
ferent character and quality may be produced, still leavıng 
the original unaltered; and in this way a negative can easily 
be made suitable for a printing process for which the 
original negative is totally unfit. There is no more delight- 
ful photographic exercise than making transparent positives 
from negatives, and in turn new negatives from such posi- 
tives.—By A. HORSLEY HINTON (in Photographic Scraps). 


Morpeth Y.M.C.A. Camera Club.—A successful exhibition was 
held from April 25th to 27th, the entries numbering 150, besides 
a loan collection of sixty pictures by well-known workers. The 
judges (Messrs. Walter S. Corder and David Blount) made the 
following awards :—Federation Classes——Federation plaque, John 
Walton, Sunderland ; bronze medallion, Bert Jackson, Sunder- 
land. Class B, lantern slides: bronze plaque, Bert Jackson, 
Sunderland ; bronze medallion, Harry Dixon, Morpeth ; honour- 
able mention, James Barr, Tynemouth. Class C, open: bronze 


plaques, T. Summerson, Sunderland, A. J. Hurst, Newcastle; 
and Harry Lindoe, Sunderland. Members’ Classes—Class D: 
ist, Harry Dixon; 2nd, L. A. Loades. Class E: 1st, T. Pearson 
Parker ; 2nd, James Whittle. Class F: 1st, L. A. Loades; and, 
prize withheld. Class G: rst, L. A. Loades; 2nd, prize with- 
held. Class H: ist, a novice. Class I: rst, P. L. Lawson. 
Championship (Members! Classes): L. A. Loades. Silver medal- 
list for session's work: seniors, L. A. Loades; novices, E. W. 
Smallwood. 


_ “Embarras de Richesses."— Choos- 
ing a new camera isn't as easy as 
it used to be. It is a case of “l’em- 
x barras de richesses." There are such 
multitudes of capital models on the market, 
that one is bewildered, and does not know 
which to take when so many are attractive. Even when 
one's price is limited, one's choice remains limitless. When 
the price is not limited, the task of coming to a decision is 
Herculean. There are so many “bests.” And no amount 
of discounting the eulogies of the advertisers will alter the 
fact that they really are “ bests "—each in their own line. 


Recruiting Snapshotism.— Here we descry the key of the 
problem. What exactly do you intend to do with your 
camera when bought? If you know this, if you have 
already marked out your pictorial prey, then your decision 
is comparatively easy. But what beginner foresees the 
exact line which his photographic career will take? His 
ideas are usually nebulous. He proposes to “snap.” What 
does he propose to snap, then? " Oh—er—anything; the 
usual sort of things, don't you know." Well, though a shade 
indefinite, this is something to go upon. For the usual sort 
of thing, invest in the usual sort of camera. In other 
words, take the first camera at your price which the shop- 
man presents to you, and be thankful. Thus is the snap- 
shot army recruited. 


Second Thoughts.—This, also, is the snapshot army’s 
undoing. The ranks are easily filled—and as easily 
depleted. Mr. Tyro soon discovers that the camera designed 
to immortalise “the usual sort of things" will do this 
readily enough, but not much more. If he has any staying 
powers in him, he begins to want much more. His soul 
hankers after thousandth-of-a-second racing scenes, maybe ; 
and his “ usual thing” outfit turns out to be furnished with 
an F/8 lens, a shutter which at the most flattering compu- 
tation works at a hundredth, and, lastly, is only adapted 
to films whose emulsion is not a flashlight one. Or per- 
chance he yearns to be a pictorialist, and finds that his 
camera is unblessed with a focussing screen for “ compos- 
ing," and has a short-focus R.R., which is an abomination 
to the artist. 


The Guiltless Shopman.— Given that he has, as I say, 
staying powers, Mr. Tyro profits by his lesson, buys a new 
camera to suit his ambitions, and becomes a useful unit in 
the honourable company of serious photographers. As 
often as not, however, he * chucks it " in disgust ; and snap- 
shotism is minus one of its army. The moral of which is, 
of course, that everybody would be happier all round if the 
aspirant only knew his own mind at the outset. For it 
is not the shopman’s fault that the buyer gets what after- 
wards turns out to be useless. If the buyer could tell the 
shopman for what purpose the camera is required, be sure 
he would be offered the best apparatus for that purpose. 
But unfortunately he can't. 


The Essential Question.—Later on, though, he can—if he 
would only try to think. Many of the readers of this page 
are now in the throes of making overtures towards a new 
camera, after experiences (some harrowing) of an old one. 
Let me urge upon such the vital importance of shutting 
up—even throwing away—those piles of catalogues which 
they have procured, and not looking at a single advertise- 
ment in a single paper, until they have solemnly pro- 
pounded to themselves the following conundrum: “ What 
am I going to to do with my new camera?” For the mistake 
which we poor gullible mortals are so prone to make is this: 
We first of all see the goods and then decide we want them. 
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Irrational Covetousness.—The temptation is as old as 
bargain sales. It is an insidious disease: the passion for 
browsing through price-lists, and coveting in turn each of 
the cameras illustrated in their pages. Yet the reasons 
why you, my dear sir, at the present moment possess a 
camera unfit for your needs is because in the first instance 
you coveted an article without definitely asking yourself what 
purpose you were going to put it to. And here you go 
again—vaguely coveting, rather than bringing your year 
or two’s experience to bear on the question in hand, 
seriously. What has been the good of photographing all 
this time, if you don’t now know what you want to photo- 
graph? Out with it. Do you want to take races and express 
trains? Then stop looking at that “folding pocket 
thingummy ” with its 'tween Jens shutter. 


Know Your Needs —It is probably quite good of its kind, 
mind you. But it is not your kind; so don’t linger longingly 
over its picture in the catalogue, and keep persuading your- 
self that it would “come in useful,” or “might be made to 
do.” Turn to the focal-plane cameras—special machines, 
built by specialists, exactly for your use. Or do you 
aspire to be a Salon exhibitor? Stop looking at nickel- 
plated flibberty-gibbets of cameras, and turn to the array 
ot tripod field cameras—half-plate and bigger. The 
flibberty-gibbets are for schoolgirls or mere memento- 
makers, not for artists. Or do you want to study animals? 
A reflex is the thing for you. Or make notes when Alp- 
climbing? Seek something portable but well-designed. All 
needs are catered for. The one that is not catered for is 
the need of the man who does not know his needs. 


Hybrid Cameras.—Admittedly, hard and fast rules as to 
one’s requirements are difficult definitely to frame. The 
pictorialist sometimes wants to be frivolous and perpetrate 
mementoes on a cycle-trip. The racing specialist 1s periodi- 
cally bitten with time-exposure and iso-screen pictorialism. 
But to foresee every straying from one's marked-out path, 
and to prepare for it in advance, is a fatal policy. The main 
path alone should be foreseen and catered for. Shut your 
eyes to the side-tracks, or you will be lured into buying a 
hybrid camera which is neither decent in size nor decent in 
smallness, neither complete nor compressedly makeshift. 
The “hand or stand” camera has come to stay. I have 
no quarrel with it. But the, camera which pretends to be 
at once a plaything and a serious scientific or artistic tool, I 
do quarrel with. To the old worker it has no dangers. 
But to the tyro it is full of dangers and deceits. For he 
usually has one camera only, and the old worker has two 
or three. It is the tyro who 1s taken in by the camera which 
tries to be several things at once. Let him beware. 


* Big” Work.—Finally, I must express a hope that the 
reader, if meditating the purchase of a new camera, is 
turning rather in the direction of one which can be used 
seriously on a stand for “big” work, than towards one 
whose sole claim to usefulness is that it can be slid into a 
waistcoat or other pocket. It is a common delusion that 
if only we had a really pocketable camera we should carry 
it permanently, and pick up valuable pictures which would 
otherwise have been missed. Without wishing to wet- 
blanket legitimate enthusiasm, may I hint that for various 
reasons the theory is less practical than it sounds? What 
is worth doing is worth doing well; and I have yet to meet 
the man with a pocket camera who at all regularly turns 
out productions comparable to those of the man who, so to 
speak, stands up to his work, and does not merely sandwich 
photography between half a hundred other employments. 
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=No V. 
By W. THOMAS. 


ENSES.— Above is 


f attached to it 


| represented a convenient method of hold- 


ing a hand camera i 

be a telephoto lens, 

when, of course, 
it is of importance that the 
utmost steadiness be obtained; for 
movement, which may be so slight 
as not to seriously affect the result- 
ing photograph when using a lens 
of normal focal length, becomes 
seriously magnified when it is 
happening in conjunction with a 
lens of abnormally long focus, such 
as telephoto attachment gives; 
because everything is enlarged in 
the same ratio, whether it be dis- 
tant objects, or slight movement 
in the camera during the brief 
shutter exposure; hence it will be 
found a strap with sliding adjust- 
ment proves very useful, such as 
may be seen hanging round the 
neck of the operator shown in the 
inset picture, and if this be so 
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adjusted that the camera 
hangs at a convenient height 
to allow of the finder being 
clearly viewed, then it but 
remains to steady the camera 
with one’s fingers, and in due 
3 time, expose the plate or ‘film 
`D by gently pressing the shutter 
release. 

Telephoto work in connection with 
hand cameras has not been adopted 
nearly so much as might have been 
expected, in view of its usefulness for 
subjects difficult of approach; per- 
haps the seemingly complicated 
treatises published on the subject, 
may to some extent be responsible, but whatever be the 
cause, it seems a pity, for advantages offered are very 
real ones; nor is there any difficulty likely to be experi- 
enced, which need deter any photographer, for after 
all, they are simply very long focus lenses, put up in 
convenient form, to allow of use without needing any 
cumbersome cameras of undue extension capacity. 

The three small illustrations inserted with these 
notes are of no small interest to, at least, the writer, for 
they are quite typical of how even a snapshot may grow; 
the first is from a rough pencil note made one evening 
on the Cornish coast; it had been a busy day, the 
mackerel fishing was in full swing, the fleet of boats 
engaged in the fishery had come back with a good 
catch, and my camera had been put to a rather stiff 
amount of employment, some three dozen plates having 
found subjects, and now, as day had given place to 
evening, I had wandered down the coast to watch the 
sun set over the western sea, with nothing but small 
pocket note-book and pencil to trouble with; sitting in 
a sheltered nook, among high jutting spurs of rock, 
one had watched that ever wondrous sight of the sun 
drooping nearer, and yet nearer, to the far distant sea- 
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line, where forty odd miles away, dark dots on the 
horizon, the Scilly Isles, were just visible; blue had run 
to purple, yellow to gold, bronze copper and green; then 
night had fallen softly, and reluctantly the necessity 
arose of retracing steps homewards, so just a scribbled 
note was made, which rough and Crude, yet might anon, 
among the bustle and strain of London life, suffice to 
recall somewhat of the beauty and loveliness of those 
all too brief moments of enjoyment. 

Some years had passed, when late one night, away 
in the quietude of my Own room, some of these roughly 
jotted notes, made at odd times, in various parts of 
England, were being looked over, and the original 
scenes recalled; this one, on the high cliff coast of 
Cornwall, brought back vividly many of the impressions 
originally it had made, and a rapid charcoal sketch was 
done of the subject in light and shade; which is also 
here reproduced. There the matter rested, for up to 
that stage no idea had been conceived of attempting it 
by means of photography; it had been a delicious 
moment or two alone with nature, in one of her most 
tender moods, and a note of it jotted down, merely as 
many observant people are in the habit of keeping a 
record in diary form, of events coming daily within 
scope of their personal observation. 

Easter time of last year, 1906, found me again for 
one short week in the same part of Cornwall, working 
with camera and brush among the same fisher friends, 
and wandering along familiar coast paths in spare 
moments. Sitting one day on the cliff side, the move- 
ments of two eager photographers attracted attention; 
they were trying to stalk a few hill sheep, but evidently 
found them too shy and nimble to succeed in obtaining a 
satisfactory result with; for the moment the camera 
workers made a forward movement, so also did the 
sheep, and the ground was anything but favourable for 
rapid changing of position, to any but cragsmen, or 
the nimble frames of animals compelled to pass their 
kwes on these steep hillsides; and so it came to pass 
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the sheep were left in peace, and 
other less trying scenes sought for 
by the two photographers. How 
or why, I know not, but it came to 
pass that looking across to the 
huge shoulder of rock, thinly grass 
covered, over which the sheep were 
passing, quickly and clearly came 
recollection of the rough sketch 
notes I had made some years 
before, and here seemed the 
material for photographically deal- 
ing with this subject on some 
such lines as before existed; one 
thing was however perfectly clear, 
that it would be impossible to get 
close enough to the sheep to use 
any ordinary focus lens; it took but 
a moment to fix my Adon telephoto 
lens to the camera in place of the 
ordinary lens, then the scene 
rapidly sighted on the finder, 
focussed sharp on the rapidly dis- 
appearing sheep; click went the 
shutter, and one of the most pleas- 
ing little photographic pictures 
made that visit by the writer, was 
secured. Yet had it not been for 
the telephoto lens being available, 
it would not have been of much use exposing a plate, 
with any idea of the white spots of bright light pro- 
duced by the sheep, being of any service in breaking up 
the otherwise flat surface of the cliff side. 


On THE Cornish Currs. 
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_ There is one matter worth notice in regard to employ- 
ing different lenses in the same hand camera; namelv, 
the importance when a change has to be made of one 
lens for another, of having some means devised for 
obviating loss of time, of quicklv replacing one lens for 
another, otherwise many a good subject will be lost. 

In my own practice, my chief camera is of reflector 
form, and of quarter-plate size; but with it, the lenses 
used are as follows: a 5? inch working at F/4, another 
of 81 inch working at F/6, then a casket set of con- 
vertible lenses, from which I can use any up to 12 inch 
focus, that being the extent to which the camera racks 
out; but for subjects which require a lens of longer 
focus than 12 inch, then the Adon telephoto, used alone, 
gives me the necessary extra magnification of objects, 
without requiring undue bellows extension of camera. 

It must be obvious, that, to use these different lenses, 
varying as they do in diameter considerably, requires 
some method of affixing them to the camera front, 
other than the clumsy device of loose removable separate 
front for each lens; each of my lenses has a loose flange 
screwed in it, the outside thread of which is the 
same as that permanently affixed to the camera, so that 
any one lens is simply screwed direct on the camera 
without loss of a moment's time; this method of work- 
ing I have found answer as well, if not better than 
having one of the iris diaphragm forms of attachments 
to grasp and fix the lens on by. 
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April oth by Rev. H. W. Dick on the modification of 

Ozobrome prints leads me to offer a few notes on the 
chemistry of this beautiful process, which I made some nine 
months ago, whilst investigating the properties and con- 
stituents of the Ozobrome pigmenting solution. Briefly the 
pigmenting solution consists of two groups of reagents, 
viz. :— 

(a) Certain well-known chemicals which, whilst reducing 
or modifving the silver image of the bromide print, evolve 
nascent (active) hvdrogen, and 

(b) An alkaline bichromate, e.g., potassium bichromate. 

Now it is claimed that the hydrogen liberated by the con- 
tact of the reagents in group “a” with the silver image 
reduces a proportionate amount of the bichromate, and thus 
fixes the gelatine which holds the bichromate. 

So far as the writer is aware, no one, previous to Mr. 
Manly, attempted to demonstrate that the reduction of the 
bichromate 22 itself would render contiguous gelatine or other 
colloids insoluble. In other words, it was thought that light, 
if not of primary importance, was at least essential for the 
fixing of a colloid by means of a bichromate. Mr. Manly 
has refuted this, and proved that the *insolublisation" of 
bichromated gelatine depends entirely upon the reduction of 
the bichromate, and has no reference to that which reduces 
the bichromate. This being so, it follows that any modifica- 
tion of result consequent on alteration of the strength of the 
bichromate in *light" printing should find its parallel by 
alteration of the strength of the bichromate in the Ozobrome 
process. From an exhaustive series of experiments, the 
writer found this to be the case, thus:— 


1. A diminution of the proportion of bichromate in the 
pigmenting bath yielded prints which were relatively steeper 
in gradations and took longer to print than when using a 
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In dealing with distant subjects, when using a tele- 
photo lens, it is as well to use the fastest colour sensi- 
tive plates obtainable; but whatever kind of plate you 
may choose, be it ordinary or orthochromatic, be sure 
and have it backed with some form of non-actinic back- 
ing; it will give brighter images, and this is generally 
beneficial when subjects are such as include no objects 
in the near foreground; another reason for using fast 
colour sensitive plates being, that they enable you to 
use a suitable vellow or olive colour screen, and so 
cut down any undue excess of activity in the blue and 
violet light rays. There is a pleasing fuzziness in 
subject is, the bluer it is seen, on account of the 
be disappointed if first attempts result in flat-lodking 
pictures; it has to be borne in mind, the more distant a 
subject is, and the bluer it is seen, on account of the 
more dense volume of atmosphere between it and your- 
self, than exists when the objects being photographed 
are closer to you ; this has to be taken into account, 
both when examining a subject prior to dealing with it 
in this fashion, and it has also to be kept in mind during 
the after work which follows the actual making of an 
exposure. Given a little care these telephoto lenses in 
hand camera work will at times prove invaluable, and 
allow pictures being secured otherwise impossible; but 
like any other scientific instrument they require first 
understanding, then using with respect for their 
limitations. 


By RAYMOND E. CROWTHER. 
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normal bath. This is exactly the same result as that obtained 
in *light" printing under similar conditions. 
2. Increase of the proportion of bichromate in the pigment- 


ing bath produced the opposite result. 


This explains thcoretically the results obtained by Rev. 
H. W. Dick. To obtain strong prints he recomimends the 
addition of a small quantity of ammonia to the working 
pigmenting bath. This ammonia simply has the effect of 
converting some of the bichromate into the chemically 
inactive chromate. (As far as could be judged from the 
experiments, the use of an alkali chromate in lieu of a 
bichromate is not permissible, and in this respect the chemi- 
cal action seems to differ from the “ light” action.) 

Conversely, the addition of an acid, or alum, to the pig- 
menting bath reconverts the chromate formed by the action 
of the hydrogen on the bichromate back into bichromate, 
and thus the proportion of bichromate in the bath is 
increased, fulfilling condition 2 above. It is possible on the 
one hand to completely check any action, by the addition of 
sufficient ammonia, and on the other hand to so accelerate 
the action by the addition of acid that densely fogged pic- 
tures result. 


A NorE ON FOGGING.—From the same series of experi- 
ments it was observed that fogged prints may result from 
one or more of the following causes :— 

i. Use of too concentrated a pigmenting bath. 

2. Use of excess acid in the pigmenting bath. 

3. Too long a duration of contact of print and plaster. 

4. Non-removal of the hardening agent with which the 
bromide print is first treated. Both formaldehyde and 
chrome alum will alone render gelatine insoluble, and as 
formaldehyde is volatile it is more quickly removed from the 
print than is chrome alum. Formaldehyde is thus a safer 
hardening agent than chrome alum. 
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THE FLOWER PICTURES OF MR. ls. HAWEIS. 


fully it may be made, can give the full beauty of the 
delicate gradations of photographs like these, for Mr. 


E cannot help thinking that Mr. Lionel 
Haweis is hardly accurate in terming his 
pleasing pictures ''flower portraits,” and 
that ‘* flower themes ” or '' flower essays ” 
would have been a happier description, for they dis- 
play little of that realistic portrayal of character which 
is the root of all true portraiture ; and the very fact 
that Mr. Haweis has never succeeded in '' blundering 
upon a photographic freak, much less a caricature, of a 
flower " goes to prove this point. If Mr. Haweis had 
indeed aimed at portraying the true character of his 
flowers, some unintentional exaggeration of the 
sumptuous magnificence of the rose, or the modesty 
of the violet, would surely at some time have made him 
" mimic my Lady Rose of her flauntingness " and 
'* poke fun at Miss Violet for her absurd reticence.” 
But we feel that the term '' flower portraits °’ was 
an afterthought and the mental sequence of the term 
'"" flower studio," and that Mr. Haweis has in reality 
gone beyond first principles, and seeks rather to por- 
tray beauty in the abstract than flowers in the concrete; 
for we find a highly decorative feeling in his work, a 
sense of rest and harmony, an agreeable curving of 
lines ia tasteful repetition. 
Of course, no half-tone reproduction, however care- 


Haweis is reserved in the treatment of his flower 
themes, and avoids the use of more gradations and 
stronger contrasts than are necessary to express his 
meaning. 

Of the four photographs reproduced in our issue of 
March 19, three are decorative in character— we shall 
speak of the fourth presently—and the spacing and 
arrangement not only admirably fill the picture, but also 
form unobtrusive melodies in line, accompanied by soft 
harmonies of tone, which are most pleasing to the 
senses. The technique, too, is good, and the colour 
rendering of the lights and shadows of the vellow 
daffodil is perfect: it is instructive to notice the dif- 
ferent renderings of the green leaves of the daffodil and 
the green leaves of the Pirus japonica, each equally 
true. 

Of the pictures reproduced in the present issue, no 
half-tone could reproduce the golden haze of light which 
half conceals the oak leaves in the original print. Pos- 
sibly the picture space in the anemone is a trifle empty, 
but the other two pictures are fine compositions, and 
the curves of the drooping bluebells are at once graceful 
and natural. | 
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To return to the second picture, 
which depicts three daffodils, in our 
issue of March 19. In this picture 
Mr. Haweis departs from decorative 
work and strikes a bold dramatic 
note. Those two flowers silhouetted 
together against the gleam of light, 
seem almost like spirit flowers going 
forth together, leaving the third dis- 
consolate. It seems absurd to write 
like this of a flower study, but there 
is such feeling of dignity about these 
flowers, such suggestiveness, and 
withal such mystery, that they in- 
spire the imagination to weave a 
story, and one instinctively wishes 
that Hans Andersen could have 
seen them. 

In the rest of his work Mr. 
Haweis shows a distinctive and 
original style, seldom attempting 
more than he can perform, and 
attaining a decorative effect with 
simplicity, economy, poetrv, and 
refinement. But the chief charm 
about his work is its repose ; 
nothing asserts itself or challenges 
criticism; the arrangement is neither 
too natural nor too conventional; 
there is no appeal to the emotions, 
no straining of the imagination, for 
it is beauty in the abstract, and in 
this age of sensationalism and in- 
trospection such pictures as these 
would be good to live with. 


— AAE 
A CAMERA STAND. 


HERE is no doubt that there are 

occasions when the ordinary tripod is 
not just as suitable a medium for fixing 
the camera as could be desired—more 
especially when the camera is used indoors 
is this the case. A wood or (when archi- 
tectural photography is attempted) a stone 
floor gives little or no grip for the camera 
legs, consequently there is constant danger 
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of a slip, and probably damage to costly apparatus. This being 
so, the simple accessory which I will now describe should find 
a place in the kit 
of every serious 
worker. A small 
fretwork cramp was 
purchased, price 
fourpence; a hard- 
ware shop was next 
visited, and a small 
galvanised iron 


CAMERA 


bracket ^ was pro- 
cured, which cost 
twopence. A file 


was next pressed 
into service, and a 
part was cut off one 
of the ends of the 
bracket (see fig. r). 
A hole was then 
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By LIONEL HAWEIS. 


drilled at parts on bracket marked A and B, and also on cramp 
at part marked C. It will now be found possible to 
fix bracket and cramp together with the use of a T 
bolt, procurable from any camera manufacturer. The com- 
bined cramp and bracket form a thoroughly efficient, 
neat, compact, and cheap camera-holder. For indoor use, 
say for interior views, or at-home portraiture, the holder can 
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be firmly attached to table edge or chair back. For outdoor work 
it can be firmly gripped on the cycle, a wood railing or iron gate. 
For bird-nest photography the holder can be fixed on the tripod 
in such a way that the lens is pointed downward. In fact, one 
only requires to have one in use for a little time to appreciate 
the many and varied advantages which as a photographic acces- 
sory it undoubtedly possesses. | 
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ciples of the dark- is only a very ordinary little Denaldsen. 
roomwho are perfectly seaport town with few in- : 

content to follow a fashion, and in pursuit  terests outside associations with Bonnie Prince eae 

thereof, when holiday bound, go to some Charlie; and whilst it labours under the dis- 

place which has, during the past season, advantage of being čke tourist centre, it has IK) 

figured largely on exhibition walls. But, no compensating advantage of being a good 

happily, all photographers are not mere photographic centre. When Skye offers so 

copyists, and those really keen on their art many pictorial advantages, naturallv the 
every year seek after originality in fresh fields for camera most should be made of these, and experience proves that 
conquest, and every year they find this search more difficult. probably no other spot in the island yields such riches to the 
To the photographer, then, who ; 
wishes to break new ground— ground. 
moreover, where he will be safe and 
free from the impetuous charge of 
the motor, with all its hideous accom- 
paniments—the Island of Skye is 
open, and offers countless induce- 
ments to the camera, besides other 
holiday delights. As with most places 
in Scotland, Skye can be reached by 
routes almost bewildering in their 
number and variety, in which travel 
by sea and land is almost equally 
divided. To recount all the means 
of access to the island would in 
itself exhaust this article, so that one 
only—perhaps the most direct route 
—will be specified, Glasgow being 
taken as the most convenient 
starting-point. Travelling to Skye 
via the West Highland Railway to 
the terminus of its new extension to 
Mallaig, and thence by MacBrayne's 
boat, is the mean between the long 
sea voyage all the way from Glas- 
gow, and the long railway journey to 
Kyle of Loch Alsh, with its very 
short crossing to Kyle Akin; whilst 
the former railway of comfortable 
carriages traverses some of the sublimest scenery in all camera as Elgol. It must be made quite clear, however 
Scotland. It is not, however, at the most commonly visited that for the holiday maker whose greatest attraction is con- 
spot of the island, its capital Portree, that the photographer tained in the legend, “every modern convenience," Elgol is 
no place of stay, for it is a tiny, un- 
visited hamlet, truly “secluded,” right 
in the south of Skye. Probably there 
is no place in Skye (excepting perhaps 
Portree) where the photographer will 
be free from the necessity of bringing 
everything he requires in the way of 
photographic materials, etc., with 
him; certainly he must do so if he 
stays at Elgol. Very cheap quar- 
ters may be had at the onlv consider- 
able building in the place, the 
comfortable house where the horses of 
visiting conveyances are baited. As 
with Skye itself, so Elgol may be 
gained in a variety of wavs, but where 
luggage is concerned it will be best 
(and perhaps not much dearer, if 
longer) to drive all the way from 
Broadford. For the fourteen miles a 
good trap can be moderately hired 
opposite the Broadford Pier, at the 

emperance Hotel, which boasts 

the kindest and most obliging of 
proprietors. The photographer will 
be more than delighted with the 
drive, and at the end of six miles will 
reach Torrin, on the shore of Loch 
Slapin, where he will make a note 
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to return to make pictures along its 
beautiful marge, and of superb 
Blaven, the  towering mountain 
beyond. Elgol itself has interesting 
associations of Prince Charlie during 
his wanderings—thence, indeed, he 
penned a letter, still extant, dated 
from Elgol—and on the coast is 
shown a cave that hid him when a 
rigorous search was in progress. As 
for the hamlet, it is as picturesque 
a collection of old-world tumble-down 
shielings as can anywhere be found 
in the Highlands. Situated high 
on a hill, with a sharp, steep descent 
to the sea, the outlook over to the 
Coolins is superb, whilst as an ob- 
servatory for sunsets of the most 
glorious and gorgeous description, it 
is matchless. Amongst the Gaelic- 
speaking inhabitants, quaint studies 
can be made of the islanders; and 
their primitive ways and stores of 
old-world recollections are of the 
utmost interest. The famous High- 
land cattle are plentiful here, and as 
their fierce looks are most deceptive, 
their stalking is free from danger, and 
most profitable. Elgol is a place 
which particularly appeals to lovers 
of sailing and boating, for, though 
all the excursions ca» be made by land. 
most are better taken by sea; and, of 
course, craft are readily hired of the 
fishermen. There is no better 
centre on the island for those two 
unrivalled lochs—twins of the sea 
and land—Scavaig and Coruisk ; for, 
gained from the other side, through 
Glen Sligachan, the grandeur of the 
sea approach is lost, and no one 
knowing both routes would miss the 
latter. Scavaig, Coruisk, and the 
Coolins alone, in their ever-changing 
aspects of endless succession, afford 
sufficient material for an entire holi- 
day with the camera. Having 
regard to the extremely rough and in 
parts rather dangerous walk of five 
miles to Loch Coruisk, it is safer— 
certainly for the camera—to take a 
boat across to Loch Scavaig, and as 
photographs can be taken therefrom, 
this gives an additional advantage. 
Another splendid vantage ground for 
the camera—Glen Sligachan—is gained in a hard eight 
miles from Coruisk. As this walk involves a good bit of 
boggy ground, and a hard climb, perhaps many will like 
to hire, for the purpose of easier going, a pony from 
Camusanary, two miles from Coruisk. The most satis- 
factory plan is to start out early for Sligachan, and spend 
the night there in the quite up-to-date and most comfortable 
hotel, returning the next day in good time for Elgol. For 
those who like climbing, it may be mentioned that Sligachan 
is considered the best centre in the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly one imagines the innumerable difficult-looking peaks 
of the Coolins would be hard to beat. Fishers, too, can 
ply their rod with great profit here, so that there can be no 
complaint of forced monotony of occupation. So much for 
the attractions of Elgol on the west. As remarked before, 
the foot of Blaven and the head of the Loch Slapin are a 
profitable field for the camera. and unless one prefers to 
retrace the road which brought one from Broadford, a 
boat should be taken round Strathaird Point to Torrin, or 
a little further up. Here it may be well to note that 
probably it will be found cheaper in the beginning to bar- 
gain with the men for the use of a boat whenever wanted 
during a stay at Elgol, rather than to pay for every 
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excursion at its conclusion — always supposing, of 
course, one is a lover of boating. In conclusion, it may 
not be amiss to mention that the best wear and the most 
serviceable material for roughing it in Skye is a good stout 
tweed of some variety, while as for footgear, the stoutest 
that can be worn is the best. An unsuitable outfit is quite 
capable of spoiling a holiday, but even the weather will be 
very adverse indeed if it is bad enough to spoil one's fill of 
pleasure at Elgol in Skye. 


——— —$$4———— 
A BROMIDE PRINTING HINT. 


| HAD no lamp which was convenient for contact printing, and I 

found that daylight was very difficult to regulate. One 
day, however, when I was enlarging photographs by means of my 
ordinary camera—a No. 4 Cartridge Kodak—which I had adjusted 
in the window, it struck me that the white disc of light which was 
projected on my screen, after I had taken out the negative from 
which I was making an enlargement, would be very useful for 
contact printing. So I tried it, and found that I could regulate my 
exposure to a second, and could vary the quality of the light bv 
altering the size of the diaphragm used, or by holding the printing 
frame nearer or farther from the lens. I made the exposures by 
means of a between-lens shutter.—M. R. H. W. 
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McLean’s Cross, Iona, and the 
lower part of Abbot Mackinnon’s 
Cross are contributions from Miss 
Richmond, of Blackheath. 
McLean’s Cross stands by the 
roadside, and is said to be one of 
the oldest Celtic crosses to be 
found in Scotland. Abbot Mac- 
kinnon’s Cross is distinguished by 
its very beautiful carving. An- 
other side which is also carved 
has the following inscription in 
Latin:—*' This is the cross of 
Lachlan Mackinnon and his son 
John, Abbot of Hy (Iona), made 
in the year of our Lord 1489.” 


The photograph of the windmill 
is kindly contributed by Mr. W 
B. Muggeridge, of Woking. He 
writes that it is to be found at 
Upton, near Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
and was built in 1816. Mr. Mug- 
geridge has a number of the 
various types of windmill that are 
to be met with, and is always glad 
to hear from other readers who 
may have other examples of wind- 
mils, with a view to effecting 
exchanges. 


Our reproduction of the sundial 
in Lewes Castle is from a pont 
kindly sent by Miss G. Hudson, 
of Southport. “It was," she 
writes, ‘‘found in the vicarage 
garden at Waldron.” We have 
a number of examples of the dif- 
ferent varieties of sundials, which 
we hope to be able to reproduce 
from time to time. Meanwhile, 
we should be glad to receive 
further prints of these and similar 
subjects from our readers. 


Amongst the many different 
prints of record subjects that have 
been sent to us by readers within 
the last few weeks we particularly 
note an excellent example of an 
old cider mill, sent by Mr. E. W. 
Prevost. Both the mill and the 
barn in which it stood are now no 
longer in existence, having been 
destroyed some seven years ago. 
The print that Mr. Prevost sends 
is a good one, and shows the old 
mil, with the overhead gear for 
horse, and in the background is 
the old press. Particulars of other 
old cider mills i» sifu that may be 
known to our readers would be 
welcomed. Mr. Day sends us 
some prints, amongst which we 
notice two of the rood screen at 
Ranworth, in Norfolk, stated bv 
2xperts to be the finest in the 
county. Mr. Day writes that he 
would be willing to exchange 
copies of these with readers. 
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Condueted by Edgar H. Carpenter. 


MACKINNON’S Cross, IoNA. By F. M. RICHMOND. 


SUNDIAL, LEWES. By G. Hupsow. 


AN EFFECT OF STREAKY BACKING. E 


ACKED plates are indispensable to the night 
photographer who wishes to include sources of 
artificial light in his pictures. Even with well- 

backed plates, however, it seems to be impossible to 
prevent some degree of halation when brilliant electric 
arc lights cannot be dodged. The evil is not prevented 
by increasing the thickness of caramel, though it is re- 
duced by lessening the time of exposure as far as pos- 
sible without entirely losing all detail in the shadows. 

While helping to reduce halation, backed plates mav 
themselves sometimes be the cause of another trouble, 
for the writer has frequently met with the curious 
phenomenon shown in the illustration. 

For a long time this was inexplicable, and succes- 
sions of pictures were made of the same subject upon 
different plates and with varying lengths of exposure, 
until finally it was found to occur only with plates upon 
which the backing had been spread in a streaky fashion. 

Evidently the striated character of the coating found 
upon numerous backed plates causes the light from a 
powerful arc-lamp to be reflected in such a way as to 
produce this strange radiation upon the negative, 
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although for all ordinary purposes such plates are as 
effective as those more evenly coated with the caramel. 


— e 
LEEDS CAMERA CLUB. 


A meetings are the safety-valve of all photographic 
societies, and the financial meeting of the Leeds Camera 
Club, held on Wednesday, April 24, was no exception to the rule. 
For some time past a feeling of unrest has permeated the ranks of 
this energetic society, a want of confidence, perhaps, from causes 
more imaginary than real, with the regrettable result that there is 
a serious shrinkage in the membership of no less than seventy-six 
members on the year. An increased subscription and changing the 
headquarters of the club are amongst the reasons adduced for this 
unfortunate state in the membership; but probably the main reason 
was that the finances were known to be a few pounds on the wrong 
‘side of the balance sheet, the result of a couple of years’ exceptional 


expenses. The members who were at the meeting, realising that 
the ''rot" must be stopped. at once promptly cleared off 
the debt by a ‘‘whip-round” on the spot; consequently, 


the new council will enter upon its duties with light hearts and a 
clean slate. 

On all other points the progress made during the vear was most 
satisfactory, and the meetings have been well attended. A gratify- 
ing feature of the year has been the interest shown by the vounger 
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members of the club, whose work has evinced marked ability and 
attained some considerable success and notoriety, so that there has 
been no loss of prestige, notwithstanding the fact that some of the 
older members appear to have been lying dormant. 

The following gentlemen were elected on the council for the 
ensuing financial year:—President, F. E. Clarke; vice-president, 
John Mackenzie; Committee, Messrs. A. Blackburn, Harold G. 
Grainger, W. Handley, C. B. Howdill, F. G. Issott, A. Mattison, 
S. A. Wilkinson; trustees, J. Howe, W. Emmott, W. Newbould ; 
treasurer, W. Yewaall; and secretary, Charles W. Dvall, go, Albion 
Street, Leeds. The secretary will be pleased to hear from any 
unattached photographer desirous of becoming a member. The 
subscription, 6s. per annum, works out about twopence per meeting 
for expert instruction, without counting on the social and other 
advantages. As an incentive to restore the membership, Mr. 
Robert Bourke has offered one of his framed 15 by 12 carbon 
subjects, “ Adel Moor," as a prize for the member who obtains the 
largest number of new members during the year. An excellent 
summer syllabus has been arranged, and will be in the hands of 
the members by the time these notes are read, 


CHISWICK CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


THE eleventh annual exhibition of the Chiswick Camera Club 

was held at the Town Hall, Chiswick, on April 25 and 26. 
The hall is well suited for such a purpose, and the frames were 
tastefully displayed against a neutral background. The local classes 
were well supported, there being something like two hundred frames, 
but the open class was poor, both in point of numbers and quality. 
We noticed particularly the work of H. Hucklebridge, who well 


deserved the award for the excellent quality and fine feeling showed 
in most of his subjects. Messrs. J. H. W. Baly and P. Beresford 
showed good portrait work, while in architecture R. L. Spicer and 
J. Woodger had good exhibits, the latter being remarkable for his 
fine, clear, strong tones. An excellent band played at intervals, and 
the prize slides as well as a cinematograph were shown during 
each evening. 
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E took the dainty, pearly film, and, lighted by 
the ruby light of his dark-room, cut out a per- 
fect oval. Placing this oval within a silver 
locket, air-tight and light-tight, he hung it 

round his neck so that it fell close to his heart. 

He was poor, very poor; even the silver locket had 
cost him four days’ hard-earned holiday. But this 
shortening of his hard-earned holiday; this wretched 
four days’ aimless inaction, with nothing to relieve it 
but dreams, and picturings, and dreams, had made him 
richer than the richest, happiest king on earth: for 
within the locket, close to his heart, lay the latent image 
of his Beatrice. 

Like Dante, he was poor. Like Beatrice, she was rich 
and prosperous. Like Dante, he had worshipped from 
afar. Like Beatrice, she was ignorant of his love. And, 
like himself, idealist, latent poet, he photographed her 
eee and placed her latent image next his 

eart. 

Develop it, and print a print! without her knowledge, 
and without her leave! I do not think the thought 
occurred to him; but if it had, he would have stamped 
it out as an unwarrantable liberty, a vile impertinence. 

But there it hung, the hidden, latent image next his 
heart, unseen and harmless as his love for her; and he 
was happy. 

I make a free present of this valuable plot in blank 
verse to anyone who has the skill to use it. Personally 
it is bevond my talents, so I shall use it for my note- 
book. 

This young haberdasher—I don't quite know what a 
haberdasher is, but I am sure he was a haberdasher, 
lecause it sounds poor and romantic—this voung haber- 
dasher, I say, was clearly within his ethical rights. 
Even the most sensitive sense of honour could not blame 
him for obtaining and treasuring the latent image of 
the unknown young woman. Even if he had develcped 
the plate, and put a print in his locket, we could not hold 
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him very greatly in blame. But on the other hand, if 
he had made an enlargement of his snap-shot, and 
exhibited it, or still worse, sold the copyright to a firm 
of postcard publishers, his conduct would have been 
beneath contempt. 

I have stated my case in a serio-farce, but the ques- 
tion involved is very serious, and demands serious 
consideration. 

Not one person out of ten thousand can pose before 
the camera, knowing that he was being photo- 
graphed, and yet appear easy, graceful, and unself-con- 
scious. We all of us know this to our cost. But what 
is there to hinder us from surreptitiously snap-shotting 
a graceful girl leaning over the sea wall, or a fisher-girl 
mending a net, and obtaining her consent afterwards? 

Personally, I have no hesitation in photographing 
anyone without permission; and I consider this is the 
only way to do successful genre work; but I consider 
that if I, or any other photographer, were to exhibit a 
surreptitious genre photograph, I should not only stamp 
myself as an impudent, impertinent bounder, but I 
should be doing my cause a serious injury. Fancy the 
feelings of the girl on the sea-wall, with possibly an inch 
or two of ankle displayed by the naughty, tricky 
breeze, seeing her photograph in the Salon! How she 
and her friends would resent the liberty, and from that 
time stamp all photographers as '' camera fiends.”’ 

But supposing the latent image were secured—and 
there is no harm in a latent image as long as it is 
undeveloped—what next? I should set up my tripod 
and affix my camera; and I should approach the grace- 
ful girl, and I should tell her with tact and deference 
that I was going to photograph the view, and wanted a 
figure in the foreground, and if she did not mind stand- 
ing where she was, I should be grateful. Consent would 
include, as far as my ethics carry me, the stolen snap- 
shot; refusal would involve its destruction. 

But there, I have daughters of my own; and I could 
do this thing without the graceful girl imagining that I 
was trying to scrape acquaintance, whereas a younger 
man might give offence. If I should suggest that a 
camera were sufficient excuse for a voung man to 
address an unknown and unprotected girl, I should be 
doing our cause harm instead of good. 


-—— —4** 


Mrs. Caleb Keene's Photographic Work at the Lyceum Club.— 
Mrs. Caleb Keene has had on view at the Lyceum Club a fine 
selection of photographs of tvpes of various nationalities met with 
in South Africa. But in saving this, it must not be supposed 
that these are simply photographs without artistic presentment 
or pictorial feeling, because the reverse is distinctly the case. 
Mrs. Caleb Keene has the pictorial insight and the feeling of 
design in a remarkable degree, and these qualities were freely 
exhibited in her work at the Lyceum Club. To speak of one or 
two special instances, we might mention ‘‘Cape Boys Round 
a Fire," full of mystery and suggestion; “The Boy and the 
Bull," full of sunlight and very strong in presentment, with really 
good composition. * Austrian Gipsy” is unusual and strong. 
While ‘‘ From the Slopes of Table Mountain" was the best of the 
landscapes, it must be confessed that Mrs. Caleb Keene is 


stronger in figure work than she is in landscape. “Kaffir Girl." 
“Malay,” “Black Girl and Baby," * Cape Flower Girl," are all 
excellent character studies. Those who have not seen Mrs. Caleb 
Keene's work have missed much, and we should imagine that 
she will be more heard of and better known 1n the near future. 


What to Eat for Health ?— Plasmon.—We have recently received 
a set of papers on the above subject from International Plasmon, 
Ltd., and are pleased to supply our readers with the answers 
which Plasmon, Ltd., give to the above question—What to Eat? 
“If you want nourishment, the most in a small compass, use 
Plasmon cocoa. If you want a suitable substitute for porridge, 
use Plasmon oats. If you are fond of sweets, use Plasmon 
custard and blancmange. If vou can't digest the ordinary 
4 o'clock, use Plasmon tea." Here is something for every emer- 
gency, and the British public will not be slow to appreciate it 
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THE MIDLAND CAMERA CO.'S 


E have received from the Midland Camera Co., Ltd., of 

Slaney Street, Birmingham, a sample of their M.C.C. 
Half-plate No. 18 Outfit. This is one of the well-known M.C.C. 
Series, which are considered by. experts as the best possible 
value for money, and of most exceptional quality. 

The No. 21 set, complete in every detail, costs 21s., and con- 
sists of a solid mahogany quarter-plate camera, finely polished, 
double extension, double rack and pinion focussing, reversing 
and swing back, rising and falling front. It is fitted with turn- 
table, double book-form slide, achromatic lens, time and in- 
stantaneous shutter, and two-fold ash tripod. 

The No. 24 set, in addition to the above, is automatic self- 
erecting and has automatic centering of swing front; the book- 
form slide has spring catches and hinged division; there is a 
brass turntable, while the lens is a R.R. The cost of this set, 
compact and useful, and quite sufficient for a beginner intending 
to do the best work, is 37s. 6d. 

In the half-plate sets there are three models. No. 23, a cheap 
and reliable set, consisting of a first-class double extension 
half-plate camera of solid mahogany, reversing and swing back, 
extending swing front giving good use of fall, and rack and 
pinion focussing, roller-blind shutter, R.R. lens, F/8, leather 
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bellows, and brass turntable, dark slide, and three-fold tripod. 
The cost of this camera set is 52s. 6d. 

No. 16 set is certainly a fine camera, made of selected 
mahogany and polished. It has, in addition to the usual require- 
ments as found in No. 23, full extension of 24 in., while it can be 
closed up to 3 in. for wide-angle work ; every possible movement 
in included, and spirit level and plumb indicator are added, 
as well as a special quality dark slide with camera for 
quarter-plate. With the M.C.C. Retigmat symmetrical lens 
this set costs £3 10s, and is certainly a wonderful 
bargain. 

The last of the series, which is the camera we have had the 
pleasure of overhauling, has all the advantages of the previous 
set, and in addition three double book-form dark slides instead 
of one, and best quality stiff waterproof carrying case. The 
whole set is sold at 72s. 6d. 

As we said in starting, experts are assured that this camera 
is as good value for money as has ever been offered to the 
public, and we certainly feel that good workmanship, combined 
with all the most modern improvements and extreme cheapness, 
are a combination which should ensure a record sale during the 
coming season. 
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MESSRS. BUTCHER'S ROYAL MAIL STAMP 
CAMERA. 


NOVELTY in cameras reaches us from Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
London, E.C., called the 
Royal Mail Stamp Camera, 
the chief point of which is 
that fifteen stamp size 
photographs can be taken 
on a quarter-plate negative 
at one exposure, and that 
the firm supply quarter- 
plate P.O.P., ready per- 
forated, enabling the single 
printing from one negative 
to produce the fifteen 
stamp sized portraits with 
an amazingly small amount 
of trouble, in fact no more 
than printing an ordinary 
piece of quarter-plate P.O.P. 
from a quarter-plate nega- 
tive. 

The camera 
mahogany, and well 
polished; it is fitted with 
bushes for horizontal and 
vertical positions, and a 
solid leather carrying 
handle. Each camera has 
fifteen lenses, and really is 
divided inside into fifteen 
little cameras, amounting in 
the aggregate to only 
quarter-plate size. The 
shutter is so arranged as to uncover all the lenses at once by 
simply pressing a knob, while provision is also made for more 
prolonged exposures. A metal dark slide is provided. It should 
be noted that suitable masks are provided for the printing 
frame, by which the stamp appearance of the photographs 
can be easily obtained, and the firm supply gum ready for use, 
by which the back of the print can be made adhesive and the 
likeness to the stamp be rendered complete. 
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ALSTONA METHOD OF PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HE fourth annual “ Alstona” art competition is now 

engaging the attention of those who are interested in that 
fascinating process. The closing date is the 24th inst., and 
valuable prizes will be awarded to the successful candidates 
amounting in the aggregate to 7100, so that it is certainly worth 
while, if only from a monetary point of view, to become expert 
in the Alston process. Beginners, who would have no chance in 
the same category as the advanced student, have a class to them- 
selves, in which substantial prizes are offered. 

Perhaps all our readers are not acquainted with the methods 
and results of Crystoleum painting, which has secured a pro- 
nounced place in the artistic processes allied to photography. 
The method of colouring, though capable of giving such fine 
results, is very simple, and requires no previous knowledge of 
painting. We can well remember the old methods of Crystoleum 
painting and the antipathy it gave us to the process; but the 
Alstona system differs in material respects from its predecessor. 
The inventor of the Alstona medium, Adhesive, Clearine and 
Preservative, elaborated these helps because, though fascinated 
in a degree, he was yet dissatisfied with the old methods, and 
for years he experimented till at last there can be no manner of 
doubt he has achieved marked success, and the simplicity of the 
process as carried out by the aid of the materials which he has 
invented enables the most complete novice to produce really 
beautiful results, and it is a simple matter to copy any picture 
that appeals to the taste or sentiment of the worker. 

But the ** Alstona”’ painting is not only for the amateur; it 
opens up an interesting and profitable career for those with 
taste and skill. A photograph of anyone can be simply coloured 
by this method as well as a snap-shot or an elaborate land- 
scape. It is a valuable testimony that eminent artists who have 
been the judges in the Alstona competitions have expressed a 
very high opinion of the work submitted to them. 

Demonstrations are frequently held, instruction given, and 
all inquiries freely answered at the Alstona Gallery, 52, New 
Bond Street, London, W., and we advise those who are inter- 
ested to pay a visit to this establishment. They will find sym- 
pathetic and able exponents of the process at their service, they 
will see fine specimens of the work, and can buy all that is neces- 
sary, whether it be the beginner's outfit at 7s. 6d., or the com- 
plete outfit for doing the best exhibition work at £1 ıs. 
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Burglary at Carl Zeiss's, 29, Margaret Street, London, W.—We 
regret to learn that, by a burglary at the above premises, the 
firm of Carl Zeiss have lost some {£500 worth of photographic 
cameras, lenses, etc. Though willing to help to the best of our 
ability, it is obviously impossible to publish the whole list of 
articles missing, but the subjoined articles, which are of special 
value, should be noted, and if any of them should get into the 
hands of our readers by sale or exchange, they should at once 
communicate with the police :—Stereo-Palmos camera, 9 by 12 
cm., No. 5833; two Tessar lenses, Nos. 80861, 65; one single 
Tessar, 145 mm., 81901; Minimum Palmos, g by 12 cm., No. 
4813; Unar lens, No. 63821; Minimum Palmos, 4 by 5 in., No. 
4259: Tessar lens, No. 66534; Minimum Palmos, 2j by 3} in., 


No. 5753; Tessar, 4.5, 88802; Universal  Palmos, 9 
by 12 cm., 5929; Double Protar, in compound shutter, 
81476, 83575;  Protar lens, 86 mm., 71194, _ rotating 


diaphragm ; Protar lens, 350 mm., 71123; Double Protar, 183, 
183 mm., 76572, 3; Double Protar, 285, 224 mm., 73381, 72059; 
Double Protar, 285, 285 mm., 81569, 70; Tessar lens, 75 mm., 
73393; Tessar lens, 40 mm., 68215; Planar lens, 110 mm., 74436; 
Planar lens, too mm., 78697 ; Planar lens, 20 mm., 80681 ; Tessar 
lens, 155 mm., 73468, in compound shutter ; Tessar lens, 210 mm., 
81135 ; Tessar lens, 155 mm., 77694 ; Tessar lens, 112 mm., 64940; 
Planar lens, 50 mm., 38186, and sleeve; Planar lens, 75 mm., 
33469, and sleeve; Planar lens, 100 mm., 39056, and sleeve; 
Planar lens, 205 mm., 38695, and sleeve. 
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H uF By Themas Bolas FCS- FIC. 
pa 
P NOTIONS OF THE WEEH. 


Telephotography is once more to the front in the daily 
press, and the various newspapers, led by the Daily Mirror, 
are somewhat effusively greeting Herr Korn as the “ in- 
ventor of telephotography.’’ As before, much is said re- 
garding this gentleman's recent progress, but there are no 
definite and categorical statements that indicate progress of 
fundamental importance to have been made by Herr Korn. 

Twenty-six years have elapsed since Mr. Shelford Bidwell, 
who may be fairly called the real “inventor of telephoto- 
graphy," made a communication to the Royal Institution 
on '' Selenium and its Application to Telephotography," 
and on this occasion (March 11, 1881) he demonstrated his 
method at the Lecture Theatre in Albemarle Street, bv send- 
ing an image by telegraph from one part of the theatre to 
another; but Mr. Bidwell did not attempt to give theatrical 
effect to his demonstration by looping in a telegraphic cir- 
cuit with a distant town, and suggesting that he had tele- 
graphed the image to that town and back. Such a use of 
an old, discredited and disingenuous practice of the early 
davs of telegraphic demonstration would have been not only 
quite dissonant with Mr. Bidwell's sedate scientific spirit, 
but in addition his audience would at once have realised the 
true significance of any such pretension. 

The ' new" methods of telephotography of which one 
reads so frequently in the newspapers, are ordinarily nothing 
more than such modifications of Bidwell's method as would 
naturally suggest themselves to those who move with the 
time, and realise how to take advantage of new aids and of 
the growing possibilities of the day; but a first step in any 
real test of the industrial value of such a method will be to 
show that a photograph can be satisfactorily telegraphed at 
such a rate as to indubitably and considerably outstrip the 
railway train, but to make the test satisfactory the subject 
should represent an event occurring only a few minutes 
before the transmission, and should certainly not be a por- 
trait or any subject which may have been taken weeks 
beforehand, so as to allow of many trials, and of a fine or 
laborious adjustment or making ready on the apparatus. 

An incontrovertible test would be to reproduce, say, at the 
Berlin office, a sharp, satisfactory, and unmistakable photo- 
graph of some event which happened at Munich thirty, forty, 
or even sixty minutes previously, and such a test, if fully 
authenticated, should carry considerable weight; but the 
best authentication would undoubtedly be publication of the 
photograph itself in a newspaper issued before the arrival 
of any train. Perhaps the least satisfactory illustration of 
success is that to be found in the Daily Mirror of April 18; 
a map of the route between Berlin and Munich, with a 
statement that this is where ‘‘ photographs were sent by 
telegraph wire." 


A Promising Method of Hellochromy. 

Hitherto there has been no method of heliochromy so easy and 
simple as to be available for the general or ordinary amateur 
worker, but a method due to the veteran worker, M. L. Ducos 
du Hauron, in conjunction with M. Bercegol, involves an old 
principle set forth long ago by M. Ducos du Hauron, and in it 
some of its general features resemble the Lumiére method de- 
scribed about three years ago in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
(June 3oth, 1904, p. 510). As a basis or substratum for the sen- 


A well-known instance of the prompt telegraphic trans- 
mission of a sketch for newspaper work celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of Bidwell's demonstration of tele- 
photography at the Roval Institution, as the Manchester 
Evening Mail of March 12, 1901, published a picture of the 
judging at the Hunters’ Show, London, an event that took 
place on the same morning. The times given are as fol- 
lows :—On private wire at London office, 11.30 a.m. Re- 
production complete at Manchester, 11.48 a.m. Printed at 
10 minutes past noon. This record has not, we think, been 
beaten. The apparatus used in this case was the telepanto- 
graph of R. Greville Williams, an apparatus equally adapted 
for sending sketches, whether in line or tone, or photo- 
graphs, and before me as I write there is a photograph 
transmitted by the telepantograph, and this photograph is 
really sharp and satisfactory. I have closely followed the 
various modifications, outgrowths, and developments of 
Bidwell's telephotographic apparatus of 1881, but do not 
think that for all-round merit and wide scope any device 
has equalled the telepantograph of Mr. Greville Williams; 
yet in spite of this and other successes, there appears to 
have been no sufficient demand for illustrations just a little 
ahead of train time, to induce newspaper managers to 
ordinarily incur the expense of telegraphing illustrations, 
although in a few other cases which I might mention this 
has been done. 

Few, if any, of the many devices for telephotography 
which have appeared during the past twenty-six years have 
involved any new invention in the full sense of the term, 
all being virtually the apparatus of Bidwell, with elabora- 
tions and additions, these often involving much labour, and 
should a demand arise for telephotography these various 
inventions are likely to reappear in improved form. Bidwell 
in his original paper (Proc. Roval Inst. for 1881, p. 524) 
makes the demand the crux of the whole matter. He says: 
“ Should there ever be a demand for telephotography, it 
may in time turn out to be a useful member of society.” 
If a sufficient demand should ever arise for photographing 
a few hours ahead of the train, Bidwell's apparatus, in one 
form or another, is likely to be brought into use, and it is 
even possible to suppose that by incurring sufficient ex- 
pense some form of Bidwell's apparatus may one day 
operate on submarine cable circuits, or even in connection 
with wireless telegraphy ; but in either case the cost would 
be enormous. Those who are interested in this subject 
should refer to Bidwell's original paper, which is illustrated 
with sketches of the apparatus as used by him in his demon- 
stration of March 11, 1881. Much information is contained 
in Lieserang’s book, '' Beitrage zum Problem des Elec- 
trischen Fernsehen,” published in 1891. 


sitive emulsion, the plate is covered with a machine ruling, or its 
equivalent, in the three fundamental colour combinations, then 
with a suitable resisting medium, and finally the emulsion 
Plates of this kind are to be put on the market in a few weeks 
by M. Jougla, of Paris. To make a heliochrome transparency, 
all the worker has to do is to expose and so treat that the result 
is a positive instead of a negative, as would be the case if 
development were conducted simply and in the ordinary way. 
To understand this more fully, the reader should refer back to 
the above-mentioned issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
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THE DEFENDER COMPANY'S PAPERS. 


E have received from A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies 

Inn, Holborn Circus, samples of the various productions 
of the Defender Photo. Supply Co., of Rochester, New York, 
U.S.A. We have taken prints on the various brands, including 
Monox Bromide Paper, the Argo Matte Gaslight Paper, and the 
Disco Glossy P.O.P. 

The Monox bromide paper is reliable and uniform, can be 
used either for contact or enlarging, and may be relied upon 
not to give chalky whites; it is made in four grades and two 
emulsions : Matte for enlargements and contact prints, rough for 
crayon and brush work, gloss for prints not intended to be 
worked up, and lustre, having a semi-matte surface resembling 
collodion P.O.P. All these surfaces are made in two emulsions, 
hard and soft, and can all be toned with the Argo sepia-toning 
solution to a fine sepia. 

The Argo gaslight paper claims, according to its motto, to be 
" perfectly practical and practically perfect." It is made in 
several brands—Carbon go, for soft and thin negatives ; 
. Portrait Argo, for medium dense negatives ; and Special Portrait 
Argo, for extra dense negatives. It can, of course, be used in a 
weak light and without a dark-room. It develops well in M.-Q. 
or amidol, while both for it and the other brands the special 
developing cartons made up by the Defender Co. are specially 
recommended ; for Argo gloss and Argo lustre the anti-friction 
developer is recommended ; while for all other surfaces, on 
account of the simplicity of its manipulation, Defendol should 
be used. 
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The Disco P.O.P. can be procured in three tints—mauve, 
white, and pink. The printing is carried a few tones deeper 
than required in the finished print, and the toning bath required 
is exceedingly simple, being only one grain of chloride of gold 
to forty ounces of water, with a slight addition of borax. The 
prints are toned to the desired shade, as they lose nothing in the 
fixing. Washing between toning and fixing is especially 
necessary. 

The prices of these Defender papers are about the average. 
Disco P.O.P. : 36 pieces quarter-plate, 24 pieces 5 by 4, 16 pieces 
half-plate, and g pieces whole-plate for 1s. Monox bromide: 
24 quarter-plate pieces, 18 5 by 4, 12 half-plate, for 1s. ; while 
12 whole-plate pieces cost 1s. 11d. For the Argo gaslight 
paper, 12 pieces quarter-plate cost 6d., 12 pieces 5- by 4 cost 
7d., 12 pieces half-plate cost 1s., and 6 pieces whole-plate 
COSt 1S. 

We had occasion some time ago to speak favourably of these 
papers, when they were being introduced to the English market, 
and we have found no reason to modify our opinion since, as 
they seem to us to be efficient, easy working, and not extrava- 
gant in price. We can assure the amateur that his experiments 
with the Defender papers will be satisfactory, and trial of them 
will probably lead to their permanent use in his varied branches 
of printing work. 


———*4——-——— 


THE EASTMAN 


HE Eastman plates have hitherto been supplied in two 

speeds. ‘‘ Extra rapid" and "rapid" are now obtainable 
with orthochromatic qualities for the better rendering of colour. 
These plates will have the same speed number as the Eastman 
Extra rapid and will be especially sensitive to yellow and green, 
and so be of great service in landscape photography, while in 
portraiture the necessity for retouching will be lessened—a great 
boon to the lonely amateur ignorant of this branch of photo- 
graphic work. 

We found that these plates could be worked with the same 
ease and facility that characterise the other Eastman brands, the 
only precaution they required being the keeping of the plate 
covered for the greater part of the development, and forbearing 


to approach, for examination, too near to the light of the dark- 
room lamp. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES. 


We advise our readers to use the screen provided by the Kodak 
Co., for although these plates will give increased colour values 
without the screen, it is only with its aid that the best results 
can be obtained and the full capabilities of the plate brought 
out. 

We have experimented with these plates both out of doors on 
the spring greenery and also in the studio, and we find them 
exceedingly reliable and very true in their rendering of colour. 
No plate is absolutely correct, but the values of the greens and 
yellows as given by these plates take a high degree of excellence. 

The Eastman orthochromatic plate is supplied in all the recog- 
nised sizes, and at the same prices as the ordinacy brands. 

There is a great and growing demand for plates which give a 
good colour rendering, and we are sure that our readers will be 
glad to read about the new introduction. 


FALLOWFIELD'S "BORDALACE " 
MOUNT 


NOVELTY in mounts reaches us from Jonathan Fallow- 

field, of 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W., called the 
* Bordalace" Mount. The mounts have stamped-out patterns, 
of various kinds, round the edge, pierced here and there with 
holes, in and out of which ribbons of different colours suitable 
to the tone of the mount are woven. These mounts can either be 
hung up by a tag of the ribbon left for the purpose, or stood 
upon the shelf. 

Though these mounts are not suited to the kind of prints 
which we ourselves affect, we have no doubt that there is a large 
public to whom they will appeal, and so we give them a 
welcome. 

The No. 1 mount, for prints up to 3 by 2, costs 38. per 100, 258. 
per 1,000; No. 2, up to 44 by 31, costs 4s. per 100, 35s. per 1,000; 
No. 3, up to 54 by 3$, costs 6s. per 100, 55s. per 1,000. 


PRIMUS PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALITIES. 


ESSRS. W. BUTCHER AND SONS, of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C., send us a little cata- 
logue with the above heading, containing illustrations and letter- 
press descriptive of the different specialities which they have 
issued for the use of the photographer and to facilitate his work. 
We have had the pleasure of reviewing some of these helps 
in our pages, and have been struck both with their ingenuity and 
aptness for the purpose for which they had been designed, and 
we, in common with the general run of photographers, shall be 
glad to keep by us such a summary of these useful specialities. 
To provide such labour and time saving apparatus as here 
set forth, at a small cost, seems to be a particular characteristic 
of the house of Butcher, and we are sure that our rezders will 
be glad to have this little volume, which will be sent in answer 
to a postcard, or dealers can procure a supply for distribution 
upon application to the firm as above. 


Tu T ug e n i, gm a m uu I I Ru a NI 


The “ Rajar " camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on “ Rajar” P.O.P., 
has been awarded to Mr. William Cheetham, 10, Malpas Street, 


Oldham, his print having been judged the best received during 
April. The paper on which the print was made was purchased 
from Mr. Charles Gartside, Hilton Arcade, Oldham. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of Answers to questions and 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappoint- 
ment of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only 
of the Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 


y 


All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 


GRAPHER, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


(SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxxii), and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 


W/hat is an Ounce? 


(1) Every Englishman is, of course, proud of 
our splendid system of weights and measures. 
The 54 yards, 304 yards, and so on, are so 
ingeniously simple—the appalling complica- 
tions of tenths which obtains in every other 
$ civilised country is happily not for us. We 
are much too clever to submit to converting 
from one weight to another by simply moving 
a decimal point—we prefer intricate fractional and 
charmingly varied figures. Under these circumstances 
I should be glad to know: I have bought an ounce of pyro- 
catechin ; it is in a nice little compact bottle; my simple 
query is this— How many grains are there in this bottle? 


P. H. W. 


. (1) If the contents have been weighed before squeezing them 
into the bottle (provided they have been weighed in accordance 
with the Act of Parliament) the bottle will contain 4374 grains. 


Fixing and Hardening Bath. 
What can I put in the fixing bath to make it harden the 


negatives without having to add acid? JUNIOR. 
The following will answer your requirements :— 
Chrome alu MO suse nn: b pss ieetet ru a tec a 6 dr. 
Sodium sulphite (powdered) ........................... I OZ. 
Water — Guueeeuetea i ocv eiea tu nae S agus suas ed ot 8 ,, 
Dissolve and pour into 
Hypos cS 4 OZ. 
ri.) er I2 5; 


The negative should be allowed to remain in the bath for about 
ten minutes (or more) after it appears to be fixed. The film 
will be to all intents and purposes insoluble, making it possible 
to wash the negative in hot water in cases where rapidity is 
an advantage. The bath also obviates frilling, and it has various 
other advantages; but it will be well to remember that the film 
will be so hard as to render it almost impossible to conduct 
any after-processes of intensification or reduction. 


Varying Sensitiser for Carbon. 


I have recently taken up carbon printing (single transfer), 
and for convenience I sensitise the tissue myself; I shall 
feel much obliged if you will kindly enlighten me on the 
following :—(1) Does prolonged or shortened sensitising in 
the bichromate bath affect the exposure? (2) Does the 
strength of the bichromate bath affect the exposure? (3) 
What effect have the above on the finished print? 


E: G.-H: 


(1) It must affect the result to some extent, as all of the gela- 
tine could hardly be properly sensitised unless the tissue re- 
mained in the solution long enough to render it quite flaccid. 
If it remains so long in the sensitiser, then it is time to with- 
draw it. (2) We have not made careful tests, but we think it 
more than likely that the exposure would be affected to some 
extent although not very seriously. (3) The strength of the bichro- 
mate bath is varied according to the class of negative from 
which the prints are to be made. The normal sensitiser is most 
generally used, but extra strong or extra weak solutions are 
used in cases where the negatives are extremely dense or ex- 
tremely thin. The variation in strength of the sensitiser counter- 
acts the gross over or under density of the negative, and renders 
it possible to produce decent prints. 


Purple-Black Tones on Bromide 
Prints. 


What developer can be used for bromide 
enlargements to produce a rich purple 


black, similar to P.O.P. prints? ph. We 


We have not heard of any developer capable of yielding such 
colours on bromide paper. Various tones can be obtained by 
direct development on some development papers containing silver 
chloride, the tone being governed by the time of exposure and 
a large addition of ammonium bromide and ammonium car- 
bonate to the developer. In some cases, in order to produce 
reddish tones, the time of exposure is sometimes multiplied by 
as much as twenty times. We have produced purplish black 
tones on ordinary developed bromide prints by toning slightly 
with the copper toning bath for reds, also by bleaching the image 
in mercuric chloride solution and, after thorough washing, treat- 
ing it with a gold toning bath; but the latter method is not 
always satisfactory. 


Enlarging with Ordinary Camera. 


Will you kindly tell me the easiest possible way to enlarge 
the part I want of my negatives with my present half-plate 
triple-extension camera? F. A. B. 


Block up a window in a suitable room and exclude all light 
from the room. Then make a hole in the shutter to accommo- 
date the negative, so that the light can pass through it, placing 
a white cardboard reflector outside the window at an angle of 
45 degrees to throw the light from the sky on to the negative. 
Then open the back of the camera and place that end against 
the negative, and put a support for the sensitive paper on an 
easel in front of the lens. Then rack the lens back and forth, 
and bring the easel (covered with a sheet of white cardboard) 
nearer to the lens, until the image is sharply focussed. By 
varying the distance between the lens and the negative and that 
between the easel and the lens, you can get any variation of 
size that you may require. When you have the desired size of 
image and have focussed it sharply, cap the lens and pin up 
a piece of sensitive paper. Then remove the cap from the lens 
and make the exposure. Of course, you must be careful that no 
extraneous light enters the dark-room between the junction of 
the back of the camera and the negative, it being advisable to 
fasten a framework around the aperture, so that you can cover 
the space with a black cloth. 


Calcium Carbide Preservative for Platinum Paper. 


I should be greatly obliged for an early reply to the follow- 
ing :—(1) Chemical symbols and composition of the substance 
used in tubes for preserving platinum paper, etc., which I 
understand is asbestos treated with calcium chloride. (2) 
Weight of water one pound of same will absorb before 
becoming saturated. ]. eee 


(1) It is simply asbestos fibre thoroughly soaked in calcium 
chloride which has been exposed to the air sufficiently long to 
become fluid. The fibrous substance is then put upon a hot 
shovel and baked in a glowing red fire until it is red-hot ; imme- 
diately it is cool, it is put into an air-tight receptacle. The 
calcium chloride has a great attraction for moisture, that is why 
it is used for the purpose; the asbestos is simply used as a 
vehicle which can be heated to redness without destruction. 
The symbol of calcium chloride is CaCl,+2H,O. (2) Calcium 
chloride is entirely soluble in twice its weight of water. As a 
matter of fact, you will find that a bottle of dry calcium chloride 
will become fluid in a very short time if left exposed to the air. 
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A SPLENDID RECORD. Twenty-two Years Secretary. 


T the closing meeting for the session of the Glasgow and 
A West of Scotland Amateur Association, Mr. Charles Mac- 
donald, president, in the chair, a testimonial was presented to 
Mr. William Goodwin, who, last September, retired from the 
honorary secretaryship after holding the office for the long period 
of twenty-two vears. 

Mr. Macdonald, in making the presentation which the members 
had subscribed for, assured Mr. Goodwin that it was intended 
simply as a small yet tangible token of their esteem and appre- 
ciation of his services during such a long and eventful period as 
twenty-two years. Mr. Goodwin had never spared himself in 
furthering the interests of the association, and he was glad that 
his name was the first to be entered on their newly-instituted roll 
of honorary members. Than Mr. Goodwin no one was more 
deserving of that special honour. 

Mr. Goodwin, in acknowledging the presentation and thanking 


the members for their kindness, said that although he no longer 
held office he would continue to be an active member of the 
association, and he hoped to be spared for a long time to take 
an interest in its welfare. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Goodwin's original appointment 
as honorary secretary was supposed to be of a stop-gap nature. 
He agreed to fill the position for a few months until another 
secretary could be found. But he proved so zealous that he 
was re-elected, and vear by vear he was unanimously re- 
appointed until last September, when he definitely resolved to go 
out of harness. While in every respect a model secretary, Mr. 
Goodwin is so well versed in the technique of photography that 
again and again he was able to deliver papers and give demon- 
strations of the utmost practical value. Thoroughly catholic in 
his appreciation of photography, Mr. Goodwin's private pre- 
ference leans towards the stereoscopic branch of the art. 


— +4 


THE ROTARY PROCESS OF COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


E have received from the Rotary Photographic Co., Ltd., 

of New Union Street, Moorfields, London, E.C., a small 
pamphlet on the “ Rotary Process of Colour Photography," being 
the necessary instructions for printing the carbon stripping films. 
The rotary process of colour printing is first explained, then 
instructions given for the sensitising of the films and their drying 
and printing. The development of the films 1s fully explained, 
and their mounting, until the three components being united in 
one, the complete print is rubbed over with benzole and trimmed. 


The method of producing colour prints invented by the Rotarv 
Co. should present little difficulty to those already acquainted 
with the carbon process, and as the extra appliances required 
are not costly and the plates only about twice the average cost, 
we see no reason why amateurs with a turn for experimenting 
and a love of the results of colour work should not adopt the 
method. At any rate, we heartily recommend them to apply to 
the Rotary Co., at the above address, for a copy of this interest- 
ing little pamphlet, which will be sent gratis and post free. 


- + 4———— 


Burnley Co-operative Camera Club held their first members’ 
exhibition on April 26th and 27th. The work shown was very 
creditable, and included some pictures which were hung at the 
recent Northern Exhibition. Fourteen silver-bronze medals 
were placed at the disposal of the judge, who awarded them to 
the following exhibitors:—R. Purvis, J. Spencer, H. Rushton, 
T. Lambert, W. Wareing, A. Harrison, W. Needham, F. Whit- 
aker, W. T. Clegg, J. T. Ross, T. Lambert, A. E. Cooper; F. 
Whitaker and A. Harrison securing the medals for lantern slides. 


Jas. A. Sinclair’s Photographic Guide.— The small booklet 
which reaches us from Jas. A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., of 54, 
Haymarket, London, S.W., is something more than an ordinary 
catalogue of the prices of photographic cameras, plates, and 
papers, since it aims at giving reliable information on various 
photographic subjects in a series of articles written by those who 
for the most part are authorities on the subject about which they 
write. The articles are on Hand Cameras, The Camera at Home, 
Intensification and Reduction, Bromide Printing, Gum Bi- 
chromate, Carbon, and, most important of all to some readers, 
the Law as it affects photographers. Not only the goods of the 
firm are advertised, but also the best hand camera and other goods 
that are before the public are detailed. The price of the 


booklet is 6d., and it can be obtained from J. A. Sinclair at the 
above address. 


Griffin’s Stone-Age Postcards.—An amusing postcard, advertis- 
ing Goldona, reaches us from Griffin and Son, Ltd., Kingsway, 
London. It represents in a most entertaining fashion the stone- 
age photographer and the origin of the use of the head-rest. So 
amusing did we find this card, that we sent it off at once on a 
journey to India to amuse an absent friend. It is given away 
with each 24d. sample packet of Goldona. We shall look forward 
to seeing other numbers of the same series of stone-age postcards 
which the firm have in preparation. At Griffins’ rendezvous 
there are to be seen at the present time four portrait heads by 


R. Duhrkoop, printed in the Rawlins oil process, which are well 
worthy of a visit. 


Raines and Co.'s Catalogue.—A well got-up and interesting 
catalogue of work done and prices reaches us from Raines and 
Co., The Studios, Ealing, W. The work that Raines and Co. 
are able and willing to execute may be summed up in their 
own words: ‘‘ Everything from the development of the negat ve 
to the framing of the mounted enlargement." Bromide enlarge- 
ments, carbon and platinotvpe printiag and enlargements, the 
mounting of enlargements either plain or on plate-sunk mounts 
or with multiple mounting are all undertaken, as well as 
framing, of which Raines and Co. make quite a speciality. It 
should be mentioned that lantern slide work and postcard print- 
ing are included in their price-list, so that we find it perfectly 
true that they are willing to do anvthing and everything photo- 
graphic, at the lowest prices consistent with good workmanship. 


Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society.—The first exhibition 
of the society was held from April 25th to 27th, the following 
being the list of awards:—Class A: bronze plaque, William 
Hayes; bronze medal, Rev. A. Ernest Parry. Class B: bronze 
plaque, R. A. Spy; bronze medal, W. G. Hughes. Class C: 
bronze plaque, C. G. McCaiz; bronze medal, Rev. A. Ernest 
Parry. Class D: silver vase, Edwin Kite; bronze plaque, Geo. 
Tavlor. Class E: silver vase, Charles E. Walmsley ; bronze 
plaque, J. W. Johnson. Class F: silver vase, Mrs. G. A. Bar- 
ton ; bronze plaque, Henry J. Comley. Class G : bronze plaque, 
John J. Hartley; bronze medal, Geo. A. Booth. Class H: 
bronze plaque, Miss S. J. Wright; bronze medal, J. E. T. S. 
Hilton. Special award for the best picture in the exhibition 
(silver fruit stand) : Mrs. G. A. Barton. 


Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post free on date of publication. 


United Kingdom 


Postal Union J Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve montis, 153 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, ED. 
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NOTES AND 


T was not until a day or two after the opening of 
the Irish International Exhibition by His Excel- 
lency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland that it was 
possible to fully realise the worth of the collec- 
tion of photographs which have been hung in an 
annexe to the Fine Art Gallery. Difficulties of 

electric lighting, of water supply for the fire hydrant, 
and so forth, combined with the not too strenuous per- 
formance of the Irish workman, delayed the completion 
of the arrangements in a manner which did not seem 
to disturb the happy native in conscience, however much 
it may have taxed the patience of the pushful Sasse- 
nach ; but now that it is done we believe we may safely 
claim that the 430 photographs shown represent the 
most completely representative collection of inter- 
national photography ever brought together, and it is 
to be hoped that a sufficient number of the public will 
justify the expenditure of money and personal endea- 
vour which have been devoted thereto. 
E Bg 

Captain Owen Wheeler's recent insistence on the 
value of a black hood projecting in front of the lens 
for high-power telephotography may serve to remind 
us that the outdoor photographers of fifty years ago 
commonly or usually employed such hoods as a means 
towards purity of i image, but the size of lens hood has 
steadily diminished in deference to the demand for porta- 
bility. 

& È & 

A system somewhat akin to photographic surveying, 
as carried out by the photo-theodolite, has now been 
adopted by the Paris police, at the suggestion of M. 
Bertillon, to aid in the identification of criminals. The 
** sitter," if we may use the customary description of 
one about to be photographed, is made to lie down at 
ful length on a graduated or scaled floor, and the 
camera, or rather photographic theodolite, is fixed at a 
set distance. Not only can measurements be made 
from the plate, but by adjusting the negative or a con- 
tact transparency in a set or fixed projection apparatus 
suited to the camera, the ‘‘sitter’’ can be projected 
in exactly life size, and with a gauge scale superimposed. 


COMMENTS. 


As far as we know, the largest photograph ever yet 
made in one piece is an enlargement measuring 28 ft. 
by 6 ft. 8 in. on Photolinol, made by Fulton's Process, 
Ltd., of Chiswick Hall works, this enlargement being 
a view of Sophia, that is now on show at the Balkan 
States Exhibition, Earl's Court. The difficulties of 
guiding so large a sheet in its travels through the 
various solutions may be better imagined than de- 
scribed, a staff of some twenty men taking part in the 
work. As a matter of fact, the firm can now work up 
to a width of ro ft., and practically unlimited length, but 
arrangements have recently been made for weaving 
the necessary textile material in a width of twenty feet, 
and the exposures can be made on this width up to sixty 
feet long in the present works, but for development the 
cloth may have at first to be rolled up and taken to the 
nearest swimming bath, hired for the occasion; soon, 
however, new extensions of the buildings will make it 
practicable to complete such work on the premises. 


ge & & 


Fulton’s Process, Ltd., possess what is probably by 
far the most perfect enlarging apparatus yet made, this 
having been specially constructed at a cost of some 
hundreds of pounds by the Zeiss works at Jena, the 
condenser being of the highest type, and 18 in. in dia- 
meter, while a 4,000 candle-power arc electric light is 
the source of illumination. Thus a technically good 
enlargement forms the basis for that system of paint- 
ing which has been elaborated by Dr. Otto Fulton, and 
which involves the principle of Daguerre’s diorama, so 
allows of the subject being viewed either by reflected or 
transmitted light. ® 8 e 


The collodion of the old photographic days, when 
poured on the glass plate, left a film which may be 
regarded as a kind of chemically pure and structureless 
paper; indeed, in Fox Talbot’s action against Laroche 
it was argued that the collodion film must be looked on 
as virtually and legally paper, therefore the collodion 
process was to be considered as covered by Talbot's 
patent. The popular rollable celluloid film of our time 
may be regarded as a collodion film of extra thickness, 
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as it is ordinarily made by covering a slab with a thick 
collodion formed by dissolving soluble paper pulp, popu- 
larly called pyro-xylin or fiery-wood, but more 
systematically and chemically called  di-nitro-cellu- 
lose or C;H4(NO;O, The solvent that is used, 


however, in making this latter-day  collodion is 
not alcohol ether, but acetate of amyl contain- 
ing a little camphor. The beautv, lustre, and 


strength of the collodion film in the form of celluloid 
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must have impressed many, but it may come as a sur- 
prise to the average user of roll-film to hear that a 
large proportion of the silk that is now sold consists of 
collodion or celluloid threads made by the Chardonnet 
process, a method in which the collodion is ejected from 
fine pipes into water, and the threads so formed are 
wound on bobbins. Those wishing to read about the 
artificial silk made from collodion should refer to the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, May 3, p. 667. 
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POSTAL CAMERA CLUBS. 


$12,— With reference to your announcement as to the Talbot 
Album Club in your last issue— without desiring to diminish 
in any way the glory of Mr. Davies's “ record " (on which I offer 
him my sincere congratulations), I may point out that the 
Postal Photographic Club will attain its majority in October 
next, and that I have been hon. sec. since its foundation in 
October, 1886. An editorial note asto its successful formation was 
inserted by one of your predecessors in the editorial chair (Mr. 
Chas. W. Hastings—still, I am glad to say, alive and vigorous) 
on page 171 of the number of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for 
October 8, 1886, the notice as to its proposed constitution having 
appeared in the number for October 1 in the same volume of 
"THE A. P." 

"Some years ago I took a great deal of trouble to sift the matter 
out, and I believe there is not the least doubt that the Talbot 
Album Club is really the oldest in existence, and that the Postal 
Photographic Club is the second oldest—being its junior by 
only five months.— Yours, etc., 

REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, 
Hon. Sec. of the Postal Photographic Club. 

Walton Manor Lodge, Oxford. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, On page 416, contains a 
claim that the Talbot Album Club is the “oldest club of the 
kind," and “the father of them all." 

Permit me to point out that this is an error; the distinction— 
to the best of my knowledge—belongs to the J'ostal Photographic 
Society, founded in 1882, four years earlier than the Talbot. 

In the English Mechanic of May 19, 1882, is a letter from F. 
C. Cowley, of Brighton, and W. B. Allison, of Stoke-on-Trent, 
laying down details of the working of such a society for postal 
circulation, and inviting photographers to join. This was 
followed by another letter in the same journal for July 7, 1882, 
announcing that the society had been formed. The first secre- 
tary was H. H. Cunningham, a barrister in the Temple, who a 
few years later became a judge in the West Indies. He was 
succeeded by W. Mortimer Baylis, also a barrister in the Temple. 
I joined in the second year of the society, and continued until © 
its demise. The society was a distinct success, and quickly 
followed by others on the same lines. 

These facts do not in the least detract from the unique dis- 
tinction which Mr. Langdon-Davies enjoys of having conducted 
a circulating Postal Club for twenty-one vears, a fact which 
speaks well for his ability and tact.—Yours, etc., 

Hereford. ALFRED WATKINS. 


————— 4 e 


PROPOSED MIDLAND FEDERATION. 


SiR,—It has occurred to me that considerable benefit would 
result to the photographic societies in the Midland counties if 
they were formed into a Federation or Union. 

In the districts covered by the four unions which already 
exist, a great deal of good has been done, in extending a know- 
ledge of photography, and in mutually benefiting the members 
of all the societies composing them. Nearly all societies have 
joined, which is a proof of their usefulness. The chief objects 
are :— 

Intercourse and exchange of opinion between the members of 
one society and another. 

United action for the purpose of discussing any question of 
importance to photographers, such as questions of principle 
relative to railway charges, etc. ; privileges for working in 
places of interest not open to the general public, etc. 

Interchange of prints and lantern slides. 
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Interchange of lecturers and lectures. 

Special railway fares. 

The provision of a staff of judges, available for exhibitions 
and competitions. 

In the Midland district there are about thirty societies at 
present more or less isolated, but which, under this scheme, 
would become mutually helpful. From these societies a very 
strong lecture list could be drawn up, and the difficulties which 
a secretary often experiences in arranging the programme much 
lessened. 

I should be glad if you would do your best to secure the 
support of your society. Correspondence I shall gladly welcome, 
and hope that you will write me, giving your views on the matter. 

Later on I hope to call a meeting of delegates, to draw up 
rules and a working constitution.— Yours, etc., 

Lewis LLOYD. 

The Hollies, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


————— rH ——— ——- 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE COMPANY. 


A Handbook, 


E have come to look for a concise, practical treatise 

annually from the Imperial Dry Plate Company, and 
their publication for 1907 1s in no way disappointing. Under 
such headings as ‘“‘ Notes on Exposure," “The Dark Room," 
“Solutions,” “Development,” “Backing,” “Sundry Hints," there 
is gathered together an immense amount of useful matter, the 
information being clearly conveyed. There are several illustra- 
tions and some useful tables, besides information especially re- 
lating to Imperial plates and other products. All this may be 
had gratis on application to the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Crickle- 
wood, London, N., or it may be had for the asking from almost 
any photographic dealer. 

Simultaneously the Imperial Dry Plate Company announce 
a reduction in the price of their “Special Sensitive Ortho- 
chrome" plates, these being now offered at what are known as 
the * popular" prices, namely, 1s. for quarter-plate, 2s. 3d. for 
half-plate, 4s. 3d. for whole-plate. ‘The very high speed of these 
plates—275 H. and D.—should make them especially useful for 
hand camera work with a vellow screen. 


a New Plate, 


and a Reduction in Price. 


The Imperial Dry Plate Company have a new plate, called the 
" Orthochrome “ N.F.” plate, and the following is the descrip- 
tion given: 

To meet the requirements for a plate which will give full 
orthochromatic results without the aid of a light filter, we have 
produced a new brand which has been aptly named the “ N.F.” 
(or non-filter) Plate. 

The purpose served by a light filter is to reduce or filter out 
those light rays which are over-active on an ordinary plate, so 
as to give the less active rays time to impress themselves on the 
orthochrome film. With the " N.F." plate this filtering of the 
light is entirely unnecessary, owing to the fact that the emulsion 
with which it is coated has been rendered much less sensitive than 
usual to blue and violet light, while its sensitiveness to the other 
portions of the spectrum has been greatly increased. A truthful 
rendering of colours is thereby obtained without using a filter. 

The speed of the plate is announced as ranging from 175 to 
200 H. and D., and the prices are the ordinary ‘‘ popular " ones. 
We hope anon to report fully on these plates. 
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THE “SOMETHING FOR NOTHING" COMPETITION. 


T^ extension of time which I proposed in order to give as 
| large a number of my readers as possible an opportunity 
of taking part in this competition expires the day after the 
publication of the present number—that extension of time has 
already, at the time of writing, had very satisfactory results, 
and I am tempted therefore to grant still further grace, but that 
if the closing of the competition were delayed the competitor 
who has won the prize picture might reasonably complain that 
it is unfair to him. The winner has already been decided on, and 
the name duly inscribed on a slip of paper dated and deposited 
with the proprietors, so that his or her interests are safeguarded. 
but to further extend the time with which the consolation prizes 
of reduced carbon prints may be obtained will do no one any 
harm, and may be beneficial and welcome to many; so that 
whilst the prints already required are being prepared, the 
matter may as well continue, and for another month, namely, 
until June 24, a reduced copy of the original *'' Melton 
Meadows” printed in carbon will be awarded as a prize, or 
by way of commission, to any one sending cash for two three- 
months’ subscriptions to THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER—namely, 
4S. 4d.—together with the names and addresses of the individuals 
on whose behalf the subscriptions are paid, together with the 
name of their nearest newsagent, to whom THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER shall for three months be delivered free. 

To make this quite clear let me repeat the particulars as 
already given. ‘‘ Melton Meadows"' is, in the opinion of most 
of my critics, the best picture I ever did—there is one copy re- 
maining, it is 244 ins. by 154 ins., and is printed in carbon; the 
negative is broken, so that it is all but impossible to duplicate 
this one remaining copy. This original copy, in suitable frame, 
has been offered to the person who sends in the largest number 
of six months’ subscriptions, of 4s. 4d. each, to THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. Well, this prize has been settled now. But I 
undertook to make a reduced negative, on a 12 by 10 plate, and 
send a satisfactory signed copy in sepia carbon to every one who 
sends cash for not less than two three months’ subscriptions, and 
the names and address of two people who do not already sub- 
scribe to or receive THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER regularly. 

All you have to do is to get your friends to hand you the 
money, and forward same to the office of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, 52, Long Acre, with the name and address of your 
friends' local newsagent, through whom the journal will be sent. 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


This offer holds good only until June 24, when the affair must 
positively be closed. A. H. H. 


MELTON MEADOWS. 


(Size of the prize picture, 2414 by 15%.) 


COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHS: TO MAHE AND VIEW THEM. 


By FRED G. PALMER. 


T is easy to prepare transparencies for use in windows, etc., 
but it is not so easy to obtain such transparencies in any- 
thing but a monotone. 

Coloured effects are, of course, got by painting the glass, but 
it requires a skilled hand to do this properly, and many an 
excellent picture has been ruined in the attempt. The production 
of naturally coloured photographs is still in its infancy, and is 
far too expensive for the average amateur. 

A very good and remarkably efficient substitute is the follow- 
ing, which, it will be seen, is an adaptation of the old 
Crystoleum process that delighted the young ladies of a past 
generation. 

First of all, prepare a bromide print on ordinary thin paper, 
and tone it brown by means of any one of the numerous methods 
given from time to time in these columns. Those in issues 
dated March 19 and April 2 are recommended. 

The print having been thoroughly dried and flattened out, 
the colours, which should be slightly brighter than nature, are 
laid on in the correct places on the dack of the paper. Care 
must be taken to avoid any unsightly blemishes and colour- 
running, etc. When again perfectly dry, some olive oil is 
applied to front of the print with a pledget of cotton-wool; bv 
an easy circular motion, similar to that adopted by French- 
polishers, without undue pressure, but at the same time not 
relaxing the firmness, the oil is rubbed thoroughly into the 
paper, and makes it transparent. The result is very pleasing 
indeed, and the only thing that remains to be done is the mount- 
ing. This is, perhaps, a little troublesome, but really only 
requires care. Obtain a couple of clean glass plates of the 
same size and shape as the picture, warm one until almost too 
hot to hold comfortably. Pour on a little Canada balsam, and 
let it run well over ; then, laying the glass on a blotting pad, 
allow it to cool until the balsam gets “tacky” (to use that 
awkward but expressive cycling term); now lay the print face 


downwards upon it, and squeegee it flat. The greatest care is 
needed here in order to prevent it going on crookedly. The 
squeegee must be applied sharply and firmly to remove possible 
air bubbles. A similarly prepared plate is affixed to the back, 
and the whole may be fastened together with a suitably coloured 
passe-partout edge binding. Two small brass rings should be 
sewn to the latter before fixing it, which serve for suspending 
the transparency if it be destined to hang at a window. 

A very pleasant way of exhibiting these beautiful pictures, if 
a number of them have been made, is to place them in a stand 
and view them throügh a lens by reflected light. 

The following method of making a suitable stand is simple, 
inexpensive, and wel] within the scope of any amateur who is 
fairly handy with his tools. 

A piece of board is planed down to 18 in. by 6 in. by 4 in., 
and on the bottom are fitted: (a) at the front end a strip of 
wood 4 in. by 3 in. by 6 in. wide; and (b) at the back end a 
narrow strip 3 in. by 4 iu. by 6 in. wide. The front piece 
should be hinged on so as to lie flat when not in use. 

On the top, at the front, is fastened a piece of wood t in. 
high, } in. thick, and 6 in. wide, and to the top of this is 
hinged a board g in. by 6 in. by ł in. thick. An ordinary read- 
ing glass or some such lens of similar focal length is required, 
and a hole must be cut in the centre of this upright piece, into 
which the lens will fit. If it be a reading-glass with a handle, 
a couple of brass nails may be driven in to support the lens, 
sufficiently far apart to allow of the handle passing between. 

Next make a support for the photographs. This should take 
the form of three sides of a picture frame, and must be of such 
height as to bring the middle of the picture on a level with the 
centre of the lens. (For instance, suppose the centre of the lens 
to be 54 in. from the bottom board, and the picture of the usual 
5 by 4 size, then two strips of wood cut with a rebate, each 
nine inches long and 4 in. square, should be fixed one on either 
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end of another piece 5 in. by 4 in. by 34 in. deep. To do this, 
it is obvious that 34 in. of the rebate must be planed off so 
as to allow the three pieces to fit together closely, and thus 
form, as described above, the three sides of a picture frame, 
of which the two like sides are very thin as compared with the 
third. To each of the thin sides may be hinged a light wooden 
support, which will allow of the frame being tilted to any desired 
angle. 

At the back end of the board is hinged a thin piece 6 in. by 


S ) 


OME apology is due to the Photographic Society of 
S Ireland, in that beyond an editorial paragraph appear- 

ing in our issue of May 7, a notice of their annual exhi- 
bition has been so long postponed, but the reason no doubt 
some of the members will be at no loss to divine, and for 
the others it will be consolation perhaps that we shall shortly 
have the pleasure to publish a critique from the pen of a 
well-known Dublin art writer, not of the smaller annual show 
in Molesworth Street, it is true, but of the larger collection 
in the Irish International Exhibition, of which a group of 
Irish work forms an important integral part. But although 
now a thing of the past, the society’s exhibition for 1907 will 
be remembered as denoting a distinct forward step, both as 
regards the average of the individual works, and also in re- 
spect of the hanging and general arrangements. Whilst 
bromide prints greatly predominated, and carbon was next, 
but only in the proportion of about 25 per cent., the number 
of ozobromes was practically the same, whilst both guin- 
bichromate and the oil process were not without representa- 
tion, and in the latter considerable interest is being evinced 
by several of the members. 

This recognition of the newer and perhaps more plastic 
processes speaks well for the society as a whole, for not all 
Irish institutions are marked by up-to-dateness. 

Flower photography is well shown by several members, 
notably Mrs. D. Mahony and Mrs. Frank Perry, the latter 
securing a bronze medal; whilst Mr. J. B. Anderson was 
awarded silver medal for an exquisitely rendered spray of 
bramble blossom ; other capable exponents of floral photo- 
graphy being Mr. T. K. Hackett and S. S. Rea. 

The architectural subjects contributed by members are not 
so successful, possessing generally a heaviness in shadows 
and a general want of that poetry and delicacy of treatment 
of which excellent examples are furnished by Mr. Fred. H. 
Evans in the International Exhibition. 

The landscape class is a large one, and in this Mr. Harold 
Jacob shows distinct originality; his picture, “Place St. 
Rémi, Dieppe,” for which he was awarded silver medal, we 
hope to reproduce in these pages shortly; Mr. Jacob’s 
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s in. high, which should be fitted with a fastening to keep it at 
any slope. This will serve to support a small mirror, white 
card, or sheet of opal, the object of which is to throw light on 
to the photograph. 

The whole apparatus, which will be of little or no difficulty 
to make, and costs under half a crown, will pack away flat in 
a box 19 in. by 64 in. by 2 in., when not in use, and will always 
be ready at a moment's notice to delight its owner or his 
casual guest. 


other prints being “An Impression of Glendalough,” an 
effective and simple arrangement; also “House at Grey- 
stones” and “Smoke.” Bronze medals were given to Mr. 
John B. Anderson’s “Sunshine and Mist,” and Mr. T. K. 
Hackett’s “The Islands, Howth.” Space does not admit of 
our noticing individually other pictures in this class, but a 
word of encouragement must be given to the Rev. E. Vernon 
Hanson, and to Messrs. E. Webb Smith, R. Benson, W. C. 
Wilson, H. F. Carroll, Hugh Pollock, to mention but a few 
who may be relied upon to maintain in next year’s exhibi- 
tion the progress which has been made. The coveted 
Werner prize (presented annually by Mr. Alfred Werner), as 
well as the silver medal in its class, are awarded to Mr. C. 
Pearson for a very beautiful study of a * Head of a Young 
Girl," soft and harmonious in tones, and indicating the 
possession of much skill and feeling ; it stands out from its 
fellows as a production of marked artistic quality. Mrs. 
Mahony secures the bronze medal for one of several dainty 
little studies of children in natural attitudes. In the be- 
ginners’ class, which is for those who have not previously 
won an award, the medal goes to Mr. W. S. Crosse, for a 
very well executed print entitled * Deserted.” A class exclu- 
sively for amateurs resident in Ireland, the members of the 
P.S. of Ireland being debarred, brought excellent work from 
Cork, Belfast, and elsewhere; the awards being: silver, Mr. 
Hugh Cochrane, of Belfast; bronze, Mr. Robert Low, of 
Cork. 

In the class open to all, the silver medal was secured by 
Mr. L. J. Steel; bronze, by Mr. J. M. Whitehead ; an extra 
silver medal being given to Mr. H. J. Comley for his beauti- 
ful and wonderful three-colour work, an award which appears 
to have been met with more than ordinary public approval. 
For lantern slides, Mr. Hugh Pollock, the president of the 
society, would have taken both silver and bronze medals but 
that the rules forbid, the latter prize going therefore to the 
next in merit, Mr. L. H. Rosenthal ; and in the open lantern 
slides Mr. Thomas Carlyle takes silver, and Messrs. A. G. 
Thistleton and Arthur Elliott being awarded a bronze medal 
each. 
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THE CHEMISTS' 


I T may not at first sight be clear what connection there can 
be between a chemists’ exhibition and the interests of 
amateur photographers, but a moment's thought as to the vast 
amount of trade in photographic necessaries which is in the 
hands of the chemist and druggist throughout the country will 
make it clear that it is likely that the amateur would find much 
to interest him photographically at such a show; and the 
visitors to the thirteenth annual Chemists’ Exhibition at the 
Horticultural Hall, in Vincent Square, found that photography 
was fully represented, not only on the stalls dealing with the 
chemicals used in photography, such as the Wallsgrove speciali- 


EXHIBITION AT THE HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


ties, and the well-known productions of Mr. J. E. Lockyer, who 
is making a special point of his materials for tinting photo- 
graphs, but also on the stalls devoted exclusively to cameras, 
such as that of the Thornton-Pickard Co., where all the latest 
models of these most excellent cameras, which we have lately had 
through our hands, and have reviewed sympathetically, were to 
be found. Those to whom London is accessible should make a 
point of not missing this excellent exhibition, which is held 
annually about this time of year, and never fails to be interest- 
ing even to those whose knowledge of chemistry and chemical 
products is very limited. 
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The Croydon Camera Club Exhibition will be held November 
20 to 27 next, at the Art Gallery, Croydon. There will be the 
usual open classes, and arrangements have been made for free 


carriage from the Hackney Exhibition to Croydon for pictures 
entered at both shows. Hon. exhibition secretary, Mr. H. T. 
Dodsworth, * Enmore House," 93, Woodside Green, Croydon. 
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A Good Road.—There 
is a half-forgotten pro- 
verb which says: “A 
good road and a wise 
traveller are two different 
things." Weli, a good 


road and a wise photographer are two different things. It is 
only natural that the cyclist who carries a camera should fre- 
quently be moved to immortalise road scenes—either stretches 
of highway which appeal to him as worth recording for their 
prettiness, or ones of which he desires 
P to have a memento because of the 
"ud TEAMS pleasant rides he has had upon them. 
a Obviously, the cyclist is more likely to 
find pictures on the road than off it. 
He may from time to time leave his cycle 
and take strolls in the untracked fields 
and woods—I hope he often does. But 
these interludes are, as a rule, short 
compared with the time he spends 
. actually a-wheel. 


Ideal Picture-Subjects. —Yet how often 
'" is a roadway snapshot really pleasing? 
Not as often as it should be, at all 
events. Roads, rightly seen, are beauti- 
ful and inspiring things. Poets have found a deal to say con- 
cerning roads, as such. Stevenson wrote lyrically about the 
romance of roads, and their imaginative suggestiveness. They 
should be ideal subjects for the pictorialist. But in practice, 
are they? What does the camera make of them? Not much, I 
fear! 


Lifeless Rigidity.—That isn't wholly the camera's fault. If a 
road looks dull in a photograph, it is not because it ts dull, but 
because the picture-maker has rendered it wrongly somehow. 
To begin with, the whole idea of a road suggests life. A road 
is made for people and vehicles to go along: for the world to 
use, from the down-at-heel tramp to the bicyclist, from the farm 
waggon to the automobile. Yet nine snaps of roads out of ten 
are conspicuous by their lifelessness. The road runs straight 
away from the foreground to the distance, devoid of a speck of 
humanity. It is like a railway without a train: its lines ruled 
in straight converging rigidity, mathe- 
matical and severe. 


An Ugly Triangle. —Well, a stretch of 
roadway is sometimes like that. The 
camera rather exaggerates its straight- 
ness than otherwise. Most snapshot 
cameras are fitted with  short-focus 
lenses (more's the pity !), and these make ' 
a straight vista of highroad look very 
wide at the base of the picture and taper 
swiftly to a point half-way up it. Which 
can't very well be helped, as things are. But in one way it can 
be remedied. Those two straight lines—the edges of the road — 
which seem to stand on end and lean towards each other, making 
a queer sort of triangle, the base being the bottom of the print 
and the apex the distant point where the road vanishes—these 
can at least be “broken up." 


A Useful Figure.—And the simplest way to ' break" them— 
and incidentally to give the much-needed human touch to the 


(1 ua 

A- 

WHEELMAN 
picture—is to wait until a figure comes along. The figure, if 
you have caught it at the right spot on your plate, will cut one 
of the sides of the ugly triangle nicely, and make all the differ- 
ence in the world to the composition of the view. Moreover, unless 
it is a very banal sort of figure, it will not merely improve the 


composition, but improve the sentiment: tne subtie something 
which is called the ''feeling" in the picture. Furthermore, if 
the weather be summery and your figure (to use an Irishism) 
be a vehicle, probably some dust will be stirred up, and the 
distance softened, together with the harsh line of the road edge. 


Unreasoning Haste.—Of course this is all very obvious, and 
oughtn't to need putting down in black and white for intelligent 
folk to read. But you have only to turn to an album of the 
average cyclist's tour snaps to see the justification. The pastime 
of cycling seems to engender carelessness and an unreasoning 

haste in the bosoms of its devotees. Look- 

ee ing through such an album as I mean, I 

D») Be shave over and over again come across road 

si pictures which would have been really 

pictorial if the camera user had only 

had the patience to linger a few minutes 

longer till a suitable figure hove in sight to 

make a useful spot in the composition. 

But he hasn't had patience. He has 

merely skipped off his machine, unslung 

his black box, pressed the button, and was 

off again pedalling within as many 
seconds as this has taken to write. 


“ Hardly Worth the Fag."—Now I maintain that if a plate 
was worth exposing, it was worth expending a few minutes' 
trouble upon. I can remember a snap in which I could see a 
splendid, picturesque figure of a countrywoman carrying two 
baskets, approaching in the distance. She was perhaps a 
hundred yards away, and only with a magnifying glass could 
one distinguish her appearance. If only that photographer had 
stopped with his camera till she had come into proper range, 
he'd have got a gem. But no; he was in too much hurry. And 
now, I hear, he hardly ever uses his camera, because his results 
were ‘‘so disappointing" and “hardly worth the fag." 


False Economy.—They weren't worth the fag. That is per- 
fectly true, and I am not sorry he has recognised the fact. 
Photography of that sort isn't worth doing. You don't really 
get even common mementoes of what 
you have seen. Roads, for example, 
don't look to the eye like bare white 
triangles reared on end. They 
mean more to the brain, at any rate, 
and the eye reads more into them 
than that. So if you want to get 
even a plain memento snap of a road 
Scene, you must use your camera 
intelligently. Much more so, if you 
cherish pictorial ambitions. Having 
put yourself to the trouble of carry- 
ing two or three pounds’ weight of 
camera with you, it is bad economy to decline to put yourself to 
the trouble of employing it in such a way that it was a paying 
investment to bring it at all. Take your time over your snaps 
—whether road scenes or otherwise—or else leave your camera 
at home. 


— e 


Bedford Camera Club.—The hon. treasurer presented a very 
satisfactory balance-sheet at the annual general meeting. Mer. 
W. Deane was elected president for the ensuing year, and the 
duties of hon. secretary were undertaken by Mr. P. C. Penney, 
64, Harpur Street, Bedford, and all communications should be 
addressed to him. It was decided to hold an open exhibition in 
the autumn, with the same arrangements for free forwarding of 


exhibits from the Cambridge Exhibition as last year. Efforts 
will also be made to make similar arrangements with a third 
exhibition in the district. 

Cambridge Church of England Young Men's Society.—A camera 
club in connection with the above has been formed, of which 
Mr. C. A. Coles, 11, Collier Road, Cambridge, has been 
appointed hon. secretary. 
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THE PHOTOGR.APHY OF THE 'SIXTIES. 


A Demonstration of Dry Collodion. 


Oh a Tuesday night forty-five years ago Mr. William 
England read a paper before the Photographic Society 
ot London on “Major Russell’s Tannin Process," which Mr. 
England at that time considered to be the best of the dry 
processes. Curiously enough, the Royal Photographic Society 
found itself witnessing a demonstration by Mr. J. Watson of 
the same process the other evening. The society has lately 
been recalling the days of Daguerre and Fox Talbot, principally 
on account of the historical interest involved, but possibly also 
because, through contemplating the difficulties of the photo- 
graphic pioneers, the photographer of to-day may be reduced to 
a decently humble and grateful frame of mind. On several 
evenings lately, when the electric light has been switched off and 
the red lamp illumines a table filled with cumbrous cameras, 
old-fashioned dipping baths and other unwieldy apparatus, 
one imagines that one has strayed by mistake into a mid- 
Victorian photographic workshop. 

If there is one of these obsolete processes which is more 
“dead” than another, it is the Dry Collodion Plate Process, 
with preservatives. It takes us back to the ‘grocery period” 
of photography. Attempts were made at that time to find a 
substance, the solution of which applied to a collodion plate 
would keep it in a moist condition. In the 'sixties the collodion 
dry plate was the philosopher's stone, and the grocer's shop 
was ransacked for suitable preservatives. Preservatives, accord- 
ing to Sir William Abney, must have three essentials. They 
must be iodine or bromine absorbents, be capable of filling up 
the minute pores of the collodion, and act as a preservative 
- varnish against atmospheric influences. The list of substances 
employed for this purpose makes quaint reading. It includes 
tea, coffee, sugar, honey, raisins, glycerine, malt, beer, and 
sherry. Sherry was an especial favourite, so much so that a 
photographic editor in 1862 had to warn a correspondent against 
its use on the ground that it was bad for the head! 

The mode of work in dry collodion is the same as in wet 
collodion up to a certain point, but instead of exposing the 
plate in the camera the tannin or other solution is applied to 
its sensitive surface, and this when the fim has dried will 


++ 


" WATALU" 


HERE does not seem to be much in the working instructions 
of the " Watalu" plates to call for the publication of a 
special pamphlet of directions. A little rocking in water, and 
then a little hypo, and that is about all. Messrs. Wellington and 
Ward, however, have sent out an excellently printed booklet of 
“ Notes on the '*Watalu' Self-Developing Plates," which we 
admit, ¿o have read with interest. A striking example of photo- 
graphy with a * Watalu?' plate with a perfect immunity from 
halation is given, and this virtue of the ‘“‘ Watalu”’ plate is 
dilated upon. After giving particulars of development with 
water, we read as follows: 
Owing to the very great latitude of these plates, under or 
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Harrod's, Limited, Brompton Road, London, the well-known 
stores of such high repute, are issuing an excellently appointed 
and very comprehensive illustrated catalogue of photographic 
apparatus, appliances, and materials. Glancing through its roo 
pages we can detect no omission, despite the almost infinite 
variety of the photographer's needs, whilst just sufficient descrip- 
tive matter is included. j 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The usual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding Preferred stock, and of 24 per 
cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the 
outstanding Common Stock, have been declared by the Fast- 
man Kodak Company of New Jersey, payable on July 1, to 
stockholders of record on the 31st May, 1907. 

The Warrington Society's Exhibition this vear will be con- 
fined to members, and will be held in the autumn. A president's 
competition will also be run, in which the president, Mr. F. 
G. Taylor, offers a prize for the best landscape print sub- 
mitted. Photographers in the district not already members 
should apply to the hon. secretary, 13, Chester Road, for par- 
ticulars and advantages of membership. 

“ Bishop's," the drug store and popular chemists at 266, Hollo- 
way Road, London, N., send us a copy of the illustrated price 
list of photographic supplies, which includes numerous novelties. 
It may be had on application to the above address. 


By Our Own SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


preserve its sensitiveness for an indefinite period. The diversity 
of substances used as preservatives has been responsible for 
the numter of bve-processes which have been gathered together 
under the name of dry collodion. Notable among these was 
the Fothergill process, the collodio-albumen process, and the 
albumen-beer process, which was introduced by Sir William 
Abney. There were also ccffee and tea processes. 

The process demonstrated by Mr. Watson was as follows :— 
He coated the glass plate with collodion, and then placed it in 
a bath of silver, consisting of 36 grains per ounce, and faintly 
acid with acetic acid. The plate being sensitised was washed 
with distilled water containing a little acetic acid, and then 
subjected to a further washing with water only. It was then 
transferred to a dish containing a haloid salt, preferably 
potassium bromide, and afterwards drained in a tray contain- 
ing plain water. There is great latitude in the strength of the 
preservative. It may be anything between two grains to the 
ounce and thirty grains to the ounce, according to the result 
desired. The stronger the preservative the richer the colour, 
and the greater the contrast in the deposit. The preservative 
may be left on the plate or it may be washed off. In any case, 
the solution should be well filtered when it is applied to the 
plate. The plate is then drained and dried. 

The exposure is reckoned to be from fifteen to twenty times 
that of a gelatine plate of medium rapidity. This only applies, 
however, when alkaline developer is used. With acid develop- 
ment the time is at least five times longer. Mr. Watson exposed 
a plate on a bust for three-quarters of an hour, and developed 
with pyro. The result was fairly satisfactory. 

Mr. Watson thinks it a pitv that a process of this nature, 
which is capable of giving either vigorous or delicate results, 
according to the will of the worker, should remain in oblivion. 
He believes that there are possibilities in the process, and that 
it would repay one who wishes to experiment with obsolete 
processes. Of course, the question of time presents a difficulty. 
One could develop a dozen negatives from gelatine bromide 
exposures in as many minutes as he would require hours in the 
tannin process. 


PAMPHLET. 


over-exposure is well nigh impossible, provided it is within 
reasonable limits. In the case of gross under-exposure, add 
from three to four times the original quantity of water, raise the 
temperature of the same to 7o deg. Fahr., and increase the time 
of development to fifteen minutes. This will bring out all pos- 
sible detail, and an otherwise useless negative will be rendered 
fit for printing purposes. 

For over-exposure prolong development. A dense negative 
will be the result, but of equal density and good printing 
quality, but, as before mentioned, owing to the great latitude 
possessed by these plates, provided exposure is anywhere near 
correct, a good negative will be the result. 


~~ oM 


Spring Sale of Bargains.—Messrs. J. J. Griffin and Sons, 
Kingsway, London, W.C., have a spring sale from May 1 to 31, at 
which, it appears, some remarkable bargains may be met. For 
instance, the No. 1 Cyko hand camera, an excellent and practical 
little instrument, selling ordinarily for 32s. 6d., is being offered 
at 8s. od., but there is only a limited number. Quite a number 
of items are being offered at less than half price, including fold- 
ing pocket Poco camera, lens, and Unicum shutter complete, 
davlight enlarger, half-plate to 15 by 12 mounts, P.O.P. cards, 
etc. 


* The Expert" is the title of a new weekly art journal an- 
nounced as to be published shortly. It is to be a newspaper for 
collectors and connoisseurs, and will be illustrated. Although 
the list of subjects to be treated includes such varied items as 
coins, stamps, needlework, as well as painting, water-colour, 
and etchings, photography is not mentioned. The price will be 
threepence, and anyone sendiag rss. as the subscription for one 
year will receive as a bonus a portfolio containing four litho- 
graphs by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, R.A. The offices are at 1, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadily, London, W. 


Wandsworth Camera Club.—The arrangements for the summer 
outings are now completed, and the hon. secretary of the club, 
Mr. A. E. Slocombe, 58, Swaffield Road, Wandsworth, will be 
pleased to hear from any photographers who would like to join 
them. 
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HAND CAMERA 
NO TES.—no. vi. 


Bv W. 
SUBTERFUGE.— Some years ago 
article which appeared in this journal, on 
the Cornish fishing town of St. Ives, in 
describing different ways of avoiding the 
too evident curiosity of children while one is engaged 
photographing street subjects, it was mentioned that 
to make a parade of a sketch-book or block in place of 
the camera had proved a very effective remedy. Some 
time after that article had appeared, I was taken to 
task over that part of it which dealt with the attempt 
to get rid of unrequired attentions by means above 
mentioned, and in the article more fullv described. I 
admit it mav appear too simple to strike a busy man 
about town as being likely to deceive even those of the 
most childlike simplicity, yet as an actual fact that 
device of pretending to sketch in place of photograph- 
ing has, on many occasions, allowed troublesome 
subjects to be caught without showing any signs of 
concern, or undue interest being taken in other than 
the occupations they, the models, were at the moment 
engaged upon. 
Such an instance is shewn in the illustration, the old 
dame sweeping down the front steps to her cottage; it 
was a subject which, during certain hours of the day, 


THOMAS. 
in an 
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presented the most charming 
colour schemes imaginable; part 
in sunlight and part in purple 
shade, the washed stone walls, 
and green painted doorways and 
windows, were wondrously 
attractive to a painter; while 
photographing the figure life, 


which continually was to be 
studied, proved equally interesting; 


but, the moment studying it from a 
distance was replaced by. attempts 
at camera record making from a closer 
position, then the figures disappeared 
with alarming rapidity. This occurred 
not once or twice, but each time our 
camera appeared on the scene; being particularly 
desirous of obtaining a series of these figure subjects, 
as studies for after consideration, this excessive shy- 
ness exhibited by the good people was the more regret- 
table; vet the instant I took back my camera and re- 
appeared with sketch-book, thev simply took no further 
notice, and went on with work or gossip as happened 
to be for the moment engaging their attention. 

Once this fact was noticed it was a simple enough 
matter to adapt oneself to circumstances, and, while 
continuing to do some pencil sketchesand filling in colour 
notes, to work the camera whenever grouping or a 
single figure seemed to pose in a useful manner; quite 
eight or ten photographs were obtained in this way 
without the people being aware that they were being 
done, and this without causing the least trouble, so 
long as they imagined it was commonplace sketch- 
ing we were occupied with, rather than using, to them, 
the more mysterious little black box; or perhaps it may 
have been a fear, that if photographed they would later 
appear in the village shop window in the form of 
pictorial postcards. Whatever may have been their 
reason, the fact remains, thev caused me some amount 
ot trouble, until the camera appeared overpowered by a 
sketch-block, then all proved plain sailing. 

The little inset photograph will show exactly a con- 
venient way of holding a camera under such circum- 
stances as need subterfuge being emploved when deal- 
ing with shy or troublesome models. 


PAINTER AND PHOTOGRAPHER. 


T the foot of a quaint ruin perched on the brow of a 
Yorkshire hill we were sitting; the day had been warm, 
the climb a sad trial, but before us lay a widespreading land- 
scape, far-away hills cut the skyline, to right and left ran 
valley and glen, here a patch richly wooded, there a strip of 
wild moorland that later would shimmer and blaze with rich 
autumn tints—red, amber, and gold—the delightful opportunity 
of painter, but sore trial to simple wielder of a camera. 
Day is rapidly fleeting ; among the bracken and rough herbage 
a few sheep are feeding, distant forms melt into tender indis- 
tinctness, above a softly setting sun droops toward the horizon ; 
rapidly the painter's brush is plied, till the sketch is finished ; 
passed from painter to photographer, who has come out to-dav 
unshackled with tools of his craft, come out. to look on the 
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sunlit landscape, to study and store impressions perchance to 
recall them later, and it may be attempt a reproduction. 

Back from sketch to landscape, nature back to drawing, 
passes the eye; how different the rendering, yet how similar in 
parts to some monochrome efforts we have seen done by photo- 
graphy. Then we fall to discussing the progress and possi- 
bilities of photography as a means of expression, of its short- 
comings, its restrictions, its past and future; talk of the legiti- 
macy of altering negatives, prints, and so on; then the painter 
tells me abd Hal aoe productions as done by artists are truly 
works of art, for the camera has little to do with it, but so- 
called photography, with everything hard, biting, and keen- 
edged, is, well, just photography, but the possibility of artisti- 
cally done photography is practically unlimited. Then we drift 
to the oft-debated question whether this new means of expres- 
sion is of any assistance to painters. '' Yes," to a limited 
extent, admits this sturdy wielder of the brush and mahl-stick ; 
the usefulness of photography to a landscape painter would lie 
mainly in giving him masses of tree or cloud form, in that way 
it can be of great value, but—photographic detail would not be 
of the slightest use. 

Softly the light is fading as we prepare to tramp homewards ; 
pipes are relit, and ere we reluctantly leave our resting- 
place, cast a last glance across to where the river deep down 
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in the valley is glinting rose-hued under the light of a far set 
sun. 

Whether photography at its best be accepted as art or no is 
of little moment to actual workers, however interesting a ques- 
tion it may be to discuss at society meetings or to fill news- 
paper pages with in dull times. 

It is, however, suggestive to note the tolerant views now held 
with regard to it as a medium of expression by really capable 
artists, whose work has gained acceptance, and given them an 
acknowledged position in the art world; they may not, and 
rightly so, accept photography as an equally responsive medium 
as brush or pencil, yet they are quick in response to work done 
by photographers possessed of some feeling for nature's beauty, 
and who express that feeling in artistic manner. 

It is the third and fourth rate men among both painters and 
photographers who are most intolerant on the one hand, and 
unduly insistent on the other. 

Photography in connection with art will work out its own 
salvation in due order of time, but it can never come inside the 
mystic circle by mere shrieks and hysterical claims made on 
its behalf; when it justifies its acceptance by those capable of 
judging, then there will be no need to fear its successful entry, 
welcomed as all good and true things are finally bound to be 
when their time of trial has passed. W. THOMAS. 
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SOME USEFUL DARK-ROOM 
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HINTS. 


By A. LOCKETT. 


HE following miscellaneous notes deal with various 

means and methods whereby the comfort and practical 

utility of the dark-room —or, as the photographic purist 
would say, the developing-chamber—may be effectively and 
inexpensively added to. 


Rendering Bottles Air-tight.—Corked bottles containing 
chemicals or solutions may be hermetically sealed by the 


Push the cork tightly in, 
light the candle, and hold it pointing downwards at a slight 
angle until the melted wax begins to drop on the cork (see 


aid of an ordinary wax-candle. 


fig. 1). Move the candle round in order to distribute the 
wax all over the top of the cork and round the mouth of the 
bottle. Then lower the candle so that the flame itself nearly 
touches the wax (see fig. 2), move it in a circular direction 
to evenlv fuse thc latter, so that it all runs together, and the 
sealing is completed. ‘lhis only takes a few seconds to do, 
and is an effective protection from the atmosphere. 


Preventing Oxidation of Solutions. -- Any solutidn which 
does not fill the bottle is, if oxidisable, liable to oxidation 
from contact with the air which has entered in place of what 
has been poured out. The old idea of keeping a stock of 


small glass marbles, and introducing a sufficient number of 
these into the bottle to bring the solution up to the neck 
cach time any is taken away. is thoroughlv effective. But 
note that the marbles are plain glass—not coloured glass, 
stone, or composition. Also, well wash the marbles before 
using them for different solutions. A fairly obvious 
warning is not to shake bottles containing marbles, or a 
breakage will probably occur. 


Drying Enlargements and Prints.--From any dealer in 
clothes-wringers and laundry utensils may be obtained a 
simple accessory, primarilv intended for drying linen, but 
which is just the thing for pinning-up a number of enlarge- 
ments or prints to dry. It consists of eight or more narrow 
wooden bars or rods, attached by one end to a metal bracket 
which can be fastened to the wall, as illustrated by fig. 3. 
These bars, which are each about 1 ft. 6 in. or 2 ft. long, 
can be spread out radially from the wall, after the fashion of 
a fan, and, while taking up very little room, will accommo- 
date quite a quantity of prints or enlargements. When not in 
use, the bars fold up flat against the wall, as shown by 
fig. 4. The appliance is known as a set of “drying bars,” 
and is sold from eightpence upwards. 


Inexpensive Window Blocking.- Sometimes a room with 
several windows has to be used for a dark-room, thus 
necessitating the employment of temporary frames to block 
out the light. Quite the cheapest way of doing this is to 
buy a number of blind laths, z.e., the thin wooden rods 
inserted at the bottom of window-blinds. The flat kind, not 
the tapering, should be obtained. Four of these will be 
required for each window. From wood 1 in. thick cut a 
number of blocks 2 ins. square, four being necessary for 
one frame. Cut the laths to the correct size, so that the 
frame will fit closely inside the beading of the window 
sashes, and fasten them together at the corners by small 
French nails driven through the wooden blocks, as shown 
by fig. 5. A quire of orange or ruby paper (od. per quire) is 
procured from the photographic dealer, and this is pasted on 
the frames, turning it over at the sides. A double thickness 
is necessary to safely exclude a strong light. A quire of 
paper will cover three or four fairly large frames. Greater 
care is, of coursc, necessary in putting up and taking down 
the frames to avoid breaking the paper. than would be the 
case if cloth or fabric were used. The initial cheapness and 
ease with which a large expanse of glass can be blocked out 
is, however, a recommendation, and with fair handling the 
arrangement will last a long time. The wooden frames will 
be found remarkably light and strong. and at anv time the 
paper can be removed, repaired, or replaced with cloth if 
desired. 


—————9 9€ 


ENLARGEMENTS FROM STAMP 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SiR,—I thought it might be interesting to some of my fellow 
amateur photographers to know how to take enlarged copies 
from stamp photographs, or a little larger, to completely fill a 
quarter-plate negative, with little or no expense. All the 
apparatus necessary is an ordinary magnifying glass and a 
camera. First of all I pin the photograph upside down ona 
board or book, so that it stands parallel with plate and lens ; then 
rack camera out to full extent, and prop magni'ving glass so that 
the centre is on a line with centre of lens. Great care must be 
taken in focussing, as a trifle makes a big difference. Accom- 
panying sketch will perhaps illustrate this better than words. 
Personally, I use a 16 c.-p. electric lamp, with a shell shade to 
reflect light, which must come from behind lens, or there is a 
possibility of fogging negative. Enclosed photograph was 
taken on an Imperial Sovereign plate, F/8, 80 secs. exposure, the 
original being a little (not much) larger than a stamp.— Yours, 
etc., RowNALD Hirst. 

Leeds. 


[The photograph sent measures 4 by 3, and possesses very fair 
definition.— Ep. A. P.] 


A, camera; B, magnifying glass; C, box to make : 
centre of magnifying glass on a line with centre of lens; 
D, board on which to fix photograph ;/E;' electric light. 
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DISMISSED. Reproduced from an oil print by Hilda Stevenson. 
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THE EVENING or His Days. Reproduced from an oil print by Hilda Stevenson. 
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OIL PIGMENT PRINTING UP TO 


A NOTE BY G. E. H. RAWLINS. 


T is but in the nature of things that a process 
at the time of its first publication should be some- 
what imperfect and capable of considerable im- 
provement, and it is not, therefore, remarkable 

that the oil process, of which a lengthy account appeared 
in these pages so far back as October 18, 1904, has 
undergone important changes both in the materials 
employed and in the manner of using them. The 
process being primarily introduced, as it was, entirelv 
with a view to placing a flexible but sturdy means of 
expression in the hands of photographers whose artistic 
sensibilities revolted against the harsh mechanical 
qualities of the common printing processes, it may at 
first sight seem parodoxical that in order to obtain the 
greatest liberty of action it is necessary to use materials 
possessing certain very definite properties, modification 
of which is only permissible within extremely narrow 
limits. It is, therefore, greatly to the advantage of the 
pictorial worker that he should be relieved of the irk- 
some uncertainties of experimentally arriving at the 
properties required, even if his patience and persever- 
ance are sufficient to ensure his ultimate success, and 
he will be glad to know that he can now purchase the 
few simple materials required for the making of prints 
in this most responsive of all printing processes; and 
prints he wants to make— not experiments. These, 
indeed, have been my task during a large part of the 
past four years, and it is the result of this work which 
is now in the hands of Messrs. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., 
of Kingsway, W.C. 

A very slight knowledge of oil-printing is enough to 
convince anyone that it is absolutely unique among 
photographic processes in nearly every important 
particular, Thus the characteristics include high 
sensitiveness, visible image in printing, and utmost 
simplicity of manipulation ; but, far more important 
than these, we have the power of gradually building up 
the picture, adding more pigment here, or removing it 
there, as the eye may dictate, but without the necessity 
of resorting to unphotographic methods—namely, those 
of painting and drawing—although at the same time no 
process lends itself more readilv to the introduction of 
such aids to effect. 

The paper is sold in an insensitive condition, and will, 
of course, keep indefinitelv. It has a delicate matt 
surface, and the old dodge of biting a coraer between 
the teeth will reveal the prepared side should any diffi- 
culty be experienced at first in distinguishing it. To 
prepare it for use it is treated with a half-saturated 
solution of potassium bichromate and dried. Printing 
by daylight in the usual way will now give an image 
which is easilv visible, though not of full strength. 
Platinotype workers and those who have used ozotvpe 
will at once recognise the proper degree of printing , but 
others will have. no difficultv in this respect if printing 
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be stopped before clouds or similar light details begin 
to show. Next, the prints are washed to remove al! 
traces of bichromate, and at the same time to thoroughly 
saturate the gelatinous coating with water; and in order 
to maintain it in this condition the pigmenting operation 
is best effected with the print lying upon a pad of 
wet blotting paper, supported on a sheet of glass. All 
surface water must now be removed from the blank 
print, but to avoid extracting moisture from the gelatine 
a soft sponge, or rag, squeezed out of clean water, 
should be used. 
PIGMENTING. 

At this point we reach the most important part of the 
proceedings, for it is in the application of the pigment 
that the process becomes plastic, and the picture evolves 
as we may command it. The pigment of which it will 
consist is a verv carefully adjusted oil paint, quite 
different from the variety used by painters, and in order 
to apply it a small quantity (about the size of a match- 
head) must be carefullv spread, very thinly, on a piece 
of glass, and one of the special brushes lightly charged 
by gently dabbing upon it. On applying this to the 
blank print some of the pigment will be transferred, and 
the picture will begin to appear. Gently it comes, the 
shadows drawing to themselves each its proportion of 
the colour ; but one perhaps comes forward too much, 
showing brighter than the impression the scene itself 
left upon the mind. A little extra pigment on the brush, 
a persuasive touch, and down it goes to the exact value 
we desire. Or, again, the negative gives us a tame, sad 
passage where we saw all bright and silvery—a quick 
turn of the brush, a sort of flicking action, and it shines 
out full of brilliance. In fact, whatever effect we feel to 
be desirable is readily within the reach of a mere modi- 
fication in the handling or manipulation of the brush. 

From the first the process is an encouraging one 
because it is almost impossible to avoid getting a 
promising result immediatelv, although, of course, the 
beginner 1s liable to make mistakes which may lead him 
astray. Thus he will often use too much pigment in 
the hope of getting the picture out more quickly, but 
the result will only be to clog both the brush and the 
print with a shapeless and dirty mass, the removal of 
which will give unnecessary trouble. He will, how- 
ever, soon learn what to avoid; and no matter what 
mistakes he may make, he has the consolation of know- 
ing that he can, with a wet brush, take off all or any 
part of the pigment and start all over again on the same 
print! And this unique characteristic of the oil process 
is perhaps at the same time the most desirable, the most 
comforting and the most sensational. 

Those who are about to take up the process will find 
full working details provided with the materials supplied 
by Messrs. Griffin and Sons; but further minutiz also 
appear in the ‘‘ Year Book of Photography ” for 1906-7. 
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HE production of a photographic book-plate affords 
worthy employment for any photographer who is 
wiling to devote his attention to an application of 
photography at once useful and artistic. There is so much 
scope for individual treatment and pictorial effect in the 
production of an * Ex Libris" design solely by photographic 
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bOOK PLATE 


By ERNEST W. JACHSON, 


A glance through a collection of modern “ Ex Libris” 
designs shows us that many of the features frequently 
adopted by their originators can well be realised by photo- 
graphic means alone. Not that we recommend copying 
any designer’s particular style or manner, but it is allowable, 
doubtless, to study the best examples as a source of inspira- 
tion. Before commencing operations we should have some 
definite idea as to the form our composition is to take, as 
book-plates may be designed in various styles, such as 
armorial, portrait, and purely pictorial, and these distinct 
varieties may also, to some extent, be combined in one 
design. Certain features, however, are always introduced. 
The owner's name, for instance, should appear prominently 
in legible form, either in the form of an ingeniouslv 


means that one is surprised that more photographers have 
not adopted this plan of making their own book- 
plates, instead of going to the expense of having one 
designed for them by a professional artist. 

Perhaps, by way of preliminarv. a few words on what a 


book-plate really is will not be without interest to the reader. 
A book-plate, then, is nothing more or less than a pictorial 
label to be affixed in a book as a mark of ownership. It is 
supposed to have originated in the coat of arms. Most 
photographers have their collection of books, and to place a 
book-plate prominently on the inside of the cover of each 
volume is probably the best means we can adopt to ensure 
its safe return after letting it out on loan. 


Fig. 2. 


arranged monogram, or in full in the ordinary manner. In 
the accompanying example of a photographic book.plate 
(fig. 1), it 1s obviously intended to place the owner's name 
or monogram within the ornamental shield seen at the top 
left-hand side, whilst in fig. 2 the name would be printed 
on the scroll underneath the photography The words, “Ex 
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Libris " (meaning, from among the books of), also generally 
appear in some part of the composition. A motto or 
quotation from a favourite poet or author is used bv some 
designers. and forms a prctext for the introduction of further 
decorative scrolls or ribbons. 

Whilst a book-plate need not necessarilv be a sort of 
pictorial summary of its owner's pursuits and fads, it usually 
rcHects in some degree his personality. Appropriately 
enough, there is generally some reference to literature in 
the composition of a book-plate design, instanced by the 
introduction of books. writing materials. a lamp or candle- 
stick, and such articles afford good material on which the 
photographer may exercise his skill in grouping and lighting. 
A photographer fond of music could use, with good effect. 
many musical instruments of graceful form; an artist, his 
palette; fig. 2 suggests other interesting materials, for 
example. I have seen even chemical apparatus introduced 
into a book-plate design, with striking pictorial results. 
Sometimes objects bearing a punning reference to the 
owners name are introduced. The portrait. book-plate. 
having for its subject a photograph of the owner sitting at 
a table reading, with a bookcase for a background, is a 
“motif” that appeals to some designers. 

It will be scen by the accompanying examples that the 
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pictorial book-plate follows a good deal on the lines of the 
ordinary still-life photograph, and presents no great difh- 
culties, as the effect to be aimed at in composing the 
subject is more that of a design than a picture in the ordinary 
sense of the word, it is advisable that the production should 
possess à certain amount of decorative quality. In most 
Cases, too, it seems necessary to surround the photograph 
with a border of a quiet, conventional character, to give a 
finish to the whole. Asa rule, it is best to place all lettering 
in position before the photograph is made, in preference to 
executing same on the photographic print. This will ensure 
greater neatness bv the process of reduction, and enables one 
to try the effect of various positions before an exposure is 
made. In the case of the words, “Ex Libris.” on the book 
in fig. 1, it would be very difficult to get the lettering in 
quite correct perspective otherwise than bv printing the 
words on the book itself. The composition having been 
arranged to the best of our abilitv, a negative can be made 
any size isay 25 in. by 34 in.) and from this negative a 
number of copies can be printed off in some permanent 
process such as platinotype, or, if preferred. the design may 
be sent to a process block maker, who would also probably 
supply the number of impressions required in half-tone 
reproductions. 
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Illustrations reproduced at half-scace. 


HE great drawback to the majority of 
postcards is their want of artistic concen- 
tration. About an inch may be good and 

pictorial, but this is so smothered in featureless 
extraneous matter that the result is far from 
being as good as it ought to be. A good many 
workers are beginning to realise this, and by 
enlarging on bromide cards with a lantern have 
managed to enlarge the good points and prune 
down those of little interest. 

But at the present time of year no one wants 
to be shut up in a dark-room for long. 
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This, unfortunately, is necessary 
where bromide work and enlarg- 
ing are concerned. It is far more 
pleasant to have the negative and 
card printing in the sun, whilst 
the photographer sits in the shade 
and tries to keep cool. This is 
one of the things which can be 
done when using P.O.P. or one 
of its many varieties. 

There is little difficulty in the 
matter, at least to any photo- 
grapher who knows the A BC of 
work. A positive plate is made 
by placing the negative in contact 
with an ordinary dry plate in a 
printing frame—in short, treating 
it like a lantern slide. The 
positive made, an enlarged picture 
from it is projected on the screen 
of the enlarging easel. The best 
bit, or bits, are printed on a sheet 
of thin, smooth bromide paper, 
forming suitable negatives the 
size of a postcard. The enlarger 
used may be a lanterh, but for 
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summer work the old-fashioned way of darken- 
ing a room and placing the plate in the window 
shutter is cooler. Any handbook will give full 
details of the process to be followed, so the 
subject need not be dwelt on here. | 

The great thing to note is that when enlarg- 
ing from a positive the picture must show | 
reversed on the screen. If it looks right way 
up and correct, as in ordinary enlarging, then | 
it is wrong for the work in hand. So the detail, | 
which is to come out on the right hand in the 
finished print, must show on the left hand on 
the screen. | 

My own experience is that pyro-soda is best | 
for the developer of a paper negative. The |. 
ordinary metol-hydroquinone does not give | 
the density so well. Every worker knows that 
the reason that pyro is barred for bromide 
print work is that its tendency to stain would 
not improve the picture. But this very stain is a help 
to an enlarged negative, especially if the original plate 
had a tendency to be weak and thin. A great improve- 
ment can be made by printing the positive plate 
with care, so that the requisite density can be 
supplied; and the same process can be carried 
still further in the paper negative, so that a bright, 
strong point can be had from one which in the 
original state, either from over-exposure or some other 
cause, is a mere ghost. 

When the enlarged negative is printed out, it should 
be nearly half-plate size, so as to allow of final adjust- 
ment of the strawboard card holder, which plays an 
important part in this plan of producing postcards. 

A half-plate bit of the thin stuff which is used in pack- 
ing bromide paper is laid down on a sheet of glass, and 
in the centre a space is cut out with a sharp knife, in 
which a postcard will just fit comfortably, without either 
shifting about or bending. The bit of strawboard 
which has been cut out should not be thrown away, as 
it has an important duty to perform. A tiny shaving 
must be taken off all round, so that it will fit easily into 
the aperture. 

The next thing is to mask the edges of the opening. 
The object of this is to run a white line some quarter of 
an inch, more or less, round the edge of the card. Some 
strips of black lantern slide binding are taken and well 
soaked in hot water, so that they may adhere firmly. 
They should then be fitted accurately all round the 
edges of the opening on the loseer side of the straw- 
board mask, and in contact with the glass front of the 
printing frame. This being done, an enlarged paper 
negative is taken and placed on the glass, under the 
strawboard mount, with the printed side facing up- 
ward; the blank white paper being all that showsin front. 

The negative should be shifted backwards and for- 
wards so that the best part is enclosed in the postcard 
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It is not enough to look at the print as it lies 
face upwards in the frame, it must be held up to the 
light, and looked through from the front, through the 
blank white paper. 

When the picture is finally arranged it should be 
attached to the front of the strawboard frame—between 
it and the facing glass—with small strips of lantern 
binding. This must be kept well clear of the printing 
part of the negative, or there will be white marks show- 
ing through on the card and spoiling it. 

The position of things is thus :—(1) A sheet of bare 
glass, in a half-plate printing frame; (2) paper negative, 
with blank paper side to the glass; (3) the strawboard 
card-holder; (4) the small bit of strawboard cut out of 
the mask. This is placed on the back of the postcard 
as it lies in the recess. The usual packing is placed over 
it, and the back of the frame is fixed down in the usual 
way. The reason for the little piece of board is that the 
card lies in a recess, and were the loose bit not fitted so 
as to place direct pressure on it, all the packing that 
the frame would hold would not pyt enough pressure 
on the proper place. 

By this plan cards can be printed with the greatest 
ease and with a decided improvement so far as artistic 
feeling is concerned. At the present time of year, 
bazaars are happening every day, and few things sell 
better than good local photographs. But all that are 
sent should be registered as copyright. If not, there 
is great danger that some pushing person may purchase 
a card, and coolly reproduce it without the worker 
having the power to do anything. ‘he rage for post- 
cards has caused a great deal of unpleasantness in this 
way. There is no need to blazon a large ‘‘ copyright "' 
on the card. What is best is to arrange some private 
mark in a part of the picture which is essential, register 
the design, and if pirated, raise every power to punish 
the offender, so that he shall do so no more. 


The Glasgow Photographic Art Circle.—A meeting of the prin- 
cipal pictorial photographers of Glasgow and district was held in 
the rooms of the Glasgow Southern Photographic Association on 
April 26th, when they decided to associate themselves together 
under the name of “The Glasgow Photographic Art Circle" 
(president, Mr. R. Burnie), the object of the circle being the pro- 
motion of the artistic side of photography amongst its members 
by the means of monthly lectures, discussions, etc. ; also by the 
circulation of a portfolio. The meetings will be held on the 
first Monday of each month, from September to April, and an 
annual excursion will be held in the autumn. The membership 
will be limited, and pictorialists who would like to join should 


make application at once to the hon. secretary, W. S. Crocket, 
101, Main Street, Tollcross, Glasgow. 


Combined Outing of the London Photographic Societies. —The 
South London Photographic Society are this year taking the 
lead in the annual outing. The date fixed is June 8. Train will 
be taken to Claygate Station, proceeding thence to Oxshott and 
Esher, where tea will be served, finishing up with a concert and 
conversazione. It is hoped that all the London societies will 
be represented, and as many members as possible attend, so as 
to make the function a success. All information may be had of 
the secretaries of the various societies, and further particulars 
will be announced in due course. 
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s R. GOTCH'S early promise is not fulfilled by 
his stiff and leaden-hued ‘ Golden Youth,’ ”’ 
writes Mr. Konody in the Academy supple- 
ment of the Observer ; and in these few 

words dismisses one of the most original, and enter- 

prising, and interesting pictures of this year's Academy. 

I acknowledge that the term ''leaden-hued ” is not 
altogether undeserved, for the distance in '' Golden 
Youth " suffers from the modern fault of chalkiness, 
and the shadows in the shade lack clearness and trans- 
parency ; but the figures in the sunshine are handled 
with such truth and brilliancy that I found myself 
unconsciously looking round to see if the sunshine had 
not stolen through some uncurtained window in the 
gallery, and was lighting up the picture. 

The subject of this picture is the commencement of 
what will presently become a children's torchlight pro- 
cession, and part of the procession is in the shade of 
the trees, and part is bathed in the most luminous, 
glorious evening sunshine ; and if we would learn how 
to handle a most picturesque kind of sunshine, in an 
extremely convincing manner, this picture will repay a 
careful study. 

The sun is nearly setting, and it is setting almost 
behind us as we inspect the picture, casting the 
lengthened shadows of the children away from us, 
along the ground, and up the row of spectators behind : 
a most unusual, and, in this case, a most successful 
lighting. The two children who lead the procession are 
partly in the sunshine, and partly in the shade ; and we 
should take note of the treatment of shadows which lie 
in the folds of their muslin frocks—for this is no studio 
picture, but a picture painted in the open air. If 
these frocks had been of thick material, the shadow 
folds in the sunshine would have appeared darker than 
those in the shade; but the sunshine has pierced 
through the thin muslin, filling the folds with light, 
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and it is only where the dresses enter the shade that the 
fabric has sufficient light-stopping power to make dark 
shadows in the folds. And next we should note what 
clear and virile drawing this kind of lighting gives, 
almost as clear and virile as the drawing of Botticelli. 
And we should notice where, and how, these shadows 
fall, comparing their intensity in shade and sunshine ; 
and we should notice particularly the drawing and 
detail in the hand and tambourine of one of the girls, 
which has come into a patch of sunshine, and contrast it 
with the rest of the tambourines. This particular 
lighting, with the setting sun almost behind the camera, 
should prove quite within the capabilities of photo- 
graphy, and, provided a suitable subject were chosen, 
might prove extremely attractive ; anyhow, it would 
make a most interesting study. 

Mr. Konody calls this picture ''stiff "! The two 
leading children are stiff, with precisely the stiffness 
that would be seen in real girls of eleven, who had 
been taught to point their toes and walk in a procession. 
The little girl of thirteen, dancing alone, has exactly 
the pose of a girl of thirteen who had been trained to 
dance a pas de seul ; and the stiffness of the dancing 
girls behind is the stiffness of girls of eighteen who 
have been trained to do step-dancing, but lack the 
perfect training of professional dancers. Again, the 
expression of the various forms of self-consciousness, 
at the various ages of childhood and maidenhood, 
shows a knowledge and study that is altogether out of 
the common. As an effect, the small girl looking on, 
with face and figure wrapped in admiration, totally 
oblivious to self, totally absorbed in the smartly-dressed 
children of the procession, is a very subtle and realistic 
study of child-life. So, beside our lesson in sunshine, 
we may learn many lessons in genre work from Mr. 
Gotch. Altogether, this picture is a remarkable piece 
of realism of the highest and most original type, and 
the hanging committee have rightly given it the most 
important place in Gallery VII., and I think that the 
reason why such a sound and honest critic as Mr. 
Konody has been unkind to '' Golden Youth ” is be- 
cause his sympathies are more with idealism than with 
realism. 
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South London Photographic Society.—On May 6 Dr. Norman's 
lecture on three-colour photomicrography was delivered by a 
member of the society, Dr. A. R. F. Evershed. The apparatus 
used by Dr. Norman was first described and pictured on the 
screen. The work-table, to ensure freedom from vibration, which 
is so essential in this class of work, has the legs resting in 
wooden cups containing wads of felt, the apparatus itself also 
resting on india-rubber washers. The illuminant used by Dr. 
Norman is limelight, with a special form of blow-through jet, 
the lenses for low-power work being Zeiss Planars, for high- 
power work apochromatic objectives down to 1-16th. The 
fullest details were given of Dr. Norman’s method of work, 
which is done by the Sanger-Shepherd process, using dyed 
lantern plates. After showing the effect produced by the various 
single stainings, the finished three-colour slides were shown, 


these being probably the finest specimens of technical work in 
this direction ever produced, and a monument of patient, pains- 
taking labour, the register of the slides being so perfect that 
even with a magnification of x 2,000 plus that given by the 
projection lantern, no overlapping could be detected by the 
audience. The slides shown included various histological 
specimens, several being of bacilli of various virulent diseases, 
natural history specimens, and, what was most pleasing to the 
audience, a number of mineral specimens takeu by polarised 
light and selenite screens, the beauty of colour in these beiug 
much appreciated. At the conclusion of the lecture a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded the author, Dr. Norman, and to 
Dr. Evershed for his able reading of the lecture and lucid 
explanation of various technical and pathological questions 
which arose out of the lecture. 
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NOTIONS OF 


It is a commonplace of conversation to say that we receive 
our supply of energy from the sun in the form of light ; but 
now there may be a doubt as to whether this is quite the whole 
truth, as there is a growing notion that energy stored in our 
orb, and possibly energy not originally received from the 
sun, may be a factor in everyday life. Nevertheless, for all 
practical purposes we may consider that the solar light repre- 
sents our income of energy, on the steady influx from which 
we subsist, and in this connection radiant “heat” may be 
regarded as light of low pitch, and physically distinct from 
heat in the ordinary sense of the word, or heat associated 
with a material or substance. 


A full demonstration of the transformation of light into the 
various other forms of energy was a direct outcome of the 
daguerreotype, and this demonstration was given by Grove 
in the year 1845, when the newly-introduced daguerreotype 
process was the wonder and admiration of the day. 


We may take the account of this historic and notable 
demonstration from that most charming and delightful of 
books, * Pepper's Playbook of Science " (1860 edition, p. 350), 
a work especially pleasant to read, as being written in quite 
simple language and without that affectation of erudition so 
often indulged in by those who lack the real thing, and which 
induces some writers to obscure their subject by irrelevant 
symbols and equations. Professor Pepper says: “ Professor 

rove demonstrated the production of all other kinds of force 
from light, and for this purpose he enclosed a prepared da- 
guerreotype plate in a box full of water, and having a glass 
front with a shutter over it. Between the glass front and the 
shutter is a gridiron of silver wire ; the plate is connected with 
one extremity of a galvanometer coil, and the gridiron of wire 
with one extremity of a Breguet's helix ; the other extremities 
of the galvanometer and the helix are connected by a wire, 
and the needles brought to zero. As soon as a beam of either 
daylight or the oxy-hydrogen light is allowed to impinge on 
the plate the needles are deflected. Thus, light being the 
initiating force, we get chemical action on the plate, elec- 


Two or Three Prints on the Same Surface. 


Many readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will remember 
an old form of advertisement tablet in which the surface is 
covered with gutter-like recesses running from top to bottom 
and having vertical sides. A subject which covers the floors of 
the gutters is visible when the tablet is looked at directly in face. 
An oblique view from the right will show only the right-hand 
sides of the partitions forming the gutters, and if a second sub- 
ject cut into strips is attached to these sides, it alone will be 
seen, and similarly when a third subject is cut into strips and 
attached to the left-hand sides of the partitions, only this third 
subject will be seen when the tablet is viewed from the left. It 
is quite easy to mount three photographs on the above system so 
that each photograph may be seen in succession when the com- 
bination is viewed from the right, then in face, and finally from 
the left. A remarkably simple and ingenious method of obtain- 
ing a similar effect with two subjects forms the subject of a re- 
cent patent (English Patent No. 91 of 1906) granted to Mr. 
Deeks, of New Jersey, U.S.A. A printing paper is prepared 
with small parallel corrugations, and in a sketch accompany- 
ing the specification these corrugations are shown as of V-like 
section. À negative being laid on the paper, the impression is 
made by parallel light which strikes the negative obliquely, so 
that an image is formed on one set of the sloping walls. A 
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tricity circulating through the wires, magnetism in the coil, 
heat in the helix, and motion in the needles.” 


The course of lectures delivered by W. R. Grove at the 
London Institution in 1843, and to which reference is made 
above, became the basis of Groves’ celebrated work, “ The 
Correlation of Physical Forces," a work which went through 
many editions, and probably had more influence on scientific 
thought than any other work published during the past cen- 
tury. The first edition was a mere pamphlet, published some 
three years after the delivery of the lectures, and being an 
amplification of a report of the lectures which appeared in the 
Literary Gazette for January, 1844. On p. 28 of the pam- 
phlet published in 1846 will be found an account of the experi- 
ment as to the action of light on the sensitive plate that is 
described above. 


While on the subject of the older aspects of nhotographic 
work, it may be useful to refer to the short treatise on photo- 
graphy which forms the last chapter of Dr. Golding Bird's 
* Natural Philosophy" (third edition, 1848). Dr. Bird was 
an active worker in photography, so this chapter becomes 
interesting as a treatise on the subject by one of the few 
early workers who were zip engaged in photographic 
operations prior to 1850. Dr. Bird refers to a “ paper of 
exquisite sensitiveness " employed by Mr. Brooke in his self- 
registering magnetograph, this being prepared by sponging 
glazed paper with a solution of twelve grains of potassium 
bromide, four of potassium iodide, and four of isinglass in an 
ounce of water. When dry it was rendered sensitive by being 
brushed over with a solution of fifty grains of silver nitrate 
in an ounce of water, and development was with a cold 
saturated solution of gallic acid. As showing what Dr. 
Golding Bird, sixty years ago, considered exquisite sensitive- 
ness, we may quote his words as to his test of paper pre- 
pared as directed above. He says: “I have, on a dull March 
morning, obtained a sharp picture in the camera in three 
minutes by the aid of this paper "—quite a contrast with the 
present-day notion of exquisite sharpness. 


second exposure under another negative is made with the light 
so incident as to impress the other system of sloping walls. The 
patentee explains that his invention may be used to obtain 
stereoscopic effect by suitably printing from the two negatives 
on the corrugated paper, and so adjusting the compound that 
each eye sees its appropriate image. It need scarcely be said 
that the method disclosed above lends itself to many variations, 
and that the projection lantern may serve well in making the 
individual impressions on suitable paper. 


A Note on the Pyrocatechin Developer, 


Dr. E. W. Buchner, in the Photographische Mitteilungen (1907, 
P. 145), reminds us that pyrocatechin is one of the first used of 
the new series of organic developers, or those which followed 
the once dominant pyrogallic acid, for as long ago as 188o Eder 
and Toth showed that pyrocatechin in alkaline solution can act 
as a developer. Pyrocatechin is referred to as notable for the 
property of developing quite satisfactorily and without fog, 
when made up with alkali alone or without bromide or sulphite, 
and the alkali used may be carbonate of potash or soda, or even 
the highly alkaline tribasic phosphate of soda. For ordinary 
use, then, a solution of 2 grammes of pyrocatechin in 100 
c.c. of water may be mixed with ro grammes of carbonate of 
potassium or of tri-basic phosphate of soda in-100 c.c. of water. 


= — J — 


E have received from Wellington 
^ and Ward, of Elstree, Herts, a 
1 ) sample packet of their Carbon P.O.P. 
, which they are just putting upon the 
market. As the name implies, this 
paper will be found to have a fine 
surface of carbon-like texture, and it 
has great simplicity of working com- 
bined with a wealth of detail in the 
deepest shadows, as well as delicate 
half-tones and fine high lights. 

This carbon P.O.P is to be treated 
exactly like any other P.O.P until it 
is immersed in the toning solution, 


when the following sulphocyanide 
toning solution should be used :— 
Ammonia sulphocyanide ................... esee 20 gr. 
Gold chloride serria Drect eot D MH teo 2 gr. 
Water etai A EE E erdt vat istae Apis 16 oz 


By no means have any excess of sulphocyanide, as it causes 
pink high-lights and half-tones, and often gives rise to double 
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toning—red in the shadows and bluish in the 
high-lights. The ingredients must be mixed in 
the following order :—Dissolve the sulphocyanide 
in water, then add the gold, previously dis- 
solved in water, finally bringing the solution up to 16 oz. by 
adding water. This solution should not be used until a red 
colour which appears on mixing, has died away. It may be 
added that the combined bath, which has sulphocyanide and 
gold in it, can, in our experience, be used with this paper with 
good results if time is an object and the sacrifice of some of 
the most delicate tones is not objected to. 

This paper should, on account of its fine detail-giving qualities 
and beautiful surface, make rapid way both amongst profes- 
sionals and amateurs. To say that it is a Wellington and Ward 
paper is a guarantee that the anticipations raised by the makers' 
description will be abundantly realised. Messrs. Wellington 
and Ward remind us that they send their little pamphlet entitled 
“ Notes on the Use of the Wellington Watalu Self-developing 
Plate," in which will be found full descriptions of the different 
grades of the plate and full instructions for its successful work- 
ing, with price list, free on application to the firm at the above 
address. 


————$4————— 


B. J. EDWARDS AND 


ESSRS. B. J. EDWARDS AND CO., of Castlebar 

Works, Ealing, London, send us samples of their new 
Celloido Self-Toning (collodio-chloride) Paper, which they are 
manufacturing in four grades: glossy, matt, rough white, and 
rough cream. Postcards are also supplied coated with the 
same emulsion in the following grades: glossy, matt, rough 
white, and coloured (blue, green, orange, and grey). 

We have used this paper on negatives of various quality, and 
found the working extremely simple. The printing is carried 
rather deep, and without previous washing the print is im- 
mersed in a solution of common salt (two ounces of salt to the 
pint of water), and moved about freely for three or four minutes. 
It is then placed in the following fixing bath: hypo two 
ounces, water one pint. Here also the prints must be care- 
fully separated, and kept constantly on the move for ten 
minutes. 


CO.'S CELLOIDO SELF-TONING 


(C.C) PAPER. 


If warmer tones be required the print should be washed in 
plain water instead of the salt bath, or if preferred, they may 
be immersed at once in the fixing bath without previous wash- 
ing. This paper requires well washing (for an hour at 
least, in running water) after fixing. 

To those who like a paper giving at will a range of tone 
from cold purple to warm brown, without the trouble of a 
toning bath, and with one, or at least two, perfectly simple 
operations which require no learning, we can freely recommend 
this new Celloido paper. It offers a range of four surfaces, many 
various tones, and in the case of the postcards varieties of 
colour as a base. It should be much in request. 

The prices are, ordinary, twenty-two pieces of quarter-plate, 
ten pieces of half-plate, and six pieces of whole-plate sell for 
1S. ; while twelve postcards cost 1s., fifty 4s., 100 7s. 6d., and 
a gross IOS. 


—— —— M M*————— 


HOUGHTON'S “ENSIGN” ROLL-FILM 


E are asked by Houghtons, Ltd., of 88, High Holborn, to 
| inform our readers that, beginning with this current 
month, they are holding a monthly competition for negatives 
taken with the ‘ Ensign " roll films. 

A prize of a £3 3s. Holborn Ilex quarter-plate hand magazine 
camera and a packet of “ Ensign ” flat cut films will be offered 
every month. Competition forms can be obtained from any 
dealer, or if the local dealer has not got them a postcard 


MONTHLY NEGATIVE COMPETITION. 


addressed to the firm at the above address will ensure a few 
being sent, provided that the amateur states the name of the 
dealer from whom he generally gets his films. 

Should the contest prove very close and very successful there 
may be other prizes added monthly, and consolation prizes will 
be awarded at the close of the competition. Negatives of strik- 
ing objects showing rapidity of film, and pictures suitable for 
show purposes will have special attention. 


—A 


THE "ARTISTS AT WORK 


HE third exhibition of the Artists at Work was held in the 
Prince's Skating Rink, Knightsbridge, because its old 
quarters at the Grafton Gallery proved too small for the in- 
creased number of stalls and the influx of visitors. The show 
did not depart in essential features from the other two, only 
it was larger and more important, and there is no doubt that 
if it continues to gain the increased support of the pubfic in 
future as it has done in the past, it will, as it means to do, 
prove of real educational value not only in the metropolis but 
throughout the country at large. 
We may remind our readers that here were seen artists and 
handicraftsmen actually engaged in their industries, and we 
gain not only much additional information about industries 


AT THE PRINCE'S SKATING RINK. 


already known to us, but also learn of others of the very 
existence of which in our midst we were ignorant. The sections 
exhibited were—work in wood, metal section, leather section, 
guild sections, looms, with the tapestries, broideries, lace, church 
work, bookbinding, jewellery, and general sections. 

The photographic world was represented by sets of photo- 
graphs taken at reduced rates by the coupon system, and the 
Alstona Miniatures, which were shown by J. W. Alston, of 52, 
New Bond Street, W. 

There is no manner of doubt that this important guild has 
been instrumental in practically saving certain old English in- 
dustries which were on the point of expiring for want of the 
public support. 
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Barnet Cash Prize Competition.— The competition for prints 
made on Messrs. Elliott and Sons’ new “ Oyster Shell" Gaslight 
Paper brought together a very large number of entries, the 
quality of the prints being exceedingly good. The successful 
competitors are as follows :—First prize, 21s., John Wield, The 


Bungalow, Woodhall Spa ; second prize, tos. 6d., Miss Rachel 
Ferguson, 23, Heathfield Road, Oxton, Birkenhead ; and three 
additional prizes of 5s. each to Harold Blades, Brow^ Hill, Leek, 
Staffs. ; W. S. Gales, The Poplars, Dartford ; Herbert E. Grigg, 
31, Neal Street, Spon Lane, West Bromwich. 
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Panoramic Views. 


I have four negatives, which were taken in 
series, and I am now anxious to join them 
together, and make a panoramic picture. 
How can I do this without showing the joins? 
2 Suppose I mount them on a card, making 
the joints as neat as possible, copy this, and 
then enlarge from the negative so obtained ; 
will that be successful? DENTAL. 


It is a difficult matter to so mount them that the junction 
shall be invisible. The best plan, unless vertical lines of junc- 
tion are required, is to follow the outline of some object near 
the margins of the picture, such as trees or the corner of a 
building, not attempting to make straight lines. Of course, the 
same subject matter must be included on the other print, and 
the line must be so cut that the principal parts join up correctly. 
If proper!y done, and the edges are brought close together, joins 
will be hardly visible. Another way is to cut one print 1n the 
way suggested and then mount it over the edge of the other to 
secure proper joining; in that case, it will be much better to 
photograph the entire print when finished, as otherwise the join 
would show at the edges. Most photographers prefer to mount 
the various sections (as rectangular views), separating the ends 
of each print by a distance of about 4 inch. The eye can then 
travel easily all over the panorama without looking out for 
hidden joins. 


Toning Bromide Prints. 


Kindly give me particulars as follows :—(1) Quantities and 
instructions for using hypo-alum bath for toning bromide 


prints. J. F. D: 
Hypo .eesseresesessereressnosesereresereerereeserereeressereeeees 10 OZ. 
Potash. alm el ice a ean sie es cee eaaa I y 
Boiling water .......esessseseesreresereereereesererseeeeerees 70 » 


Dissolve hypo first and slowly add the alum. The solution 
should be milky and must not be filtered. Prints must be fixed 
and washed as usual and dried ; then immersed in the cold bath 
to harden for fifteen minutes, and then be transferred to a tray 
containing the hot bath at about 110 to 120 deg. Fahr. The 
prints should tone in thirty minutes, and should then be rinsed 
in a tepid solution of 


buic 70 OZ. 
Alü erdarei eee ETA eo utuD Urs Verus datis I 


and washed for an hour or more. 


Reducing Bromide Prints. 


(2) Is it possible to reduce bromide enlargements when 
slightly over-developed? The reduction is required in the 
high-lights and higher half-tones. J. F. D. 


(2) Yes; we have frequently published our favourite method, 
which is as follows :— 


Saturated solution of iodine in alcohol ............ I0 min. 
Saturated solution of potassium cyanide in water 15 min. 
Water, as required. 


The quantity of the water will depend upon the rapidity of 
reduction required. For very slight reduction of a deposit in 
the high-lights, the mixture will bear dilution with an ounce of 
water. If heavy deposits are to be removed, it will be advisable 
to make the solution stronger, so as to economise time. The 
prints should be soaked in water until flaccid before applying 
the reducer, and the reducing action should be stopped just 
before complete, as it continues for a little time while being 


washed. The reduced print should be washed 
for at least thirty minutes. 


Copyright of Portraits. 


I am much obliged for your reply on p. 395. I am, how- 
ever, not quite clear as to what you mean by “the customer 
distinctly ordered a sitting." Do the following cases come 


under the conditions you mention? (1) A person enters a 
studio and asks to have his portrait taken. One negative 
is exposed, from which prints are ordered and paid for. 
(2) A person makes an appointment to call at a stated time 
to sit for his portrait. One negative is taken, and prints 
are ordered and paid for. (3) Either condition 1 or 2, but 
more than one negative is exposed, and prints from only 
one are ordered and paid for; is the copyright of all the 
negatives vested in the customer, or only that of the one 
from which he had prints? J. E. A. 
(1) Yes. (2) Yes. (3) The photographer has no copyright in 
any of the negatives. The negatives were made for the cus- 
tomer to make a selection—the customer distinctly ordering a 
sitting and paying for a certain number of prints, in which is 
included the cost of making and retouching negatives. Several 
negatives are perhaps taken, but they are merely taken in order 
to save the necessity for another sitting in the event of some 
of them not being altogether satisfactory. The customer having 
made his selection and ordered the prints he requires, the 
transaction is at an end. The photographer has no right to 
make any use whatever of any of the negatives without his 
sitter's consent. On the other hand, the customer cannot claim 
the negatives unless a distinct charge has been made for them. 


Moonlight Effects. 


We shall be obliged if you will give us information on the 
following points:—(1) How to obíain moonlight effects in 
photographs of landscapes, canal scenes, etc. (2) I find that 
slightly over-printed blue and green carbon photographs of 
river and canal scenes have quite the appearance of having 
been taken at night. Is there any means by which one could 
introduce a moonlight effect into these finished prints, such 
as the use of an acid which could dissolve the gelatine in 
the parts which require reducing? M. T. 


(1) In arranging for such effects, it is advisable to wait for a 
day when there are plenty of clouds through which the sun 
shines intermittently. The best time to choose is when the sun 
is facing the camera and included in the view. Everything being 
focussed, it is advisable to wait until the sun is just disappearing 
behind the clouds or is just making its reappearance; the idea 
being to get the effect of the principal light just breaking through 
the veil of clouds. If the sun appears entirely free from the 
clouds, the resulting negative will be very disappointing owing 
to the halo surrounding the point representing the sun. Properly 
timed, just at the point when the break in the clouds is becoming 
brilliant, the result will be satisfactory. A reasonably brief 
exposure should be given, and development should be conducted 
in such a way as to produce a tolerable amount of detail and 
well-marked density in the extreme high-lights. Such a negative 
will yield a dark print with the high-lights well defined and the 
details apparent—but not so pronounced as in an ordinary view. 
Many people carry out the illusion of moonlight by printing 
upon a moonlight-blue carbon tissue; others can produce a 
similar effect by printing on bromide paper and slightly toning 
it in a toning bath for blue tones, being careful to avoid carry- 
ing the toning deeper than Payne’s grey or indigo. (2) No. The 
best plan would be to secure an effect of that kind while making 
the print, using a suitable cloud negative, made in the way 
suggested in reply to your first question. 
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LENS TESTING CHART. 


SiR,—In your notice of our lens testing chart, in your issue 
of May 7, you make a serious mistake. You state that the 
method of finding the equivalent focus is no better than measur- 
ing the distance of the ground glass from the diaphragm. May 
we point out that it is just seven times as accurate, because the 
error introduced by the fact that the diaphragm does not 
necessarily exist at the position of the anterior equivalent plane 
is reduced to one-seventh of what it would be, and in doublet 
lenses is therefore inconsiderable.— Yours, etc., 

R. AND J. BECK, LTD. 


[We are by no means disposed to admit that we have made 
a serious mistake, or, indeed, a mistake of any kind whatever. 
In practice, the position of the diaphragm has no relation to 
Or no necessary coincidence with those planes from which focal 
properties have to be reckoned, and all measurements from the 
diaphragm may be regarded as equally crude, unscientific and 
unsatisfactory. Some lenses have no diaphragm, some doublets 
have a choice of two positions, other lenses have a sliding 
diaphragm ; and ordinary doublets, with fixed diaphragm along- 
side of shutter action, often have each of these close to a 
principal plane; but this is not so in the case of such doublets 
as the Aldis lens. Indeed, the best position of the diaphragm 
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for particular work is determined by quite a variety of circum- 
stances which are discussed in optical books, and we may 
instance the common meniscus landscape lens, and its various 
relations to the diaphragm. It is possible to select a case as 
Messrs. Beck have done, in which the error involved in the 
method recommended by them is one-seventh that involved 
by simply measuring from the ground glass to the diaphragm, 
but it would be easy to point out instances where the gravamen 
comes in on the other side. In our paragraph on p. 416 of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for May 7 last, we go farther 
against our own case than Messrs. Beck do in their present letter, 
as we mention an instance in which Messrs. Beck’s method 1s 
absolutely accurate; but the accuracy is not inherent, it is 
merely fortuitous. It may, however, be well to briefly describe 
a remarkably simple process by which the focal length of any 
lens, whether telephoto or ordinary, can be accurately measured 
by the aid of Messrs. Beck's useful chart, and this quite 
irrespective of the diaphragm or its position. The chart line 
is focussed so as to be sharply reproduced on the ground glass 
in equal size, and the extension of the camera is measured. 
Next a distant object is sharply focussed, then the difference 
in camera extension will be the focal length of the lens.— 
Ep. A. P.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS AND INCOME TAX. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Sır, —I have had so many private letters and requests, made 
to me privately and in public, to consider the question of the 
formation of an Income Tax Reform and Reduction League, 
that I feel that I should take the opinion of your readers upon 
the matter. 

Were such a League started I imagine its objects (inter alia) 
might be:— 

To introduce a reduction in the rate of income tax. 

To impress upon successive Governments the necessity for 
the reform of the incidence of the tax. 

To collect data as to irregularities in the incidence, and to 
lend the assistance of the League to the rectification of 
abuses. 

Perhaps persons sympathising with the objects of the suggested 
League will, in the first place, communicate with me, or, better, 
wil send me their cards.— Yours, etc., T. HALLETT Fry. 

2, Cloisters, Temple, E.C. May 6, 1907. 

te —— 


The Crown Manufacturing Co.’s Mounts and Backgrounds. — 
The Crown Manufacturing Co., Rotherham, have sent us 
samples of the mounts which they are sending out for the coming 
season. There is the Cosway mount, which has the appearance 
of a miniature frame sketched in pencil on a horn mount; very 
effective and in good taste, sold at 10s. 6d., with name of photo- 
grapher printed in, and post free. The Triple Tint mount, 
which, as its name implies, has three tints provided, without the 
trouble of application : two tones of brown and a white edging, 
at 8s. 6d. 100, printed, and post free; and the Medallion mount, 
at 8s. roo. The Iris slip-in panel, sold at 4s. 6d. per 100, has a 
graduated tint which should prove attractive. The Crown 
Manufacturing Co. are supplying P.O.P. postcards at 2s. 3d. 100, 
and 21s. 6d. 1,000, while they also make a special feature of 
caricature foregrounds, mounted on stout cardboards, 3o by 20 
inches, with a hole for the head of the sitter. In order to inter- 
est customers in their goods, the company are giving away every 
month a high-class canvas background, 8 ft. by 6 ft. ; for terms 
of the gift apply to the Crown Manufacturing Co., as above. 


Muswell Hill. —The neighbourhood, perhaps best known to the 
average from the fact of its being in the vicinity of the Alexandra 
Palace, aspires at forming a photographic society for ''young 
photographers," the announcement giving ''say ages up to 23" 
as an interpretation of the qualification “young.” Presumably 
membership candidates will be required to produce a tangible 
proof of age. No mention is made of lady members. The 
special feature will be excursions on alternate Saturdays, and 
eveniag meetings for discussion. We should have thought that 
existing societies would have been sufficient, where the older 
members can help the younger or less experienced. If, how- 
ever, a junior society is felt to be needed, we wish it all suc- 
cess. Particulars may be obtained from Mr. Wm. C. Thomp- 
son, 5, Donovan Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N. 


Rajar, Limited, Mobberley, Cheshire, will send on application 
a copv of their price list of Rajar specialities, and particular 
attention may be directed to the Rajar special rapid gaslight 
postcards, both matt and glossy—a paper specially suited for 
very dense negatives, or for rapid printing when a great number 
of prints are required. Also special portrait gaslight paper, a 
semi-matt paper designed for the professional's use, yielding, as 
it does, transparent deep shadows and delicate detail in such 
high lights as light drapery, etc. There are many other notable 
novelties. 


South Shields Photographic Society.— The annual meeting of 
the society was held on April 3o. The report showed that a very 
successful year's work had been accomplished. Mr. A. J. 
Hunter, F.R.H.S., was re-elected president, and Mr. Alf. 
Stephenson, of 34, Osborne Avenue, South Shields, the secre- 
tary. Several new members were elected. Outings will be 
arranged for Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
ecnt post free on date of publication. 


Postal Union... 1 
United Kingdom ó 


Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 155. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


HE  Glenalmond Photographic Club, of 

Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire, 

announces its fourteenth annual public 

school competition, when silver and bronze 

medals will be awarded to bona-fide mem- 

bers of public schools other than Glen- 

almond. Prints must be sent in by July 6th, and Mr. 

A. Horsley Hinton will act as judge. Competitors who 

desire their pictures returned must enclose the cost of 

postage. The winning prints will become the property 

of the club. (As prints cannot be returned till after the 

club exhibition at end of July, competitors will do well 

to enclose a home address.) Pictures for competition, 

and inquiries as to further particulars should be ad- 

dressed to Mr. Arthur S. Reid, Trinity College, Glen- 
almond. o e g 


It will be noticed that we are this week able to an- 
nounce that THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER is now 
registered for transmission to Canada by the Canadian 
magazine post, and has been accepted as second-class 
news matter in the United States. And yet the officials 
at the London General Post Office steadfastly refuse to 
register THE À. P. as a newspaper in this countrv. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER can thus be sent to 
Canada for less money than it can be sent across 
London! Q gs 


Whilst we have from the first disapproved of the 
manner and methods of the so-called American Salon, 
we are nevertheless ready to give it the announcement 
which Mr. H. Snowden Ward asks us to make, which 
is as follows :—‘* The Fourth American Salon is now in 
active preparation, and the pictures contributed to the 
third Salon will be despatched from the States about the 
middle of July. The success of the Salon has strength- 
ened the federation of photographic societies to such 
an extent that the managers are arranging for the exhi- 
bition to go to a number of new cities, and therefore to 
have a longer season. The result of this is that the 
entries will close in America on September rsth, there- 
fore we presume (though the date is not actually fixed) 
that the British entries must close about August 15th. 


As before, the pictures will be collected and forwarded 
by H. Snowden Ward, 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.” 
& e e 

One of the older methods of fixing silver prints was 
to dissolve out the excess of silver or the unaltered 
silver compound with ammonia, but the convenience of 
the now almost universal ‘‘ hypo” has caused fixation 
by ammonia to be almost forgotten. The veteran 
worker, Mr. R. H. Bow, in treating of fixation by 
ammonia (Journal of the Royal Photographic Society, 
May, 1907, p. 145), puts in a plea for this method on the 
ground of the permanency of the results, and the short 
period of washing that is required. An ordinary print 
on gelatino-chloride paper may, he tells us, be fixed by 
a IO per cent. solution of ammonia acting for a minute 
and a half, or if a weaker solution is used, the time 
must be increased, but the percentage multiplied by the 
time in minutes should about equal 15; thus a 5 per 
cent. solution for 3 minutes, or a 2 per cent. solution 
for 74 minutes. It is an advantage to divide the fixing 
by using two successive baths, and a few drops of 
ammonium monosulphide in the first bath will give a 
rich brown tones, otherwise a rather weak yellow colour 
results. 

T E & 


There is quite an old saying, or proverb, enjoining 
belief in the dicta of the expert or one who has had 
special experience, but in our time of business stress 
and competition the dicta of the expert may carry more 
weight when we know that he is completely without 
commercial or financial interest. As bearing on this 
matter, we may mention a seductive and photographi- 
cally illustrated circular now before us, in which the 
merits of the houses on a certain building estate near 
London are emphasised, and the reader is invited to 
send to the agents for a booklet on the matters to be 
considered before deciding on a house. 


S S&S BG 


Among those quite persistently faithful to the cult of 
the camera the Queen may be mentioned, as Her 
Majesty seldom or never goes out without a camera, 
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although it may be an extremely small and portable 
instrument. As behoves a careful photographer of 
many years' standing, the Royal lady never wastes an 
exposure on a mere commonplace, but special social 
incidents and exceptional points of beauty in scenery 


seldom escape her. 
o GG 6 


Professor Tilden is a chemical investigator who 
stands quite in the first rank; he has sounded a useful 
note in favour of self-restraint in the promulgation of 
chemical theories as against the more laborious task of 
investigating and recording experimental facts. Those 
who wish to read what he says should refer to the 
current number of the '' Proceedings of the Chemical 
Society ’’ (May 11), p. 132. 


e os 


A new view of the latent image is to be found in the 
article by A. J. A., viz., ''* A Question of Ethics,” 
that appears on p. 435 of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for May 14. Indeed, this article may serve 
as a starting point for many long trains of scientific 
thought, which may be poles apart írom the ions, 
the atomis, the calories, and the ergs of those puny 
laboratorians who are so often looked upon as scientific 
men par excellence. Why should our contributor's 
haberdasher enclose the latent image in a light-tight 
case, may be asked, if he has no intention of develop- 
ing it? True, a general exposure to light would over- 
power the latent image, so that our developers would 
fail to seek it out and make it obvious to sight, but can 
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the image really be destroyed? The universe must be 
full of real and latent images of many kinds; indeed, the 
unseen must far exceed the seen, and every great event 
should be on record in the book of Nature somewhere. 
For example, the battle of Marathon— perhaps the key- 
stone of European civilisation. Its image is, we may 
assume, still flying away into space at the rate of about 
180 thousand miles a second, ready to produce a 
physical record provided it meets with the right recep- 
tive organ. In a case of this kind the velocity of light 
may keep each period distinct, so that a radial section 
or cone in space, may be a latent pictorial history for 
decades, centuries, or millenniums; comparable to the 
nail of a person, the transverse ridges showing degrees 
of health. There may, however, indeed there must be, 
untellable numbers of latent or hidden impressions in 
every part of the universe. Babbage, in his Ninth 
Bridgewater Treatise, takes the case of a spoken word 
the waves of which perambulate the earth and ocean's 
surface, until, in less than twenty-four hours, every 
atom of the atmosphere has been moved in succession, 
and will continue to move, as a result of that word, as 
long as the physical universe exists. Mr. Babbage then 
points out that if man enjoyed a larger command of 
analytical and observing power, he might trace many 
such movements, and see through that which is now 
concealed from his limited intellect, but a being of 
greater power, or man in some future state, may s^e 
farther. To the complete intelligence, however, the 
universe must be its own record book, even to the 
minutest act, possibly to every thought or feeliag. 


—— e 


POSTAL CAMERA CLUBS. 


SIR,—In the cause of historical accuracy I would like to correct 
a statement made on page 416 in your issue of May 7. | 

In the note on the Talbot Album Club it is claimed that this 
societv, which has just come of age, was the father of all postal 
camera clubs, and that being the oldest club of the kind there 
were no others in existence when it was started. Though, doubt- 
less, the Talbot Album Club is the oldest postal club now in 
existence, it was neither the oldest, nor the father of the others. 
The Postal Photo Society preceded it by, at any rate, three 
years. When I joined the Postal Photo Society it was a fully 
fledged concern, presided over by a Mr. Cunningham, as secre- 
tary. The only other fellow-member whose name I recollect was 
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Mr. Bankart, who was our best man. I feared I might not be 
able to fix the date, but a search amongst the entries in an 
old notebook shows that I sent in prints to the secretary in October 
and November, 1883. How long before that the club had existed ] 
do not know. Mr. Cunningham afterwards accepted an appoint- 
ment—in British Guiana, I think—and resigned the secretaryship, 
but whether the club then came to an end or not I cannot remem. 
ber. I saw it stated some time ago, I think, that the P. P. S., 
and one other club, were both started in the same year, and were 
the first postal photographic clubs which existed. — I regret that 
I cannot put my hand on the actual statement.—Yours, etc., 
J. C. WARBURG. 


— tt 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC THEORIST. 


When men must march with a strenuous stride, 
"Tis as well to have a hobby to ride ; 

For the man who has no hobby, I think, 

Will go to the devil, or take to drink. 

(Dear reader, I hope you will not condemn 
This patently obvious theorem.) 

But ’tis waste of energy, brains and breath 

To do your innocent hobby to death, 

In the hope of spmaging to heights sublime, 
Instead of taking a step at a time. 


How bitter the cup that was lately quaffed 
By a devotee of camera-craft, 

Who (from the beginning) aspired to see 
The ultimate end of photography. 

He studied the subject, and took for tools 
An olla-podrida of text-book rules; 

With these he attempted to theorise 

On subjects of every sort and size, 

And even joined in the wordy scrimmage 
That circles around the “latent image." 


With processes all at his fingers’ ends, 

He would talk for hours to instruct his friends. 
Platinum, P.O.P., carbon or gum— 

Nothing amiss to him ever could come. 

Formulae flowed from the fount of his lips 


While giving you all his favourite tips. 

Even his enemies had to admire 

Eloquence nothing could hinder or tire, 

And he would contrive, in spite of their banter, 
Simply by talking, to win in a canter. 


The focus of lenses was plain to him 

By a single glance on their outer rim, 

And their hyperfocal distances, too, 
With every aperture well he knew. 

You had but to mention a film or plate 
To learn its approximate speed to date 
(By either the ferrous-oxalate test, 

Or the pyro-soda, as answered best), 

While the salient features of a shutter 
He’d empty upon you like melted butter. 


One day, as the wheels of his mind revolved, 
The problem of colour at length was solved, 
(Theoretically), and it but remained 

To put into practice the knowledge gained; 
But this was a thing he had seldom done. 
Of negatives he had never a one, 

And how to produce the required three 

Must have puzzled him (it would puzzle me); 
So, because his theories bore no fruit, 


He is now in search of a new pursuit. SINJAB 
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is also fearful (as to 
his make), and so 
(photographically) is 
woman How to 
deal with the two 
entities in a picture 
is a problem of some 
difficulty. Should a 
figure be there at all? 
is the question that 
presents itself on the 
threshold;that 
solved, the minor 
but still formid- 
able points of congruity and size arise. 

My object in writing is not merely to 
express my entire approval of the '' Old 
Hand's " dicta, but to show three photo- 
graphs of my own, and make a few 
remarks on the principles that guided 
me in including or rejecting the human 
figure. Of course the prints are not 
shown as examples of good work, but 
merely to elicit criticism on the particular 

int. 

No. 1.—This represents a lonely pond 
near the Loire. Intense solitude was 
the chief note of the picture, and this I 
endeavoured to indicate. A friend to whom I showed it at once produced his 
catchword ; a lady with a white parasol, it seems, was absolutely necessary to 
crown the effect. What effect? ‘‘Why, a pretty scene.” In vain I told him that 
was not the object aimed at: he clave to the lady with a devotion that, in diflerent 
circumstances, would have been admirable. I informed him that I called the 
picture **La Mare au Diable," and that a woman in such a position would be an 
offence against taste. ‘‘Then change the name,” said. he; “call it * Maiden 
Meditation,’ or ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree. " He was inflexible.  *' She should 
be seated at the foot of that tree—or there's a blank space in the immediate fore- 
ground that she would fill nicely "—the path where the beasts of the forest go 
down to drink! | 

No. 2 is a view taken under the walls of the old city of Carcassonne. Another 

hotographer had put up his camera ::: the moat, in such a position that I am sure he 
Liled to take in very much of the towers and battlements; he believed in *“ human 


- | : voc V dee 
igures In landscapes, 


writen and Wlustrated by AP 


HE paper on above subject that appeared in 
arecent number of THE A. P. stated bo dly 

what many pho ographers think timidly. Their 
timidity is only natural, I suppose, not only because 
it requires courage to fly in the face of a generally 
accepted doctrine, but also the diffident will always 
halt between two opinions; ‘‘So very many are 


agrced that such or such a proposition is true, that perhaps after all 
l am wrong." 
contrary to received opinion ; and I venture to express my entire 
concurrence with the ** Old Hind” in propoundinz the paradox 
that the human figure is not only not necessary to a landscape 


| — does not of necessity enhance its beauty—but will even detract 
from or ruin its p.ctorial efl.ct, unless certain matters, fitness, 
) 1 position, size, etc., are carefully consider. d. 
b 2 
=\*. NI 


A paradox is something that is quite true, though 


The *' Human Note” is an attractive catchword ; it looks so 


innccent, the vehicle of a 
beautiful truth. But it 
has lured to destruction 
many a craftsman who, 
knowing or at least feel- 
ing it to be wrong, yet 
allows himself to be b2- 
guiled into following the 
precepts of his friends. 
“Nature,” 
as the writer of 
the article ob- 
serves, ‘“‘is 
wonderful, and 
man is won- 
derful Man 
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? and had placed his companion at a spot about ten feet 


from the camera. I have not seen the result—which probably 
ought to bear the title, ** Madame A. at Carcassonne.” The city 
itself is, of course, the subject; but as human beings still creep 
about like ants beneath the great bastions, it was proper to intro- 
duce them. Accordingly I put one into my picture, but far down 
the moat, where, I think, it serves its purpose well enough. 

No. 3. Here, being a city scene, the absence of figures may 
perhaps be condemned. But I may be able to defend it. No 
suitable figure was available, and a purely modern one would 
have spoiled the picture. But, moreover, the steps constitute a 
thoroughfare that, owing to changes brought about bv the passing 


interest, 


'" A Child Can Use It.” 
—It is a common fallacy 
peculiar to persons 
ignorant of photography, 
that what is known in 
the vernacular as a 
"snapshot" camera is 
easier to manipulate than 
"one of those great big 
folding affairs on legs.” 
(The uninitiated always 
call the tripod “‘ legs "— 
as though made for movement rather than for preventing it.) 
Turning over one of the fascinating catalogues issued by a 
dealer in cycle sundries, the other day, I came across a page, 
wedged in amongst specifications of toe- 
clips and three-speed gears, advertising 
two or three portable cameras, whose 
main claim to the cyclist’s attention was 
the fact that they were 'íso easy to use 
that a child could turn out beautiful pic- 
tures with them." At least, so said the 
genial vendor. 


Specious Claims.—I dare not dispute his 
statement. A child can, as a matter of 
fact, practise photography nowadays. 
Many precocious infants do so—and are 
thus, admirably enough, kept out of the other mischief which 
their idle paws might find to do. But the good soul who com- 
piled that catalogue evidently considered that the facility with 
which his cameras could be manipulated was finally proved 
by the assertion that they “ needed no clumsy tripod, no focus- 
sing: you simply press a button and the picture is taken "—and 
so on. Which is all very fine. But in order to do without a 
tripod and without focussing, and take a picture by the mere 
pressing of a button, the worker requires,sin reality, every bit 
as intimate a knowledge of the principles of photography as if 
he were using a “field ” camera with all its clumsy attachments. 


The Harder Problem.—Nay, he re- 
quires, if anything, more knowledge 
than the field camera photographer. 
The snapshotter would be surprised, 
if he only made the experiment, to find 
how much easier it is to use a’ field 
camera than a hand one—how much 
easier, at all events, it is to make 
certain of a decent result. The snap- 
shot man who jumps off his bicycle to 
immortalise, say, a passing flock of 
sheep, thereby sets himself a far harder 
problem—scientific and  artistic—than 
the slow-going pedestrian who has pre- 
viously set up his tripod camera by the roadside and, after ten 
minutes! preparation, is waiting to take the same flock as soon 
as it comes round the bend in its cloud of hoof-raised dust. 


Sureness of Success. — The stand camera man has been able to 
* compose" his scene on the ground-glass screen: he has seen, 
full-size on the said screen, that the bend of the road comes in 
exactly the right place. Because the picture is full-sized, he has 
been able to notice all its details, and thus move his camera 
so that the ugly ones are hidden or suppressed. He has focussed 
with meticulous sharpness on the exact spot in the road where 
the front sheep of the flock should be when he is to press his 
exposure-bulb. He has, in addition, perhaps had time .to 
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of the centuries, has been abandoned in favour of a less painful 
approach to the upper part of the town. Something might depend 
on the title—call it * Old Cahors," and a figure might be an im- 
provement; call it * A Forsaken Highway," * An Abandoned Over- 
land Route," or some such name, and the necessity for the human 
note will disappear—except in the opinion or tne fanatical 
* humanist," who would place the Wise Man's distracted fisher- 
man on one peak of Parnassus, his distracted wife on another, and 
the ladv with a parasol on the third. If he did so, he need not 
Where would 
congruity come in? Parisian frocks and a parasol but feebly 
represent the fawn-skins and the thvrsus. 
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measure the light with a meter, and therefore knows to a nicety 
how fast an exposure he can.sáfely give and -howysmall a stop 
he can safely use. By the time the flock appears and reaches 
the position in which he exposes on it, he is practically sure in 


his own mind that his photograph—bar accidents—will be a 
SUCCESS. 

The ** Guesser " at Work.—The snapper, on the other hand, 
guesses everything from start.to finish. He guesses the focus, 
guesses the exposure, guesses the stop, and to a large extent even 
guesses the composition, for the picture he peers at in his finder 
is so tiny that he cannot possibly judge with any sure and 
certain accuracy of all its details. He fires off his film and hops 
on to his cycle again, doubtless smiling at 
the heavy and slow-going paraphernalia 
of the stand camera maniac. But not till 
he has developed his negative is he sure 
of his result. It may be a chancy success: 
it may be a total failure. It is a toss-up. 
- For half the factors which go to make a 

photograph have been left, by him, to luck. 


How to Learn.—I do not wish to in- 
*inuate that the cyclist should abandon 
cycling and take to three-mile walks, with 
a stand camera, in place of thirty-mile 
rides with a hand camera: nor that he 
should burden his machine with a whole- 
plate and a six-foot tripod. But I do say 
that he should seize every opportunity, when not cycling, of 
practising photography, either with a stand camera or with his 
hand camera ona stand. The only way to learn how to take 
successful quick-work snaps is to learn first of all how to take 
successtul slow-work time-exposures, or at least tripod-exposures. 


Seeing and Understanding.— Everything is so plain and .clear 
in a stand camera. You see so easily “ what happens” at each 
stage of the creating of the photographic image. You under- 
stand how the lens throws its picture on the plate, by seeing the 
picture previously thrown on the ground-glass screen. You see 
what sort of lighting throws a clear picture and what sort a dim 
one—a discovery you only learn painfully after development of 
pictures taken in, say, a box-form camera, 
or a roll-film camera which has no focus- 
sing screen. You see, by actual study of 
the focussing-screen, what style of thing 
composes well and what doesn't. You see 
that distant objects, which look nice to the 
eye—hills, or what not—are pitifully small 
on the plate; that perspective isn't all it 
might be, with a short-focus lens. You 
see, visibly and unmistakably, the explana- 
tion of that mysterious business we call et De 
"stooping-down." And you begin to -—— 
realise why the instantaneous exposure 
which gave a good result with a sea scene is far too quick to give 
anything at all in the depths of shady woodlands. 


The Disappointing Pastime.—The stand camera teaches you 
all this, and much more. And having learnt it, you are equipped 
with knowledge which will enable you to do wonders hitherto 
impossible with your hand camera. But without this staid and 
serious grounding, hand camera work is the chanciest and most 
disappointing of pastimes—and to none more so than to the 
cyclist, who feels, and rightly feels, that if he has nothing to 
show for his trip, he might as well have saved himself the 
burden of the camera and taken a novel or a packet of sand- 
wiches instead, and saved time and money and fatigue. 
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Daylight Changing Systems. — 
Holidays of various sorts are in sight, 
and the young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of films versus plates, and daylight chang- 
ing systems versus dark-room fumblings. The “ feather- 
weight film versus ponderous plate ” problem is not so readily 
solved as it used to be, when Kodak spools were the only 
alternative to dark-slides and glass. To begin with, 
where there was only one roll film on the market there are 
now a dozen, English and Continental, each with its own 
claims to be nearer perfection than the predecessors. Not 
having worked through the whole dozen myself as yet, I 
make no pretence to pronounce a verdict on them. T can 
merely hint that almost more important than the quality of 
emulsion in a roll film is the quality of freshness. 


The Sine qua Non.—When offered two rival brands of 
roll film I invariably ask which was the latest to arrive in the 
shop; and I buy it, whatever its make, for I confess that I 
detect little difference between the behaviour in my hands 
of one film and of another. I admit I have my private 
preferences; but those preferences go down like ninepins 
before the avalanche of arguments in favour of mere recent- 
ness of manufacture, as such. Of course, all decent roll 
films are supposed to keep fresh a year or more—and probably 
do—but—well, I take no risks. I have never yet kept a roll 
film for a year, and I don't intend to try, if I can help it. 
Celluloid is the deuce to play tricks with the emulsion coated 
on it. I’ve seen some weird results of staleness in films in 
mv time. I have no wish to see more. Take my advice, 
and buy your films fresh, at all costs. It pays. 


The Film-Pack.— The film-pack is, at the moment, the roll 
film's most powerful competitor. To those who dislike the roll- 
film camera which does not admit of focussing on the screen, 
the pack comes as a boon and a blessing. This focussing 
advantage alone is a tremendous weight in the balance in the 
pack's favour; for although there are cameras in which 
focussing is possible with roll films, they are few and far 
between, and some of them have very obvious drawbacks, 
either in clumsiness of size or in trickiness of manipulation. 
The fact, too, that separate exposures can be withdrawn from 
the pack and developed is now and then a consideration, 
though perhaps not such a serious one as we are exhorted to 
believe. Wholesale tank or machine development is not a 
disadvantage, but an advantage, of the roll film. 


An Unsound Argument.—To want to get at one of your 
pictures without disturbing the others, because it is an inter- 
esting or important one, is all very well ; but to want to get at 
it because it is under or over exposed, and you think it should 
be treated separately from the correct exposures is, on the 
whole, unsound. All the exposures ought to be correct ; and 
though humanly speaking this is next door to impossible 
with the average snap-shot camera and the average photo- 
grapher, still, tank development will “level up” your series 
of pictures almost if not quite as effectively as separate 
development would have done. The habitual firer-off of roll 
or pack films is as a rule no stickler for extreme perfection ; 
and I feel only a mild approval for the policy of urging 
pack films on him for the sole reason that he can develop 
them separately and add ten drops of bromide to one and 
only five drops to another. 


RealAdvantages.—The pack is a good thing, though. I 
don't pretend otherwise. I merely wish to emphasise the 


An exhibition of reflex cameras as at present on the market, and 
of photographs illustrating the use of reflex cameras, is to be opened 
at the house of our contemporary, the B. J., at 24, Wellington 
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point that its powers of isolating exposures are not in them- 
selves a sufficient argument to warrant the worker getting rid 
of an old spool camera and going in for a film-pack one. 
The really weighty arguments in favour of the pack are— 
(1) the ability to focus each picture, and (2) the interchange- 
ability with dark slides containing plates. The latter is a 
consideration worth observing. You may not want to be 
pinned down even for one whole day to films; nor, when 
purchasing a camera, to be pinned down to certain patterns. 
The pack can be adapted to any camera taking slides. And 
when a day arrives on which you wish to use some plates— 
for superior speed, perhaps, or for economy—the pack 
adapter can be put in its bag and ordinary plate-holding 
slides substituted. 


AnImportant Point.—With pack films, freshness is every 
bit as essential as with roll films. But there is another point 
which must be mentioned to the novice, and that is the vital 
importance with the pack of avoiding dust. It is quite 
possible (though I do not say it is easy) for dust to percolate 
into a film-pack which is laid aside for some time before use. 
For this reason the photographer is wise who wraps up each 
of his packs in paper, or even in cloth, and only unwraps them 
just before he starts exposing. When going on a tour with 
a quantity of packs, it 1s a good plan to have each wrapped 
in “silver paper," partly to keep out damp and gases, but 
mainly to keep out dust. The interior of the camera should 


- be dust-free also, of course, whether when using a pack or 


when using a spool. 
on pack or roll films. 


The Film Envelope.—What are called "stiff flat films" 
may now be included in the “daylight changing ” category, 
since the introduction of the Houghton film envelope. This 
is a totally different device to rolls and packs. In it, each 
film is stored in a separate envelope of stout black paper. 
When an exposure is desired, an envelope is placed in a special 
dark slide in the camera. The withdrawing of the shutter 
of the slide opens the envelope, and the film is in exact 
register, just like a plate. Closing the shutter closes the 
envelope, which may then be removed quite safely, and 
replaced by another. The envelopes are each numbered, so 
that a note-book tally can, if desired, be kept of the subjects. 


Dust inevitably causes scratches either 


Economy.—The advantages of the system are various. In 
the first place, thick stiff films are exceedingly easy to handle 
in the developer. Secondly, the envelopes, once bought, 
can be used over and over again. They are bought ready 
loaded with very rapid films of an excellent make ; but should 
the worker for any reason prefer either another brand of film 
or another rapidity, he can reload his envelopes with these, 
after having worked through the first batch of films. 
Obviously, this is economy. The envelopes do not last for 
ever, perhaps ; but they last a very long time, as I know by 
experience; and by having several dozen of them ready 
loaded before starting it is possible to go on a longish holiday 
with a reasonable prospect of never needing a dark-room. 
Moreover, if photography is “ booming," and you find you 
run short of films, you do not need to buy more envelopes. 
You merely send by post for more films, unload your exposed 
envelopes in darkness and re-load with the new films: the 
one special slide sufficing for all. Each of the film-changing 
systems mentioned above has its own merits; and possibly 
my review of them may be of use to the novice contemplating 
a new investment for the season. 


Street, London, W.C., on June 13, and will remain open until 
July 6. A large number of the leading manufacturing firms have ex- 
pressed their intention to exhibit the cameras of their manufacture. 
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OMMENTING on a previous '' Leaf ’’ from 
A. J. A.'s Note-Book (No. III., April oth), a 
correspondent writes at some length, and we 
give the following extract, whilst below will 
be found another of A. J. A.’s ‘‘ Leaves," which may 
be taken as replying to our correspondent's criticisms. 


The article by A. J. A. is interesting to a certain extent, but every 
question raised by him has been exhaustively treated by Ruskin in 
* Modern Painters." 

He is largely right in saying that the old painters do not give 
the feeling of open air in their pictures, but it is doubtful if they 
tried to do so. It is more than doubtful if the only aim of art is 
“to hold the mirror up to Nature." 

Ruskin takes dozens of pages to discuss the matter, and it is 
irm to attempt it in the limits of a letter, even if one had the 
abihtv. 

A. J. A. is certainly right in saving that solid oil paintings cannot 
properly suggest light and sunshine and atmosphere, but other 
parn besides the French impressionists have found out that. 

urner (so far as I know) was the first who discovered that touches 
of pure pigment in proper juxtaposition gave an effect more full 
of light and colour than a mixture of the same pigments. 
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IX.—A COMMENT AND A STRAY LEAF. 


The scientific aspect of the matter is treated in Abney’s “ Colour 
and Colour Mixture,” and in Rood's “ Colour.” 

A. J. A. doesn’t seem to know the modern British painters, who 
work mostly by means of unmixed pigments, and obtain such 
wonderful effects of scintillating colour. I wonder if he has seen 
the pictures of Arnesby Brown, or La Thangue, or Clausen and 
many others. 

Bút it does not necessarily follow that the best art is that which 
most closely gives the effect of Nature. 

When A. J. A. comes to his other point—that monochrome repro- 
ductions give him the sensation of light and colour and atmosphere 
-—it seems to me easy of explanation, being largely subjective. The 
values of the original pictures being mostly right, and assuming 
that these values are properly translated into monochrome (as they 
are, to a great extent, in the best photographs), then, on looking at 
the reproduction, A. J. A. brings up the colours from his own inner 
consciousness just as he wishes them to be. If, however, he 
seriously means that Constable's pictures ‘‘convey absolutely no 
outdoor feeling to my senses," then I very much doubt his ability 
to imagine the right colours in a monochrome. 

The yellowing or deadening of oil and varnish by time is bound 
to make a vast difference to the original effect of a picture, and 
many of these old paintings must be very different now from what 
they were at first. So it is most probable that orthochromatic 
photography, seeing through the yellow film of varnish, etc., does 
give the original effect of the picture in many cases. | 

The whole matter requires skilful treatment in a series of articles, 
for A. J. A. has managed to raise a host of debatable points which 
not one photographer in a hundred is educated up to. The answer 
to his question, When landscape photography will come into her 
kingdom, is probably, ** When the majority (instead of minority) of 
photographers have an artistic education which enables them to 
select good compositions, and render them in frue values.” 


A STRAY LEAF. 


'* Peire of Valeria was of Gascony, and he was a 
jongleur at the same time and season as Marcabrun ; 
and he made ‘vers’ of little worth, of flowers, of 
leaves, and of the song of birds, even as men were wont 
to make at that time.’’ I lie down prone like the poor 
juggler in the Academy, and all amongst the green, 
and budding bluebells, and sprouting bracken, I make 
my '' vers of little worth,” of pictures, and nature, and 
things, and thoughts, and write them down on paper; 
and some are matured, and checked, and weighed, and 
written into articles ; and some are wrought up into 
stories; and others simply blow away like this. 

You see, we poor jongleurs with words have to get 
our copy, so we think our thoughts and jot them down. 
And some of these thoughts mature, and after much 
and careful pruning, with references turned up, and 
facts verified, and exuberant imaginations checked, we 
sign and post our manuscript. Other of these thoughts 
refuse to materialise, and so we lay them by ; others 
again we must abandon because we lack the skill to 
handle them. 

These leaves stand as they were written, without any 
pruning, without reference to text-books, without at- 
tempt at erudition. They are simple thoughts, thought 
out amidst simple surroundings ; and if they suggest 
thoughts to others, or smack conventionality on the 
face, I am content. If they inspire articles from those 
who are qualified to treat the subjects which I mvself 
must pass over, I am proud. If they inspire future 


articles from my own pen—to put it vulgarly, '' furnish 
copy ''—I am thankful. l 

I have to make this plain, partly for my own sake, 
because my disguise is thin and I do not wish to be 
credited with all I note down ; and partly because it 
would be a pity if anyone took these passing fancies of 
mine too seriously. Perhaps I should have styled these 
pages ‘‘ Various Views on Various Subjects,” or 
something of the sort. There are two sides to nearly 
every question, and a pictorialist will do better work if 
he clearly sees this fact. Let him be guided by his 
own instincts, and follow his own line, for this is neces- 
sary to individuality; but let him also appreciate work 
that is dissimilar to his own. For nothing is so cramp- 
ing, and deadening, and smothering as adherence to 
conventional rules and academic formule. When 
Ruskin formulated narrow rules for the pre-Raphaelites 
he, with the most single-hearted admiration for these 
painters, practically stifled a movement which might 
have come to much. 

So if I write on impressionism next week, pouring 
contempt on those who sneer at it, I am at heart 
preaching moderation—and no one can preach tem- 
perance more intemperately, nor moderation more 
immoderately, than I—for I am trying to convince 
the sneerers that there may be something in impres- 
sionism after all. And if, perchance, I write on 
the beauty of fine and delicate detail, and fume 
about the evils of fuzziness and  incoherency, I 
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am but thinking out the other side of the question. 

A little while ago I spoke of the beauty of mono- 
chrome in landscape work, and flung enough contro- 
vertible subject-matter for a dozen articles in my 
readers’ faces. Is there not another side to the ques- 
tion? Is the truth-to-nature colours, the open-window 
theory, everything? Is there not something to be said 
in behalf of colour essays on nature, of the poetry of 
nature rendered in soft, harmonious hues? Might it 
not even be argued that idealism is as far above realism 
as literature is above journalism? But I am swinging 
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the pendulum a bit too far, for I am suggesting that 
Ruskin read in the back-yard is better than the trees, 
and fields, and rivers of the country. The fact remains 
that the beauty and preciousness of monochrome are 
not sufficiently recognised ; and when I see the paint- 
ings of Joseph Farquharson, Associate of the Royal 
Academy, hung on the line, instead of adorning the 
window of a hire-purchase-system furniture shop, and 
the photographs of Steichen, Keighley, and Demachy 
absent from the exhibition, I see the fact I state 
verified. 


An Improvement in Making Combined Negatives. 


By DR. MEBEs, BERLIN. 


R. A. HORSLEY HINTON’S method of 
making combined positives for pictorial print- 
ing is a very ingenious device, which every 
picture-maker should try to master. As 

long as we print a visible image on P.O.P. of any 
kind, success will be sure at all events, but as soon as 
we undertake to make combined positives with invisible 
images on dry plates, we shall run many risks. Horsley 
Hinton, however, succeeds in his method, his pictures 
prove that, but I should like to know the many times 
he does not. He knows very well that building up an 
invisible image is rather playing '' blind man's buff,” 
but he believes that, by systematically working, this 
deficiency will be easily overcome. 

Some years ago, when I became first acquainted with 
his method, I perceived this heel of Achilles at once, 
and the remedy too. This help was so easily to be 
found that I was rather astonished that neither the 
inventor nor anybody else up to this day, as much as 
I know, got the same idea as I did. I think the pursuit 
of making a positive image on a dry plate caused them 
to overlook the fact that one can do this and yet get a 
visible image, and thus be enabled to watch and 
control the whole printing process at leisure. 
As soon as we can watch the entire procedure Mr. 
Hinton's method is unrivalled. The modification 
I have given to his system removes this last fault. 

With the aid of the bichromate process I make my 
combined positives, which turn to reversed negatives 
when they are developed. From these negatives, re- 
duced and right way up, positives are taken in a camera. 
This process allows one to sensitise the dry plates in 
accordance with the character of the negatives to be 
combined, to control the visible image every moment, 
and to finish printing with all the refinement we may be 
able to display on P.O.P. 

My system vields two methods of making visible 
positives : 

(1) I bath the dry plates for three to five minutes 
in a two to five per cent. solution of potassium 
bichromate or ammonium bichromate; the percentage 
of the solution only depends on the character of the 
used negatives. I drain the plate, mop with fine, flaw- 
less blotting-paper the film side, and am very cautious 
that no drops of the bichromate solution will remain 
standing on the film, otherwise black spots would 
appear when developed. The plate is then quickly 
dried. All this is best done in the dark-room with ruby 
light. In the dark-room the bichromated plate is placed 
in the printing-frame, and then printed in daylight. 


The image will soon appear in a light brown colour on 
a light yellow ground. The progress of printing can 
be controlled in the dark-room with yellow light from 
the back of the plate in the beginning, further the plate 
is taken out of the frame and the image examined at 
leisure in yellow light. As soon as the high lights 
begin to become visible, printing is finished. We print 
the second negative now and continue till all negatives 
to be combined are printed. Then we have the com- 
plete positive image in a brown colour before our eyes, 
and can still modify it by sunning down, faking, and 
using all the tricks we know. When we believe the 
picture well finished, the print is washed until the 
colour of the plate turns to a blue-greenish one. Then 
the plate is very well rinsed under the tap and dried in 
dark. The plate is then developed with the regular 
ferrous-oxalate developer in subdued daylight, well 
rinsed, and immersed for five minutes in a clearing bath 
of one per cent. solution of glacial acetic acid. The 
plate is then fixed in an acid fixing bath; fixing will re- 
quire a very long time. 

As the unhardened gelatine is only blackened, the 
fixed print is a reversed negative of extreme fineness. 
This negative should now be retouched, if necessary. 
A positive, taken from such a negative, will be superior 
to any by the old method. 

(2) A well-cleaned glass plate is first coated with a 5 
per cent. solution of silicate of potassium, and then with 
a 2 per cent. solution of hard gelatine, and dried. The 
coated plate is sensitised in a 2 to 5 per cent. solution 
of ammonium bichromate and dried in dark. The nega- 
tives are now printed; the image is visible, and can be 
controlled. As soon as printing is finished, the plate is 
washed till it is free from colour. The plate should 
then be immersed in a solution of Platinschwarz M, a 
dye made bv Farbwerke vorm. Meister Lucius and 
Brüning, Hóchst a. M., Germany. The dye only stains 
the unhardened gelatine, and thus a negative absolutely 
free from grain is obtained. 

If in both methods the reduced chromium salt is not 
well washed out, the plate should be immersed in a 2 
per cent. solution of potassium metabisulphite. Should 
anybody wish to get the print in both methods in a far 
deeper brown colour, some 5 per cent. solution of 
manganese sulphate may be added to the bichromate 
bath. The manganic oxide staining the film is then re- 
moved in a very weak solution of oxalic acid. 

I hope that this little improvement will contribute 
to promote Horsley Hinton's admirable method and 
make many new friends. 
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HAND CAMERA 
INOTEJO,.—No. Vil. 


By W. Tuomas. 


POCKET CAMERAS.—Over twenty years 
ago, along with other members of the 
Leeds Photographic Society, while visiting 
the late Mr. William Ramsden, one of the 
photographic fathers, and a real good father he always 
proved to us voungsters eager to learn all the mysteries 
of photographic picture making as then understood, 
we expressed ourselves rather more forcibly than 
politely on the supposed advantages of dry plate and 
portable cameras; but our kindly old friend Ramsden led 
us away into back regions, and showed a huge, iron- 
bound affair, something like a bank safe, then informed 
us, that used to be Icoked on as a marvel of compact- 
ness and portability; it was his landscape camera in wet 
collodion days, and with which he had done a complete 
set of 15 by 12 photographs of the Lake district; it took 
two men to carry it slung on a scaffold pole. 

The rebuke was effectual: we went out, determined 
to bear the ills of blobs, spots, and pinholes, rather than 
fly to those of sloppv baths, prehistoric cameras, and— 
scaffold-pole supports. 

What a change from those davs! But a short while 
back I was working with a camera which, when closed, 
slipped comfortably into the watch-pocket of one’s 
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waistcoat ; the plates used 
measured, roughly, two inches by 
one inch; it seemed really play- 
ing at photography with such 
toy-like sizes; indeed, only a 
desire to truly fulfil the duty of 
testing and reporting upon the 
results enabled one to develop 
a dozen of these with anything 
approaching the necessary care and 
patience. But once finished, the re- 
sulting negatives caused all doubts to 
vanish, for the moment those small 
postage-stamp-like images were en- 
larged to 84 in. by 64 or 12 by 10 
sizes, the results were as beautifully de- 
fined, and free from grain or coarse, broken appearance 


as if they were contact-made prints from large, direct 
negatives. 


There has been for some time past a tendency to 
provide a small compact form of camera, which should 
not be too bulky for carrying comfortably, and giving a 
picture something less in size than the popular quarter- 
plate; several such cameras, using plates of 3} by 24 
size, have been placed on the English market, each of 
which, in use, proves very satisfactory, some being fitted 
with focal-plane shutters, others having. the ordinary 
shutter attached to lens; both forms, for their special 
purposes, are good. 

One of the necessary points for these diminutive 
cameras to possess is compactness, because the sole 
object of using a camera smaller than quarter-plate is 
to enable it being carried at any time without the in- 
convenience of more bulky sizes; indeed, these small 
hand cameras may be said to answer the same purpose 
to a photographer that sketch book and blocks do to the 
painter artist, a ready means of obtaining records of 
interesting facts, useful suggestions, and permanent 
notes of beautiful, strange, or weird changes of light 
and shade, or atmospheric effects. For these purposes 
alone a small pocket camera proves invaluable, but it 
must be a real camera, not a toy. 

Quite one of the latest introductions is the '' Sybil,” 
made by Newman and Guardia. It packs up like a 
cigar case, 1s ready at a moment's notice, works with 
perfect smoothness, has a lens aperture of F/6.5, a 
shutter whose speeds range from } to 1-rooth of a 
second, and seems really what they pretend it to be; is 
made entirelv of metal (except the bellows), has no com- 
plicated movements to worry over, is an immense 
pleasure to use, and produces exceedingly good nega- 
tives. 

When using glass plates, I prefer to carry them in 
single slides, so that bulk is kept down to minimum. 
With such apparatus, and an enlarging lantern, photo- 
graphy is stripped of its terrors, becomes an everlasting 
pleasure until failures arise, then— well, hope rises 
eternal in the human breast, and you simply try again, 
and in the repeated efforts, find a satisfaction which is 
but accentuated when final success is reached. 
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PAOTO-MICROGRAPAY 


T° HAT method of illumination 
which is known to micro- 
scopists as '' dark-ground ”’ 

or '' black background" illumination seems to have 
received very little attention at the hands of those who 
are at all interested in photo-micrography. I have 
never been quite able to understand the reason for this 
neglect, for not only is this method of illumination a 
fine test for the qualities of an objective, but it is com- 
paratively easy to produce, and opens up a very wide 
field of most interesting work, that will yield most 
beautiful and striking results; while for demonstrating 
and photographing the surface markings and surface 
structure of microscopic objects, it is the ideal method 
of illumination. 

There are several ways of producing dark-ground 
illum ination, 
and all can be 
made, with a 
little thought 
and practice, 
to yield most 
charming re- 
sults. 


The best me- 


A Bladder of the Bladderwort (Utricularia), 


thod, both for demonstrating and 
for photo-micrography, is by em- 
ploying one of the circular ‘‘ patch "' 
stops from a set such as is sold for 
use with the achromatic substage 
condenser and the better forms of 
Abbé condenser. There are gener- 
ally three of these circular patch 
stops in a set, each a little larger 
than the other, and for convenience the largest may be 
called number three, the middle size number two, and 
the smallest number one. ‘To obtain dark-ground illu- 
mination by means of the patch stop, proceed as fol- 
lows :—Set up the microscope in the usual way for 
taking a photo-micrograph, and having selected a suit- 
able object, such as a section of one of the spines of a 
sea-urchin (Echinoderm), and obtained perfectly even 
illumination, open fully the iris diaphragm of the sub- 
stage condenser, and then insert into the carrier of the 
substage condenser the smallest of the three stops that 
will show the object standing out brilliantly illuminated 
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An illustrated article by F Martin Duncan. 


Section of a Spine of a Sea Urchin 
(Echinoderm). 


May 28, 1907. 


and clearly 
defined 
against a 
dead - black 
background. 
With the 
2 inch objec- 
tive the 
number one 
stop will be 
about right, while with the 1 inch or a 16 mm. objec- 
tive, the number two will have to be employed. 

When using this method of illumination, always re- 
member to open the iris of the substage to its fullest, 
and it may also be found that the substage condenser 
may, after the introduction of the stop, require slightly 
racking up or down to produce the best result and a 
perfectly black background. It is possible by this 
method to obtain dark-ground illumination, with even 
such a high power objective as a 3 mm. apochromatic 
objective, and I have taken by this method of illumina- 
tion photo-micrographs having an initial magnification 
of 800 to 1,000 diameters; but it is a most difficult busi- 
ness, and one not to be lightly undertaken. 

A simple way of producing dark-ground illumination, 
and one that is most useful 
in obtaining photo-micro- 
graphs of comparatively large 
specimens requiring only low 
magnification, is to place the 
object, backed by a piece of 
dead-black paper or card, on the 
stage of the microscope, and 
then present the plane side of 
an ordinary bull's-eye condenser 
towards the object, and so 
arrange the light that the rays 
passing through the condenser 
shall come to a focus on the 


A Corn Thrip. 


object. [n 
this way, 
and by a 
little careful 
manipulation, 
very beauti- 
ful  photo- 
micrographs 
may be 
obtained of 
plant seeds, 
showing 


Plates and Anchors of Synapta. 
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their curious surface markings, and of the eggs of 
butterflies and moths. 

A very useful piece of apparatus for producing dark- 
ground illumination, and one that has the merit of not 
being very expensive, is the side-reflector sold by most 
opticians and microscope makers. For use it should 
be attached to the stage or limb of the microscope in 
such a position as to all but touch the preparation. 
Right opposite to it, and at right angles to the optical 
axis, is placed the source of light, the rays of which 
must be directed in a parallel bundle through a bull's- 
eye condenser on to the reflector, from which they will 
in turn be reflected down upon the object. 

Other methods of obtaining dark-ground illumination 
are by means of the '' Liberkühn,"' a reflector fitting on 
to the front of the objective, and by means of the 
‘* spot-lens "' and the '' paraboloid,” both types of sub- 
stage condensers; but these are now rarely used, and 
are not so satisfactory as the means that has been more 
fully described. 

Exposures are, of course, comparatively long, and to 
obtain the best results a full exposure must be given. 
Using as the source of light an ordinary full-sized 
inverted gas mantle, and working with a two inch 
objective, an eyepiece, number one patch stop, and ten 
inch camera extension, an exposure of sixty seconds 
will be found about right for such a subject as the 
section of one of the spines of a sea urchin, using an 
Edwards’ instantaneous isochromatic plate, backed. 
Care and attention must be given to development, 
which should not be carried too far, gradation rather 
than excessive density and contrast being aimed at. 
The background must be watched during development, 
and should only be permitted to become slightly veiled, 
the object standing out boldly in relief. If due atten- 
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tion is paid to these simple but all-important points, the 
negative on being removed from the fixing bath should 
show a background of clear glass, with a good scale of 
gradation and all the delicate detail in the subject. 

Any keen photo-micrographer who will devote a 


Rotifers. 


few evenings to this comparatively neglected branch of 
photo-micrography will, I am sure, be pleased with 
the results that he will obtain, and will in a very short 
time, if he continues to experiment with it, fully realise 
what a valuable means he has gained for demonstrating 
and photographing countless beautiful and interesting 
objects, the true character and structure of which it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, to show by 
other methods of illumination. | 
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DETAIL 


HE rapid and powerful artist, said Ruskin, necessarily looks 

with contempt on those who see minutiæ of detail rather 
than grandeur of impression, but he is apt to lose sight of the 
remoter truth that details, perfect in unity, and contributing to 
the final purpose of the picture, are the sign of the production 
of a consummate master. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ wrote he, “there is 
nothing more remarkable than the opinion we form upon the 
subject of detail in works of art. Infants in judgment, we look 
for specific character and complete finish; we delight in the 
faithful plumage of the well-known bird, in the finely drawn 
leafage of the discriminated flower. As we advance in judg- 
ment, we scorn such detail altogether ; we look for impetuosity 
of execution and breadth of effect. But, perfected in judgment, 
we return in a great measure to our early feelings.” 

I suppose that there will always be the opposition of these two 
schools, and that in each age every artist will have to decide 
upon the respective merits of detail and mass; nevertheless I 
believe that the modern photographic artist in his maturer 
judgment is leaning more to the inclusion of detail, and that in 
future years we shall see more of such pictures hanging upon 
the walls of our best exhibitions. Photographers in the past, as 
is well known, belonged, almost to a man, to that school which, 


IN ART. 


delighting in the power given to them by a good lens, rejoiced 
to represent the minutest detail possible, and their very 
extravagant love for such interpretations of nature was the 
cause of the pendulum swinging so far in the opposite direction 
as it has done. Now, as I have said, it is swinging back again, 
but not so violently. We are cultivating, so to speak, an 
idealised detail. Keighley’s picture ‘‘Calle del Duomo, 
Chioggia," is acknowledged to be one of the finest works of the 
year. It is crowded with detail. ‘‘A Mersey Dock," by C. J. 
Whitehead, another well-known print, is a mass of minute detail, 
and such works as these are more popular, I fancy, than those 
by the "advanced" American school and other devotees ot 
gum splashes, for they approach the ideal set up by Ruskin, ¢he 
union of detail with breadth. ‘‘ Circumstances of minuteness and 
particularity,” says Reynolds, ‘‘ frequently tend to give an air 
of truth to a piece, and to interest the spectator in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Such circumstances, therefore, cannot 
wholly be rejected; but if there be anything in art which 
requires peculiar nicety of discernment, it is the disposition of 
these minute circumstantial parts; which, according to the 
judgment employed in the choice, become so useful to truth or 
so injurious to grandeur." —C. W. B. 


———— $À*$———— 
THE STABILITY OF ART. 


USKIN has formulated the doctrine that since all un- 

grounded opinion is inconsistent, and all erroneous 
criticism transitory, it follows that opinions formed on right 
grounds will have strength to survive present opposition, ana 
being necessarily stable, will communicate themselves gradually 
from mind to mind, and so ensure a natural permanency. So 
upon this gradual victory of what is right over what is 
vacillating depends the reputation of all that is highest in art. 
In other words, Time is the adjudicator. Reynolds affirmed 
that the present and the future may be considered as rivals, 
and he who solicits the one must expect to be discountenanced by 
the other ; and the truth of this is everywhere apparent to-day. 


It is, indeed, hardly an exaggeration to say that the greatest 
exponents of art have always been despised by their own 
generation, while the lesser artists, who enjoyed the adulation 
of the multitude, are now no longer heard of. 

“There is but one presiding principle," wrote Reynolds, 
“which regulates and gives stability to every art. The works, 
whether of poets, painters, moralists, or historians, which are 
built upon general nature, live for ever; while those which 
depend for their existence on particular customs and habits, & 
partial view of nature, or the fluctuation of fashion, can only 
be coeval with that which first raised them from obscurity.” 

C. W. B. 
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Bv S. H. WILLIAMS. 


Awarded prize in Class A of the Second Winter Competition. 


[MPRESSION OF HULL. 


AN 
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Notes on some Winning Prints 
in the Winter Competitions. 


By A. J. ANDERSON. 


HE winning prints of classes 
A and B, in the winter com- 
petition of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, are on the 
whole a most creditable lot of prints, 
and it is difficult to believe that the 
photographers are almost unknown 
workers, who have at the most only 
won a third prize in an exhibition. 

"A Winter's Eve," which re- 
ceived the beginners' award in the 
first fortnightly competition, is an 
attempt to render a most difficult 
theme, and it cannot be said that Mr. 
Cluderay has been altogether suc- 
cessful in his attempt. The compo- 
sition is good, and the atmosphere 
is good, but the treatment is peri- 
lously slight. Viewed in a very sub- 
dued light, and the award was made 
in dull January, the picture appears 
full of reserve, refinement, and 
poetry; but when it is inspected in 
the bright light of April, the picture 
falls all to pieces, and but little food 
is left for the imagination. Even in 
an ordinary room the blinds must 
be pulled down before the poetry 
returns to the picture. The snow 
in the foreground is lacking in the 
gradations which nature lavishes on 
her winter dressing; and the rendering of the subject 
throughout conveys the idea that it is the setting for a 
figure, without the figure. A woodman or labourer on 
the faint path in the foreground would have given the 
spot of dark the picture needs, and would have been its 
making. The general composition, however, is excel- 
lent, the farm buildings are well placed, and balance the 
trees on the right, and the row of bushes help on the 
perspective, and throw the distance back into its proper 
place. 

In the ''Sisters," a little picture that is full of 
tenderness, Miss Janet S. Allan is only prevented from 
scoring a complete success by two slight faults. |The 
curves at the back of the elder sister's dress counter 
the curve of the circle and the curves of the figure too 
strongly; they at once attract the eye, and give a tense- 
ness and effort to the figure: cover up these curves, and 
see how beautiful the protecting and restful pose be- 
comes. Again, the left arm of the same figure 1s too 
noticeable, and has a cut-off effect that is not good. 
Probably if the print were trimmed either rectangular 
or oval, so that the back curve of the dress and more of 
the arm were cut off, it would come right. The tex- 
tures of the soft curls of the elder, and the spun silk 
hair of the younger sister could not be better; the ren- 
dering of silk and flesh, in light and shadow, are excel- 
lent; and the lighting is both pleasant and original—and 
Miss Allan is to be congratulated. 

‘“ An Impression of Hull." If Mr. Williams is 
accustomed to receive such beautiful and poetic impres- 
sions as this, and to express them in such a convincing 
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Bv Miss J. S. ALLAN. 


Awarded prize in Class B of the First Winter Competition. 


manner, then THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER has dis- 
covered a pictorialist who may develop into another 
Alex. Keighley, and delight us as Mr. Keighley delights 
us. It is difficult to conceive a more artistic rendering 
of the subject. Personally, I should. like to eliminate 
the steam, and substitute the high lights which would 
be reflected from the sky at this point, as I think it 
would promote the unity of the picture; but it would 
be hypercritical to pick holes in this excellent produc- 
tion. The focussing is cleverly arranged to bring out 
the beauty of the town, whilst suppressing the details 
of the launch in the foreground; the picture space is 
admirably filled, and there is a suggestion of detail 
in every place which demands it; the picture also grows 
on one, which is a valuable quality; and withal, the 
scene is both interesting and stimulating. I look for- 
ward to Mr. Wiliams’ future work. 

" Three Little Kittens,’’ by Mrs. H. C. Suther- 
land. There is, perhaps, an element of luck about 
work of this description, the possession of three such 
delightful babies, and the fact that thev placed them- 
selves in such an excellent pose; but is not there an 
element of luck in all photography? And the apprecia- 
tion of the pictorial possibilities of a subject, and the 
instinct to capture the subject at the happiest possible 
moment, is no small thing. But this 1s beside the mark, 
because the judge in a competition has only to deal with 
the finished picture, and has nothing to do with the 
motives or steps which led to its production. The pose 
of the kittens is so obviously good that it needs no 
praise; and the focussing and arrangement naturallv 
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lead the eye to rest on the face of the 
most interesting kitten. I doubt 
whether there has ever been a better 
cat photograph. 

Day Dreams," by Mr. ] E. 
Chandler, shows very good technical 
qualities; the shadows are clear and 
luminous, and the high lights on the 
face well handled. The rendering of 
values in face and frock are quite 
good; and although the pose is not 
particularly graceful, it is very 
natural, and carries out the idea of 
the title. One could, however, wish 
that the hair ribbon, coming amidst 
the darker tones, were less notice- 
able, and the high light near the 
centre of the dress might well be sub- 
dued. 

"A Decorative Study," by Mr. 
Bertram Cox, cannot be thoroughly 
appreciated in a half tone reproduc- 
tion, as the beauty of the panel lies 
partly in the harmony of the browns 
employed in the print and mounting. 
Mr. Cox might well have introduced 
more flowers, or placed some leaves 
at the bottom of the picture, and 
in so doing would have entirely spoilt the effect, for one 
of the virtues of this print is its extreme simplicity. The 
technical qualities of the flower rendering are good, but 
the arrangement is quite uncommonly good, and the re- 
petition of curves in the two chief flowers, broken and 
relieved by the curve of the third, could not have shown 
more tastefulness. The placing of the blossoms on the 
panel is also very good. 

'" Wil they Come?"' Mr. G. T. Foster richly 
merits the reward in the beginners' class for February, 
and if the two dark shadows were softened, and the 
flickering high lights toned down, the picture would 
hold its own in any company. The figure is charming 
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Awarded prize in Class B of the Second Winter Competition. 
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A WINTER's EVE. 
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By Mrs. H. C. SUTHERLAND. 


May 28, 1907. 


By E. S. CLUDERAY. 


and most natural, and it is impossible too highly to 
commend the focussing, by which the clearly defined 
figure is thrown into relief against the soft and sugges- 
tive background. Those long shadows behind the figure 
are far too dark, and they catch the eye at once; and the 
post against which the girl is leaning is also too dark. 
If Mr. Foster will compare his print with the shadows 
of nature he will see that it is so; cover up these shadows 
and the figure at once gains in importance. The spotty 
effect of the leaves is worse in the original than in the 
reproduction. However, these two defects can be easily 
remedied. The reproduction hardly gives an idea of 
the great beauty of the distance, which falls back so 
perfectly into its proper place in im- 
portance and perspective, and is, 
what it should be, merely suggestive. 
If some of the fence were trimmed 
away, the figure would be better 
placed, and the picture improved. 

'" Amongst the Pine and Bracken,” 
by Mr. Ch. Lindsay, is another 
example of clever focussing, and 
one might almost say that the 
success of the picture is due to the 
clearly defined pine tree in the fore- 
ground standing out against the 
softly defined tree behind it; for by 
this means the principality of the 
most important object is secured, and 
unity of subject maintained. The 
strongest high light falling close to 
the principal tree, with the tiny bit of 
dark shadow behind it, also helps to 
pull the picture together; and the 
pathway, which is almost essential in 
such a subject, is well managed. 
Throughout, the picture shows signs 
of forethought and skilful handling; 
and a most difficult subject in nature 
has been successfully overcome. 


May 28, 1907. 


'* And to the Woods in Autumn 
Time—My Solitary Way," by Mr. 
W. F. Lloyd, is another example 
of the great pictorial talent that is 
hidden away amidst unknown pic- 
torialists. This little print is a big 
picture, broad, simple, virile, stimu- 
lating, and one hopes to see it later 
hung amidst the photographs of 
well-known workers. Personally, I 
should feel inclined to soften down 
the two bits of sky still further, leav- 
ing the other magnificent spot of sky 
as it stands. I can imagine any 
other photographer placing a figure 
where Mr. Lloyd has placed it, but 
the choice of both figure and 
raiment, which so exactly carry 
out the spirit of the theme, 
shows strong dramatic feeling 
and true artistic talent. The repro- 
duction can give no idea of the rich, 
luscious browns of the original. 

'" Niagara Falls," by Mr. J. 
Bowden, suffers from the compari- 
son one instinctively draws between 
this and Mr. Horsley Hinton’s 
masterpiece. This is not fair to Mr. 
Bowden, and he has certainly suc- 
ceeded in giving an impression of 
the grandeur of Niagara, and shows 
great restraint and feeling in his 
treatment of the subject. The sug- 
gestion of the pouring volume of 
water, behind the clouds of spray, 
in the original, is very good, but I 
am afraid much of this must be lost 
in reproduction. 

* A Portrait Study," by Mr. 
H. Ainslie Cox, is quite a good bit 
of  gum-bichromate work, but 
everyone knows how badly gum 
bichromate reproduces. The flesh 
texture in the original.is well pre- 
served, and the texture of the hair 
extremely good. The picture, more- 
over, carries well, an essential 
quality in gum work. It is a daring 
thing to throw the highest light on 
the back of the neck, and I think Mr. 
Cox is justified by the result. 
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Day DREAMS. 
Awarded prize in Class A of the Third Winter Competition. 
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By J. E. CHANDLER. 


The winning pictures which the limits of space prevent our publishing this week will be given next week. 
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THE FOREGROUND. 


F all parts of a picture the foreground may be said to be 

the most important, and is certainly the most difficult for 

the beginner to control, for if the interest lies in the middle 

or far distance he finds it hard to subdue the immediate fore- 

ground to its right pictorial proportions, or having subdued it 

to still leave it with a right amount of character, so that it is 

not rendered as a monotonous blank. Of all aids to the com- 

position of a foreground nothing can compare in value with 

the phenomenon of shadow. A shadow is always fraught with 
interest. 

“A cast shadow," said Ruskin, ‘Sis a more curious thing than 
we suppose. The strange shapes it gets into—the manner in 
which it stumbles over everything that comes in its way, and 
frets itself into all manner of fantastic schism, taking neither the 
shape of the thing that casts it, nor of that it is cast upon, but 
an extraordinary, stretched, flattened, fractured anatomy of its 


own—cannot be imagined until one is actually engaged in shadow 
hunting." No foreground requires trimming away if it con- 
tains glimpses of such a wonderland. 

In the absence of light and shade much can be done by 
artificial means, though I prefer to wait and see if shadows do 
not come at some other time of day. This, however, is not 
always possible, and a blank piece of foreground has therefore 
to be coped with. In such cases break it up by dragging into 
the picture branches of trees, large stones, or other objects. 
Transplant shrubs and grasses and flowers in the way in which 
our editor is so expert, or introduce a figure. In the case of 
blank sheets of water throw in a large stone, and then expose 
while the surface is broken with the circling eddies, and the 
sullen reflections are made wavy and bright. These little dodges 
are not difficult to put into practice, and they go a long way 
towards getting a good picture.—C. W. B. 
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In the Gloaming. 


sex 
By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. EO. 
S E 
T HAT time of day do you con- BS 
sider the best for landscape LOC 
photography? " was a ques- tk ! 


tion I had put to me the other Y 


day. My reply was, ‘‘The hour after sun- 
set." The lady who asked the question 
thought I was joking. To convince her 
that I was not I had to climb on to a 
table, and bring down from a high shelf 
some of my best negatives; there are no 
mouse holes near the top shelf, conse- 
quently the cat never goes there, and the 
negatives are safe when she goes hunt- 
ing. 

It requires some courage to go out with 
a camera after sunset; people who would 
not venture to offer their advice to the 
photographer when. the sun is -shining, 
hesitate not when they see him planting 
his tripod in the twilight. ‘‘ It is rather 
late for your work, is it not? ” they ask, 
implying by. the emphasis on the word 
rather that.they know a great deal more 
as to what a photograph should be than 
some people. To answer, *' Oh, no, not 
at all; I prefer it late like this," would be 
to give oneself away completely, and 
make the knowing one too garrulous. 
So it is better to reply, *' Yes, it is late, 
but I could.not get here before." Some- 
times if the knowing one happens to be 
a.photographer he is anxious to know 
what length.of exposure is being given, 
and in his anxiety will, if not watched, 
accidentally knock against one leg of the 
tripod, or even look in at the lens to see 
what stop is being used. Then if he 
happens to look on to the camera-top and 
sees the exposure meter, he will say, 
“ What? Do you use those things? I 
thought they were only for beginners.’’ 
As if, gentle reader, any photographer, 
no matter how many hundred thousand 
plates he may have exposed, could tell 
how long to expose when it is really dark, 
and the stars are just beginning to show. 

It is not only when out with the camera ' 
after twilight views, that the photo- 
grapher has to stand being  chaffed. 
When he gets his picture, and even 
musters up sufficient courage to send it to an exhibi- 
tion, he must be prepared for some hard knocks from 
the critics, who will advise him in future to release the 
spring of his instantaneous shutter a little when taking 
such subjects; they will point out, too, how much more 
detail he would have got in the foreground by giving a 
longer exposure. 

The photographer may feel inclined to reply that his 
picture was not taken with an instantancous shutter, but 
had a time exposure of three and a half minutes, and 
that he took the view at that time of the day to get the 
cathedral tower silhouetted, with its adjacent elm trees, 
against the evening sky, and that if he had given a 
longer exposure, or had taken the view in the day-time, 
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Awarded prize in Class B of the Third Winter Competition. 


the tanner's yard with all the skins laid about would 
have given plenty of detail which he thought better sup- 
pressed in the twilight. But if the photographer is wise 
he will say nothing. In time, if he is diligent, he may 
grow into a critic himself, and then—yes, then, he will 
very likely be as unable to understand the pictures he 
sees, or the effort which directed them, as the critic was 
unable to see his intentions long years ago. 

The reader may be thinking all the while, '* Yes, 
twilight effects are all very well for those who like strong 
contrasts, but give me harmony rather than contrast." 
To all who think so I would say, take your camera out 
in the twilight, and you will find, if you give sufficient 
exposure, harmony, and not contrast. Unless the plate 


May 28, 1907. THE AMATEUR 
is under- exposed there will be no hard high lights, and 
the gradations in the half-tones and shadows will be so 
delicate, and run into one another so smoothly, that there 
will be no need to scrub away at the negative with chalk 
and spirit, as we often have to do with daylight 
negatives. 

As it is difficult to see anything but the sky on the 
ground-glass after sunset, it is as well to have a focus- 
ing scale marked on the camera. One evening I met 
two picturesque old tramps on the moors. After a little 
persuasion they consented to sit down on the roadside 
to be photographed, but for the life of me I could not 
see anything on the ground-glass, the light was so 
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weak. So I asked them to trudge à little further to 
where there was a horse-trough by the roadside; there 
it was possible to see the reflection of the sky, and to get 
the focus. 

It is surprising how quickly the actinic quality of the 
light goes once the sun has set. At sunset an exposure 
of a second or two may be enough, but a quarter of an 
hour later a minute will be none too much, even when 
working with open aperture and quick plates. 

Some plates seem more suitable for use in the yeliow 
light of evening than others. There is one make which 
I must not say more of than that the plates smell 
strongly of iodine which give good results. 


———— 
FIGURE WORH AT HOME. With a Digression on Art in Photography. 


URING the Royal Academy season the Royal Photographic 

Society usually permits itself a discussion on the perennial 
question of photography versus painting, and on artistic subjects 
generally. This year it was left to Mr. E. T. Holding, a member 
of the society, well known for his originality, to provoke the dis- 
cussion under the guise of a paper entitled, innocently enough, 
** The Camera at Home." 

Mr. Hokling lamented the fewness of figure workers. He 
thought that too many amateurs confined their attention to land- 
scape under the impression that there were insurmountable difh- 
culties in the way of figure study. On one point the landscape 
worker and the figure "worker were at one, for they ads both 
concerned with moods ; the one with the moods of Nature, the 
other with the moods of men—or, which was more dificult: of 
women. But while the landscapist had to rely upon combinations 
—combinations which required the keenest artistic perceptions and 
the highest technical skill if they were to be saved trom being 
grotesque failures—the figurist was far less handicapped. His 
materials were all at hand, he had only to select and arrange. 
One thing both classes of workers must have in common, namely, 
imagination, controlled and governed by good taste, or, as he 
would prefer to call it, a cultivated appreciation of the beautiful 
He endorsed Mr. George Clausen's dictum that taste in a picture 
was something like natural good manners in a man, the outcome 
of temperament, and not of external circumstances. 

Here Mr. Holding digressed in order to deprecate Mr. Bernard 
Shaw's attitude. He thought that Mr. Shaw claimed too much 
for photographv when he said that the camera had come to oust 
that clumsy tool, the human hand. A painter who understood his 
art could give his imagination free plav, a photographer could not 
do so to the same extent. There were, of course, limits even to 
the painter's power of expression, but in comparison with the 
freedom from technical restraint enjoved bv the painter the photo- 
grapher was bound hand and foot. He thought that to put photo- 
graphv on a level with painting would be to place the former art 
in a false position, while the attempt to place them in opposite 
camps was absurd and pernicious. As an instance of the poverty 
of technique and greatness of “soul " which were compatible in 
painting, Mr. Holding mentioned the painter Blake, an artist of 
serious artistic purpose and childlike directness, who on that 
account, and on account of the plasticity of the medium in which 
he worked, triumphed over his own bad technique. He thought it 
would be time to enthrone the photographer as the great high 
priest of art when he had freed himself, in some way that was at 
present unthinkable, from his clogging technicalities. 

Mr. Holding illustrated. by means of some photographs of his 
own the way to do home figure work, and the wav not to do it. 
In outdoor work in which the smallest amount of shade is obtained, 
beautiful etfects are possible if the background is white, and the 
dress of the sitter white also, the face being left to strike a darker 
note. Mr. Holding has a fancy for simple essays of this descrip- 
tion. Various methods of vignetting can be employed to remedy 
incongruities in the dress. The white background, however, does 
not applv in the case of a girl whose face is of a certain roundness 
and breadth and simplicity, and here some special scheme of light- 
ing is necessary. 


With regard to home portraiture, Mr. Holding pointed out the 
advantages possessed by the amateur over and above those of his 
professional brother. The ordinary room in which the amateur 
had to work was not perhaps altogether efficient as a studio, but, 
to begin with, his failures did not bear so heavily upon him, and, 
more important still, he was less likely to have failures because, 
his experiments being confined to his circle of friends, he might 
be expected to understand their characteristics, and to catch their 
natural attitude and expression. The professional photographer, 
knowing nothing of his sitters, was handicapped in this respect. 
For indoor backgrounds, Mr. Holding used a simple bamboo frame 
about five feet square, to which was attached a sheet, white on 
the one side, dark on the other. Many difficulties of composition 
were obviated by using a perfectly plain background, and although 
a plain background might indicate poverty of expression it was 
better, he thought, to err on the side of simplicity than to overload 
the picture with detail. Of course, there was a simplicity of com- 
position which was merelv comic. 

The unzsthetic appearance of masculine attire could be remedied 
by securing a garment, like an overcoat, with broad and flowing 
lines, or, on the other hand, something frankly characteristic, such 
as a black velvet coat. In cases in which artistic effect depended 
upon a deliberate arrangement of lines, various rectilinear arrange- 
ments about the house, such as the straight lines of a fireplace, all 
brought grist to the mill in figure-work. Wall-paper was seldom 
satisfactory as a background, on account of the jarring insistence 
of its pattern. 

He found it the safest plan to let his sitters pose themselves with 
as little interference from him as possible. In the case of musical 
studies—such as a violinist with his instrument—he preferred rather 
to relv on suggestion than to bring out every line of the study into 
clear relief. It was the function of music to suggest rather than to 
realise. In the case of a vigorous dramatic pose, on the other hand, 
the utmost realism and attention to detail were advisable. Children 
made delightful models, and with a little thought they could be 
formed into pictures without descending to the merely ‘“ prettv- 
pretty," and even without necessarily telling a story. Doorstep 
photography, he thought, opened up a wide field, and he had 
discovered that one got very near to human nature on a doorstep, 
especially in the poorer districts. Discussing the possibilities in 
store for the photographic poster, he said that it would be most 
successful if it preserved a distinctly photographic character, and 
did not ape the broad and simplified designs made so popular by 
Mr. Hassall and others. 

In the discussion which followed, some of the lecturer's remarks 
were warmly contested, in particular his reference to the “soulless 
inanities of the snapshotters.” It was pointed out that, however 
unsublime the snapshots, they often proved the stepping-stone ‘o 
higher things. The mere record print might be a factor in the 
pictorial education of the amateur. Painters, perhaps, would not 
have been pleased to hear one speaker sav that only twenty-five 
per cent. of the pictures in the Royal Academy possessed ** soul," 
and they might have received with polite scepticism Mr. J. C. S. 
Mummerv's Temark that several of the paintings in the present ex- 
hibition at the New Gallery were distinct and palpable imitations 
of “gums”! 


++ = 


Salter's Summer Trips on the Thames.—Salter, Bros., of Folly 
Bridge, Oxford, have now placed their steamers on the Thames 
for the season, for their usual trips between Oxford and 
Kingston. The distance between the two places is ninety-one 
miles, and the river scenery of exceptional interest ; in fact, the 
famed beauty of the Thames may be seen at its best. Steamers 


pass each place between Oxford and Kingston twice daily, so 
that it is easy to make the journey and return at almost any 
point. Circular tickets are issued bv the G. W.R. and L.S.W.R. 
in connection with these trips. Tickets can be obtained 
from Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, or of the proprietors, as 
above. 
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NORMAN FONT IN SLEBECH RUINED CHURCH. 


RocH CASTLE, PEMBROKESHIRE.—A watch-tower set on a hill, 
rising aloft in a vast plain, visible for some eight miles or more 
all around, most picturesquely situated and weird against the 
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SLEBECH RUINED CHURCH. 


evening sky, a building that has made its name in local history, 
and in troublous times frequently changed hands—such is Roch 
Castle. Lying io ruins for many years, it has now been re- 
stcred without ruining it, and is once more inhabited. 

THE RUINED Priory oF SLEBECH.—On the banks of the 
Haven, in the park of Baron de Rutzen, where once the Knights 
Templars ruled in state, lie the ruins of Slebech Church, still 
retaining their old Norman font and some of the Original tiles, 
though the roof is gone, the best tombs removed, and the build- 
ing falling to decay. When one sees such a building, and re- 
members its history in the past, it is sad indeed to think that it 
is only within the history of man that the church has been 
allowed to go to ruin and was dismantled—discarded, in fact— 
for a newer (not more picturesque) building on the hill above. 
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N the current number of Wilson's Magazine (New York) 
there appears an advance reprint of the preface of a 
book by Professor Beck on the subject expressed by the 

above headline, which contains many points well worth 
consideration; we therefore give here a lengthy extract. 


The author believes that art in America cannot make its 
way to the people without a medium that will educate. 
Illustration has done its part. It is a popular art and a 
popular language, and its influence continues. 

Painting cannot become a vital feature in our country for 
a long time, owing to the absence of tradition and the com- 
paratively slight opportunity afforded the majority for seeing 
the work of strong painters. Nor could the product of the 
talented few be other than limited in its influence even 
though it were to become far more accessible, for we must 
not lose sight of the truth that merely seeing or possessing 
pictures does not disclose the secret of their construction 
or necessarily impart to us wholesome impulses and deeper 
insight. Our limitations continue until we try to produce 
a creative work, and in the effort we gradually learn the 
pictorial language. 

What is needed is an art so simple, and in its first stages 
so nearly a mechanical operation, that all may practise it. 

Photography has touched the life of every one. It has 
supplanted to a large extent the use of the pencil and the 
brush, as it overcomes the average person's inability to draw 
with accuracy the objects before him. The exact and force- 
ful lens of the camera renders nature sufficiently well to 
hold the interest and gratify the scientific wish for a clear 
reproduction. To this extent photography is a convenience, 
but as yet it is a tool almost uninfluenced by the mind of 
the operator. The processes inherited from Daguerre re- 
main practically unchanged to-day. Their results are known 
popularly as ''good straight photography," and as now 
practised they are singularly unsuited to artistic work and 
wholly impossible for the expression of pictorial thought. 

Enslaved by commercialism, this plain photography has 
run into a lifeless groove. It has established a realism tend- 
ing to preclude that nourishment and refreshing mental in- 
fluence found in suggestion and in the creative powers 
resulting in beauty. Its direct result has been to instil in 
the public a taste for literalism chilling in its effect upon 
every form of art. 

Art in photography is possible only in an extension of the 
methods known and in the employment of new processes 
to effect a manipulation of the photo-image. When the tool 
is made so pliable that it records more than the surface 
appearance of things, when the personal element enters to 
give life to the accurate records, the present limitations of 
impersonal representation are removed from photography, 
and its large, true sphere of influence opens. Not the sub- 
ject merely, but the quality attained in the treatment of the 
subject, will become our chief source of delight. 

Several methods are used at the present time to modify 
the lens record. In some instances the printing paper is 
worked upon in such a manner as to leave undeveloped the 
less desirable definitions of form contained in the negative. 
A certain resemblance to creative work results, and much 
beauty has often been attained, but ‘‘ picture unity " and 
** picture expression ° have rarely been reached. Certain 
other factors are required to produce them. If creative work 
is to enter into photography, it must be possible to make 
on the negative a line of any character, and to control the 
light and shade with the facility of one who paints. 


The author next refers to the illustrations which his book 
will contain, as demonstrating the control of light and shade 
which certain newer processes possess. He continues : 


Suddenly a great change is wrought in the verv aim of 
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the profession. Whereas by plain photography the opera- 
tor's attention was directed to the head and figure of the 
person portraved and the background was a haphazard and 
illogical factor, the new photography aims to establish the 
right relation of the background to the figure, in order 
that the likeness may be raised into portraiture through a 
completeness of pictorial expression. 

The photographer's sole reliance upon “lighting ” 
accounts for the peculiar and fatal limitations of plain photo- 
graphy. Lighting exists to give roundness to the forms of 
head and body. In painting we speak of it as ‘‘ modelling.” 
It is not an element of construction as arrangement is, it 
only makes more effective the well-placed parts; but before 
it is considered other points must be thoroughly understood. 
The art-aspirant in photography is destined to meet the 
same difficulties that would confront him in painting. When 
he holds in his hand a negative, he will be puzzled to know 
what to do with the background or how to modify the 
figure. A few principles will help him to think pictoriallv 
—for art is not structureless—and he will arrive at an under- 
standing of what constitutes the difference between nature 
and art, how beauty is to be secured, and what factors com- 
bine to regulate expression. He can indulge his love for 
invention by manipulating the photographic plate and rreat- 
ing beauty through the study and practice of composition. 

In the following treatise the author offers an explanation 
of the principles and processes that will remove photography 
from its limited conventionalities, and place it among the 
free arts. Released from its bonds of custom, it may ad- 
vance continually into new realms, and become to the people 
an ‘‘art’’ in its true and vital sense. We shall then have 
attained that wholesome condition where there will be in- 
telligent intercourse upon all art matters. 


After certain acknowledgments of the help rendered him 
the author continues :— 


. . . Photography enters the field of art guided by the 
pictorial principle. Photo-portraiture should strive to attain 
the depths, the tactile quality, the logic, and the complete- 
ness of balance that delight us in masterpieces of drawing 
or painting in monochrome. Compared with the free art 
of painting, photography will alwavs have limitations, one 
of which is to be found in the temperamental differences 
of the workers in each profession.. . . 

. . . Composition in photography is the easiest study 
found in anv art, because it does not require several years 
to gain a power over the medium and because colours are 
eliminated. When the chemical and technical sides are 
under control, experiments are made with rapidity and re- 
sults are gained in hours that in any other art require davs, 
weeks, or months; experiences crowd and insight is 
rapid. us 

. . . ‘“ What is the difference between a good photograph 
and an artistic photograph? It is commonly understood 
that a good photograph is merely a print from a good nega- 
tive, whilst an artistic photograph must have been carefully 
selected as to subject, composition, and lighting.” 

In reality there is no difference between a good and an 
artistic photograph. Artistic in itself embodies '' good ’’; 
artistic as a qualitv is above the question of means or 
method, it deals only with result. . .. 

... The great basic principles and truths remain ever the 
same, although each new generation demands a mode of 
expression consistent with its cravings, thoughts, strivings. 
Art must keep abreast of its time, and must not onlv reflect 
our age for the future, but must at this time project itself 
into the future with helpful resourcefulness. We have a 
wide horizon, the arts of manv centuries are open to our 
gaze, and we feel increasingly their influence. Growth 
continues; we must all aid in promoting, not retarding, the 
advance. ... 


—_, = = >. 
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NOTIONS OF 


Mr. W. H. Shortt sends a remarkably interesting com- 
munication regarding the method of testing shutters 
described on page 392 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of 
April 3o last, and the examples sent by our correspondent. 
fully demonstrate the value of the new method, to say 
nothing of the consensus of opinion between Herr Nairz and 
Mr. Shortt. It is to be hoped that readers who are in doubt 
regarding the performance of shutters will test them by this 
remarkably easy and satisfactory proceeding. Mr. Shortt 
writes to us as follows :— 


“ Having noticed in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER a note 
of a new method for testing shutters proposed by Herr Nairz 
incu die Ani Rundschau, No. 7 of 1907, p. 83), I thought 
it might interest you to know that we need not go to Ger- 
many for this method, as I used it for testing shutters in 
December, 1904. When experimenting with a small hand- 
feed arc lamp worked by means of a transformer off a 5o- 
200 volt circuit, I was struck with the marked way in which 
objects flickered, if moved at all quickly, in a room illu- 
minated by the arc when using cored carbons such as are 
used for the flame lamps ; and it occurred to me that a snap- 
shot of a moving arc would enable the speed of the shutter 
to be readily calculsted. I found it necessary to use cored 
carbons or carbons impregnated with chemicals in order vo 
get a long enough arc. 

* Enclosed is a paper duplicate of one of my first negatives. 
The arc lamp was about four yards away from the camera, 
and the lens, 44 inch focus, stopped down to F/45. I also 
enclose a negative showing a time exposure of a moving arc 
taken nearly full-size ; from this you will see that the arc 
itself actually goes out between each reversal of the current. 
The electric light companies are bound by their lighting 
orders to keep the periodicity within 2J per cent. on either 
side of the stated value. The one disadvantage of the 
method from a scientific point of view is that the accuracy 
of the results decrease in proportion to the speed of the 
shutter; for instance, an exposure of 1-100th second will 
only show one dot with a 50-200 circuit. I think it is very 
doubtful if it is possible to get any information re the 
efficiency of the shutter from the above tests, as the actinic 
power of the light is so great that its image on the plate is 
sure to be almost always over-exposed, and, moreover, 
the image is in general so small that any falling off in the 
density would be difficult to detect.” 


Various Stains and their Removal. 


This subject is treated of in Z'EcZo Photographique, and the 
results may be summarised. Pyrogallic acid stains. First apply 
à I to 20 solution of potassium permanganate to oxidise the staining 
material, then rinse in water, and treat with 1 to 10 solution of 
sodium bisulphite. Silver nitrate, whether on the hands or on 
paper. Any ordinary reducer, such as hypo, and ferricyanide, or 
the commercial solution of sodium—hypochlorite, may be used, 
followed by the usual “ hypo” solution. Rust, or any ferric deposit. 
Dilute sulphuric acid, dilute hydrochloric acid, or a saturated 
solution of oxalic acid, and afterwards thorough washing in water ; 
a little soap to the last waters being a security against damage by 
any outstanding acid. ‘As an alternative method for rust stains, a 
solution of chloride of lime (bleaching powder) or chloride of soda 
(eau de Javelle), the sodium hypochlorite solution mentioned above) 
may be used, and afterwards bisulphite of soda as an “antichlor.” 
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THE WEEH. 


Several times recently, reference has been made in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER to modern improvements in the 
incandescent electric lamp, first brought into general use by 
Swan’s improved carbon filament, introduced about a quar- 
ter of a century ago; but the incandescent electric lamp 
with a platinum filament is much older, it having been used 
in the Oxford heliometer that was set up more than half-a- 
century ago—a platinum lamp having been used to illu- 
minate an interior scale. An account of this will be found in 
Lardner’s “Astronomy,” published in 1856. 

The up-to-date and advance view of the incandescent 
lamp question is considered by Dr. Bohm in two consecutive 
articles in the Thursday Engineering section of the 
Standard, May 9 and May 16. Dr. Bohm points out that 
the industrial struggle between gas in its best aspect, that 
of the glowing mantle, and electric light has become acute. 
The Nernst lamp is almost ruled out, as the preliminary 
heating introduces too much complication. Earthy carbides 
seem most promising as filaments, carbide of zirconium 
being especially satisfactory, especially if made with less 
than the theoretical percentage of carbon—or mixed with 
zircona, and with the addition of traces of such refractory 
metals as tungsten and ruthenium. Lamps of this kind 
have the surprising light-giving efficiency of a candle-power 
for six-tenths of a watt; this with long life and a con- 
stancy period of 500 hours—a light yield about six-fold that 
obtainable with the old style carbon lamp. At present the 
new lamps are nearly as expensive as the carbon lamps were 
when first introduced. Again, the Osram lamps run close 
to those mentioned, and in reviewing the subject Dr. Bohm 
holds out hope of cheap lamps giving light at the rate of a 
candle-power per half watt of current, a degree of efficiency 
which at present prices of current should enable incandes- 
cent electric lighting to compete with incandescent gas. 


Quite apart from its cheapness and the maximum of 


convenience and of easy adjustability it presents, 
photographers should remember how well incandescent 


electric light lends itself to the most carefully studied por- 
traiture by artificial light. The lamps may be grouped 
easily in any required fashion, the groups may be adjusted 
with the utmost facility, and that overdriving which is desir- 
able in such cases may be absolutely controlled ; moreover, 
with modern high efficiency lamps, such as the Osram lamps, 
the overdriven lamp is never unpleasantly warm. 


Ink sfofs. A 1 to 20 solution of potassium permanganate followed 
by sodium bisulphite or by oxalic acid. — Printers ink. Friction 
with olive oil, followed by benzine or by carbonate of potassium 
and water. Resin spots, or varnish spots. Oil of turpentine, alcohol, 
or benzine. Silver stains on negatives. Dilute cyanide of potassium 
followed by thorough washing. Fly spots on prints. Soap dissolved 
in alcohol. Z'Echo Photographique credits the substance of the above 
to the Agenda Lumiere. 


Radio-Activity. 


According to Professor Remele, of Eberswald, nitride of 
boron and nitride of magnesium are radio-active, as far as the 
photographic plate is concerned, while Herr Schlapfer, of Zurich, 
found that the blood of a rabbit, if freshly drawn into a capsule 
of paraffin wax, will affect a photographic plate in a few hours, 
if the capsule is placed on the black paper in which the plate 
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13 wrapped, the effect being as if light had affected the plate where 
the capsule rested. After a few days the blood loses its actinic 
action, but the addition of potassium chlorate tends to prevent this 
loss. Exposure to sunlight restores the actinic action, but blood 
poisoned by hydrocyanic acid is always inactive. Further par- 
uculars may be found in Die Photographische Industrie, May 8, 
1907, pages 532 and 542. l 


An Over.Turbulent Water Stream. 


We are reminded by A fol/o that the high-pressure stream from 
the water tap may seriously damage prints or even negatives, and 
as against this source of trouble we have the old but useful sug- 
gestion to tie a piece of flannel over the outflow of the tap, a 
proceeding that has the advantage of roughly filtering the water. 
In the London hardware shops there is sold a deviec termed an 
int-splash, this consisting of a short tube containing a few discs 
of wire gauze. One of these attached to a high-pressure outflow 
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has a quite remarkable quieting influence, and this without very 
maternally affecting the rate of flow. 


Sensitising Plates for the Extreme and Infra Red. 


M. Millochau, in a communication to the French Academy of 
Sciences, emphasises the value of malachite green for sensiusing 
ordinary plates for the extreme red. The plates, which are best 
of the extra rapid class, are first soaked for ten minutes in dis- 
ulled water made slightly acid by the addition of acetic acid, and 
after this the plates are immersed for ten minutes in a strong 
alcoholic solution of malachite green. They must now be rinsed 
with distilled water and dried, these operations being performed as 
rapidly as practicable. Plates thus specially sensitised for extreme 
red must be developed almost in darkness, and such little hght 
as may be allowed, may be white light. It almost goes without 
saving that these plates should be used as soon as practicable after 
colour sensitising. 


—— *———— 


PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPH Y. 


A MONGST latter-day photographers there are few who, whilst 
having non-recognition as picture makers, show such scholarly 
efficiency with the pen as Mr. J. C. Warburg; hence one feels 
that his skill is somewhat thrown away in writing one of a series of 
sixpenny manuals which is now before us. 

Still, it must be admitted that in “ Pictorial Landscape Photo- 
graphy,” the book referred to, Mr. Warburg has stooped as low 
as could be expected of so capable a teacher, and if the tyro finds 
the instructions given are not in quite such simple language as in 
our experience the average beginner requires, it may well be that 
Mr. Warburg will instead find appreciative readers ‘amongst those 
who have already passed bevond their novitiate. The five sections 
in which the author treats of his subject are ** Apparatus,” * Taking 
the Picture," ‘ Development," ‘‘The Print," and “ Exhibition 
Pictures." When a writer is also known as a successful picture 
maker interest is certain to attach to his own methods; hence the 
advice given as to developer will be welcomed. Mr. Warburg savs: 

“To the beginner especially I would recommend the use of a 
standard developer for the development of all exposures. 

‘“ The particular developer used is a matter of individual taste. One 
to which I am personallv very partial is a. one-solution developer. 
(There is no object in having two or three solutions, if we do not 


want to alter the proportions of the developer.) It is made up as 
follows :— 


Eikonogen .................. 30 grammes or I Oz. 


Potass. carbonate ............ 50 5 » I 0z. § drams. 
Soda sulphite (crystals) ... 120 $3 » 4 Oz. 
Distilled water .............. 1000 c.cm. » 34 Oz. 


The ingredients are boiled together in an enamelled iron vessel 
until dissolved, and the clear greenish liquid poured while hot into 
small bottles (say 6 oz.), filled up to the neck and corked at once. 
For further prevention of oxidisation, the corks may have been 
soaked in melted paraffin candle. This developer, as it stands, is 
very rapid in action, and will fullv develop a plate in three or four 
minutes, In its concentrated form it is, therefore, rather too rapid 
for convenience. My own procedure is to develop two half-plates 
at a time in one dish, using 4 oz. of the above solution diluted 
with 2 of water, making 6 oz. in all. With rapid plates a few 
drops of bromide solution may be added. This will develop a plate 
in from four to seven minutes. Having developed my two plates, 
I make up the bulk of the solution, which has generallv shrunk, ro 
S or 5% ounces, by adding fresh concentrated developer. By thus 
replacing one ounce out of the six with a fresh developer for each 
two half-plates used, the strength of the developer is kept practically 
constant. 

** That being so, and having once decided the length of development 
necessary for the particular brand of plate used, we shall not go far 
wrong in following the course which Hurter and Driffield recom- 
mended, of developing all plates (no matter what the exposure) for 
that same length of time. One will need to develop longer in winter 
than in summer, as a cold developer is slower. 

'* I can recommend this method. If the exposures are fairly correct 
and the time of development necessary to obtain a good negative 
has been discovered bv preliminarv trial, all plates should turn out 
satisfactory as far as development is concerned. Even if exposures 
are not correct, as good a result is likelv to be obtained in this 


Kodak Holidays.—4A very ingenious and remarkably well carried 
out window show is attractiney crowds to the window of Messrs. 
Kodak, Ltd., 4o, Strand, London, consisting of a realistic tableau 
of life-size figures disporting on real sand, bestrewed with real sea- 


manner as by other means, except perhaps im the case of known 
over-exposure." 


Mr. Warburg would seem to employ a tvpe of camera with which 
we personally are unacquainted, because he says that *' to raise or 
lower the picture on the ground-glass, we either tilt the camera, or 
slide the ground-glass up or down. The height of the horizon is 
de.ided by this and is a verv important matter.” 

Most cameras, we believe, achieve an alteration in the height of 
the horizon bv raising or lowering the camera front, and conse- 
quently the lens, and not by sliding the ground glass up or down, 

We find ourselves somewhat in disagreement. with Mr. Warburg 
when he says with respect to the use of isochromatic plates and 
screens, that “even with a screen it is by no means certain that 
clouds and trees will both be correctly rendered on one plate owing 
to the clouds being over-exposed before the landscape has been ex- 
posed enough." It is merelv a question of using the right screen. 

But in speaking of “ detail,’ we can quote Mr. Warburg with 
complete agreement. “In focussing, remember that the details 
should help the picture, either by diversifving the larger masses of 
the composition, or by ditferentiating the textures of different 
objects. Meaningless details, such as the little speckly lights on 
a sharplv-focussed, badly-lit tree, are irritating. They are best 
avoided by choosing a different lighting or bv focussing less sharply. 
On the other hand, unless a very broad effect, similar in treat. 
ment to a wash-drawing, is aimed at, we should be able to dis- 
tinguish textures, to tell grass from sand, and a near oak-tree from 
an elm. It will be seen that this kind of focussing is a fine art, 
compared to the mechanical rule which sufficed in the olden time." 


And in conclusion, speaking of exhibition work, there are som. 
useful truths well expressed, which the amateur will do well to lay 
to heart. 


** What really matters is that the work we exhibit shall be the best 
of which we are capable. The most important person to satisfy 
is the photographer himself, and that for no egotistical reason. 
Unless we ourselves feel that what we have done is done sincerelv, 
and that our best has been put into it, how can we expect others 
who see our work to believe in it? Everybody has some individuality 
or character of his own, which differentiates him from others and 
makes him what he is. So, too, the photographs he produces, if 
thev are not to be lost in the crowd of meaningless work, must 
partake of his character and individuality. 

‘When we admire a landscape in Nature, we do not all admire 
it for the same reason. Try by the aid of composition, tone, and 
focus to make clear to others in vour photograph what it was that 
roused vour admiration in the original scene, for though Nature be 
impersonal and objective, art is personal and subjective. In a 
picture it is the artists ideas and feelings about Nature which 
appeal to us, more than the actual scene portraved. We see with 
the artist's eyes. It is for the artist by his skill to make us see 
what he saw. Unless he was impressed by what he saw, how shall 
the beholder be impressed at second hand? Once the technical 
groundwork is mastered sufficiently to enable one to carry out ones 
intentions, the real study begins.” 


Much sound advice will be found in the fifty well printed pages 
of this little book. Pictorial landscape photography, together with 
several half-tone illustrations, and all for sixpence! 


weed, mussels, etc. The principal figure in up-to-date seaside 
attire is kodaking a pretty little girl and boy who are plaving 
outside a bathing tent. The coloured back-scene, with its boats 
and sunny skv, forms a verv fine and artistic setting. 


— — 


FIGUR.E STUDIES. 


Io the Editor of ' THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
SiR,—Though personally unacquainted with the producer of 
"Sorrow," on page 419, A. P., May 14, I cannot refrain from 
taking up the cudgels on behalf of a compatriot, whose attempt 


at artistic expression has been rather severely snubbed. I have 
before me a little book, entjtled “ Practical Pictorial Photography," 
the author of which may be familiar to you. It says: “The motive 
in all pictorial work is to convey some thought or idea or sensation 
by means of a chosen subject. . . . One's sympathies may be 
stirred by the suggestion of homely scenes, sorrow or suffering, 
noble sacrifice, great deeds." And yet this contributor has been 
advised to “leave such subjects alone." He has tried to interpret 
an emotion which possessed him, and, though the realisation is 
somewhat crude, it bears evidence of thought and care, and the 
attitude of the model is distinctly suggestive. 

Truly a ** dramatic " subject for a beginner, but he shows courage 
in tackling something outside the narrow bounds of conventionality, 
and it seems hard that his ardour should be damped at the very 
outset. I agree that there does exist a sphere in which the camera 
is an intrusion, exemplified in the work of Holland Day; but I 
contend that one could as easily forget its presence in Frank 
Bramley’s ‘‘ Hopeless Dawn," as that of the painter's easel. We 
know that the model “ posed and acted” the broken-hearted 
fisherman’s wife, just as we are aware that the models in Major 
Puyo’s exquisite “ Harmony" were conscious of the lens and the 
man behind it. 
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Lately I sat enchanted before a splendid impression of ** Mountain 
Mists”? and a dream picture of ‘‘ Early Morning, Windsor." The 
wild grandeur and solitude of the former were not impaired by the 
knowledge that, just outside the margin of the picture, an ungraceful 
figure (pardon the expression) was doubled up with its head under 
a black cloth, and its boots probably extremely wet! The 
“ Windsor ” lost none of its suggestion and mystery by the recollec- 
tion of an angular tripod a few vards away. 

In portraiture, in genre, in landscape the motive and impression 
are the same, though in the former the means of interpretation are 
more limited and are apt to lead the producer to the verge of the 
grotesque. ‘“‘If it is to be done at all, let it be done well," by all 
means; but even Whistler had a beginning. We cannot add to, or 
detract from, the sorrow or the gaiety of the world by depicting 
either, with brush or lens, but we can obtain a record of the 
sensation which stirred our emotion, and thereby impart correspond- 
ing feelings to others who are in sympathy with us. 

I hope these remarks will be taken as they are intended, in good 
part; and I would suggest that the author of '* Sorrow" should not 
" leave it alone," but “try it again."—Yours, etc. 

HIBERNIA. 


t- 
WELLINGTON'S CANVAS BROMIDE. 


M ESSRS. WELLINGTON AND WARD, of Elstree, Herts, 
are putting upon the market a new variety of bromide paper, 
to be called ** The Canvas Bromide,” which has a fine reticulated 
surface produced by the actual incorporation of canvas with the 
pulp of the paper, giving an excellent effect for contact prints as 
well as enlargements. The result is much the same as is obtained 
by printing through bolting silk, without the trouble of that process. 
The paper is coated with the usual Wellington emulsion, and in 
price, method of manipulation and treatment it is in all respects 
similar to the ordinary Wellington bromide paper. It will be found 
exceedingly tough and strong: we tore up one piece in order to 
test this, and to bring to light the canvas, which is the mainstay 


of the paper as well as the giver of its peculiar effect for pictorial 
purposes, and we found it of great strength. This is convenient at 
all times, but especially in manipulating larger sizes, when tears 
are not, in an ordinary way, of unusual occurrence. 

Our prints we developed with M-Q., and the exposure given 
was as usual with the Wellington bromide papers, and the prints 
resulting are thoroughly pictorial in surface and appearance, and 
we imagine that those who are seeking an artistic bromide paper 
will find this very much to their taste. 

The fact that no new methods or formula are required, and that 
by simple printing a result equal to that gained by the use of 
bolting silk is obtained, should ensure the success of this paper. 


—————9*4— ——— 


Muswell Hill Camera Club.—The first meeting of this newly- 
formed club was held on May 17, when it was decided to ask Mr. 
R. W. Halliday (late of Boston, Lincs.) to become president, and 
the following officers were elected: —Committee, Messrs. J. 
Gilfillan, S. N. Shaw, F. W. Snelgrove, and W. C. Thompson; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. F. W. Snelgrove; hon. secretary, Mr. W. C. 
Thompson, s, Donovan Avenue, Muswell Hill. The subscription 
is 2s. 6d. per annum; entrance fee, 1s. Meetings will be held on 
alternate Fridays throughout the year, and excursions on alternate 
Saturday afternoons during the summer. Further particulars may 
be obtained on application to fhe hon. secretary, as above. 


‘*Nomad’s Weekly and Belfast Critic," a weekly publication 
hailing from the Emerald Isle, announces a prize of ros. 6d. for 
the best photograph—snapshot or otherwise—illustrating some 
feature (prize-winner, judging, competition or scene) at the spring 
show held in Balmoral last week. Photographs must be the copy- 
right of the competitors, while the editor reserves the right of using 
any unsuccessful photographs sent in. Address, ‘‘ Photographs," 
Nomad's Weekly, Belfast. Thus, on the chance of getting half a 
guinea, it is expected that competitors will give awav copyright 
photographs, of which the editor of the said Belfast publication may 
make any use he chooses. 


A Directory of Trade Terms.—A booklet just issued bv the 
management of Die Photographische Industrie (Verlag von Stein- 
kopff und Springer, Dresden A.21) gives in alphabetical order the 
various trade names that have been applied to photographic 
apparatus or materials, and, as an instance of the up-to-date 
character of the list, we may mention that the new ‘* Watalu” 
plates, as made by Wellington and Ward, are included. In each 
case after the special trade term are given the name and address of 


the firm using the term, also the character of the goods to which 
the trade term is applied; thus, for example, under “‘ Platona " we 
find style and address of the well-known Ilford, Ltd., and the state- 
ment that the term is applied to a platinum paper; but when a 
trade term is general, like “ Kodak," it is specified as “ Waren 


zeichen," which may be translated as mark for goods in general. 
It is curious to note how much common English words 
are used as trade terms, especially in Germany. “Ideal” 


occurs in the list thirteen times, while * Triumph," “ Universal,” 

«6 . 
and ‘‘Reform” occur even more frequently, or fifteen times 
in each case. 


Tynemouth Photographic Society.— Readers are asked to note a 
change in the address of the secretary of the above society. All 
communications should in future be addressed to Mr. J. R. Johnston, 
at 29, Drummond Terrace, North Shields. 


Slough Photographic Society.—The annual meeting was held 
on May 6, when the report and balance sheet showed the society 
to be in a fairly healthy condition, and a small balance was carried 
forward to the next year’s account. Owing to his leaving the town, 
the president, Mr. Ernest Oetzman, was reluctantly compelled 
to tender his resignation. Through pressure of work, Mr. Nor- 
man Brown also tendered his resignation as hon. secretary. By 
the unanimous vote of the members, Mr. J. Andrews accepted the 
position of president, and Mr. W. Harvey that of hon. secretary. 
It was decided to admit juniors under age of eighteen at a reduced 
subscription, and to make the future meetings of the society more 
interesting to beginners in photography. Arrangements are being 
made for summer outings, and altogether the future of the society 
promises well. The address of the new secretary is go, Alpha 
Street, Slough. 
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Lemling's Ink Process. 
Kindly give full particulars of the ‘‘ink 
process," in which an image is obtained in 
bi-chromated gum and developed in pyro and 
sulphate of iron. I have tried, but failed. 


G. W. N. 
2 It is as follows :— 
Bichromate oí potash ............ i pait. 
Distilled: water 4.2. ehe 20 parts. 


Dissolve and render neutral with ammonia. To every three 
parts of this add :— 


Powdered gum-arabic 1 part. 


Transfer to a bottle, and shake frequently until dissolved ; it 
should then be filtered and spread evenly over a sheet of 
albumenised paper with the aid of a Blanchard brush. The 
paper should then be laid, film up, on a sheet of plate-glass, a 
good-sized pool of the solution poured on to it, and made to 
cover evenly, the excess poured off, and the paper hung up to 
dry. Expose behind a negative in the usual way, the paper 
being then laid face downwards on water and allowed to soak 
for some time with repeated changing of the water, after which 
it should be soaked in alum solution and again washed. It is 
then drawn over the surface of the following solution :— 


Pyrogallol versieren cse taa E ORP FERE PEERS es I part. 
Distilled water erbe niin e een 50 to 8o parts. 


Or it may be floated on the same for two minutes, then thoroughly 
washed and floated on a solution of :— 


e€e€»9209009080*96000800920608050924*9080290€099299€9 


Sulphate of itron 2: ecc i Sono ains IO parts. 
Distilled water ueste rore Make VERA FRERI OR M 100 ,, 
and again washed. If not dark enough the process may be 


repeated. 


Ink Stains from Linen. 


My question is perhaps not within your province. I wish 
to know the names of any acids which will discharge print- 
ing ink stains from linen fabric? P. M. K. 


As printing ink is usually manufactured with varnish, oil, 
and pigment, the simplest way to remove it from linen fabric 
will be to soak the fabric in benzole for an hour or so (accord- 
ing to the age of the marks) and then work it lightly with the 
fingers. One or two changes of benzole should entirely remove 
the ink, the benzole being followed with washing in ordinary 
soap and water. For the ordinary gall writing inks, it would 
be necessary to treat the fabric with a solution of oxalic acid 
following by rinsing in clean water. 


To Blacken Leather. 
Please tell me how to make a preparation for rejuvenating mv 
black leather hand camera; or tell me of a preparation sold 
for the purpose. SPRINGTIME. 


The following preparation will renovate it to some extent, but 
perhaps not so satisfactorily as a well-made commercial prepara- 
tion : — 


GITE ian c Dove i DIR RU ea tese d qu 2 02. 
Vinegar gence cave cT 1$. 
Gum arabic ..... ORE Ea 
Black Dk eM 4 as 
Isnplass 2:51:20 n rio e NEE I dram 


Soak the glue and isinglass till soft, dissolve with heat, and add the 
other ingredients. Apply the preparation with a sponge. Any 
photographic dealer can supply you with the Vanguard Co.’s 
“ Bertha  Reviver, or Lockyer’s Reviver, for one shilling. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappoint- 
ment of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders 
of the Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not fof 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
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Answers to questions and 


unavoidable, a selection only 
by POST. 


Reddish Tones on P.O.P. 
Please give me a formula for toning solution 
for P.O.P. I want it to give warm red 
and would like to know how to keep 
the tones all the same. AMATEUR. 


Most amateurs regret the fact that the lovely tones as they 
ippear in the toning bath, frequently change entirely in the hypo. 
In order to overcome the troubie, we shouid advise you to use a 
thoroughly good combined toning and fixing bath, removing the 
prints and washing them as soon as the desired tone is reached, 
remembering that they will always dry a little darker in tone than 
they appear when wet. The following formula gives very warm 


tones, 


tones :— 

Av—Sodium: (tüpgstate «eese Ho acre uere hes 180 gr 
Ammonium sulphocyanide ................. esee 300 ,, 
Hopo: e EE 6 oz. 
hifi 40 » 

B.—Gold chloride 5k oe to Eis ub aE su es 15 gr 
Water doceat iss ese pbréct ine pa tud p MERE dM SUE 4 Oz. 


When dissolved, add B gradually to A, with frequent shaking. Print 
deeply, and immerse without previous washing. 


Fuming Paper with Ammonia, 
I have some old books, and have found mention of fuming | 
paper with ammonia. I gather that this means exposing the 
sensitive paper to the fumes of ammonia, and shall be obliged 
if you will tell me what is the advantage, if any. 

ENQUIRER. 


Although we have, in the past, made a regular habit of exposing 
home-sensitised albumenised paper to the fumes of liquid ammonia, 
we have never yet been able to ascertain that there was any advant- 
age derived therefrom. There certainly would be none gained by 
fuming ordinary P.O.P.; but in the old days of home-sensitised 
albumen there was a much richer purple appearance in the 
prints when the paper had been fumed, although there was no 
permanently good result after the prints had passed through the 
toning and fixing baths. . On the whole, we think you might 
discard the additional process of fuming. 


Scratched Skies. 

I have a negative the sky of which has received a few short 
scratches, and in the print these show as thin black lines. As 
the plate is an ortho. one, used with a screen, the sky is fairly 
light, so that I cannot use such a preparation as Photopake, 
else I shall get white lines on a tinted sky. (1) Can I put 
retouching medium over the scratches, and then work on this 
with a fine pencil, and fill up the scratches? (2) If not, will 
vou please tell me the best thing to do? A. E H. 


(1) Even that plan would result in difference of density, the lines 
usually being so very fine as to render it almost impossible to fill 
them in the way you suggest. (2) It is extremely difficult to fill up 
such lines if they occur upon the film side, but you might try the 
following method, first making an experiment or two upon useless 
negatives. Hold the film side of the negative over the smoke 
caused by burning a small lump of camphor, moving the negative 
about so that the smoke is attracted to the scratched parts of the 
fiim. Then take a pad of cotton wool covered with a piece of 
smooth kid, and wipe the soot away crosswise (not lengthwise) of 
the lines. Done with care, it is just possible that the soot may 
hold in the scratches. Another plan worth trial would be to smoke 
a piece of glass, and then gather up the soot by means of the kid 
pad slightly moistened with sweet oil, using the sooty pad to rub all 
over the sky lines with a circular motion, following that with a 
clean pad also applied circularly. If the scratches are on the glass 
side, you can overcome it by cleaning them thoroughly and filling 
them with canada balsam thinned with benzole. 
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ROYAL STANDARD P.O.P. 


E have received from Kodak, Ltd., who are the special 
distributing agents for the firm of Cadett and Neall, Ltd., 
Ashtead, Surrey, a sample packet of their new Royal Standard 
P.O.P. The name “Standard” is familiar to the photographic 
public in connection with a very successful brand of plates manu- 
factured by the same firm. 

Some features of special interest in connection with the new 
P.O.P. are, first, its immunity from the hot weather troubles; 
within anv reasonable limit of temperature uniformly good results 
will be obtained with this paper; in fact, from 35 to 76, deg. 
Fahr. may safely be used without any special precautions. uring 
the spell of hot weather at the beginning of May we had this paper 
in use without its having any tendency to soften, and every print 
came out of the washing water quite unharmed. 


Roval Standard P.O.P. will also tone successfully in a bath con- 
taining quite a small quantity of gold. We used an old combined 
bath which certainly could not have had much gold left in it, but 
a fine range of tones was easily procurable therewith. With the 
sulphocvanide bath, as recommended by the makers, excellent cold 
tones are procurable, while the borax formula gives warm tones 
of fine quality. 

The paper is sent out in glossy and matt, and postcards are 
made in the same surfaces. For the matt paper the sepia bath is 
specially recommended, where fine sepia tones are required. | 

This paper is just what the amateur requires; it gives him no 
heat troubles, it does not give double tones, it tones quickly and 
evenly, and it costs no more than any other brand; hence the 
manufacturers may expect a large share of the public favour. 


— 9 ————— 


Lambert and Land's Patent Combination Sliding Stand.—A 
little booklet reaches us from Messrs. Lambert and Land, of 
15, Alma Place, Thornbury, Bradford, descriptive of their Com- 
bination Patent Sliding Stand, the uses of which are legion ; it 
comes in useful in bromide printing, copying, enlarging, in the 
making of negatives and transparencies, retouching, as a sinall 
studio for lighting flower or fruit studies, as a vertical camera 
stand, and as an adjustable tilting easel for working up enlarge- 
ments. This invention is not only a marvel of adaptive skill, but 
is also a most useful piece of apparatus where work of many 
varied kinds has to be carried out. It must be seen to be fully 
appreciated, and the many uses to which it can be put seem 
alinost past belief. The complete apparatus, as described in the 
little book, comprising telescopic study stand, 20 by 16 vertical 
and horizontal adjustable easel, camera table, brass-bushed 
wood strip with screw for fixing turntable camera to camera 
table, gas-burner attachment, with tap, and illustrated booklet 
of instructions, costs {2 10s. We advise our readers to apply for 
a copy of this book, and we feel sure that they will be as inter- 
ested as we have been in the description of this clever and useful 
piece of apparatus. We wish it all success. 


At Leyton Technical Institute an exhibition of photographs was 
held on May 16, when Mr. A. Horsley Hinton made the awards 
in open and members’ classes. The latter contained a great deal 
of very estimable work, and reflects great credit on those respon- 
sible for the organisation. 


Revival of Ryde Society.—The society was started in January, 
1906, and the number of people who joined showed that it met 
a want in Ryde. But the society did not flourish; the committee 
failed to find suitable headquarters, consequently the members did 
not get an opportunity of meeting each other at convenient times. 
Although the society was financially sound, the committee could 
not see their way to carry on the club with the small support they 
received. In March, 1907—there being no meeting during the 
winter months—the committee called a meeting, and proposed that 
* this society should cease to exist, owing to the lack of support 
from the members." Several keen workers, who denied the lack 
of support of members, thought that it was a great pity, in the 
interest of art and photography, that the Ryde Society should make 
its final bow. As a consequence the committee lost its resolution 
by one vote, and resigned in a body. Since then a new committee 
has been formed, most suitable rooms have been secured, a com- 
plete summer programme arranged (of demonstrations and outings), 
and a monthly competition started. In the first monthly competi- 
tion (landscapes) fifty-six pictures were sent in, nearly all showing 
some merit. The pictures were hung in the club rooms in a most 
tasteful wav, for the members to come in at all times to inspect. 
It is intended to do this each month. Visitors are invited to join 
for short periods, so that they may have the use of a good dark- 
room at their disposal. The new hon. secretary is Mr. Hugh 
Edgson, 27, Union Street, Ryde, from whom all particulars may 
be obtained. 


Found.—4A correspondent, Mr. D. B. Jones, 11, St. Anne Street, 
Chester, writes: —" Would vou kindly help me to find the owners 
of the following six half-plate films, negatives of some persons taken 
on board of one of the American liners, some taken on deck, other- 
taken in cabins? They were found in Chester cathedral. The 
persons can have the same by applying to you, or the above 
address.” 


The Photographic Society of Ireland.—This Society keld its 
annual general meeting on Mav 10, when the report of the council 
and the accounts for the vear were read and passed, showing a 
balance to credit on the vear's working. — The following wer? 
elected to hold office for the ensuing year:—President, Hugh 
Pollock ; vice-president, R. Benson and H. Carter Draper; council, 
W. F. Cooper, Rev. Hanson, J. Hewitt, T. Mason, C. W. Pear- 
son, J. A. C. Ruthven, E. Webb-Smith, V. E. Smyth, J. Stuttard, 
and A. Werner, F.R.P.S.; treasurer, William Bewley; hon. secre- 
taries, P. Considine and D. H. Leonard. Address, 35, Moles- 
worth Street, Dublin. 


Counting Seconds.—Weird and wonderful are the many tips 
that are given from time to time for counting seconds. By far 
the simplest method is to sav “one little second," “two little 
seconds," and so on. Find out the correct rate to count in this 
manner by checking yourself with a watch in your hand, and in 
a wonderfully short time you will learn to give any exposure up 
to ten seconds, correct for all practical purposes, without con- 
sulting your watch at all. Anvthing over ten seconds is better 
timed with a watch. At odd times, when the idea strikes vou, 
check your counting of seconds with your watch, as one is apt 
to lose the correct rhythm with disuse.—F. J. A. 


Preston Camera Club.—The annual general meeting was held on 
May 6, at the rooms, Stanley Chambers, Lancaster Road. Mr. 
J. Toulmin, J.P., was re-elected president, and Dr. R. C. 
Brown, Mr. E. Mvres, Dr. T. H. C. Derham, Mr. T. Newsham, 
and Mr. F. A. Williamson were re-elected vice-presidents. Hon. 
secretary and treasurer, also delegate to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union, Mr. Charles Mantel. Mr. A. 
Kinder was elected chairman, Mr. Laban Yates vice-chairman, 
and Messrs. Broadbent, Brunton, Dewhurst, Dresser, Gill, Johnson. 
Lathburv, and Morris were elected council for the vear ensuing. 
Messrs. T. Dewhurst, A. Kinder and W. E. Morris were re-elected 
respectively as hon. lanternist, librarian, and auditor. Arrangements 
have been made for an excellent list of summer excursions. 
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NOTES AND 


HE ninth annual report of the Cripplegate 
Institute Photographic Society includes a 
satisfactory balance sheet, and whilst there 
is every reason to congratulate the members 
on the continued progress of this metropoli- 
tan society, there is cause for passing thought 

in the announcement that the membership has slightly — 
only very slightly—fallen off, and at the annual exhibi- 
tion there was a decrease in sale of tickets amounting to 
£5. Yet, if we remember aright, the quality of the work 
and general arrangements of the exhibition were in 
advance of previous years, so that it seems as though 
the enthusiasm of individual members, rather than any 
weakness in management, is to blame. The Cripple- 
gate Society is so comfortably housed and has such 
unique facilities in the way of dark-rooms, etc., besides 
being accessible to the many thousand amateurs 
whose daily occupation is in the City of London, that 
it ought to be one of the largest and most popular 
societies in the land. The hon. sec. is Mr. F. O. Bates, 
37, Beresford Road, Hornsey, N., who will, on applica- 
tion, send all particulars. 
$ E e 

Gamage's Chemistry and Photographic Exhibition 
continues until June 8, and is open daily from 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m.; Saturdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission free. 
It is a really important show, and has so far proved 


eminently successful. 
& & g 


Keenest regret was felt when it became known that 
Mr. Alfred Watkins, President of the Photographic 
Convention, had met with a severe motor accident, and 
sincere sympathy will be felt with Mrs. Watkins, who 
says that he is a verv good patient, and is progressing 
most favourably. At the moment of going to press we 
have obtained by wire the following latest bulletin :— 
'* Progressing nicely, able to sit up, hope to walk soon.”’ 


o oc gg 
Mrs. Caleb Keene, who is on a visit to Europe from 
S. Africa, is the woman photographer to hold an exhi- 


“COMMENTS. 


bition of photographs at the Lyceum Club in Piccadilly, 
a branch of which she is going to help found in Cape 
Town. From the remarks of the English club members, 
it seems they still harbour the good old-fashioned idea 
that a bad drawing is better than a good photograph, 
and are, for such a recent club, strangely out of 
touch with the modern spirit of photography. Mrs. 
Keene is visiting her native country, Germany, and 
will also travel to Denmark before returning to England, 
where she will stay till the autumn photographic exhibi- 
tions. As yet the English photographic public know 
hardly anything of her personality or work, but if the 
latter is as charming and versatile as the former, the 
said public will have an interesting experience in seeing 
an original point of view. 


& & se 


In recently announcing the formation of a new camera 
club in the north of London, namely, at Muswell Hill, 
we could not avoid questioning the advisability of 
making a new club instead of strengthening the already 
existent '' North London’’ and '‘ Bowes Park” 
Societies. But apparently we had not properly gauged 
the phenomenal manner in which London is increasing 
in a northerly direction, or realised the statistics of the 
population in that quarter. Mr. Wm. C. Thompson, 
the hon. sec., writes to say that the Muswell Hlill 
Camera Club, which is now fairly launched, was not 
formed without some survey of the clubs, etc., in the 
north of London. The two nearest are the North Lon- 
don P.S. and the Bowes Park P.S. Neither of these 
is easily accessible from Muswell Hill, and it was 
therefore thought fit to create a new club entirely. With 
regard to lady members, though they were not expressly 
mentioned, they are none the less welcome. Mr. R. H. 
Halliday, who has been made the first president, should 
prove a useful leader, and be more practically helpful 
to the members than a president whose only qualifica- 
tion for the office is a big name, or political celebrity. 
Mr. Thompson’s address is 5, Donovan Avenue, Mus- 
well Hill, N. 
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With respect to the controversy as to various methods 
of determining the focal length of the photographic lens 
(p. 460 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of May 21) we 
must cordially cede to Messrs. Beck's position that their 
easy and convenient method ''is almost always suffi- 
ciently accurate except for telephoto and long focus 
single lenses." In ordinary cases the photographer 
merely wants to know the focus of the lens from the 
point of view of pictorial effect, but there are cases in 
which a strictly accurate method, applicable to any lens, 
is required for scientific or technical purposes, and then 
an alternative method which we suggest is easily 
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practicable by the aid of Messrs. Beck’s admirable lens- 
testing chart. As regards the old-fashioned rough and 
ready method of focussing a distant object and measur- 
ing from the focussing screen to the diaphragm, we may 
remark that this method is absolutely accurate when 
the diaphragm coincides with the hinder principal plane, 
a state of things not very uncommon in the case of 
doublets mounted with an internal shutter. ^ Those 
wishing to obtain Messrs. Beck's convenient and cheap 
lens-testing chart can do so by forwarding 2s. 6d. to the 
firm at 68, Cornhill, in which case the chart will be sent 
post free. 


— —— 444 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONVENTION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


HE Book of the Convention for 1907 is published, and its 

general arrangement, as well as the information 1t contains, 
is a distinct testimony to the zeal and ability of the hon. sec., 
Mr. F. A. Bridge, whilst a glance at the itinerary and the illus- 
trated descriptions of the various principal places to be visited, 
clearly forecasts a very enjoyable week. Monday, July 15, will 
witness the gathering of members at Hereford, and in the morn- 
ing, parties of visitors will be escorted round the city by mem- 
bers of the Hereford Photographic Society. In the afternoon the 
Mayor, Mr. G. P. Caldwell, J.P., will hold a reception, and 
Mr. Alfred Watkins, the President, will deliver his inaugural 
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The Pictorial Atom 


The R.P.S. may not be a very wise giant amongst 
` other photographic societies, but that it possesses cer- 
\ tain Brobdingnagian qualities, which save it from being 
distressed by the Lilliputian pin-pricks which it re- 
ceives, is beyond denial. No sooner has some mighty atom 
apparently given the society its quietus “ with a bare bodkin,” 
by puncturing its pictorialism, than it is found to possess several 
other tough integuments which resist the puny weapon of the 
esthete. For instance, just now it is showing a collection of 
photographs which defy the assauits of those who claim to 
possess the power of “self revelation " by means of their own 
prints; for, although intensely interesting, they do not reflect 
their author's personality, but show how even albumenised 
paper will keep its image but slightly impaired for half a cen- 
tury. These prints, by such doughty pioneers as Scott Archer, 
Roger Fenton, Professor Delamotte, etc., have just that “go” 
and “pluck” which Mr. Salt deplores the presence of in nega- 
tives made with iso. screens and plates. 


Sixty Years Ago. 


Besides the aforesaid there is an unusually attractive 
assemblage of daguerreotype portraits by Claudet and other expert 
practitioners, picturing quite a galaxy of notabilities. Here are 
half a dozen of them taken almost at haphazard. Dr. Moffat, 
the great traveller; Michael Faraday, the brilliant discoverer 
and expounder in the realms of physics, whose methods of com- 
municating his knowledge I commend to the attention of Drs. 
Mees and Sheppard ; Jenny Lind ; John Parry, surely the prince 
of entertainers; Helen Faucit, the golden link between Mrs. 
Siddons and Ellen Terry ; and Lord Campbell (taken in 1842). 
Showing how quickly artists snatched at the then new sun- 
born picture craft for help, there is a daguerreotype of a group 
photographed to aid Mrs. Mclan in painting her picture of “ The 
Wounded Highland Cateran," date 1844; and also a daguerreo- 
type of the picture itself. 


The Hunt for Subjects. 


Many people buy a camera because they are given to travel, 
but still more, I fancy, set out upon travels less for their own 
pleasure than for the benefit of their cameras. In point of fact, 
in our days, the wandering Jew might well be personified by 
some frenzied Kodaker, to whom the fairy scenes of pictorial 
sublimity always appear to be just ahead. It is true that when 
he has, so to speak, put a photographic girdle round the 
earth, a kind of daisy chain of p.o.p. prints, the amateur is like 
to find that after all, there is no place like home, either for plea- 
sure or photography. ‘These reflections occurred at the Travel 
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address, after which Dr. W. Scheffer will read a paper, “ Micro- 
scopical Researches on the Gelatine Film." In the evening the 
annual conversazione will be held. 

Pembridge and Weobly, Ludlow and Stokesay, Goodrich, Led- 
bury, Kilpeck and Bosbury are on the programme to be visited 
during the week. The Convention Book contains full particu- 
lars of railway service and hotel accommodation. Dark-rooms 
available for visitors in Hereford, Ludlow, and Ledbury are 
given, and a great deal more useful information. Mr. F. A. 
Bridge, whose address is East Lodge, Dalston, N., will be 
pleased to send particulars of membership to any one applying. 


Exhibition, where, as might well 
be expected, photography plays 
a big part. Not, perhaps, so 
much in the actual photographic 


section as in the scenic 
appeals of the railway and 
steamship companies, whose 


prints are veritably photographic 
loadstones, to draw the tourist 


into the floating palace or the restaurant cars. 
Imitating the Photograph. 


Once more the vexed question of whether a photograph may 
claim to take artistic rank with a painting or a drawing was 
trotted out—apparently without the slightest rhyme or reason— 
by Mr. Holding, in his otherwise useful lantern lecture entitled 
“The Camera at Home." I was one of those who could not 
quite clearly grasp the bent and aim of his discourse. First 
he exclaimed against the usual thing which ordinary amateurs 
turn out by the million, and suggested that they should all 
smash up their cameras ; next he stated that there was no art in 
photography more than there was in a mirror; then he spoke 
of the possibility of “ self-expression” with a camera, but did 
not very clearly show how it could be done. However, we had 
" chauds-froids" from Clausen, resurrection Shaw pie, and 
later on some incisive pleasantries from the President, who had 
discovered at the present exhibition at the New Gallery, pictures 
which, he said, seemed to ape the expressive idiosyncrasies of 
the gum print. 

The Rights of Photographers. 


I believe that one of the few remaining rights of man—or, let 
us say one of his most valued privileges—is to look at every 
pretty girl he might chance to see in his walks abroad. More- 
over, the amateur proven has an unwritten right to go a step 
farther, and, if he can, photograph such an epitomised delight 
of the eyes. But it would hardly be courteous, let alone dis- 
creet, to do so, because, although the law does not allow a 
woman to call her face her own, common politeness should, as a 
rule, make us refrain from picturing the mould and form of 
beauty without permission. But there need be no such qualms 
about inanimate objects, such as buildings. We have often 
heard of the famous squabble over the shadow of an ass, but 
it will be news to many that there are people in plenty who 
firmly believe that they hold the copyright in the face of nature. 
Only last week, while I was standing on a public footpath, an 
irate person tartly forbade me to photograph a scene, because 
it included his farm, which he never allowed to be photo- 
graphed. 
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ERE'S a print sent by a correspondent, and 
here also is his letter—or the essential part of 
it. Now, I want other readers to give me 
their opinion upon it, and next week I will do 


my part. 

] am anxious to see how the print strikes those whom 
I have for the past few years been trying to help and 
educate in photographic matters. So please write 
within the next day or two and give me your frank 
criticism of the print reproduced, having in mind the 
intention expressed and circumstances described in the 
letter, which is as follows :— 


“It is quite a long time since I troubled you with prints for 
criticism ; partly because I have not done much that I thought 
worth while to rob vou of your valuable time, and partly because 
(thanks to your guidance), as a rule, I am able to find out for 
myself where I go wrong. About the 
print I send you now, however, I am in 
doubt, and this is the reason why I 
send it to you with the request to criti- 
cise it very severely. 

"I rather like it myself, because on 
looking at it it gives me exactlv the same 
impressions the actual scene did; it sug- 
gests to me even the colour of the golden 
atmosphere and the calm  mother-of- 
pearl-like surface of the sea, and this is 
exactly why I am in doubt whether my 
memory plays me tricks or whether it 
conveys the same impression on anybody 
who has not seen the actual scene. It is 
taken on a beautiful springlike day in 
February. Our half-day's outing had 
been rather disappointing because of the 
cloudless sky, the leafless trees, and the 
clear atmosphere which made everything 
stand out bitingly sharp. 

"Then, suddenly, towards sunset, a 
slight haze came up from the sea which 
gave the whole scene a beautiful dreamy 
aspect. I felt that to render this effect, 
I wanted some dark object, an old boat 
or a human figure, in the foreground to 
make the distance recede. Then we 
remembered passing the two children a 
few minutes ago on their way home. 

"One of the friends ran after them, 
to ask them to pose for us, which (thanks 
to a few coppers) they were quite 
willing to do. I posed them as 
you see in the print, trying to give the impression that the 
boy proceeds with his work quite unconcerned, but that the 
girl, notwithstanding her shabby clothes, has a soul for poesy, 
and is struck by the beautiful sunset, and feels something as I 
trv to describe in the title. 

"I think myself that the attitude of the boy is a bit stiff, but 
that the girl 1s rather good. 

"I focussed (Cooke lens, full opening) for the slight ripple 
on the water, swinging the back slightly to bring the figures and 
foreground in focus, and vet to keep a soft effect. The plate 
was Imperial ortho. backed, no screen, exposure about } sec. 
Diluted developer. Straight print on Rotox carbon surface. 
Kindly tell me if you see anything wrong; what is wrong; and 
if it is, in your eye, any good, whether it would be good enough 
for exhibition purposes. I have a 15 by 12 enlargement on the 
same paper that is quite as good, if not better, than this print.” 


Another Letter. 
One of my correspondents, in sending an exceed- 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


ingly successful print of a child study, the arrangement 
and illumination of which was suggested to him by Mrs. 
Cadby’s article entitled ‘‘ Flat Lighting,’’ tells us that 
the course he adopted was to place the sitter near an 
open window, using the camera outside, thus looking in 
at the window. Those who attempt indoor portraits in 
restricted rooms may be glad of this suggestion. The 
Same correspondent has another useful hint. He has 
employed a white background, and this consists of a 
wet sheet. Of course, the effect of having the sheet 
wet would be that it would hang to a very great extent 
devoid of wrinkles and creases. 


Dust and Pinholes. 
A correspondent in Ireland writes :— 
“Mr. Mitchell, in a recent issue, shows a bad example of the 
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“Oh! on the sea of glory might I sail, 
Track the bright sun and pierce the eternal veil." 


effect of uneven backing on a plate used for night work, but 
he thinks that it would have no bad effect when used for 
ordinary landscape work. In this he is unfortunately mis- 
taken, as I have sent to the editor as bad examples from backed 
ortho. plates used for ordinary work. The effect is not alto- 
gether due to the unevenness of the coating, and can be largely 
minimised. What, however, is worst of all about backed plates 
are the pinholes—the result of dust, no doubt. Nothing that 
I can do has any effect in curing this evil. Have you heard of 
anything that might be of use? It is very seldom that I get 
them when using ordinary plates. The backing is the mischief 
maker; I dust out slides carefully, shake as little as possible, 
but all in vain." 


Now, I don't agree with this correspondent. I 
always use backed plates, and I never—well, hardly 
ever—get pinholes. If I were to '' back ’’ them myself 
I should, whilst the backing was still wet, apply a piece 
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of tissue paper, which, when it adhered, would prevent 
the backing from powdering as it became dry. But 
with all the backed plates I am acquainted with, dust is 
not one of the troubles ; still, I always wipe the surface 
of the film before placing it in the dark slide, and again 
just before developing. Some people say that wiping 
the film with a textile fabric electrifies the film, which 
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then, like a magnet, attracts particles of dust in the air. 
Well, I have not found it so; but if this is feared, then 
hold the plate by one corner, with the film downwards, 
and tap it sharply from above with the finger-nail. 
This should efficaciously dislodge any particles of 
dust which may have temporarily adhered to the 
film. A. H. H. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION AT A. W. GAMAGE'S, LTD. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC exhibition is in progress at A. W. 
Gainage's, Holborn, London, in which it will be 
possible to see the products of various photographic firms 
brought together into a small compass so as to be easily viewed 
by the public. A very large room has been set apart for the 
exhibition, and music is provided at intervals, and stalls have 
been set up by the different firms. 

In walking round the exhibition we noticed the exhibits of the 
following firms: H. Lockyer had a large selection of his well- 
known developers and other chemicals for photographic pur- 
poses. THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER was represented by some 
of the well-known pictures by A. Horsley Hinton, the Editor, 
and by the " Little Books" and numbers of THe A. P. for free 
distribution. Messrs. Butcher had a display of cameras, lan- 
terns, and cinematograph apparatus, while the Adhesive Mount- 
ing Co. showed their process of dry mounting. B. J. Edwards 
and Co. had a large show of plates, both ordinary and lantern, 
and particulars of the competition which the firm is holding 
for money prizes. Tylar, England and Co. had a large display 
of fine mounts as well as cameras. Plasmon Co. showed their 
well-known food suitable for the camerist on long excursions, 


and Mr. C. H. Davies, of St. John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C., 
who works under the direction of Messrs. Gamage, had a selec- 
tion of cheap frames of excellent quality. The Standard 
Patents Co., of 11, Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C., had a stall 
devoted to their well-known “Standa” developing tank, and 
Wellington and Ward a large show of Watalu plates, a demon- 
stration in the development of which is given at intervals by 
Mr. Morgan, of the photographic department of Messrs. A. W. 
Gamage. Tylar, England and Co. showed a fine selection of 
mounts in 1s. packets, and also samples of the Keyham Books, 
for mounting photographs in three sizes, at 6d., od., and rs. 6d. 
each. The Rotary Co.'s stand had samples of their different 
papers on show, as well as booklets describing their methods 
of use. Zimmermann and Co. showed their Chromo-Isolar plates, 
their cameras, and the different Agfa productions. Messrs. 
Illingworth have samples of their different papers, especially of 
the cream Zigo, the latest introduction into this popular series. 
Messrs. Houghton's, of 88, High Holborn, had a fine show of 
their cameras and different productions for use with them. 

Mr. A. C. Baldwin, of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, opened 
the exhibition on May 27, and it is to continue open till June 8. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC FEDERATION. 


HE annual meeting of the council of the above was held in 

Newcastle on Wednesday, 22nd May. In the unavoidable 
absence of the president, W. S. Corder, the chair was occupied 
by Wm. Coats, of Tynemouth P.S. 

A letter was read from the president intimating that it has 
been arranged by the City Art Gallery committee in conjunc- 
tion with the Federation, to hold an exhibition of pictorial 
photography by the leading photographers in the world. 

The secretary, J. B. Scott, read the report, which shows that 
the Federation now consists of thirteen societies, with a mem- 
bership of about 63o. The finances are in a satisfactory con- 
dition. 

The secretary referred to the increasing difficulty the Federa- 
tion had in providing a lecture list of new and fresh subjects 
year by year, and suggested that they might with advantage co- 
operate with other photographic unions in many things. 


+++ 


HOW TO PRINT SUCCESSFULLY FROM 
A CRACKED NEGATIVE. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig,—Some time ago one of my negatives got cracked. As it 
was a group taken abroad, and I had promised to send prints 
to my friends, I was in a dilemma. An idea struck me 
which I felt at once would extricate me from my difficulty, and 
as it proved quite successful, I desire to pass it on for the benefit 
of others. 

Everyone knows that a crack prints a black line bordered by 
a white line. This crack ran right through the centre of the 
plate, so I made an exposure with the crack horizontal, the 
heads of the group pointing upwards, and when half printed 
I reversed the frame, making the heads point downwards, thus 
completing the exposure. In this way I made perfect prints. 
If what was the white line in the first half of the printing should 
begin to show darker than the original dark line before the 
exposure is complete, reverse the frame again until this dis- 
appears. If the crack shows in the least, it is the fault of the 
printer. 

I have not tried this plan with artificial light printing, but 
should think it will be even simpler by that process, as the time 
can be divided to a second. I consider, however, that the crack 
should be kept at the same relation to the light in every respect, 
in the second as in the first half of the exposure. 

If the crack runs diagonally, I think it will not matter, pro- 
vided the condition is entirely reversed.—Yours, etc., 

Ardenconnel, Row, N.B. ALEXANDER MACNEUR. 


A print competition will be held this session, each society to 
submit six prints. A plaque will be given for the best print 
entered. It is suggested that each society have a competition 
amongst its members, and that six prints be selected therefrom 
and entered in the Federation competition. By this means the 
Federation will be enabled to circulate amongst the societies a 
portfolio of prints representing the best work of the members. 
An exchange of portfolios might possibly be arranged with other 
unions. 

It is anticipated that a year-book will be published this 
session. | 

The annual field day will be held at Morpeth, at the invita- 
tion of the Morpeth C.C., on Thursday, 27th June (Race Thurs- 
day). Detailed particulars will shortly be issued to the socie- 
ties. 

Mr. W. S. Corder was re-elected president. 


NATURE THB INARTISTIC. 


If Nature had her way, 

Miss Snooks's portrait she would ne'er retouch. 
That is to say, 

Nature (whose honesty we don't love much) 
Would leave the Snooksian freckles, wrinkles, spots, 
Unsmoothed by any pencillings or dots: 
Would tell the Truth, in fact. Weve not the heart 
To print Miss Snooks without the aid of Art. 


If Nature had her way, 
She'd register Mont Blanc in molehill size. 
That is to say, 
Nature (who fixed the focus of our eyes 
Quite differently from that of astigmats) 
Sees far Mont Blancs as near-by butter-pats, 
And make our plates see likewise. We're more smart: 
We telephote our molehills. Which is Art. 


If Nature had her way, 

She'd make a photo'ed landscape have no sky. 
That is to say, 

Nature (one really knows not how or why) 
Made land so blooming dark and clouds so light, 
That one plate can't stand both—unless at night. 
But we put noon and night on plates apart, 

And combination-print them. (Blest be Art!) 


WARD Muir. 
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Frivolity.x— After having 
preached '* many a time 
and oft" concerning the 
unwisdom of purchasing 
too toy-like a camera, it 
may seem rash of me to 
confess the secret that I have been using that most frivolous of 
instruments, a “Ticka.” Such, nevertheless, is the case. And the 


Ticka, truth to tell, has been great fun. Because it is great fun, I 


am going to be bold enough to talk about it this week; and I 
claim that such a course of procedure is less impudently inconsis- 
tent than it sounds: for the cameras I hurl my anathemas against 
are those which are really toys, but claim to be made *‘ for serious 
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workers," while the Ticka is a toy which, I opine, wants to “have 
no truck” with folk who can’t descend to 


a little agreeable skittishness now and then. 


A Prophecy.—Possibly the makers of the 
Ticka may thirst for my blood if I let the 
above sentence stand, without explanatory 
qualifications. Let me hasten to add, then, 
that the Ticka has, undoubtedly, more than 
a plaything’s future before it. If rumour 
speak correctly, a glorified Ticka, with a 
Cooke lens and a focal-plane shutter, will 
at some near future date ascend above the 
photographic horizon; and I venture to 
prophecy that Mr. Wheelman will be one 
of the earliest purchasers. Meanwhile, he 
carries his eight-and-sixpenny Ticka with him on every ride—and, 
as before recorded, it is great fun. 


A “Toy” with *' Possibilities."— The photographic cyclist, I 
take it, is not above a course of pleasant fooling now and then; 
and the Ticka provides the pleasantest sort of fooling imaginable : 
fooling, moreover, which isn't quite the same waste of time which 
many other sorts of fooling usually degenerate into. In point of 
fact, I have got with my Ticka a certain proportion of negatives 
which—enlarged to 31 by 21—make as good picture-postcard re- 
cords of a trip as I could wish for. Indeed, they have, some of 
them, this unique peculiarity, that with any other camera but the 
Ticka they would probably have been unobtainable. For a camera 
with which you can take snaps while it is almost wholly concealed 
in the palm of your hand, and enwrapped by your fingers, plainly 
has ** possibilities." 


Detective Work—and Play.—The said possibilities knock into a 

cocked hat the possibilities of the old “ detective " cameras, which 
laboriously failed to conceal their identity under the guise of absurd 
hand-bags or grotesque brown-paper parcels. 
To give just one example. I saw an ancient 
rustic sloughing in a field with rather a 
pleasing background, and stopped my 
bicycle, propped it against a gate, and got 
my Ticka ready. The old fellow came to 
the end of his furrow by the gate, against 
whose top bar I was leaning, and stopped to 
pass the time o’ day with me. While we 
were chatting, he took off his hat and (for- 
give these details, dear reader!) scratched 
his head. Click went the Ticka in my 
hand. Subsequently, Hodge proceeded, blissfully unaware that 
the nice young pedaller to whom he had been talking had carried 
off a futtvgraff of his “likeness.” 


Give it a Chance.—Imagine an attempt at the same picture with 
any visible camera! I'd have got a snap, no doubt; but 'twould 
have been a dull and wooden affair compared with the comical 
little thing I now treasure. Enough said. The Ticka, though, 
won't do some things which the other camera will do. It declines, 
absolutely and utterly, to take snaps unless the sun be shining. 
(Seascapes are doubtless an exception to this rule. I am longing 
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to use my Ticka at the seaside.) And however brightly the sun is 


shining, you'll be wise if you stand with your back to it, and 
eschew “light and shade effects." Remember, the Ticka lens 


works at something like F/16. You must give the thing a chance. 
Though the film is amazingly fast, you can’t expect much at F/16, 
and an instantaneous exposure, without the sun full on your subject. 


The Bike as Tripod.—Time exposures can readily be given, of 
course, if you can find something firm and level to rest the Ticka 
on. I have a clip on my handle bars which grips the Ticka 
exactly right; and by leaning the bike against some solid object— 
the kerb, or a tree or fence—I am thus able to utilise the machine 
itself as a tripod. I don't know the name of the clip, but it is 
made by Lucas, and is intended to carry newspapers or books or 
a rolled-up mackintosh cape; and in addition to the fact that a 
Ticka will sit in its arms so comfortably, I may add en passant 
that it will carry a small metal tripod firmly and without rattle, as 
its grip-springs are exceedingly powerful. 


ie Time Exposures.—To return to time ex- 
y JS posures, though. With the Ticka, they are 
t ludicrously simple. You merely use your 
finger-tip as a cap. Remove the metal cap 
from the lens of the Ticka, place the tip 
of your index finger over the front of the 
lens, set the shutter half way (that opens 
it), place the camera in position, and see 
that you have got your subject in the 
middle of the finder, and then quickly lift 
and replace your finger-tip. As soon as 
you have replaced it, press the shutter- 
button, and the shutter will close: when you can devote your 
attention to winding the film (which ought always to be done 
immediately after exposure, or the irregular numbering may confuse 
you). 

An Unintentional Self-Portrait. —But be sure and lift your finger- 
tip to one side of the lens; and very completely to one side, 
please, or vou'l find you've photographed a large and bulging 
chunk of your digit as well as the landscape. The Ticka has a 
weirdly wide angled lens, and short focussed, so your finger won't 
be so very much less sharp in the negative than the hills ten miles 
away. I found this out when I took my first time exposure, and 
stood a little to one side, ard in front of the Ticka, to keep the 
sun from shining on the lens by the shadow of my body. Natur- 
ally, while exposing, I looked towards the Ticka to see that my 
finger went on and off the lens rightly. To my astonishment, 
when I came to develop, I found half of a large face—my own— 
artistically projecting over one corner of 
the negative; and, what added to the 
humour of the thing, the features were 
practically quite sharp. I am only sur- 
prised that when I use the Ticka on the 
handle-bars, the top of the front tire does 
not make a graceful arch in the fore- 
ground of my pictures! 


Cycle Snaps.—1 do not know what is 
the precise speed of the shutter, but I 
should judge it to be nearer a twentv- 
fifth than the nominal twenty-fifth marked 
on the shutter of my everv-day camera, 
inasmuch as I have taken snaps of 
moving cyclists, without blurring, with 
the Ticka, which would certainly have been blurred with the 
'tween-lens shutter of the other camera. In Ticka-ing cyclists, 
though, don't take them too close-up; not for fear of movement, 
but because of the rather alarming perspective. Taking a cyclist 
riding towards you, if vou wait till he is too close, the Ticka will 
render him sharp; but his front wheel's size, in relation to that 
of the back wheel—well, it will look an old-fashioned pattern, to 
put it mildly, and mav offend the rider, if he has just bought the 
latest 1907 model de luxe. 
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TOLD her that there was no reason why she should 
not improve on nature, and paint her trees blue 
and her sky pea-green, if she wished to ; nor was 

_ there any reason why she should not adopt the 

ancient Byzantine method of perspective, and draw the 
distant side of her house larger than the near side. 

She chuckled, and then, pulling a grave face, 
solemnly explained that she was drawing the house 
from the distant side; '' And, you see," she said, “ I 
was trying my hand at impressionism.” 

I gave in and apologised, and tried to change the 
subject. I always give in and change the subject when 
people talk about trying impressionism. I would as 
soon trust a naked savage to try a new motor-car as I 
would trust an ordinary amateur to handle impression- 
ism, for impressionism is an acquired and not a natural 
art, and only a highly trained and sophisticated person 
can do passable impressionist work. 

The natural man loves detail. He stands on the 
brow of a hill and counts the masts in the channel ships 
ten miles away. He stands on the edge of a moor and 
counts the towers and steeples spread out before him on 
the plain below, happy if he can detect the time on a 
distant church clock. He delights in a portrait which 
shows every eyelash, and a landscape in which every 
blade of grass is clearly drawn. It is only when a man 
becomes cultured that he takes in the general effect of 
a view, with the colours, and lights and shades, in- 
stead of seeking out details. It is only when a man 
becomes sophisticated that he understands and appre- 
ciates a portrait in which the likeness and expression 
has been caught, and the modelling and contours de- 
picted with a few touches of high light and shadow. 

There are two ways in which a man can see things: 
he can either see the details or he can see the lights 
and shadows. He can inspect the details of a bear- 
skin rug, seeing every hair, or he can take in the high 
lights, and shadings, and shadows which the fur gives 
off. If he inspects the details, he will find that the 
hairs of a bear-skin are different from the hairs of a 
black sheep-skin ; if he seeks the lights and shades, 
he will find that the lights and shades given off by a 
bear-skin are entirely different from the lights and 
shades on a sheep-skin. If an artist were to paint a 
silk dress he might paint each thread as it crosses a 
ridge or dips into a fold, or he might try to paint the 
various high lights, and shadings, and shadows truth- 
fully, ignoring the details ; this latter course would be 
impressionism. If you study one of Sargent's por- 
traits, you will see what a wonderful and realistic 
rendering of silk this latter method can give. 
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A.—IMPRESSIONISM. 


When a natural man looks at a rose he is conscious 
of the colour, but I think he is more conscious of the 
details of each petal and the veins of each leaf. When 
the modern painter looks at a rose he takes in the 
colours, and the lights, and shades, and shadows, 
rather than the details, for he finds this gives him a 
stronger feeling of pleasure and a stronger sensation of 
modelling. Thus, also, many of the modern photo- 
graphers strive to give a truthful rendering of the 
various high lights, and shadings, and shadows, often 
sacrificing some of the clear detail in order to get the 
lights more simple and truthful; for, you see, a high 
light on the face, just flecked with tiny shadings, is 
simpler and more satisfactory than a high light broken 
up by clear little wrinkles. Believe me, this impres- 
sionism is no easy thing to do, for unless the rendering 
of light and shade is very fine and very truthful, form 
and modelling will be lost, and the picture will only 
look fuzzy, and muzzy, and vile. 

The ordinary amateur who takes to pictorial photo- 
graphy has spent his life most probably in studying 
detail. He has never studied the various intensities of 
high lights on the human face, nor accustomed himself 
to determine the depth of the shadings, nor the dark- 
ness of the shadows ; nor does he know where the 
various high lights, and shadings, and shadows would 
naturally fall. "When it is realised that these intensi- 
ties vary with different faces, there is obviously a wide 
field of study. So the amateur either joins the ranks of 
the Philistines, and scoffs at the really fine impression- 
ist work which is often seen in the Salon, and becomes 
one of those mean, cheap creatures who sneer at what 
they cannot understand ; or else he throws everything 
out of focus, and produces fuzzy, senseless, meaningless 
daubs ; or else he starts at the beginning, like a little 
child, and strives patiently and persistently to learn the 
meaning and beauty of light and shade, and the tech- 
nique of working in light, and shade, and shadow. 

Thus, when the ordinary photographer lightly ‘‘ tries 
his hand " at impressionism, he is like the savage in 
the motor-car, he comes to woeful grief, for he has 
never studied his subject nor trained his eye to estimate 
the various intensities of high lights and shadows. He 
cannot arrange that certain high lights and certain 
shadings shall make the face stand out; nor can he 
intensify one high light nor deepen one shadow in 
order to pull the face together and give it life, for he 
would not know which to meddle with. Give an un- 
trained man a Bergheim lens, and the result is con- 
fusion ; give him gum-bichromate and a brush, and 
the result is chaos. 

Impressionism, if it is to be accepted by connois- 
seurs, must be the outcome of the highest cultivation, 
and study, and knowledge. A man was asked whether 
he played the violin. He said, ‘‘ I do not know, I have 
never tried." This is why I always change the sub- 
ject when people talk about '' trying impressionism.” 
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Photographing Icace. 
By ERNEST MARRIAGE. 


URING recent months I have 
had to make illustrations 
of a number of laces, both 
new and old. It was an 

untried field to me, and perhaps 
some hints, the result of the experi- 
ence gained, may be useful to 
readers of THE AMATEUR PuHoro- 
GRAPHER. The photographer in his 
wide wanderings may come across 
examples of lace which are well 
worth recording, either from the 
point of view of the collector or that 
of the lace-maker on the look out for 
fresh patterns, and, provided he or 
she has the necessary equipment, the 
work is not difficult. Several times 
last autumn, when I with two com- 
panions paid a brief visit to some 
French cities, we saw pretty old 
laces in museums that one of the trio 
wanted to copy, had not lack of time 
and poor light stood in the way. 


For apparatus, the usual kit of an 
architectural photographer includes 
all the necessaries. An anastigmat 
lens is of great importance. As the 
object is flat, a good lens can be used 
at a large aperture, whilst a rec- 
tilinear lens would require more 
stopping down, and consequently 
lengthen exposure. I should advise 
also the use of a tilting-table in con- 
junction with a spirit-level, as will be 

afterwards explained. | 

© Laces should, whenever possible, 
be photographed natural size. This 
necessitates having a camera with 
fairly long bellows; it must be ex- 
tended to twice the focal length of 
the lens employed. A simple way 
to make sure of having the lace the 
natural size in the negative is to take 
two postcards, place one on the 
ground, and focus the camera upon 
it with the lens that is to be used. 
Then move the camera or the postcard, refocussing as 
you do this, until you get its sharply-focussed image to 
correspond exactly with the other card, fix the camera 
at that extension, and focus any subsequent objects by 
altering the distance between them and the camera. 
When the image is sharp it will be full natural size. 
If the piece of lace is too large to be taken the full size, 
two photographs should be made, one of the whole sub- 
ject reduced, to show the general design, and the other 
of a small part of it natural size, to show the character 
of the lace. In many cases a single repeat of the pat- 
tern is all that is required, but be careful to choose the 
most perfect piece in the example. 

The lace to be copied should, if possible, be placed 
on a background of black paper on a board on the floor. 
In a museum, probably only the latter condition can be 
fulfilled: the laces in the exhibition cases are usually 
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pinned on dark textile fabrics whose texture will be 
slightly visible in the negative, whereas the black paper 
gives a structureless background. With the spirit-level 
make sure that the board is horizontal, or, if ìt is out, 
wedge it up with paper until it is accurately level. Now, 
by means of the tilting-table, point the camera down- 
wards at the lace, get it to the correct distance for sharp 
focus without altering the extension (see above), mind 
that the focussing screen is at right angles to the base 
of the camera, and level the screen. If it is not per- 
fectly level it is a simple matter to level it, either by 
twisting it round on the screw clamping it to the tilting- 
table, or by adjusting the tilt of the table. Probably the 
lace will now be off the centre of the plate, but this can 
easily be corrected by moving the board on which it 
rests. In this way you have the lace and focussing 
screen accurately parallel with less trouble than if they 
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were arranged vertically. The horizontal position is 
also the best for obtaining a good and even lighting of 
the object. Sometimes the lace will not lie quite flat, 
and then a piece of thin plate-glass should be placed 
on top of it. "The method here outlined makes the work 
very simple and straightforward; that it is not in general 
use may be inferred from the fact that it was new to 
the officials at South Kensington Museum. When work- 
ing there I even dispensed with the tripod, screwing the 
tilting-table down to the edge of a table. A tilting-table 
is a very useful piece of apparatus; it is surprising how 
few photographers possess one. Its employment in the 
manner here described greatly simplifies copying of all 
kinds, whether pages of books, manuscripts, plans, 
maps, or any other flat object. 

The length of exposure should be estimated by means 
of a sensitometer. An exposure of one quarter the 
sensitometer reading (Stanley's) proved correct for an 
ordinary plate, the lens working at Ll /11, and the nega- 
tive the same scale as the original. This exposure is 
for a white lace; a slight stain would not affect the expo- 
sure much, but coloured laces would require longer, of 
course. Backed plates should be used, as fine detail in 
the high lights is particularly important. A photograph 
of lace should show the threads of which it is built up; 
a hard white mass against a black background is a sign 
of incompetency. 

When the thread used in making the lace is coarse, it 
is easy to judge development by the eye; but with very 
fine old lace it is safer to develop by time, and in any 
case I should adopt the latter course. A plate developed 
for five minutes in the following pyro soda developer 
generally yielded a satisfactory negative: 


I. Soda carb. M as a 2 I OZ. 
Soda sulphite ... iid b e. I OZ. 
Water to "m" dis d ... 10 OZ. 

2. Pyro ^. de iod ns e. I OZ. 
Potass. metabisulphite "S ... 60 gr. 
Water to " aoe Pa ... 10 OZ. 

3. Bromide potass. bib 2j I OZ. 
Water to vu - e ... IO OZ. 


Take 14 oz. No. 1; 60 minims No. 2; 30 minims No. 3; 
and make up to 3 oz. with water. 

Prints may be on glazed P.O.P., but unless the nega- 
tive is very strong I much prefer to use a glossy '' gas- 
light ’’ bromide paper. The P.O.P. prints with a dark 
background will pick up a lot of gold in the toning bath, 


so the difference between the cost of the two processes 
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is not great; the bromide prints take less time to make, 
and are more realistic. 

There is another and simpler method of making re- 
cords of lace, which will stand the lace-maker in good 
stead, though it may not suit the connoisseur. It is to 
place the lace itself on a piece of glass in the printing 
frame, and the sensitive paper behind it, just as if the 
lace were your negative. The exposure varies with the 
thickness of the lace; the examples reproduced in figs. 
I and 2 were printed with magnesium ribbon on S.C.P., 
one inch being burned two feet away from the frame 
in each case. Fig. 1 is worked in two different thick- 
nesses of thread; the thicker thread forms the high 
lights, and the print, though it clearly shows the de- 
sign, has a patchy effect. Compare this with the photo- 
graph of the same lace, fig. 1a. The other lace is 
worked with only one kind of thread, and the contact 
print made from it, fig. 2, might almost pass muster 
as a photograph (compare with the photograph fig. 2a). 


m | 
THE PURPOSE OF ART. 


P HE great end and purpose of all art," said Reynolds, *' is 

to strike the imagination," or, in other words, to make 
the spectator /Ais£. This is not to be confounded with the 
exhibition of the imaginative faculty on the part of the artist 
himself. The latter is a higher attribute not within the reach 
of all, but the power of awakening imagination in the beholder 
can be acquired even by the artist who is not a genius. 

It is a great thing to attract and impress the public mind. 
It is a still greater thing to deserve that approbation. Some 
artists are fond of expressing contempt of public opinion. Such 
is affectation and falsehood, for no man is indifferent to the 
voice of the multitude, though he may constantly affirm that 
he is so, and even attempts to live up to his belief. Moreover, a 
picture which does not please the public, for whom it has been 
executed, has served very little purpose. — True, it may be argued 
that the production of a work which has ennobled the artist, 
or opened out to him new fields, or which has improved his 
technique, has certainly served a purpose, and that a useful 


one, but observe that even in such a case the benefit is 
ultimately to the public, and the rejected picture should rather 
be looked upon (to use a musical simile) as an exercise than a 
finished piece. Ruskin goes so far as to affirm that public 
opinion— when matured—is always right, but proceeds to 
explain that this fact is not due to any competence on behalf of 
the public to criticise works of art, but to the truth that all 
erroneous opinion is transitory, and therefore does not survive 
the ages. From this, then, it follows that art has to fulfil the 
further purpose of education. 
It would appear, then, that art is a serious thing, and so by 
a very simple logic we arrive at the fact that photography is a 
serious thing too. Yet how many of its followers think of it in 
that light? The capricious snap-shotter, the vehement medal- 
hunter, the photographer yearning for cheap notoriety who pro- 
duces pictures which look equally well hung upside down 
or on their side—are these serious? Who shall say? 
C. W. B. 
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MORE TROUBLES WITH 


ARENTS and schoolmasters who forbade boys putting 
their hands into their pockets overlooked the fact that 

by hardening the boy’s hands and fingers they became in- 
sensitive to touch—so much so that one person whose hands 
were brought up on Spartan lines is unable to tell by feel- 
ing which is the right side of matt bromide, or gaslight 
paper. He has been told that the coated side is smoother 
than the uncoated one, but both are equally smooth to him ; 
he has been told too that the coated side curls slightly in- 
wards at the edges, this curling he can sometimes discover, 
but even this is not an infallible guide, for often when he 
has been able to notice this curling the exposure turns out 
to have been made on the back of the paper. Sometimes he 
tries to discover the right side by wetting finger and thumb, 
but this is of no use, for first one side seems to stick to 
his finger, and then the other side sticks to his thumb. He 
has asked manufacturers to mark the back of the paper they 
send him with a mark, but they tell him that they never 
heard of anyone who had any difficulty of detecting the right 
side instantly. So how do you think he has to do, reader, 
to tell which is the right side? He takes a piece of paper out 
of its envelope or wrapping, places it on a table, cuts off 
one edge or corner, covers up the sheet of paper, and carries 


I SUPPOSE that eight out of every ten amateurs have to be 

content with a makeshift dark-room, and that it is safe to 
say that the makeshift is either the coal-cellar or the bathroom. 
Now, a coal-cellar is often very convenient as far as its darkness 
is concerned, but otherwise 
it is in no way desirable, and 
the cleanness, convenience of 
water supply, etc., of a bath- 
room make it worth while 
facing the really small difficully 
of making it dark. 

Bathrooms, although they 
differ in shape and size, are 
generally similar in one 

B respect, and that which con- 
ffi} cerns the two simple dark-room 
LH fitments I am going to describe, 

Fig. 1. so that these two fitments may 
become as equally useful to 
many other amateurs as they have been to me for the last four 
or five years. 

It is that a bathroom window (a very small window, by the 
way), is, as a rule, placed about four feet from the ground, and, 
like other 
windows, has 
a small pro- 

jecting ledge 
FtG. 2. on the inside. 
Now, if one side of a board about three feet by two, 
is rested on the ledge, and the other side supported 
by a leg made from a broomstick, we shall have a 
comfortably placed little table to stand and work 
at, while it is conveniently lighted by the window. 
The board may easily be made to put up and take 
down at a moment's notice in a very simple way. 
Thus, referring to fig. 1, which shows the underside 
of the board, three square pieces of wood are 
nailed on at A, A, and B. In B a hole is bored 
large enough to form a socket for the top of the 
broomstick, and on the two pieces, A A, which 
should be of just the same thickness as the window ledge, 
two wooden buttons are screwed, C. C. A hole is then 
made at D large enough to fit over a fair-size screw, 
which is screwed into the centre of the window-ledge as 
shown in E, fig. 3, and that, together with a broomstick cut to 
just the same height as the window-ledge is from the ground, 
completes this very convenient collapsible table, and only a 
glance at fig. 3 is necessary to show how it is erected. To make 
it more useful it may be covered with a square of good oilcloth, 
and then it can easily be wiped down after each time of using. 

The other fitment I would describe is a frame of laths, just 
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the bit cut off to the light to see whether the sheet lies face 
up or face down on the table. Some day he hopes to find 
another or two who are as deaf in their finger tips as he is. 
Then, perhaps, the paper makers will mark the back of 
the paper for them. 

Now for another complaint. With this I am sending to 
the editor the first and second prints of a dozen made within 
half an hour. These were not taken out of the fixing bath 
till the other ten were done, and they have almost faded 
away; the third and fourth prints had begun to disappear 
also. Two prints made afterwards, and left in for an hour, 
came out nearly black, and the paper was not white but 
pink. The bath was four ounces to the pint, or twelve per 
cent. Beaume, perfectly fresh, and unused till the twelve 
prints, which were developed with amidol, had been fixed. 
This bath was emptied down the sink, and a fresh one made, 
but, strange to say, prints left in this had not even begun 
to fade after an hour's immersion. What made the prints 
fade, and what made them and the hypo turn pink, is a 
question I have not been able to answer. That is 
the worst of living in the wilderness, there are so manv 
questions which one asks oneself that have to remain 
unanswered. 


Bv F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


—— + —— 
HOW TO MAKE TWO SIMPLE DARK-ROOM FITMENTS. 


Bv A. W. H. WESTON. 


large enough to fit over the window frame. The corners are 
joined and glued together, as shown in fig. 2, after which it is 
covered with two or three thicknesses of ruby fabric, and then 
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FIG. 3 


strips of thick felt are tacked to that side of the frame- 
work which fits to the window frame, thus excluding 
all light but that which passes through the fabric. Four 
large screw-eyes are then screwed into the window frame, 
as F, F, F, F, fig. 3, and four slots made at corresponding 
points in the lath framework, and right through the felt, 
as at G, G, G, G, fig. 2. Thus the framework fits over the 
screw-eyes into the window frame, the screw-eyes are turned, and 
we have our dark-room dark, and with these two fitments a bath- 
room may be made into a convenient dark-room in less than 
half a minute, while, to make it more complete, a shelf can 
generally be erected over the doorway to hold the usual dark- 
room utensils and chemicals, and another board placed over the 
bath itself will also be found very convenient for bromide print- 
ing, or changing dark slides on. 

Such a dark-room offers every convenience an average amateur 
looks for, with the additional convenience of being convertible 
at a moment's notice. 
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Bv G. T. FOSTER. 


Awarded prize in Class A of the Fourth Winter Competition. 


ANALYSIS AND 


SYNTHESIS 


IN ARI. 


By Antony GUEST. 


LATELY heard Mr. George Bernard Shaw remark 
that unless you had analysis your synthesis was 
worth very little. |The observation applied to 
other matters, but it struck me that it was very 

true in regard to art, and that it was a truth moreover 
that is often overlooked by artists. The artistic tem- 
perament may be said to tend in the direction of synthe- 
sis rather than in that of analysis, that is to say, 
towards the combination and moulding of realities or 
assumed facts, in preference to the investigation of their 
character. ‘Where such tendency is given full rein it is 
a source of danger that may place those who indulge 
it in the absurd position of arguing correctly from in- 
correct premises. It would be easy to point to familiar 
instances, but I will merely refer to the example fre- 
quently provided in the representation of reflections 
in still water. The image of the subject you are de- 
picting—tree, house, or whatever it may be—if vou 
accept it at a superficial valuation, is Just as solid and 
clearly defined as the reality, and, indeed, is different in 
no respect, except that it is upside down. Now, if on 
this ground you decide to depict a solid house upside 


down you are drawing your conclusion from incorrect 
premises, and the issue is not likely to be satisfactory. 
But if you take the analytical standpoint, the result 
becomes very different. The idea of an upside-down 
house may strike you as humorous, or fantastic as the 
magic of a fairy-tale, according to your way of looking 
at things, but, at any rate, you see that it cannot be 
based on reality. And then it will occur to vou that you 
are not looking at a house at all, but at water, and 
therefore it is your business to represent the water, not 
the house; that the appearance of the building is merely 
a phantom, and that it must be treated as such, and on 
no account be allowed to assume the reality that be- 
longs only to the water. The reflector and the reflec- 
tion are essentially different; one is a material fact, the 
other only a visual appearance. ^ Unfortunately, one 
often sees the apparition treated as if it were a fact, 
and the fact so neglected that it has scarcely even a 
ghostly existence. 

If the image were reflected on a pure mirror 
there would be no apparent difference, except in posi- 
tion, between the reflection and the reality, and if so 
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By Wm{m. F. LLOYD. 


Awarded prize in Class A of the Fifth Winter Competition. 


depicted the one would look as substantial as the other; 
in fact, it would be a puzzle to say which was the right 
way up of the picture. But when we look at Nature 
we distinguish the visionary from the solid in a manner 
that is called instinctive, but is in truth only an effort 
of reason, an example of conscious or sub-conscious 
analysis. An alert analytical faculty will make percep- 
tion still more keen, so that more delicate shades of 
significance will become apparent; and it is to be re- 
membered that whatever is forcibly perceived is certain 
to have an influence on the picture. If an object is 
perceived and not understood, the influence is in the 
direction of weakening the result by making it less in- 
telligible and less expressive. 

Such considerations suggest the desirability of 
leavening the synthetic tendency by the investigation 
of the subjects dealt with, in order to gauge their 
proper relation to each other and to the picture as a 
whole. In this way we arrive at the essential meaning 
and expression of things, we feel their underlying quali- 
ties, and the resulting picture has more suggestion and 
surer grip than one that is a mere synthesis of what 
is taken for granted. Things can be rendered more 
sympathetically because they are understood, for it is 
only through the understanding that genuine sympathy 
is to be attained. 

There are some, I am well aware—and I am not sure 
that they are not in the majority—among followers of 
Art, who regard anything like analysis with suspicion. 
It is all very well for the critic, they say, but the artist 
must zive play to imagination and feeling; these are 
the guides that he must relv upon if his work is to have 
poetry, or even to rise above the commonplace, and if 
he allows them to be restrained by the kind of reason- 
ing that belongs to science rather than to art, he will 
never do anything worth doing. 


This is so general a view that it ought not to be 
passed over, especially as it arises from an appreciation 
of the highest function of the artist, which certainly is, 
by the aid of his imagination, to find new beauties, or 
to combine old ones with new poetry or piquancy. This, 
indeed, is synthesis, and it is quite true that such mat- 
ters as imagination, emotion, temperament, and the 
sense of beauty are not to be analysed, even if we take 
them singly, much less so when they are in combina- 
tion. 

Must we, then, accept them just as they are, go 
where they lead us, and do as they prompt us, without 
question? I am inclined to think not. If we followed 
them implicitly we could not hold ourselves bound by 
any law or custom of ordinary life which did not 
happen to fit in with their guidance, and in that case 
we should certainly attract the attention of the police— 
say at the National Gallery when our desire to possess 
a Velasquez became irresistible. Clearly, therefore, 
these impulses must be restrained for work-a-day pur- 
poses; but it may be said that when we come to make 
a picture there are no policemen. We are under no 
restraint, and we can do as we please. 

Yet the restraining influence that served us so well 
in keeping us out of mischief when looking at pictures 
by Old Masters, may very well be useful when we are 
producing pictures of our own. If we could exclude 
it altogether fancy would run riot, and there would be 
no logic or sequence in our work beyond that which 
came unsought and at haphazard through the un- 
certain agency of an emotional imagination. Such in- 
coherent performance, however, is not likely to occur, 
for, in spite of ourselves, we shall endow the work 
with a certain rationality; we cannot help thinking, 
whether we will or no, and thus the restraining in- 
fluence will in some degree make itself felt. 
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If this influence, which is nothing 
more nor less than intelligence, wit 
all its informing and  purifying 
power, is admitted at all, at what 
point are we to cry, '' Hold, enough !"' 
and bar its further entry ? Moreover, 
seeing that we have to let it in un- 
invited, would it not be well to do so 
with a good grace, to recognise its 
value, and, instead of a grudging ad- 
mission, to extend it a welcome? I 
fancy that most of us will agree that 
this is the proper course; but then, 
if we once cultivate an intelligent con- 
trol of our work we can never turn 
back, or even stop still; for we must 
go forward under this impulse, which 
has a peculiar faculty for gaining 
force. It brings a reasoning percep- 
tion and an accretion of knowledge 
that grow with geometrical progres- 
sion, and the result is that we become 
analysts as well as synthesists, even, 
it may be, against our own convic- 
tions. 

Is it really right that this should 
be against our convictions? It was 
not against the convictions, of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, who was not only 
one of the greatest of painters, but 
also one of the most careful, per- 
sistent, and original of analysts that 
the world has seen. It was not 
against the convictions of Michael 
Angelo, whose close investigation of 
the human frame gave a new direc- 
tion to art. It was not against the 
convictions of Velasquez, whose 
analytical treatment of light was the 
basis of the fresh interpretation that 
he gave to Nature, and still survives 
vigorously as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of modern art. 

Hence it appears that the common 
distrust in which the analytical stand- 
point is held in relation to art is in 
the nature of an unreasoning super- 
stition, rather than of a firmly estab- 
lished principle. There is no reason 
why synthesis should be weakened by having an 
analytical foundation. The two things are not opposed, 
one is only the natural development of the other. It 
is surely better that you should reason from facts that 
you have yourself examined and understood, than from 
assumptions that may or may not be justified; and 
synthesis, therefore, so far from being weakened, is, in 
fact, immeasurably strengthened by analysis. 

There will be more poetry in the work instead of less, 
a more penetrating vision of underlying impulses, a 
less obstructed channel to the spirit of life and nature; 
and, above all, progress, with the possibility of original 
achievement. 
if it stands alone, has little chance of discovering new 
sources of inspiration in Nature, but is more likely to 
continue ringing the changes on well-worn themes. 

Artistic photographers should, I think, be prompt 
to recognise the value of an exact estimate of the 
material that they are combining for pictorial expres- 
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Bv CHAS. LINDSAY. 


Awarded prize in Class B of the Fourth Winter Competition. 


sion, especially in view of the precise adjustment that 
is necessary to their medium. To extend the accurate 
reasoning governing the use of their instrument to the 
subjects that it depicts is only a natural step. Selec- 
tion is necessarily exercised in determining the point of 
view, but should not stop short there, for it needs to be 
carried with no less searching discrimination into all 
the parts of the scene represented. It is through the 
weighing and sifting of these that one may hope to 
give scope to the imaginative impulse. Sentiment 
always requires a framework of logic to hold it in place 
and to give it force, just as the “beautiful conception 
of a cathedral needs a solid and scientific structure to 
give it permanence. So with a picture, the direction of 
lines, the location of masses, the employment of detail, 
the placing of emphasis, and especially the investiga- 
tion of light, demand such close examination as will 
ensure the suitability of the material to form a struc- 
ture which the sentiment may vitalise. 


June 4, 1907. 


Of course analysis need not over- 
shadow or take the place of synthesis; 
a just balance is to be aimed at be- 
tween them. If there is undue pre- 
dominance one way or the other you 
may get the skeleton without the life, 
or the spirit may be associated with 
a flimsy body; but when the facts are 
verified, and judiciously combined 
with a due regard for their power 
and significance, you get soundness 
and vitality in the result. 

To achieve this the artist should be 
his own and his most severe critic. 
This is seldom the case, simply be- 
cause the artist, as a rule, does not 
sufficiently cultivate the analytical 
faculty. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw said 
to his audience in his character- 
istic way on the occasion to which I 
previously referred, '' I am cleverer 
than you because I have an analytical 
brain, and that is a thing that very 
few people possess." It would pro- 
bably be more true to say that few 
have developed the analytical power 
that is in them. This faculty 
exists in different degrees, but it is 
difficult to believe that anyone can go about his business 
entirely without it. The cultivation of this power con- 
sists not only in seeing things as they are, but in in- 
quiring why they are so, and how they might be im- 
proved. This is very much what the critic sets out to 
do, and I give away this trade secret in the hope that 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 
Awarded prize in Class B of the Fifth Winter Competition. 
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By T. BOWDEN. 


it will enable some of my readers to form a closer esti- 
mate of their work for themselves, and to correct it 
accordingly, before submitting it for the admiration 
of others. And, perhaps, also their pictures will ex- 
press the inner meaning of things rather than dwell on 
the outer covering. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE BALANCE. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SIR,—I think the inexpensive 

hss balance described in a recent 
aii “A. P." might be somewhat im- 
po proved upon. Take a six-inch test 


tube and sink it sufficiently deep in 
water by means of melted wax, in 
which hot shot are dropped. ~On 
bottom of watch-glass cement a 
slice of cork of a size to very loosely 
ht the tube and thus prevent the 
watch-glass and contents precipi- 
tating themselves in the water. A 
piece of paper might be cemented 
inside of tube, with marks in ink on 
it to represent various weights. Of 
course the paper must be inserted 
in the tube prior to putting the 
weights in the watch-glass in the 
first instance. The balance would 
be more sensitive if a narrower 
tube were used, or perhaps one 
with a bulb might be better. The 
shot and wax may be put in cold 
and then warmed after adjustment 
to make a neat job. Sealing-wax 
might be preferable to paraffin-wax. 
The watch-glass now becomes the 
pan into which whatever is to be 
weighed is placed, and the heavier 
it is the deeper the test tube will 
sink in the water, in which, owing 
to the shot, it floats in a vertical 
position.—Yours, etc., 
S. J. B. FLETCHER. 
Bognor. 
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SECOND EXPOSURES. 


OW often has it happened that we have thrown away acci- 
dentally exposed plates, or the plates upon which two views 
have been taken! 

Such plates as these, however, are not useless, and should be 
stored away undeveloped in a perfectly light-tight box until an 
opportunity arises, when they mav be brought into very useful 
service. 

Suppose you find that you have to copy a print or picture and 
have not a single slow plate in the house. Such a thing may 
happen, as any photographer will own in his more confidential 
moments. Now is the occasion for which the wrongly exposed 
plate is being kept. 

Take it to the dark-room and soak it for ten minutes in a solu- 
tion of mercury bichloride (one ounce in ten ounces of water). 
Wash for a quarter of an hour under the tap, then place it for two 
or three minutes in an ordinary amidol developer. Rinse once 
more in a stream of running water, and dab off the superfluous 
moisture. 

While the plate is still wet put it into a dark slide and expose. 
The exposure will need to be about one hundred and twenty 
times as long as it would have been for the plate in the first ex- 
posure. Although this sounds rather a lot, it is not so very for- 
midable when dealing with plates of the speeds that are common 
in these days of hurry. Thus, if a second would be the exposure 
required for a new plate, the renovated one will take at least two 
minutes—not a very great time for copying a painting or engrav- 
ing. The use of the amidol bath is found to greatly accelerate the 
action of light, and if it be omitted the exposure would have to be 
considerably protracted. 

Developed in a rapid bath, the image will take rather longer 
than usual to reach full density, but the resulting negative will be 
found of excellent quality, free from fog, well covered in the 
lights, and clear in the shadows. 

The method may be applied to a very rapid plate which has not 
been exposed at all, if a slower speed be required for any purpose 
at short notice, say on a Sunday, when the shops are closed.— 
FRED. G. PALMER. 
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‘THE BARN OWL: 


A Photo-Antiquarian Study. 
By F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, 


HERE is a point of very great value and importance 
to which I would draw the attention of all amateur 
photographers who use their cameras for obtaining 
records of animal and plant life, and one which will 

give additional zest to their labours. A little casual research 
will show that every creature and plant that is familiar has 
what | may term an antiquarian history attached to it; that 
is to say, folk-lore and legend about it. A little closer 
inquiry will also show that in different counties different 
legends exist relating to the same plant or creature. Many 
of these old-world myths are passing 
from the memory of man, and it 
scems a very great pity that they 
should be allowed to do so when, with 
but a little trouble, they might be 
placed on record. 


The naturalist photographer will 
find that he has many chances of col- 
lecting these legends from the old 
villagers and farmers during his wan- 
derings in the country, and his port- 
folio will become a centre of interest 
and amusement for his friends, if 
each print is accompanied by his col- 
lected notes on the subject. “As I feel 
that this photo-antiquarian work only 
requires to be more generally known 
to become very popular, and to give 
some idea of the wealth of curious lore 
and superstition that attaches to many 
of our more familiar wild and domes- 
tic creatures, I give the following 
notes on the barn owl as an example 
and a sort of guide or model for those 
who would like to take up this most 
fascinating work in conjunction with. 
their cameras. | 

Rarely to be seen during the hours 
of daylight, flying swiftly and noise- 
lessly at night, provided with a singu- 
larly uncanny voice, it is perhaps 
small wonder that the barn owl has 
always been looked upon as a doubt- 
ful character, or that an extraordinary 
mass of folk-lore and superstition has 
been evolved about this weird-looking bird. Indeed, all over 
the world, it is a bird held in awe, if not absolute detestation. 
Among the ancients, the Athenians alone seem to have had: 
any regard for the owl, it being sacred to their guardian 
deity, Athené. The Romans certainly considered it to be a 
bird of ill omen, and its appearance during the hours of day- 
light, flying over or settling upon a building, to presage 
disaster. In England, from the earliest times, the barn owl 
appears to have been considered an object of superstitious 
fear and detestation, closely associated with the powers of 
evil, and was said to look in at the windows and haunt the 
houses of the sick and dying, waiting to seize and carry off 
to its Satanic master the departing soul. 

Shakespeare, with his wonderful insight into human nature. 
was quick to realise fully the value of introducing this bird 
of sorrow and ill-omen into the scene of a tragedy, and his 
works are singularly rich in references to the owl. Lady 
Macbeth, while awaiting the news of the murder, exclaims— 


Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives stern’st good-night.” 


In “Richard III." we find reference to the ominous appear- 
ance of the owl during the hours of daylight: “ For night-owls. 
shriek, where mounting larks should sing." Again, he has. 
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for all time recorded an ancient and still-existing supersti- 
tion in which an owl appearing, or being heard, at a birth 
is said to portend bad luck for the infant, for he makes King 
Henry VI. say to Gloster, * The owl shrieked at thy birth, 
an evil sign!” While in the * Midsummer Night's Dream ” 
the lines— 
“The screech owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud,” 


point to the bird being supposed to predict a death. 

Much vituperative prose and poetry has been written about 
the owl, but very little to its credit, the following little ode 
being one of the few that express either pity or sympathy for 
the bird :— 

Once I was a monarch’s daughter, 
And sat on a lady’s knee; 
But am now a mighty rover, 
Banished to the ivy tree. 
Crying hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, 
Hoo, hoo, hoo, my feet are cold ; 
Pity me, for here you see me 
Persecuted, poor, and old. 


In Tangier both the Jews and Mohammedans hold the 
barn owl in great detestation, declaring it to be the clair- 
voyant friend of the devil. The Jews pour a vessel of water 
into the courtyard should one of these birds screech while 
passing over the house, to draw its attention away from the 
inmates. The Mohammedans believe that the owl is cursing 
in its own language, and to render its malediction harmless, 
curse the bird by its name when they hear it. 

Among the Red Indians of North America there is a very 
curious superstition regarding the owl. They believe that 
the bird, when sounding its mournful call, is lamenting the 
golden age when men and animals lived in perfect unity. 
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When discord arose, and the men and animals began to 
quarrel, the Great Spirit is said, in disgust at the strife, to 
have sailed across the seas, never to return until they have 
made up their differences, and shall once more live in peace 
with each other. So every night, in the great solemn pine 
forests, the owl repeats his * Koo, koo, skoos! Oh I am 
sorry! Oh, I am sorry!" 

There is a quaint old Arabic apologue, probably derived 
from the Persian, which relates how the Sassanian King ot 
Persia, Bahram, was so indifferent to the welfare of his people 
that more than half the towns and villages of his kingdom 
became deserted, and the country through neglect depopu- 
lated. The story relates how, while on a journey accom- 
panied by a Mobed, or Magian priest, King Bahram passed 
through some of these deserted villages, and heard two owls 
call to one another. * What do the owls say?" asked the 
King. The Mobed answered, “ The male owl is making a 
proposal of marriage to the female, and the lady replies: 
‘1 shall be most delighted, if you will give me the dowry I 
require. ‘And what is that?’ says the male owl. ‘ Twenty 
villages,’ says she, ‘ruined in the reign of our most gracious 
Sovereign Bahram.’” “And what did the male owl reply?” 
asked the King. *'' Oh, your majesty,” answered the priest, 
** he said, * That is very easy; if his majesty only lives long 
enough, I'll give you a thousand." And so the King, being 
warned out of the mouth of that wise bird, gathered wisdom 
and reformed his ways. 

Such are a few of the quaint and curious legends and 
superstitions about the barn owl, taken haphazard from my 
collection, and I trust that they will serve not only to demon- 
strate what an interesting field of work there is open to the 
amateur photographer who will carry a note-book with his 
camera, but that they will induce many to start collecting 
notes on the folk-lore of animal and plant life. 


— 
THE TRAVEL EXHIBITION AT THE HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


A SOMEWHAT unique exhibition was held at the end of 
May and the beginning of June at the Horticultural Hall, 
in which all the manifold ramifications of "travel" were set 
forth—means of locomotion, beautiful districts, special gar- 
ments suitable to different localities and temperatures, food 
for the traveller, and other kindred subjects, were illustrated 
at the different stalls. 

A special stall was devoted to the produce imported from the 
West Indies, and special brands of excellent cigars and ciga- 
rettes, at most moderate prices, were on exhibit, and 
limalade (pure marmalade) and other West Indian delicacies 
and foods could be purchased. Cadbury’s cocoa stall proved 
a great attraction, and to hundreds of people the true way of 
making really palatable cocoa was demonstrated. 

There was a photographic exhibition, arranged in two divi- 


sions; in the one there were awarded a certain number of 
prizes in several classes, and in the other and much more 
important division there was a selection of photographs con- 
tributed by invitation of all. The standard was excellent, 
Arthur Marshall, Ward Muir, A. H. Blake, and others con- 
tributing, as well as the organiser and judge of the photographic 
section, F. J. Mortimer. Emil Busch Optical Co., of 35, Charles 
Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., had a stall, and exhibited, in 
addition to their lenses, the different models of their Bis-Telar 
cameras, especially the Bis-Telar Pockam and  Bis-Telar 
Freewheel. 

The idea of the Travel Exhibition was excellent, but we fear 
that the time chosen for it was hardly judicious, and that the 
support which the public afforded it would have been greater 
when London had fewer shows at this particular season. 


— £———— 
THE BROMLEY CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION. 


HE Bromley Camera Club exhibition was held on May 

22, 23, and 24, in the School of Science and Art, 
Tweedy Road, Bromley. There were some 300 frames, arranged 
with some skill in a fine room, with tables for display of photo- 
graphic goods, notably by the Bromley Photographic Supply 
Co. In walking round the exhibition we noticed two fine sub- 
jects, Nos. 1 and 2, by W. J. Farthing, in which diffusion had 
been wisely used and with distinct pictorial effect. There was 
a fine air and openness about a cloud study (15) by W. A. 
Everington. It seemed to us to deserve a better title, as by its 
delicate tones and strong concentration it was a most pic- 
torial result. Nos. 16 and 17, by the same worker, gave 
evidence, too, of skill in composition in that most difficult 
branch of work, cliff and seashore photography. 


South Suburban Photographic Society. At the meeting of the 
society held on May 22, new members were elected which 
brought the total up to 130, and further members were nomi- 
nated. Mr. Chas. Stuart started a discussion on “ Picture- 
making,” which resolved itself into a battle roval between the 
advocates of fuzziness and those who favoured F/64. | Mr. 
Stuart, with the fervour of a recent convert, recommended the 
orthodox pictorial recipe—the main object sharp and the rest 


Mr. G. W. Millar showed six of his fine subjects, characterised 
by the usual skill in technique and artistic expression which 
we expect from him. Mr. O. Hardee had some of the subjects 
for which he has already gained honours on more than one 
occasion, shown here. Louis F. Steele had some fine work, 
and we sce by the prize list that he carried off the silver medal 
as well as the silver plaque for the best picture in the exhibi- 
tion. We should like to add a word of praise for a fine twilight 
effect (103), by Alfred Roffey; for John Maddison's fine quality 
in 111, “Onions,” a picture which has travelled about a good 
deal this year ; for a group of pictures by Mr. F. R. Ball, and 
for 229, “ Becalmed," by T. D. Graty. The open classes could 
hardly be called more than of fair quality, but the show as a 
whole was quite a success, and included some excellent work. 


— +++ 


fuzzy. Mr. Winney contended that a “sharp-all over" picture 


more nearly represented nature as seen by the human eye, and 
showed some examples in which the planes were pretty well dif- 
ferentiated, in spite of their definition. Mr. T. K. Grant 
judicially summed up the middle position, and pointed out 
that while one man will get his emphasis by throwing part of 
the picture out of focus, another expert gets his by contrast 
of light and shade. 
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OLD WELSH CosrUMES.—In 
very few parts of Wales is it pos- 
sible now to come across the 
genuine old Welsh costume, 
though but a few vears ago it was 
a common sight in many parts, 
and I myself well remember fre. 
quently seeing it in Aberystwyth 
market and Carmarthen. `H 
varied slightlv in different parts 
of the Principality, and each 
county had its distinguishing 
feature. In a very slightly 
modernised form it still lingers 
round Penclawdd, Laugharne, 
and Langum, the natives of these 
villages being distinguishable all 
over the county by their attire. 
The old blue cloak of Pembroke- 
shire is never seen now, though 
many a one is doubtless stored 
away as an heirloom. The hat 
of the Langum Ovsterwomen 
‘aries nowadays considerably in 
shape, though it is always unique 
and different to all others. A 
careful study and record of the 
real costumes of the countryside 
ought to be made before they 
vanish altogether or get modern- 
ised out. of recognition. — There 
are many still to be found in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland ; 
PEMBROKESHIRE MARKETWOMAN. in out-of-the-way corners, PEMBROKESHIRE MARKEIWOMAN, SHOWING 
MENEVIA, EXTINCT BLUE CLOAK. 


THE RUINED CHURCH OF CWM-yR-EGLWy¥s.—A little off the high 
road from Fishguard to Newport, branching off at Dinas Cross, lies 
the sweetly picturesque little village of Cwm-yr-Eglwys, nestling 
amongst its apple orchards right down on the sea shore, a perfect 
dream of beauty when seen for the first tine on a bright May 
morning, Only a few cottages and fishermen, all, with its ruined 
church and churchyard, washed bv the wild sea waves, half already 
crumbled awav, and the rest graduallv following suit. Once seen, 
never forgotten. Such is Cwm-yr-Eglwys. MrENEv14, 
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NOTIONS 


Interesting and remarkable actions of light have recently 
been observed by Sir James Dewar and Mr. H. O. Jones. 
In the first place they confirm a previous observation, that 
iron pentacarbonyl, whether alone or in solution, undergoes 
decomposition in sunlight according to the equation 


2Fe(CO), = Fe,(CO), + CO, 


The di-ferro-nonacarbonyl separates in orange-red crystals, 
and in the dark a reverse action takes place. 

The new researches (abstracts of papers on inorganic 
chemistry, Journal of the Chemical Society, 1907, p. 266) 
show that when the rate of decomposition of the penta- 
carbonyl in pyridine and in light petroleum solution at the 
ordinary temperature in sunlight has been measured by 
observing the change of pressure, the velocity of the reverse 
reaction, which proceeds in the dark, is very small at the 
ordinary temperature, but is much greater at 35°; measure- 
ments could not be carried out at higher temperatures owing 
to decomposition of the di-ferro-nonacarbonyl. 

À curious observation in connection with this subject is the 
fact that finely divided alumina absorbs about one-fortieth 
of its weight of iron pentacarbonyl, and on exposure to the 
light carbon monoxide is evolved, and the substance remain- 
ing becomes deeply coloured. 


Photographers, like workers in chemical laboratories, 
often, or occasionally, preserve otherwise waste materials, 
containing the precious metals, gold, platinum, and silver ; 
and the proposal of Klut for treating these residues, a pro- 
posal detailed in a recent issue of the Journal of the Chemical 
Society, deserves consideration, but as far as gold and 
platinum are concerned, the photographer must prepare for 
Herr Klut's treatment by burning his paper, or destroying 
any other organic matter by burning, and then extracting the 
ash with aqua regia. Klut says :—'' Any gold in solution is 
separated by treating the alkaline solution with ferrous 
sulphate; the precipitate obtained is added to the solid 
residues, which, after washing, are digested with nitric acid 
and once more thoroughly washed. The residue is warmed 
with hydrochloric acid (1.124), and nitric acid (1.153) added 


Stereoscopic Portraits. 


Writing in the Bulletin of the Belgian Photographic Association, 
M. Goderus puts in a plea for stereoscopic portraits, and he says 
that one who for the first time sees a good stereoscopic portrait of 
a person whom he knows will be much impressed, as he will 
almost feel as if he were looking at the person himself, rather 
than at a picture. This remark may induce readers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER to produce ordinary stereoscopic por- 
traits of their friends, and so obtain portrait effects with the ap- 
pearance of solidity, just as Claudet and others did nearly sixty 
years ago; but M. Goderus introduces the subject mainly to call 
attention to the fact that M. Julien De Clercq, of Ghent, is now 
producing quite remarkable stereoscopic photographs which do 
not require to be viewed by means of a stereoscope, it being suffi- 
cient to hold the portrait up to the light, and view it as a diaposi- 
tive. Apparently M. De Clercq does not explain his method, but 
from the account given by M. Goderus of the stereograms them- 
selves, it seems probable that the transparent stereograms in ques- 
tion are similar to the Parallax stereograms of Ives, a description 
of which will be found in the last edition of the “ Dictionary of 
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ROGRESS & EXPERIMENT. 


until all the gold has dissolved; the solution, after 
evaporating until on cooling it solidifies, is diluted, filtered, 
and the filtrate evaporated until all nitric acid is driven off. 
A solution of ferrous sulphate is added in large excess to the 
dilute solution of gold chloride, the whole heated on a water- 
bath for several hours, the precipitate filtered off, washed 
thoroughly with hydrochloric acid, finally with water, dried, 
and then incinerated in a crucible. Solutions containing 
platinum are treated with ammonium chloride, and the 
ammonium platinichloride added to the solid residues; these, 
after moistening with water, are mixed with about an equal 
quantity of oxalic acid, and dried at 100°. The dry mixture 
is heated in a covered crucible, at first gently and then 
strongly for some time, then washed thoroughly, digested 
with nitric acid to remove any silver present, washed again, 
then heated several hours with hydrochloric acid, finally 
washed thoroughly on an ash-less filter paper, and the whole 
incinerated; silver residues often consist of mixed solutions 
and deposit, and after precipitating all silver from solution as 
chloride, the solid is boiled with an excess of sodium 
hydroxide solution and dextrose added in small portions until 
the precipitated silver dissolves completely in nitric acid; the 
silver is then filtered off, washed thoroughly, and dried.” 

A monochromatic light, or such an approach to it as is 
obtained by infusing sodium vapour, or any suitable vapour, 
into a Bunsen burner flame, is often of great service in 
physical experiments, and an ingenious device for leading a 
constant supply of metallic salt into a Bunsen burner flame 
is described by Beckman in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society : this device being of widespread application, as when 
spectra are to be studied for a lengthened period, or photo- 
graphed. 'The air supply to an ordinary Bunsen burner is 
led through a wide, short-limbed U-tube, in which is put a 
little of the solution to be tested along with zinc and acid. 
The effervescence from the zinc sprays the dissolved salt, and 
the current of air as it passes over the solution carries the 
spray with it and colours the flame accordingly. Slight 
alterations in the apparatus permit its use with the various 
forms of Bunsen burner. 


Photography," and the following particulars should sufficiently 
indicate an easy way of producing such stereograms. A positive 
transparency which consists of narrow stripes is alternately derived 
from the two halves of a stereogram ; and in front of this com- 
posite positive, but not quite in contact, there is fixed a line 
screen which is adjusted that each eye sees its appropriate set 
of stripes. Mr. Ives explains that this result is obtained by 
placing a line screen in front of the sensitive plate in the camera, 
slightly separated from it, and forming the image with a 3j in. 
diameter lens, behind which are two small apertures placed at 
the pupillary distance apart. The resulting photograph (a positive 
from the original negative) is viewed through a similar screen, 
from approximately the same distance as the focal length of the 
lens. Each aperture of the lens forms an image made up of 
shaded lines, and, owing to difference of parallax, the lines con- 
stituting the two elements of the stereogram are separated and alter. 
nate with each other; and for the same reason each eye picks 
up all of the lines belonging to the respective element of the stereo- 
gram, while the lines constituting the other element are hidden 
from that eye by the opaque lines of the covering screen. 


BUTCHER'S 


I^ our recent notice of the Royal Mail Stamp Camera, sup- 
plied by W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farring- 
don Avenue, we omitted to state that the price of this ingenious 
camera, capable of taking fifteen stamp-sized pictures on a 
quarter-plate, with one exposure, is only 25s., which is surpris- 
ingly little when one recollects that it involves the use of 


fifteen small lenses and a shutter capable of uncovering all the 
fifteen lenses at once. 

Perforated P.O.P. is obtainable in quarter-plate size, and 
there are, no doubt, many who would be glad to hear of this 
perforated postage-size P.O.P., apart from its use with this 
particular camera. <A border negative with three masks is sup- 
plied for use with P.O.P. or other paper at 1s. each. We accom- 
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STAMP CAMERA. 


panv this additional notice with illustrations showing the 
kind of work that this camera is capable of doing, which will 
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no doubt interest our readers and induce them to give a trial 
to this fascinating method of photographic work. 


— te 
THE PAGE-CROFT SELF-TONING TINTED POSTCARDS. 


E had the pleasure a short time ago of reviewing and speaking 
favourably of the Page-Croft Self-Toning P.O.P. in tinted 
varieties, and now we have received the same colours and the 
same emulsion in the postcard form. It is believed that these 
are the only tinted postcards on the market, and as they are 
self-toning a good tone of print and tint of paper is procured 
with the minimum of trouble. Six colours are available, and 
the prints, when finished, resemble carbon. 
These cards should be carried in printing somewhat deeper 
than is required in P.O.P., and when finished should be placed 
direct in the fixing bath—2 to 4 oz. of hypo in 20 oz. of water— 


for 6 minutes. This will give warm tones; for purple tones 
double the strength of hypo will be required. The prints change 
to red, then brown, and finally purple. A thorough wash for 
one hour in running water completes the simple process required 
bv these postcards. 
Packets of self-toning postcards are sold as under: White, 
matte or glossy; tinted or semi-glossy; twelve cards for ıs. 
Tinted cards, self-toning, are sold in quarter-plate size at ten 
for 6d. ; half-plate, ten for 1s.; whole-plate, six for ıs. They 
can be obtained of all dealers, or from the maker, at Cooksey 
Road, Birmingham. These cards are quite easy to work. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC POSTCARD CO.'S 
LEATHERETTE FOLDING STEREOSCOPE. 


HE Stereoscopic Postcard Co. have sent us for review 

a copy of their leatherette folding stereoscope. Probably 
the reason why the stereoscopic view is not more universally 
appreciated is the expense of the stereoscope, which hitherto has 
been too great to allow it to be quite popular. The Stereo- 
scopic Postcard Co. have therefore introduced their leatherette 
folding stereoscope at the low price of od., and as it is efficient, 
handy,and capable of showing off the views to good advantage, it 
should not only have a good sale itself, but serve to popularise 
the stereoscopic postcards supplied by the company. 

It may be added that real photographic stereoscopic post- 
cards can be procured from the company at 2d. each, hand 
coloured at 3d. each. Cherry wood scopes are sold at 2s. each, 
and those of walnut wood at 2s. 6d. 

A postcard to the company, Essex House, Stratford, E., will 
bring full particulars of their scopes and postcards. 
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The ‘* Photo’? Appliance Company, of Englefield Green, 
Surrey, send an illustrated leaflet of some exceptionally in- 
genious yet simple devices of a remarkably handy kind. Nearly 
every amateur has at some time or other had occasion to con- 
struct out of cardboard or metal, clips, holders, or what-not, 
and his handicraft has perhaps left room for improvement. The 
company referred to will be found to have anticipated and 
realised such requirements, and will save one much trouble at 
very small cost. 


Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., who has been this vear chosen to 
receive the Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, will publish in a few days, through Mr. B. T. Batsford, a 
small book entitled “ Essentials in Architecture; An Analysis 
of the Principles and (Qualities to be looked for in Buildings.” 
Being intended for all interested in art, it is designed on popular 
rather than technical lines, and is illustrated by many fine 
examples of architectural art. i í 


THE ROTARY CO. AT THE CHEMISTS’ 
EXHIBITION. 


W * regret to find that by an oversight the stall of the 
Rotary Co.,one of the largest and most important in the hall, 
was not mentioned in our account of the Chemists' Exhibition. 
We called at the hall and found the manager engaged, and in the 
multitude of exhibits to engage attention, it quite slipped our 
memory to call again. We regret this the more as, though the 
process is not yet fully upon the market, we should have had an 
opportunity of seeing the Rotary Co.'s new direct carbon enlarg- 
ing system, which will be one of the most interesting processes 
of the season. 
= a —9——— 

The Cardiff Photographic Society has just undertaken to carry 
out a photographic survey of the counties of Glamorgan and 
Monmouth. At the Cardiff Public Library there are already 
deposited a large number of photographic survey prints, and 
it is hoped in time to make this library the depository of a 
collection of prints that will embrace the whole of Wales, as 
well as the tour border counties of Monmouth, Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, and Cheshire, on the same lines as the existing 
collection of engravings, etc., numbering some 10,000 items. |t 
is very necessary in an undertaking such as this that outside 
help should be enlisted, and we take this opportunity of invit- 
ing those of our readers who are in touch with, or who have nega- 
tives of record subjects taken in, the above counties, to send us 
their names and addresses, so that the Cardiff Society may have 
every support in their praiseworthy object. 

Coalville and District Photographic Society.—We learn that the 
above society has been formed, under the care of the following 
officers :— President, Walter Lindley; vice-presidents, R. Blower, 
B. G. Hale, Dr. R. W. Jamie; hon. treasurer, G. A. Gutteridge; 
hon. secretary, Owen W. F. Thomas, London Road, Coalville; 
committee, B. G. Hale, A. H. Harris, H. C. C. Thompson, with 
president, treasurer, and secretary (ex-officio), Outings will be 
held during the summer, and the society will meet once a month 
on third Thursdays during the winter. 
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In order to relieve the pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of 
Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order to save correspondents the disappoint- 
ment of delay which the crowded condition of our pages often renders unavoidable, a selection only 
of the Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address of the enquirer (not for 
publication), and questions or prints MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON 
(SEE ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxvii), and addressed to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
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Answers to questions and 


Plate Backing Mixture. 


Please give a suitable non-halation backing for 

ortho. plates; preferably one that will not form 

any dust, but will be strongly adhesive. 

ORTHO. 

The following formula is intended for use with 
paper, although we certainly cannot recommend any- 
thing but a direct coating on the back of the plate. 
It can, however, be satisfactorily used in that way, 
if you have no objection to the difficulty of its removal : — 


GOLA INE € §0 gr. 

hiuc I OZ. 
Soak until quite soft, and then dissolve by heat, adding 

GIN CEFING: xesleesienipsad ee coc Dx pRERERFE RI ER UH CA NEUE 1í Oz. 

Ivory black ociscene pb Rr OE Io te e ie iR nA UE 30 gr 


Amidol Developer for Lantern Slides. 


Please give me a suitable developer for lantern slides, prefer- 
ably one containing amidol. B. 


The following is good for black tones :— 


hope 20 oz 
Sodium: sulplüte oerte tetra n RUP siae eU. L3 
AMIGO! 2c ua ebat ee ec ee eo dre ere TAS 40 gr. 


If warmer tones are required, they can be obtained by giving more 
than the normal exposure, and adding a considerable quantity of 
ammonium bromide, but amidol is best adapted to the development 
of bluish-black tones. 


Amidol for Bromides. 
Please give good amidol developer for bromide enlargements. 


SISSON. 
Walter — uxcouedte doi Ie p opas UE eere ted euer eeR 5o parts 
Sodium “sulphite sssrds iasi eaae 10 parts 
Amide): orere eenen th cuo desee EA EEEN RP OE RUE I part 


For bromide prints, dilute 1 part of the solution with 6 parts of 
water. For negatives, dilute 1 part with 3 or 4 parts of water. 


Attaching Prints to Celluloid. 


Please tell me how to fix photographic prints to transparent 
celluloid. BUTTON. 


Dip the print in a solution of celluloid, and then apply to the 
sheet of celluloid, driving out all air with a squeegee. It 1s advis- 
able to pour a small pool of the solution on the celluloid, to ensure 
absolute contact without air. Vitrivene varnish is equally effective, 
and does not take so long to dry. 


Emulsion for Printing.out Lantern Slides. 


Please give a formula for a gelatino-chloride emulsion for 
making printing-out paper and lantern slides. MICROBE. 


There are dozens of formula in existence, of which the following 
is representative : — 


Gelatine (equal parts of Nelson's and | 
Colgnet sho - eris sire sn iE senses 11.3 gm 175 gr. 
Ammonium chloride ..................... 1.16 gm. | 18 gr. 
Rochelle salts acc cereis 3.21gm. | 50 gr. 
Silver nitrate: 4er ceci eoe te) 4.86 gm. 75 Br. 
Alcohol ............ eere nennen nn 3.5 c.c 2 drm 
M ate. driesen iE an 142 C.C 5 Oz. 


Dissolve the salts in the water, and add the gelatine. When this 
is quite soft, heat in a water bath until melted (raising the tempera- 


ture to about 100 deg. F.), and add the silver. 
Add the alcohol in a thin stream, with rapid 
stirring, and then pour out in a porcelain tray 

It may be washed very slightly if de- 
but too much washing will prevent its 
If not washed at all, it may possibly throw out 
Print 


to set. 


sired ; 
printing boldly. 
crystals as it sets on the plate; it would not do so on paper. 
deeply, and tone and fix as usual. 


Rule for Reducing Negatives. 


Please give the rule which determines the distances between 
(1) the negative and the lens diaphragm, and (2) the lens and 
the screen, in reducing from large negatives. G. W. 


(1) The same rule applies for reduction as for enlargement, as 
we have previously pointed out, thus: To find the distance between 
the lens and the negative you must add 1 to the number of times 
of (linear) reduction, and multiply the sum by the focus of the 
lens. Thus, supposing you wish to reduce half-plate to lantern size 
(the 64 inches being ¢wzce the lineal dimensions of 3%) with a 
§-inch lens, then— 


Times of reduction = 2. 

Add one = 3. 

Multiply by focus (5 inches) = r5 inches. 
(2) To determine the distance between lens and lantern plate divide 
this distance (15 inches) by the number of times of reduction = 2. 
Therefore, 15 + 2 = 74 inches. In enlarging, the relative positions 
of these distances are, of course, reversed. Now that you have the 
rule, you can easily work out any distances for yourself. 


Transferring Film from Cracked Negative. 


I have a good negative, of which the glass is cracked—the film 
not injured. (1) How can I transfer the film to another piece 
of glass? (2) Is there not some process by which, in transfer- 
ring a film, it may be simultaneously enlarged? (3) Is it ad- 
visable to try this, or does it destroy the detail of the original 
image? M. C. B. 
This is a question which reaches us almost every week. It is 
some months since we answered it in extended form; the following 
being the full working directions :—Fasten the broken negative to 
a piece of sound glass by means of canada balsam—the glass side 
of the broken negative being, of course, in contact with the sound 
glass. Immerse the negative, so supported, in a weak bath of 
hydrofluoric acid and water—about 1 drachm of hydrofluoric acid 
in 8 oz. of water. In this solution the film will soon begin to frill 
at the edges of the plate, and may then be gradually pushed back 
towards the centre of the plate by means of the finger-tips, which 
should (in cases of tender skins) be protected by thin rubber stalls. 
In about seven or eight minutes the film will be entirely free from 
the glass, and it may then be lifted and transferred to a dish of 
clean water, where it will rapidly flatten itself out, and may then 
be transferred to a piece of glass, which should have been pre- 
viously prepared with a coating of gelatine made by dissolving 1 oz. 
of gelatine in 12 oz. of water. The gelatinised glass plate should 
be passed (in the cold water) beneath the floating film, and the film 
and prepared plate should be raised slowly together from the bath 
—expelling (by means of a camel-hair brush) any airbells that 
might form. The transferred film and its support may then be 
placed away to dry in the usual way. (2) If the stripped film is 
left in plain water for about twenty minutes, it will enlarge itself 
to a considerable extent, such enlargement being made permanent 
by attaching the extended film to a fresh piece of glass. (3) It 
does not destroy the detail in any way. If you wish the stripped 
film to remain the original size, it will be necessary to place it in 
a mixture of equal parts of methylated spirit and water for some 
minutes before transferring it to the new glass. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


(SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE.) 


Yorkshire Photographic Union Annual Excursion. 


If the weather is anything like what mav be expected in the 
middle of June, there is every indication of a splendid day’s 
enjovment for the members of the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
on their annual excursion to Hull and Beverley on Saturday, the 
22nd inst. With characteristic thoroughness, the Secretary of the 
Union, Mr. Ezra Clough, has made a trial run over the ground, 
and for those who are able to get for the full day, undoubtedly 
Beverley is the starting-point. This remnant of the old world 
is about eight miles north of Hull, and its principal attraction is, 
of course, Beverley Minster, one of the most perfect and magni- 
ficent structures of its kind in England, a subject that will greatly 
appeal to those architecturally inclined. 

Proceeding to Hull there are an infinite variety of subjects for 
the camera, many of which lend themselves to pictorial treatment, 
especially those located in the old town, which is situate within 
easy reach of the parish church. The shipping in tke Docks, and 
again the architectural features of Holy Trinity Church, a 
thirteenth century fabric, St. Mary's Church, dating from 1327, 
and Wilberforce House, the birthplace of the great emancipator 
Witham Wilberforce, will provide subjects innumerable to meet all 
the varied interests of the visitors. 

In the social arrangements the President, Mr. F. Atkinson, and 
the Secretary, Mr. E. Clough, are receiving the active co-operation 
of the Hul! Photographic Societv, and the Union tea will be held 
in the Club-room of that society, centrally situate in Grev Street, 
Spring Bank. Tea is ready at six p.m. prompt, and Mr. Clough 
(whose address is 10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford) will be glad to 
hear, not later than the 18th inst., from all who intend to be 
present. The tickets are 15. 3d. each. 

As one who has previously had the privilege of enjoving the 
welcome and hospitality of the Hull. Society; I can promise al 
Union friends there is a treat in store for them, The train arrange- 
ment. are à half-dav trip from Leeds, N.E.R., at à two-shillinz 
fare, and morning train by pleasure-party ticket on communicating 
with the secretary of the Union. 


Summer Excursions in Clubland. 

The cold opening of spring in the North has deterred most 
amateurs from again taking up their hobby, although I know 
no reason why it should be laid aside during the winter months. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact, that with the advent of sunny davs out 
comes the camera, and many members are now looking forward to 
some pleasant excursions. 

In looking over the summer svllabus of a number of northern 
societies, I was struck with the apparent increase of organise | 
excursions under the leadership of an advanee member or mem- 
bers. This is a feature I have advocated for some vears, and am 
pleased to note it is growing in popular favour with societies. 

There is, however, an item absent from many of the fixture cards 
which causes the writer some surprise. I refer to Adel Woods and 
Adel Moor, where, spring, summer, or autumn, an excellent 

varietv of birch, bracken, and woodland subjects can be obtained. 
Perhaps the reason is that manv amateurs do not know how 

easilv they are reached, and only Jast vear I had an enquiry from 
a correspondent, who having heard much res specting their. beauty, 
determined to visit Adel Woods. From the description furnished 
by him, it appears he was actually on the footpath leading 
through the woods when he enquired for “ Adel Woods” from 


some passers-by, who, however, were unable to tell him, and said 
they had never heard of it. Unfortunately he had appealed to 
some non-photographic excursionists who had gone to Adel Crags 
—same place, but another name, by which it is more popularly 
known to the Leeds public. Therefore, photographers, ask the wav 
to Adel Crags, but do not by any means attempt to photograph the 

“crag,” or it may sav nasty words to you, or perhaps you marv 
on development of the negatives. 

The Leeds Camera Club have issued an attractive list of summer 
excursions, competitions, etc., and by way of a change, the 
new president, Mr. F. E. Clarke, offers a prize for the best print, 
straight from an untouched, unfaked, clean developed negative. 1 
shall be greatly interested in this pictorial production. 

The Leeds Photographic Society in its exclusiveness do not 
arrange a summer programme, and hive no meetings during thit 
period, excepting the annual excursion which is fixed for Rievaulx 
Abbev on June 8. 

Halifax Camera Club are to the front with a full programme of 
fortnightly excursions, and well-known names are down for leader. 
ship. Burnley, Birstall, Batley, Hull, and other societies have 
likewise forwarded me programmes which show careful thought 
and provision for the pleasure of their members during the 
summer months. 


Summer Competitions. 

Burnley Camera Club have a curious proviso attached to their 
summer competitions for the best prints. made from negatives 
illustrating (a) ‘Sa street. scene,” (b) “a Jandscape on a 
sunny day," and which reads "all prints to be mounted on 
Nature paper, passe-partout style debarred." Of late much 
attention has been paid to this most pictorial treatment of a print, 
and I am at a loss to know whv it should be discouraged in club 
competitions. ; 

‘ Northern" Exhibition. 

The executive of the “ Northern" at Liverpool have every 
reason to congratulate themselves on the splendid financial result 
of their exhibition. To clear all expenses and have a balance 
which reaches three figures is no small success, and I feel sure the 
Leeds executive must envy the sound financial position. of their 
Liverpool brethren. Leeds, partly owing to the fact that the 
exhibition could only be held in the middle of summer, and partly 
to a little close-fistedness in certain quarters, did not quite clear 
expenses, and the debit balance had to be paid out of the pocket: 
of earnest men who had already devoted both money and valuable 
business-time in the venture. Consequently, the Leeds Executive 
cannot be blamed if thev appear somewhat disheartened, and not 
quite so eager for the 1908 responsibility. 

Plaque. winners at the Leeds ** Northern” of 1905, will, as 
vears roll on, value and prize their awards more and more, in the 
remembrance that it is the design of England's coming sculptor, 
Mr. E. Caldwell Spence, whose success, * The Alarm," at the 
Royal Academy this vear is most gratifving to Leeds Loiners. 


Exhibition Work. 

Some Yorkshire pictorialists are busy preparing their exhibition 
work, and last week having occasion to pass, some time before the 
arrival of the morning milkman, the domicile of Yorkshire's gum 
enthusiast, Mr. Thomas Carter, I noticed he was up and had his 
20 bv 16 frames in the early sun. Something great should be the 
outcome of such enthusiasm. 


Quaint Pictorial Signs.—Miss C. Mason, The Guild, 
Louth, Lincolnshire, writes, asking us to announce that she is 
anxious to obtain photographs of quaint pictorial signs of inns, 
and we leave it to any readers who have such to communicate 
with Miss Mason. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


OR a whole year Monsieur Robert Demachy 
has worked hard to produce the really re- 
markable collection of prints by the oil 
process which constitutes the one-man exhi- 
bition which is opened to-day, June 11, at 
the Royal Photographic Society's house in 

Russell Square. We have been privileged to select a 
few examples for reproduction in an early number of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and the inspection of the 
prints which that selection involved left us with an 
ineffaceable impression as to the wonderful mastery 
over this new process which the distinguished French 
master of gum bichromate has achieved. M. Demachy, 
in the course of a letter, says that he has '' carefully 
chosen his examples so as to show the enormous liberty 
that is conferred by the prooess,"" and he has promised 
us a specially written article which will explain matters 
for the public more thoroughly than can be done in the 
inaugural address which he will send to be read at the 
opening of this exhibition. With this collection of oil 
prints M. Demachy has the distinction of having twice 
contributed to the ‘‘ one-man "' shows with which during 
the past few years the Royal Photographic Society has 
so usefully demonstrated the development of modern 
photography to a not always appreciative public. 
$e o & 

We have received a number of entry forms for the 
annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, to 
take place September 19 to October 26, 1907, and shal! 
be happy to send these on receipt of application accom- 
panied by a halfpenny stamp. 

e e c 

A paper on dark-room filters, read by Dr. C. E. K. 
Mees at the last technical meeting of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society led to an interesting discussion on 
dark-room methods generally. Dr. Mees invoked the 
‘* Perkins phenomenon ” as the reason for the adoption 
of a pure green safe-light for panchromatic plates in the 
dark-room. A green screen is three times more effec- 
tive than a neutral grev screen, and when the low in- 
tensities are reached red is of no use to the eye, while 


blue is out of the question. Stress was laid on the 
importance of diffused instead of direct light in the 
dark-room, one speaker calling diffused light the key- 
note of comfort in dark-room work. More than one 
worker stated that he had. no difficulty in using pan- 
chromatic red-sensitive plates six feet away from a 
ruby lamp, while another testified to the value as a filter 
of the orange papers which are wrapped round the 
packets of orthochromatic plates. From all appear- 
ances, however, the practice of developing entirely in 
the dark by the time system is growing, and, as one 
speaker said, such a method induced care where care 
should be taken—namely, in the exposure—and reduced 
the development to a merelv mechanical action. 
© ogg 

We recently referred (May 21, p. 441) to the enlarge- 
ment on photolinol, measuring 28 ft. by 6 ft. 8 in., 
produced by Fulton’s Process, Ltd., and we stated this 
to be the largest photograph in one piece of which we 
had any recollection at the time of writing. From a 
memorandum kindly sent to us by the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Co., Ltd., it would appear that even a larger 
photograph than that mentioned above was made by the 
Rotary Company, and exhibited at the Doré Gallery in 
April, 1904, the measurement being 39 ft. by 5 ft. Thus 
the former measures 18625 sq. ft. and the latter 195 
sq. ft., giving the Rotary Photographic Company the 
record for area. This company forwards us some 
interesting particulars as to the special difficulties 
arising from the great length of the sheet, a wheel, 
twelve feet in diameter, having been constructed for 
developing, while the huge dishes, or rather cisterns, 
contained nearly 500 gallons, but the washing tank held 
nearly 3,000 gallons of water. 

e m & 

Linnaeus is said to have wept in an ecstasy of joy, and 
to have fallen on his knees in silent worship, when he 
saw for the first time the glories of an English upland 
tinged with the blossom of the furze bush. This 
is now in its fullest glory, and to do full justice to 
the tint of furze and of yellow broom it is not enough 


e 
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to have a plate that is fully sensitised for the yellow, 
as the plate must also be highly sensitive to the green 
and red. The yellow broom flowers reflect something 
like five-sixths of the spectral rays, hence their peculiar 
briliancy. First they are yellow because they reflect 
the yellow rays, and again these flowers are yellow, or 
doubly yellow, because they reflect both the green rays 
and the red rays; these combined producing the effect 
of yellow to the eye. 
D è oG 


Those who rejoice in the beauties and glories of the 
fields and woods at this happy season of light and bright- 
ness should not be oblivious to the peculiar loveliness 
of the city, as sometimes scen in the changing lights of 
the longer days. Towards the evening of a long summer 
day many of the side streets of the Moorgate and 
Cripplegate districts are almost deserted, and by con- 
trast with the activity of the day are almost dead. Then 
the long and almost horizontal gleams of the falling sun 
sweep the quaint old nooks and infuse gold into the 
most murky corners. On Sunday also, the City of 
London is largely deserted, with the exception of a 
few districts and the main thoroughfares, and at these 
times the changing lights and shades can be studied in 
comparative quiet. Golden Lane, where, in the greener 
days of old, Milton used to take his walks, though no 
longer rich with hedgerows and banks, is by no means 
devoid of pictorial interest, and more especially if one 
includes the quaint and narrow off-set turnings; but in 
this case, as usually, the gift of seeing is the key to the 
situation. At any rate, we wish to put in a plea for the 
study of the by-ways of the City when the City is in its 
quieter moods. 

E me ge 

Those who collect postage stamps not infrequently 
engage in discussion as to impressions which are as- 
serted to have been printed in special or unnamed 
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colours, whether by accident or design, and as an illus- 
tration we may quote the following from a recent issue 
of the Exchange and Mart:—'' In 1887 a prominent 
Canadian philatelist discovered a 2 cents brown. He 
stoutly maintained that it was a genuine error of 
colour ; but there is not the slightest evidence to show 
that it was not merely an ‘ oxidised’ or discoloured 
specimen of the ordinary red stamp." Toning or 
transformation processes comparable to those used by 
photographic workers in toning their prints could 
easily be devised for changing the tints or colours of 
most postage stamps, and a chemical worker who cared 
to give a little attention to the matter would probably 
have no difhculty in completely mystifying stamp col- 
lectors by showing a certain kind of stamp in twenty 
os thirty colours or tints. 


e 89 & 


A quite old story—a story which has circulated in 
the newspapers for about a quarter of a century—is re- 
vived by the Liverpool Post. It is to the effect that a 
voung lady went to the studio of a well-known London 
photographer te be photographed, but on plate after 
plate appeared the figure of a man standing behind the 
lady and holding up a dagger. The lady recognised the 
figure as a portrait of her fiancé, and as a result of this 
supernatural revelation she broke off the match. Often 
we have seen this storv in print, but never have we met 
with the smallest degree of authentication for it. Such 
stories are easy to invent, and they seem to have a 
most wonderful vitality. 

o 6 m 


It is almost a trite saying that there never yet was 
a perfect negative, a technical defect or spot appearing 
somewhere. Possibly this may be also true in the pic- 
torial sense ; at any rate, careful after-study will almost 
aiways show something which might have been better. 
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DECORATIVE. 


SiR,—I feel constrained to point out, with regard to the prize 
competition picture, “A Decorative Study," reproduced and 
favourably noticed in your issue of May 28, that it hardly has 
decorative qualities (for I am sorry I must differ in this case from 
your contributor, who sees more in it than I fear any decorative 
artist will be able to see). ‘‘ The placing of the blossoms in the 
panel? is the problem in such a case, and the placing of them in 
half of it, and leaving the other half vacant, does not make them 
satisfactorily fill a vertical panel. This crowding might be satis- 
factory if the lower half were also filled; it would then be a part 
of the general scheme and not disagreeable. Now, the flower on 
the left says to the one below, “ Why do you squash up against 
me? You see I have hardly room to breathe " ; who replies, ‘‘ How 
can I help myself? I can't move for our tall friend”; who re- 
torts, ** What is the use of talking to me? My head is thrust into 
the corner, and I can't even bend my back." They are like cattle 
got into the corner of a shelter without any storm to drive them 
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there. Take away the small flower in the corner and its crooked 
stem, and the thing is eased at once; then, too, with a littie 
further alteration, it fills almost well. 

As to the border; it is, of course, only secondary and 
dependent on the filling of the panel. We find here the strong 
bands required for the equipment of a strong design, which, 
it must be said, we have not; for the stems (though there is one 
good line) are like the flowers, weakly placed; neither in the 
centre nor sufficiently out of it. 

But why not call this a beautiful flower study? It is as such 
evidently, and not as a design (for that was not an object of the 
competition—if it had been I know one who would have sent in 
pictures, in other than a mischievous spirit) that it won a prizc. 
So much lies (mistake not the meaning of the word) in a name, in 
an epithet. We have latelv seen in your pages some flower studies 


which were decorative.— Yours, etc. 
C S. Mason. 


pe 
HOW TO IMPROVE BLUE FERRO-PRUSSIATE PRINTS. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig,—Many readers doubtless find that if their negative is too 
dense or too thin, it is impossible to get a really good print on 
ferro-prussiate paper, the resulting definition being too poor. If, 
however, after the prints are taken out of the water they are 
immersed in a solution of bichromate of potash—about one ounce 
in six ounces of water—the result will be vastly superior, and al! 


possible detail will be brought out. It is useless to leave the 
prints in the solution for longer than five seconds, as the change 
takes place immediately, and if the prints are left in longer, there 
will be no further action. After immersion, wash thoroughly for a 
few minutes under a tap, and pin up to dry.—Yours, etc., 


L. S. Truss. 


———— 


Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union.—The second 
annual excursion of this union of photographers takes place on 
june 15, the destination being Barrow-in-lurness, and Furness 
Abbev. Messrs. W. L. Page and J. Frankland will meet the 


members at Fleetwood, whence the steamer leaves at 10.30, and 
an admirably arranged programme apportions the time in a 
manner which promises a delightful day's excursion. Particulars 
from Mr. J. Frankland, 8, Greengate, Barrow-in-Furness. 
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and have since earliest memory been an admiring 
observer of plants and trees, yet never within my 
recollection has there been. such redundance of 
blossom upon the hawthorn as has been the case this 
year. In the course of a thirty-mile drive a week ago 
through the well-watered meadow land where the Essex 


| HAVE always lived more or less in the country, 


uplands slope down to Hertford's marshes, everywhere 
the may, in thick masses, covered the hedges like snow, 
and loaded the air with perfume. Indeed, all the 
native flowering trees and the garden lilac, laburnum, 
and guelder rose have each in turn had their branches 
bent low with the weight of blossom until their petals 
have fallen, and, strewn upon the ground, seem pre- 
sently to become revivified as clusters of sparkling 
florets springing up amongst the grass. 
What is it to You? 

And all this is very beautiful, yet may not appeal to 
you, or perhaps you dwell in the midst of a city's bar- 
renness, and know little of passing pageants of nature 
except from hearsay ; and you ask, What has this to do 
with a lesson on elementary photography for beginners? 
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al Lessons for 
A: ow a series of elementary chapter, with illustrations of common „~ 
: errors by beginners, with their cause and remedy described -5 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
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It should have a good deal to do. It is what moves 
photographic societies to arrange field days, and the 
sight of nature just now, in the fulness of newly 
opened beauty, should be the means of stirring each one 
to new endeavour, just as the very air which makes 
things grow will supply us with renewed energy. With 
most of us there is imprinted a love of nature which 
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constitutes an inspiration and incentive. What is it to 


you? How do You Begin? 

As I propose during the next few weeks to take my 
reader in imagination for several country rambles with 
our cameras, when we can exchange confidences and 
compare notes, I want at the outset to know how you 
begin, or rather I want to tell you how you ought to 
begin, for a good deal depends on the very beginning of 
things. | 

For instance, where do you keep your camera when 
it is not in use? Is it thrust away behind the stairs 
or in the corner of a box-room along with a decrepid 
bicycle and various boxes and bundles, all of which 
must inevitably gather dust ; and does it remain un- 
heeded, without case or wrapper, for weeks at atime? 
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If so, how can you expect the camera to avoid collect- 
ing dust in its interior, no matter how well its joints fit? 
On the very first occasion when you have half an hour 
to spare, take your camera thoroughly in hand and 


WATER MEADOWS. 


scrupulously dust it inside and out, and finally wipe each 
fold of the bellows inside with a clean cloth just 
moistened with glycerine. This will catch up any stray 
particles of dust that may escape your hand. 


How do you Fill your Dark Slides? 


Next let me ask you, how do you set about filling 
your dark slides, supposing plates or flat films to be 
used? Do you rip open the box just anyhow, and in 
any odd corner of the house where you can secure dark- 
ness, doing this with feverish haste just the moment 
before going out with the camera? Well, don’t do 
things in quite such a slipshod, happy-go-lucky 
manner. 

Do fix upon some definite place where you can at all 
times change your plates, or fill the slides, as the case 
may be. Moreover, procure a penknife—borrow one 
from a friend and forget to return it, if you cannot 
afford a shilling with which to purchase one—and neatly 
cut round the paper which seals the box of plates, 
instead of tearing it, and very likely splitting the box 
in so doing; then proceed in a leisurely manner to take 
out the first little parcel of plates—this will probably 
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Photography and Literature.—4An interesting series of outings 
with some literary interest has been arranged by the South 
Suburban Photographic Society. It is proposed to deal with the 
portion of the old Pilgrim's-road (from Winchester to Canterbury), 
which runs over the hills between Westerham and Maidstone. The 
first of these outings will be led by Mr. H. Snowden Ward (editor 
of the Photographic Monthly), on Saturday, June 8, with Wrotham 
as the rendezvous. There is a fine old church at Wrotham, and 
some very picturesque views may be had in the neighbourhood. 
On Thursday, June 13, Mr. J. T. Ashby leads another outing to 
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contain four or six—and removing these, close the box 
on the remainder of the plates. Lay this packet of 
plates somewhere on your left hand, being careful that 
they are where the light cannot directly affect them; 
then lay open your dark slide, and taking one plate out 
of the packet do not hold it between finger and thumb 
as you would a book, or a piece of paper, but let the 
finger and thumb clasp it by the edge—as you would 
hold a coin if you were going to make it spin; next 
wipe the film side with a clean soft handkerchief, and 
then place in position in the dark slide—the balance of 
the packet of plates remain meanwhile in the brown 
paper; a second plate is taken in just the same way 
as the first, and on its being placed in the other side 
of the dark slide, the slide is closed and is ready for 
use. You really ought to have not less than three dark 
slides, and these being kept filled in readiness, you will 
always be ready to sally forth armed with the material 
for six exposures. : 


More Haste, Less Speed. 


Now the overhauling and dusting of the camera (by 
the way, the inside of the dark slide should also be 
dusted), the finding and settling on one particular spot 
or room where plates are to be changed, the care in 
opening the box, and, in fact, all the foregoing sugges- 
tions have one thing chiefly in view, and that is the 
avoidance of a trouble known as ‘‘ pin-holes ’’—small 
transparent spots or holes in the finished negative, due 
to dust attaching itself to the film. | Moreover, the 
manner of holding the plate, as suggested, will prevent 
the imprint of one's fingers making itself visible on the 
sensitive’ film, a thing which otherwise might easily 
occur, especially in warm weather, when the hands are 
apt to be more moist than normally. Undoubtedly, in 
the matter of changing plates, or newly filling dark 
slides, the task is easy enough, and yet if not done with 
sufficient care it may prove the foundation of most 
vexatious after-troubles. So do take my advice and be 
a little more deliberate, careful, and circumspect in 
loading up your dark slides. 


What Sort of Camera? 


For the purpose of our proposed imagined camera 
excursions I rather hope you use a camera which will 
work on a stand when required. It need not necessarily 
be what is called a stand camera, a hand camera will 
do, provided it can be used on a stand when needed; 
then, of course, you must furnish yourself with some 
quite simple form of portable stand. I am not going to 
ask with what lens your camera is fitted, for I really 
don't think it will matter much, and then, next week, 
we will make our first excursion, deciding whether to 
take the river bank, the woods, or the open green hills, 
according to the weather and circumstances of the 
moment. But do be ready, and have your slides filled 
with carefully dusted plates in advance. 

A. HonsrEv HINTON. 
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Knockholt, where the old Pilgrims’ Way runs by Hogbrough Hill 
The last of the series will have Maidstone for centre, and will 
probably have Mr. Snowden Ward again for leader, about July 27. 
Mr. Ward, whose book on “The Canterbury Pilgrimages,” was 
recently published, has made a special study of the subject, and 
the society is fortunate in securing his co-operation. Mr. Ward 
Muir and Mr. and Mrs. Carine Cadby all live in the neighbour- 
hood of Wrotham, and it is hoped they will be able to join the 
party. We understand that visitors from other clubs and societies 
interested will be welcomed. The hon. secretary of the society is 
Mr. J. Nixon, of Ingleside Grove, Blackheath. 
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PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Bv F. M. 


F we compare the best work which the amateur 
exhibits with that of the leading photographers 
to be seen in their shop windows and show cases, 
we find a great difference. The amateur’s work 

has a greater refinement and infinitely more variety 
than that of the professional. There are, I know, 
exceptions to this rule in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
London, but the general run of the work of the best 
photographers might all be done by one and the same 
man. It would appear, therefore, that the amateur 
has not affected the quality of the work of the profes- 
sional who is incapable of doing work like, say, that of 
Mrs. Barton or Mr. Cadby, to name two well-known 
amateurs, simply because his artistic powers have not 
developed. It would seem as if the professional had 
slept while the amateur had forged ahead. 

Fifty or sixty years ago photographers had to be 
content with such results as they could get, and few 
photographers sought to improve the quality of their 
work by the study of either nature or pictures or 
engravings by good masters. Those who did so, often 
had nothing better than woodcuts to emulate; now, a 
woodcut, unless engraved with infinite patience and 
skill, is more likely than not to be a pernicious example 
to follow, for the block of wood which the engraver 
works on would print quite black if not engraved at 
all Only by great skill and much labour can grada- 
tion of tones be secured. The photographer who 
studied woodcuts in the hope of gaining knowledge 
might pick up something of composition and the value 
of lines, but he would be able to learn very little of 
tones and colour-values. Then when woodcutting gave 
place to the process man, the productions of the latter 
were, and are, too often quite as false as woodcuts, for 
few process block makers, in thesc islands at any rate, 
have had any artistic training, and seem to be incapable 
of even seeing when the tones of a picture are true or 
not. If the work of photographers, as seen in their 
shop windows, is so much alike, it would seem as if 
they either copied one another or sought their inspira- 
tion from the same source. There are other reasons 
for the similarity. Most studios are built after the 
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same plan. Many photographers are always changing 
their operators, which latter go from place to place and 
carry their own ideas with them. Then, again, the 
backgrounds—generally after Reynolds—and furniture 
are very much alike all over the three kingdoms. Those 
who use artificial light use it at the same angle, while 
tbe amateur, as a rule, does not use painted back- 
grounds, and his light is often either in the open-air or 
a window in his house. 

Woe betide the professional who ventures to throw 
his sitters ever so little out of focus, or to send proofs 
from any negatives which show the slightest sign of 
movement on the part of the sitter. Some of us can 
remember with what pleasure we looked forward to the 
arrival of a new portrait lens by Dallmeyer, which, by 
separating the front and back combinations, could be 
made to give diffusion of focus. We can also remember 
how it had to be screwed up again, for all the portraits 
which had diffusion came back quickly on to our hands, 
and we had either to replace them or return the money. 
It is said to be hard to cure a fool of his folly. Some 
photographers have even, with hard-won experience in 
their minds, tried again to persuade their customers to 
accept prints which were not excessively sharp. I 
remember one day giving the back of the portrait lens 
a few turns and getting a pleasing diffusion. The next 
morning I asked the operator where his negatives were. 
He coolly told me that not one of them was sharp, so 
he had thrown them all away! I remember being 
vexed at the time, but now I wish I could apologise to 
him, for he no doubt thought he was doing his duty 
in throwing away what he knew the sitters would refuse 
to have. 

Perhaps one reason why the work of the amateur is 
so much better than that of the professional is that the 
sitters of the former have nothing to pay, and are 
content with simplicity, while the professional's cus- 
tomers want as much as ever thev can get for their 
money. They will even accept, apparently with grati- 
tude, such things as sprays of leaves and flowers all 
over their portraits with which some photographers 
embellish their works. 


A NOTE ON STOPS. 


EGINNERS are often wisely told to choosea stop for constant 

use, and to stick to it, but though this.advice is sound up to 
a certain point it does not meet every requirement. Stops have 
several uses. Probably the most important function that they 
fulfil is the correction of that defect in lenses known as 
* spherical aberration," which means that the outer portion of 
a lens does not focus the image on the same plane as the centre 
part ; thus every lens is fitted with a diaphragm aperture below 
which definition cannot be obtained. It naturally follows, 
therefore, that a small stop gives more detail than a large one. 
Unfortunately, this is not the only effect produced, for not only 
is definition increased, but objects at varying distances are 
brought to the same plane, so that atmosphere and perspective 


are lost. It is evident, then, that the use of a very small 
aperture is inconsistent with the artistic rendering of an open 
scene with middle and far distances, and that its use is only 
lezitimate when photographing objects which are already on the 
same plane. 

A second very advantageous use of stops lies in the graduation 
of exposure. The correct exposure, for example, at any time, 
might be 1-8th of a second with F/8, and this be a division of 
time not possible with a cap, or not given on the automatic 
shutter. In such cases the insertion of a smaller stop may 
bring the exposure within practical reach, while for those who 
work with a meter the calculation is done instantly, and entails 
no further trouble than the turning of the dial.—JEFF. 
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An Old Problem.—The se, ond one, which tells that it is uphill, because if it were not uphill 
other day it fell to my lot common sense reasons that we could not look down on top of the 
to take a series of Photo- distance. 
graphs of cars an otor 
ae a climbing ce on A Test.—Take a print in which you have rendered a bit of 
ind the old, old problem uphill highway, coming towards you, and which includes an 
faced me anew: how to expanse of distance, say at one side. Now trim off the side where 
make the hill look steep in the distan: € 15, and hand the ‘rimmed print to a friend. I warrant 
the picture. You can't very he will pronounce, from the bit of road he can see, that the road 
well take a road sceneofthis was flat. Now show him an untrimmed Print, in which the distant 


‘ype im section from one tops of trees, and so forth, are included, and he will at once 

- side, at right angles, so as pronounce the verdict that the road is coming uphill towards the 
to show its tilt in the same way that one might show the tilt of a camera. His brain has dictated to the eye this altered reading 
ladder or a funiculaire railway. Either spectators are in the way, of the picture. 


or hedges, or the contour of the ground makes a side view im. — i ill-climbi trials 
possible. In this particular case, the hill was deeply cut between Dodging the Difüculty.—In taking the hill-c imbing trials, 


which were on a road where the distance that “lends enchant. 
banks and trees, and I could onl take m ment" was hidden by banks and foliage, I went the other wav 
series from the margin of the road itself. to work. Recalling that the camera, raised high, renders a flat 
Hill Flattening.—Placing the camera at road as though it were descendin towards the lens, I chose a 
the summit of the hill and looking down. position at the steepest point of the Toute, very slightly to one 
wards, I found that, as usual, the toad side, mounted on a bank, and looking not down but ? the road. 
was rendered on the ground glass screen— The view was so arranged that a fair stretch of road went away 
and would be rendered on my plate—almost from the front of the picture right up to 
or quite flat. In fact, if you take a really | near the top edge. Naturally, a rear view 
horizontal road from some point highish of car or motor-cyclist was in some ways less 
above it—a hillock or a house-window—in Satisfactory than a front one might have 
S2 such a way that the camera is tilted forward, been, but my pictures, at any rate, convey 
N you will find that the road in your picture the impression of the overcoming of sheer 
N appears as though it were not orizontal at steepness which a view down the declivity 
all, but is running downhill towards you. facing the approaching climbers would not 
Well, my camera was tr ing to make ‘this have done. 
uphill road into a downhill one, and succeeded in so far that it 
made it uninterestingly flat. 


What was to be Done?—Now, to immortalise motor cycles and 
cars laboriously toiling along an apparently flat road was futile. what forward; and any adjustment was 
And to trim my works of art so that the road took unto itself a made by the rising front, rather than by tilt. 
faked tilt was hardly feasible. To skew the print sufficiently would ing. In pictures of this type, too, it is important to get your car, 
who happened na ne ees likewise, vision, and who, WI eine or e background. mq against the road "e dy Whee DU. 

; , >, some background, at least, other than e sky. en photo- 
my P es eid slant, would ok ds drunk b a N of a non- graphing a cyclist or pedestrian on a flat road, this is difficult, if 
Swing-back-architecture view. at was to be done you are in the habit of holding your hand-camera at waist-level, as 

Remedies. —There is really no sound remedy for this state of $0 many workers do. From that Point of view, unless mountains 


affairs; but the problem is worth chatting about all the same are at the figure's back, he is almost sure to be half against the 
(though I have talked of roads before), because it is one which sky, 


the cycle photographer so often meets with. To take a bicycle ; 
coming uphill towards you, and make the picture look as uphill The H.C. at Eye-Level.—It is well, therefore, to learn to nod 


: ; : . : the camera at eye.level: which all who have acquired the 
B, P.O.P. as it i ener utes id frankly m door to impossible, knack admit to be the most useful average position! for snap 
tke IE ie hele cence oobis, Ap Pk work. A special view-finder (purchasable at any dealer's) must 
were 7 ou amed th ae " uu P : be fitted, as the reflector-finders into which you must peer down. 
P e es ae wards are obviously useless. In Some cases even when the camera 
ness to some extent. Better still is not only is held at eye-level; your figure's head and 
ʻo get a bit to one side, but to include, if Aste shoulders may rise unpleasingly above the 
bin» & good long "he ch of the road behind horizon; and I have found once or twice 
him, winding into the distance. : 


that a remedy is to mount my bicycle 
The Useful Distance.—The treatment of (previously having Propped it) and hold 
the distance is in fact the secret of success. > 


the camera either while sitting in the 
If the scene embraces a stretch of landscape 


: adiens : i l saddle, or standing upright on the 
in which it is plain that the camera is looking pedals. I have even stood on the 


\ 


The Background.—Mind you, the camera, 
although facing up the hill, was not tilted 
upwards. On the contrary, it was tilted some- 


down from a great height—on top of trees or house-roofs or people's saddle, on Occasions, which is a less 
heads—the eye, gazing at the print, follows the brain's reading of acrobatic feat than it sounds, if there 
the picture, and dismisses the first idea, that the road is flat, for the is a tree or wall to lean against. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


A T their galleries in Dering’s Yard, 67a, New Bond Street, “Strolling Players ” (77). Landscapes by Professor Brown, 
the New English Art Club are holding their thirty-eighth — Mr. W. W. Russell, and Mr. Mark Fisher are all of a high 

annual exhibition. There are only some 150 pictures hung, but order, while in figure work we j 
i » and we feel that this is one of important work, “Mrs. Hammersley ” (126), and Mr. W. 


the quality of these is very high 
the most distinguished collections which they have brought Rothenstein’s * Rabbis" (No. 109). It would be an excellent 
termit the usual Saturday 


and agree to study, picture by picture, asking 
e wherefore of each, catalogue in hand, the 


Te p in this gallery. We predict that this would lead to 
do honour to any exhibition. A feature of the work of Mr. the production of less work, but what was done would have a 


Sargent is his use of details of Venetian architecture, while Mr. higher aim. We photograph too much and read and think too 
Tongs has fine colour and masterly arrangement in “ The little. 
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Apt Quotations.—A few years ago 
there appeared in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER an article humorously 

entitled “On Stopping Stopping." As motto 

at its head there was printed the Cowper 
quotation— presumably from “ John Gilpin "— 

“Stop, stop!” and the gist of the article was, of course, a 

sermon preached against the excessive use of lens stops. 

The facetious scribe might have added to his list of apt 

quotations an allusion to Sam Weller’s song, in which some- 

one was “ perwailed on to stop,” and even the Shakespearean 
phrase from “ Hamlet,” “ You would seem to know my stops.” 

For there is many a true word spoken in jest; and by 

wrapping up his pill of art-teaching in the jam of levity, 

the writer doubtless was able to impress an important truth 
on a perhaps unwilling and indifferent public. 


An Aimless Habit.—For the habit of needlessly stopping 
down the lens to obtain “sharpness” is really a very bad 
one. I say “needlessly "—and that is the whole point of the 
matter. Microscopical sharpness all over one’s picture may, 
in certain cases, be desirable (though I’m not sure that any- 
thing—bar, perhaps, interior architecture—deserves the 
honourable name of picture, if microscopically sharp). In 
copying work, for example, the negative should be dead 
sharp from edge to edge, and in some topographical work 
and technical and scientific and illustrating work. But in 
an ordinary landscape, meticulous sharpness of every plane 
is not merely needless, it is wrong. 


Exposures and Stops.—Nevertheless, plenty of tyros have 
a sort of fixed conviction that they should stop down when- 
ever possible. In fact, some good people appear to calculate 
their exposure with a view to finding out how small a stop 
is feasible, not how fast they may set their shutter. You 
will find a man who has just been told by his Wynne meter 
that the light is bright enough for a fortieth of a second 
snap, immediately start wondering how small a stop he can 
use and give a fifteenth of a second. And the same man, 
if he is using a stand camera and a cap, mechanically turns 
his iris diaphragm to F/32 as soon as he has done focussing 
with it at F/6, as a matter of course. F/32 is the stop he is 
accustomed to use ; and when you ask him why he is accus- 
tomed to use it, you worm out of him that he has a vague 
idea that it gives “ better results." 


What are “Better” Results?—Well, does F/32, in an 
ordinary average R.R. lens, give “better results" than F/6? 
Obviously, that depends on what one calls “better results.” 
And I suppose that it is because I call one sort of result 
good, and my friend calls quite another sort of result good, 
that I consider F/6 better than F/32, and he considers F/32 
better than F/6. He likes sparkling negatives in which 
“you get every ounce of detail in the trees” or “can count 
every brick in the house-wall” or “see every thread and 
seam in the coat,” whereas I like negatives in which, 
broadly speaking, you can’t see these things, but can see 
what is to me far more pleasing—namely, a general im- 
pression of these things in the mass, and a very distinct 
impression of atmosphere. 


Desirable Detail.—I hold, in fact, that the negative which 
shows atmosphere has far more meritorious detail than the 
negative which shows every leaf in a hedge a hundred yards 
away. The sort of detail I like—and I insist that I do like 
detail—is the sort which F/6 gives me and F/32 can't give 
me. I am really a lover of truth; and my friend the F/32 
user is really a lover of—well, I'm afraid there's no other 
word for it but lies. For F/32 is a dreadful liar. It tells 
lies about nature far more serious than the lies evolved by 
the fuzzigraph producer. The fuzzigraph producer says 
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that his pictures are * nature seen through a temperament." 
He doesn't say that they are nature. But the F/32 user 
very often bases his plea for all-over sharpness on the argu- 
ment that “there is detail in nature, and so there ought to 
be detail in a true rendering of nature." 


Records and Renderings.—Which means that he thinks 
his pictures are a true rendering of nature. That they most 
emphatically are not. They may be a true record of lists 
of natural objects in myriads—grass blades, tree twigs, and 
so forth—but a record is not necessarily a true rendering: 
least of all a truly pictorial rendering. A map is not true 
to nature: a catalogue is not true to nature—though both 
map and catalogue may contain everything in a given 
stretch of country. Besides, I take it that we all more or less 
agree that a photograph should at sul rate be based on what 
the human eye sees. And it would be a wonderful and 
fatiguing and altogether unpleasant sort of human eye which 
would see all that an F/32-stopped-down lens sees. 


The Principal Object.— What is the exact effect, when the 
camera is pointing at an average and fairly extensive land- 
scape, and is sharply focussed on the middle distance, of 
turning round the iris diaphragm and making its aperture 
smaller? The effect is this: the smaller the hole through 
which the light comes, the * sharper " the view on the ground 
glass screen or the plate. Now, if you have focussed on the 
principal object in your composition, with full aperture, 
the subordinate objects all round, and the background, will 
be more or less unsharp. The sharper you make them, by 
stopping down, the less subordinate do they become. Until, 
if the stop is so small that the picture be sharpened all over, 
they become of equal value to the principal object. The 
only influences which keep the principal object “ principal ” 
at all will be its size, perhaps, or perhaps the fact that it 
catches a particularly prominent lighting or is in a particu- 
larly important position in the composition. 


A Sense of Wrongness. —But see how you weaken what I 
may call its “ pues " by making all its surroundings 
as sharp as it is! See how fatally, by increasing unimpor- 
tant detail, you have shorn away one item of really vitally 
important detail—namely, atmosphere! The far-off hills 
are now as sharp as the daisies in the foreground meadow: 
and the result 1s that the feeling of space separating the 
daisies and the hills is almost entirely killed. The planes 
of distance don't gently recede behind each other, as they 
would do if they were represented by successive degrees of 
sharpness and unsharpness. They are each equally sharp: 
so the human eye, which is accustomed to looking at one 
thing at a time, imagines itself to be looking at several 
simultaneously, when it looks at the picture, and is con-. 
sequently conscious of a sense of wrongness. 


Enough Better than Too Much.—I am not advancing 
arguments in favour of fuzzifying. I like a picture to be 
sharp where it ought to be sharp—but nowhere else. If it 
is sharp in places where it need not be sharp, then you may 
be sure that it is not sharp in places where it ought to be 
sharp. A picture should tell the beholder just enough and 
no more. Every picture should convey a certain amount of 
information, or a certain impression. If it gratuitously 
throws in a whole heap of information and impressions 
which might just as well have been left out, then it is only 
confusing the issue and spoiling its story by vain repetition 
or an overload of subordinate and distracting matter. For 
all art, you know, consists as much in judicious omission 
as anything else. It may hurt one to the quick to have to 
omit a lot of nice stuff one would greatly enjoy putting in 
(just to show how nice it is, and just to show what one can 
do); but art must be self-denying. 
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By A. J. A. 


ITH a rush and a swirl the hatless girl 

passes by me. She has worked all day in 

a city office, and now she is out for a spin 

on her cycle to soak her body in ozone and 

draw deep breaths of pure country air into her lungs. 

She does not know that she is a potential Hellenist, a 

rebel against the hateful, smothering, binding sheets of 

modern civilisation, a reactionary against prunes and 

prisms and chiffon, one who is returning to nature to 
learn the joy of living. 

I wonder what effect this wave of Hellenism which 
is sweeping over England will have on art. Will the 
healthy open-air life and the pursuit of wholesome, 
vigorous outdoor pleasures bring back something of the 
joyousness that inspired the ancient Greek? I think it 
will; and I think it must deal the final deathblow to 
Victorian insincere insipidity and the morbid decadence 
that followed. It does not matter how the Smart Set 
fool and frivol, it does not matter if the lower class still 
brouse in their stuffy rooms and take cats' walks in the 
nearest recreation ground, for the great middle class, 
the upper middle class, and the lower middle class have 
taken to the open air, and this is the class which breeds 
the artists. 

You have taken to the open air, my friend, only as yet 
to cycle hatless through the country, or to flog the 
streams and prick and scare the trout and spoil the fish- 
ing. But with the fresh air bathing your body and 
making your blood course clean and strong, you are 
learning to know the joy of living ; and presently you 
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will learn to know the moors, and streams, and fields, 

not as a town mouse out for a holiday, but as one who 

has part and inheritance in them ; and you will learn to 

love beautv of form and colour in nature, and beauty of 

health and strength and comeliness in human beings, 
which is Hellenism. 

I look out of my window : it is Saturday afternoon, 
and a weedy, stooping youth is passing. He wears 
mouse-coloured gloves and carries a camera, and his 
face is pale and his shoulders bent with much work in 
his small and ill-ventilated dark-room. He is shambling 
towards the common to expose plates, and presently he 
will return to his small and ill-ventilated dark-room 
and develop weak negatives and make joyless, depress- 
ing prints in two tones of mud-colour. 

. But hark! With a swish and a swirl 
my hatless girl comes past, my Hellenic girl with her 
rich, sun-browned cheeks : and she, too, has a camera 
strapped on her handle-bar. 

I wonder what her photographs are like? Her 
camera looks workmanlike enough, and her tripod is 
not flimsy. I am sure the men whom she will photo- 
graph will be men, not clothes props or seedy deca- 
dents; and the women will be glorious healthy. women 
like herself. She will photograph the sunshine, and the 
poplars, and the aspens, and the rushes, and the foun- 
tains that the Greeks loved. She will make joyous, 
happy pictures, neither weak nor crude, but full of light 
and atmosphere. 

I do not know this girl, I do not want to know this 
girl, and perhaps lose an illusion. I love to hear her 
swirling past, I love to see her face bright with the joy 
of living, for it is a foretaste of a new Hellenic Eng- 
land where all will be strong and comely and whole- 
some, where morbid introspection has vanished, and a 
joyous, healthy love of beauty taken its place. 


———— $44 —————— 


POSITIVES. 


COMPARATIVELY simple method of making glass posi. 

A tives is frequently needed, but is not often attainable; the 

generality of ways being complicated and unsatisfactory. The fol- 

lowing directions, however, can be easily and cheaply carried out. 

The whole of the operations must, of course, be carried out in 
the dark-room. 


Gelatine 
Water 


The water, which should have been boiled or distilled, must be 
kept hot until the gelatine is completely dissolved; then add a 
solution made up of— 
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Sodium phosphate (this is the disodium phosphate 


in common use for toning baths, etc.) ......... 30 gr. 
Polass. chloraté 30 s te enter ayasmassen evisos es 9 Er. 
Pootass. CMEIBIS-  sece oe ssaeeas ean As a ho a En et uds 27 gr. 
Citric: acid. oes od ne hk a A teen ac OUI e pr. 


hori CR 11⁄4 Oz. 


Here again the water must be warm; indeed, it must not be allowed 
to get below about 1009 Fahr. during the mixing. When thoroughly 
mixed, add the silver. This consists of— 


By FRED. G. PALMER. 


Water 


Thoroughly stir the whole, and set aside to cool down. Mean- 
while prepare a suitable number of perfectly clean glass plates of 
the size you are expecting to use, and set them on a dead-level 
bench, each one fitted with a border of stiff paper round the edges, 
like the sides of a box, and held in position by means of a thin 
elastic band. 

When the sensitising mixture has cooled down sufficiently to be 
just pourable, tip enough of it on to each plate, so that when 
rocked it will cover it to a thickness equal to that of the best 
makes of plates. Another way is to support the glass upon the 
thumb and fingers of the left hand, and so sway the solution all 
over the surface, taking care to let none run off to the other side, 
ER set aside for some hours until they are perfectly cold and 

ar 

Plates so made are comparatively rapid for positives. An 
exposure of twenty to thirty seconds with diffused daylight, or the 
light of about one inch of magnesium ribbon held a foot away from 
the frame, will in the case of a good medium-coloured negative 
yield a picture which will be sufficiently dense when developed in 
the ordinary way. 
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Í | requires only a tar While waiting in the studio of a friend the other day, and 
technical knowledge of examining the work hung upon the walls, it was borne in 
the processes of photography upon one that here also was a manifestation of this same gift. 
and a few hints on posing and ‘These photographs were not mere likenesses—not results at 


lighting to enable an operator fo turn out decent like- all resembling the average run of professional studio work 
nesses which shall be commercially successful and shall be but actual character studies, impressions of the people, 
acceptable to the average sitter accustomed to the profes- phases of their manifold nature ; and so I asked Mrs. Shad- 
sional traditional work ; but to take portraits which in any well Clerke, the author of them, who has recently established 
real sense are expressive of character is a different matter. à portrait studio at 117, Ebury Street, to allow the repro- 
and generally is a gift which has been made the most of and duction of one or two, and the illustrations to this article are 
cultivated so that it has become a subtle insight which hits due to her courtesy in acquiescing. 


off something of the individuality of the sitter. In what What a happy inspiration is the old lady studying her 
does the difference between the likeness and the character  magazine—how easy, how apparently unstudied it is, and 
portrait consist ? yet it is only an artist (and Mrs. Shadwell Clerke, like so 


One would feel inclined to say that the likeness resembles many of our best workers, was an artist by training before 
the sharply focussed landscape in 
which all details are made equally 
visible, all the planes equally sharp, and 
from which all the atmosphere has been 
focussed away. The likeness is often 
so immaculate in its rendering of 
clothes ; the hair, eyes, watch-chain are 
all to the life, but to the life of what ?— 
not the man himself, but the man as 
the tailor, hairdresser, and jeweller 
made him, and there is often little else ; 
we say it is a speaking likeness, and so 
it is, and there the matter ends ; and as 
there is only one likeness taken, we can 
only ring the changes on it within verv 
narrow limits. 


But now turn to the character por- 
trait and all is changed. It matters 
little to the seeker after this what clothes 
the sitter wears (provided they do not 
cal undue attention to themselves in 
any way) ; what he wants is to get some 
impression of the personality ; he may 
sce him grave or gay, thoughtful or 
light-hearted, and he is concerned in 
recording his impression. 


Mr. A. L. Coburn, amongst others, 
has the gift of bringing out the person- 
ality in a remarkable degree ; he seems 
to get something into his prints of the 
essence of the person, so that we recog- 
nise the truth of the impression at once. 
Is it the humour of Mark Twain ; the 
huge powers and personality of G. K. 
Chesterton, or the intellect of Bernard 
Shaw? we get the presentment of the 
real man ; and that the negative may 
be under-exposed or the poses often not 
satisfying to our zsthetic sense is of 
little account. It gives us the man, 
and we forget to ask about the clothes 
or surroundings or technical excellence. 
This is a great gift, the gift of the artist, 
the gift of insight. A man with these 
gifts may be compared to the impres- 
sionist in landscape, whose work does 
not so much impress you with the excel- 
lence of his lens and camera, but makes 
you feel the effect as he saw it, and 
whether you agree with his presentment 
or not you know that he has made you 


feel how it appealed to him. 
PORTRAIT. By Mrs. SHADWELL CLERKE. 
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she was a photographer) who would 
have seen and dared to perpetuate 
this characteristic pose and happy ex- 
pression. 

In the same way it may be said of 
the other illustration that it gives indi- 
cation of the personality of the sitter, 
and has the something so hard to define 
which marks off the character study 
from the mere likeness. 

It was pleasing to learn that Mrs. 
Shadwell Clerke has been successful in 
inducing the public to prefer this kind 
of portrait to the old stereotyped one, 
and that she has been successful in a 
marked degree, and to their great satis- 
faction, with some of the foremost men 
and women of the day. 

Mrs. Clerke has a great gift in deal- 
ing with children, and I hope she will 
agree to the reproduction (with thc 
Editors permission) of some of the 
charming child pictures which adorn 
the walls of her rooms. She is at all 
times willing to see visitors, even if 
thev do not contemplate any immediate 
sitting, and they are free to look round 
the pictures, of which a large number 
are on exhibition. 


———— 4 4————— 


A TROUBLESOME FORMULA. 


By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 


[^ the early days of photography, 

when anything went wrong the 
worker had generally to worry out a 
cure himself, but to-day, with THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ready, and 
willing, to put every stumbler on to his 
legs again, it is doubtful if many 
workers take the trouble of finding out 
the causes of their failures for them- 
sclves. 

During the past week I have had some 
bother with some bromide prints. 
When put into the water, after exposure, 
the paper behaved in a strange way; 
it expanded unequally, and when 
developed there were strange markings 
on it as if it had been coated with a 
brush, or as if it had been treated with 
a stiff solution, which had dried in some 
places while it had run in others. As all plates and papers 
are now made with the utmost care, and everything is most 
carefully tested before being sent out, I knew that the fault 
was mine, and not the paper maker's. So I tried to find out 
where I was wrong. Instead of soaking the paper for half a 
minute I tried five minutes; no good. Instead of using 
water from the tap I used boiled water which had cooled to 
sixty degrees Fahr.; no good. 

Then I began experimenting with other developers. I 
forgot to say that besides the marks which all ran one 
way on the paper, the prints were very flat and grey. The 
M. Q. developer I had used for years was unable to cure 
the fault, so I looked through various formul:e for a new 
one, and saw that one made from eikonogen and quinol 
would give vigorous prints from even poor negatives. I 
mixed up some developer most carefully, and then a fresh 
lot of troubles began. With the new developer no image at 
all appcared in less than five minutes, and when fixed it 
had a most peculiar appearance; instead of being black 
and white or grey and white, it was of a greenish brown. 
Thinking that I might have added a grain or so too much 
of bromide, I threw away the developer, and made up some 
fresh, most carefully; no good, the same greenish brown 
colour. Then I made up a third lot, without any citric acid. 
which was included in the formule; no good, same greenish 
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brown prints. Then I began to wonder if there was a 
printers error in the formule, and looked up other 


eikonogen and quinol developers; but they were all alike, 
except that one gave caustic potash instead of caustic soda. 
I tried both, but still got greenish brown prints. I tried a 
fresh lot of eikonogen; same result. In every case, no 
matter whether the exposure was short or long, the image 
took nearly five minutes to develop, even when the developer 
was made warm. The formulie given said, sixty grains of 
carbonate of soda and thirty grains of caustic soda to 
twenty ounces of water. Now a dram of soda, even helped 
bv thirty grains of caustic soda. did not seem much. 
especially as twice the quantity of water had to be added 
to the developer. So I increased the sixty grains to te 
ounces, and doubled the amount of caustic soda. On using 
this I left out the extra quantity of water which should have 
been added. The result was, that the image came up per- 
fectly, and when fixed was black and white instead of grcen, 
and instead of being poor and flat, was vigorous, with all 
the gradation wanted. The mysterious marks had not quite 
gone, but they showed very little; but what puzzles me is 
why twenty times as much soda as the formule gave was 
wanted to get a good print, The formule I used were given 
bv one of the largest firms of paper makers. and crystallised 
soda. not washing soda, was used. 
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ROM the 


| orchard we go to 


the meadows, for 
there the spring pageant 


is seen in another phase ft 

of its glory. Over the / 

broad expanse of golden 

buttercups, butterflies are flit- E | 
tng, and whinchats are calling C Nw 


as thev sway to and fro on the tall, slender 
grass stems. 

Higher aloft, the skylark sings his song, and 
I must stop to find him. At length he is seen 
—a dot in the limitless expanse of blue; but 
though so small he floods the meadows with 


music, which is one of the dearest sounds 
of the country. The young green trees, the 
bushes and flowers seem, as it were, to 
respond to his notes of love, and to give 
out music of their own. It is real enjov- 
ment to lie among the buttercups, and to 
watch the varied life of this fresh spring 
dav. The hours spent in communing with 
Nature, and trving to understand her teachings are the happiest of 


a naturalist's life. In the hawthorn bush there is 
bullfinch half shows himself, a tinge of crimson 


a rustling, and a 
amongst the white 


may, and his breast can be seen swelling as he *‘ pipes"; the wind 
sends a hanging sprav of blossom between us, and when this moves 
AWAY HB Is gone. The fields resemble a cloth of vellow, 


although in corners and on the greensward bordering hedges there 
are patches of veronica, which in their simple beauty outshine all 
other flowers of the spring. These are half hidden amongst the 
nettles and grasses, and their tiny deep-blue faces seem to welcome 
the light from the skies, and to return something of that glory back 
to heaven. 

When the days of spring gradually fade into the longer hours and 
sunshine of summer, we notice it less than the beginning or ending 
of any other season. There is no awakening as in the early days of 
spring, or any fading beauty like that of dying summer, when the 
autumn trees are clothed in golden-brown foliage. And there is no 
feeling of sorrow such as passes over us when we see the last of 
the falling leaves, or listen to the farewell twitter of a solitary 


swallow. 
mony. 
The moving pageant is again seen by the stream. 
low and rough banks; here “and there are bushes with one or two roses 
down over the water. 
just here it forms a pool of clear sparkling water; a few yards further 
miniature waterfalls and 
one 


haneing low 


COV eral 
narower channels, widening again to another pool, and yet more falls, 
as it drops makes summer music. 
tree 
finches drinking at a pool are startled ; 
up, but soon return to their splashing baths. 
bathe ; 
soaked, he sits on a low branch, flutters his wings, ard cheefs ‘and 
chows to himself in such a contented style, 
dry, plunges into the water again. 

above us, and calls many times, 


where 
from her nest in 
the pond ; 


just 
notes. 
ash. 

ping " 


nest ; 


concealed 


No; 


stones. 


the water 


he 


fle w people 
wander along 


this secluded 
brook. Run- 
ning through 


a large 
of moor 


tract 
and wood 
land, it is 
un frequented 
as some of the 
delightful 
mountain 


as 


seems 


Dy Oliver Pike 


As 


low 


E. 


to 
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streams of the north. 
hanging spray always seems to be a token that summer is here. 


glides 


and down 
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P ores: 


^ the author, 
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into summer, all 


things being in har- 


Trees fringe the 
It is a delightful little stream ; 


tiny cascades 


are in kéeping with moss- 
wanders on, 


small torrents run through 


A magpie darts 
the old fence by 
some sparrows flv 
I love to see a sparrow 
and then when thoroughiv 


and ‘‘ drops” across to 


enjoy the water, 
and at length when neariv 
A noisy cuckoo settles in a tree 

“laughing ” between every few 


The magpie returns, flies round the | trees, then alights in a tall 
Swallows dart up 
when taking 
and by the side of. this, in a hole in the ground, a pair of coal-tits have 
we carefully lift a patch of grass, and find it full of hungry 
baby birds, with beaks wide open, and all clamouring for food. 
angry notes are uttered by the mother hard by, and we replace the 
turf and proceed up the stream. 
hen, while her black brood scramble up the banks, and when 
behind stones, or under bushes, she swims underneath a 
thick bush where the wild rose bushes dip into the stream. Water-vóles 
—the beavers of our English streams—are seen sitting on the banks; 

CER thev stare well at any intruder, and seem surprised to be disturbed, for 
MAC 4 


above the water, sometimes *' dip- 
Their nests are under the old rustic bridge, 
Some 


Beck, beck calls a frightened moor- 
all are 


YOUNG CHAFFINCH. 
m B nie ". vult 7 
"UN VAST Laie JAN A s á 


The first wild rose of summer high up on à 
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IN TraGic Moon. 


By WILL A. CADBY. 


MOODS. 


By WILL A. CADPY. 


HEN we have passed that uninteresting stage in photo- 

graphy during which we look at every brilliant bit of land- 
scape as food for the camera, we enter, generally imperceptibly, a 
quite new phase. 

Our clean, sparkling negatives, triumphs of technical skill, lose 
their wonted charm, and prints from them no longer give us 
pleasure. It is inevitable, it must come, if we are to progress in 
our art. Probably we have been so taken up at first, and rightly 
too, with the craftsmanship, that we have thought of nothing but 
the technical part of our work. But after all has been said and 
done, a workable proficiency in this side of photography is not, 
to the ordinary intellect, an impossible task, and some time or other 
we arrive at the other end of it, having become fairly lissom in the 
use of our tools. 

It is not till we have made several excursions with the avowed 
intention of doing some photographs, and have returned home 
with our dark slides full of unexposed plates, that we realise some- 
thing has changed. A very little reflection will convince us the 
change is in ourselves, and if we continue our self-analysis along 
this train of thought, we shall inevitably be led to the conclusion 
that we are through our first stage in photography. We no longer 
look for subjects that will * photograph well," as we expressed it 
in our earlier days, meaning, of course, views that would yield 
bright, clean, not-to-be-misunderstood negatives, Instead of which, 
we find ourselves contemplating odd bits of landscapes, curiously 
lighted corners of woods, or perhaps some gentle, filmy, misty 
evening effects, that in our past stage would have been overlooked 
altogether; and we are conscious of the personal element creeping 
in, and making tentative efforts to express itself through these 
subjects. 


With three Illustrations by the Author. 


And this brings us to the time when we make those long tramps 
with the camera, enjoyable enough, but fruitless often as regards 
exposures, and we return home quite at a loss to assign a reason 
for our unprolificness. 

As a matter of fact, there are no doubt several reasons. We 
have become more exacting, we are no longer satisfied with indis- 
criminate slices of scenery. Even when we think we have secured 
the effect aimed at, we hesitate to expose, knowing full well the 
after-work occasioned by the uncapping of the lens. It must be 
a certainty, or it is not worth it to us in our advanced stage. 

But no doubt the chief cause of our economy in plates is much 
more subtle and intricate. We have yet to realise that both we 
and Nature are subject to moods, and if ours is not in harmony 
with Nature's when we stalk the country with our camera, we might 
just as well leave our apparatus at home, for we shall see nothing 
that appeals to us. 

To put the matter quite obviously, if we are melancholy, and 
Nature is gay, no work can be done. Or if Nature is in still and 
pensive mood, and we are buoyant, results are just as impos- 
sible. 

Nature, (with stern severity” will not adapt herself to our 
moods, so we must perforce adjust ourselves to hers. This is quite 
possible to all who are fond of and have an intimate acquaintance 
with Nature. It certainly should not be difficult for one’s mind 
to quickly attune itself to the grand tragedy effects of a thunder 
storm; and most people in ordinarily good health should not be 
able to withstand the cheering influence of sunshine and blue skv. 
As Scott has it, 

“The saddest heart might pleasure take 
To see all Nature gay.” 
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HERE always has been in human nature a ten- 

dency to keep to certain ancient practices, 

sound enough at the time of their origin, 

although, later, the conditions that had made 
them necessary, or simplv opportune, have disappeared 
and been replaced by others. Thus it was considered 
right twelve years ago, when reaction was the order of 
the day, to suppress in all the catalogues of artistic 
exhibitions of photographs the mention of the processes 
used in printing them. The adoption of this measure, 
even supposing the majority of the visitors were 
photographers, could have been discussed even then—it 
can be condemned to-day. For a far more radical 
change than ever was foreseen has taken place since the 
birth of pictorial photography. At that time bromide, 
platinum, and carbon were the only pictorial mediums, 
and their characteristics were widely known. All 
photographers were aware of the shortcomings and 
qualities of each of these processes, and were able to 
appreciate with tolerable accuracv if the author of a 
platinum or a carbon print had taken advantage of all 
the possibilities of his printing. medium, or if he had 
not. 
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By HRonBERT Demacuy. 


To-day pictorial photographers can choose amongst 
nine printing processes: platinotype, carbon, gum 
bichromate, gum ozotype, ozotype, Fresson, artigue, 
Hocheimer, and oils. Every one of these processes has 
its own characteristics and its own qualities—some 
unique, some multiple as in gum bichromate and oils, 
which can vield widely different effects according to the 
agents used in development and for inking. It follows 
that the accurate knowledge of the nature of the photo- 
graph one is called to pass judgment upon has become 
an absolute necessity, if there is to be fair play. 

The first objection that will come to the mind of the 
conservative pictorialist will be that the result is, or 
ought to be, the only point of interest, and that nobody 
cares for the methods of producing it. Of course, the 
result is the important thing, but the rest is pure cant, 
for it is only in the catalogue that discreet silence reigns 
regarding the process. Outside the catalogue Mr. 
Horsley Hinton’s prints are shamelessly mentioned as 
platinotypes, Mr. Craig Annan’s as carbon, and mine 
as gum bichromate prints even when they are oils. In 
the exhibition rooms you are minutely questioned on. 
this shocking subject, and photographers and artists 
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want to know how this or 
grateful when they are told. 

There has been a vast amount of literature lately 
about qualities of medium and potentiality of tools, but 
how can an outsider or a critic accuse a man, in good 
faith, of handling his tools badly when he does not know 
what these tools are? Can you imagine the painful 
sensations of an art critic convicted with having blamed 
a painter in water-colours for the lack of oil qualitv in 
his work? Well, similar blunders have happened on 
our side, and they might have been avoided. 

The second objection I am expecting is that painters 
do not add to the titles of their pictures in the catalogue 
any revelations as to the way of producing them. It is 
patent that they do not acquaint the public with the 
form of their brushes or the composition of their 
palette ; neither do we propose to mention our favourite 
developer or the brand of plates that we prefer ; but, in 
the case of oils and water-colours, the painters’ exhibi- 
tion committee takes proper care to separate both pro- 
cesses, and the entrance to the section of water-colours, 
in France at least, is surmounted bv a notice bear- 
ing an inscription plain enough to dispel all doubts 
about what is shown within. As for the black and 
white work, not only is it sectioned off, but to the title 
of each particular exhibit in the catalogue are added 
the necessary details on the way it has been produced ; 
first, the item lithography or gravure; then, with 
the last, sub-titles, such as dry point, engraving proper 
(with the burin), aquafortis, soft varnish, and mezzo- 
tint. This because each particular sub-process has 
certain qualities which distinguish it from the others. 
Consequently the visitors and the critics who are not 
du mélier, and cannot recognise at a glance the tech- 
nical peculiarities distinctive of the grained or etched 
plate, for example, can take their cue from the cata- 
logue, and thus avoid mistakes in judgment— silent or 
expressed. 

I believe that pictorial photographers may follow the 
cxample of black and white artists without losing caste. 
There is quite enough difference between what is ex- 
pected of a gum print and of a platinotvpe to warrant 
such a revolutionary departure—so great a difference 
that I wonder why a Society of Gummists founded on 
the same basis as the Society of Water-Colours or the 


that is done, and seem 
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Société des Pastellistes, has not been founded long ago. 
It would do away with this actual hopeless medley of 
antagonistic mediums, puzzling even to the initiated. 
and absolutely confusing to the general public: a 
societv of gum printers, a society of platinum printers, 
a society of oil printers—why not? 

It is taken for granted in pictorial circles that the 
public goes to photographic exhibitions to criticise or to 
admire, but not to learn. This would be probably cor- 
rect if the majority of the attending public was com- 
posed of outsiders—without even one aspiring photo- 
grapher amongst the crowd. But it is not so, in France 
at least. Our public is largely composed of photo- 
gzraphers who want to know what they are looking at, 
not only out of pure curiositv, but in order to lcarn how 
to improve their own work. How is it that there has 
been such an advance in the quantity of gum prints. 
hung these four or five last seasons? One may admit. 
that the quality of the gum work shown in previous 
exhibitions has incited a number of new workers to. 
take up the process. What if the authors and the news- 
papers had kept the high-toned silence of the austere 
catalogue on the nature of the methods employed? 

When pictorial photography will have entered a 
national gallery like the Grand Palais there will be a 
room devoted to gum, another to oil printing, a third to 
controlled platinotype, and so on, exactly as there are 
sections of oil paintings, pastels, water-colours, draw- 
ings, and engravings at the Paris Salons. Then there 
will be no need of technical explanations in our cata- 
logues. But this golden age is still to come, and en 
attendant I would like the high priests of all countries to 
consider the possibility of sullying the virgin pages of 
their catalogues, consecrated to the enumeration of 
photographic prints, with the simple mention of the 
photographic methods by which these prints have been 
produced. As I have said before, we do not care to 
know about the time of exposure or the relation be- 
tween the stop and the focal length, but we believe that 
we can pass a fairer judgment on a picture knowing 
that it is a gum print, than if we took it for a bad 
bromide—though the verdict would obviously be far 
more severe for the gum. On the other side, certain 
pictures, if their parentage was known, would surely 
act as a useful danger signal. 


————* e - 


TITLES FOR WOODLAND SCENES. 
By C. W. B. 


There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 

That dwells where'er the gentle South wind blows; 

Where underneath the white thorn in the glade, 

The wild flowers bloom, or kissing the soft air, 

The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
LONGFELLOW. 


We reached a meadow slanting to the North, 
Down which a well worn pathway courted us 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge; 
This, yielding, gave into a grassy walk 
Through crowded lilac ambush trimly pruned; 
And one warm gust, full fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond us as we entered in the cool. 
TENNYSON. 


The mid-forest brake, 
Rich with the sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms. 
KEATS. 


In the calm grandeur of the sober line 
We see the waving of the mountain pine. 
| KEATS. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ART. 


HE mechanical part of picture making, knowledge of colour,. 

dexterity with the brush, intimacy with various processes, 
and an ability to use these, constitute what may be called the 
language of our art, that is to say, they are the means by which 
a story is told, an impression conveyed, or thought expressed, 
and being means, must therefore not be confounded with the end 
or final purpose of picture drawing. “Language,” said 
Reynolds, *'is the instrument. Conviction is the work. It is 
poor eloquence, continues he, ‘which can only show that the 
Orator can talk.” 

Yet, I fancy, the two are very much confounded, especially 
to young minds, who are too apt to be captivated bv those parts 
of art which give pleasure to the eye or to the sense, and which 
have been cultivated with so much care, and carried so nearly 
to perfection. ‘The best critics, however, are unanimous in con- 
demning any picture which makes an ostentation of the means 
by which it has been executed. ‘ An inferior artist," says 
Reynolds, "is unwilling that any part of his industry should 
be lost upon the spectator. He takes as much pains to dis. 
cover, as the greater artist does to conceal, the marks of his 
subordinate assiduity. In works of the lower kind, everything 
appears studied, and encumbered ; it is all boastful art and open 
affectation. The ignorant often part from such pictures with 
wonder in their mouths, and indifference in their hearts.” 


C. W. B. 
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By J. AvTON SYMINGTON. 
Competition. 


Awarded First Prize, Open Class, Section A, in Messrs. Illingworth's *'Zigas "' 


Through the kindness of Messrs. Thos. Illingworth and Co., Ltd., of Willesden Junction, London, N.W., the proprietors 
of the popular self-toning paper Zigo, and of its companion gaslight printing process Zigas, we are able to reproduce two of the 
winning prints in a big competition recently initiated by Messrs. Illingworth for prints made on Zigas. 
study, by J. Ayton Symington, 


marine subject, by A. H. Robinson, received second prize in the same section. 


The first, a clever figure 
was awarded first prize in Open Section A; the other print, a delightfully atmospheric 


REuA11A Day, SCAKBURUUGH. By A. H. ROBINSON. 
Awarded Second Prize, Open Class, Section A, in Messrs. Illingworth’s **Zigas" Competition. 
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IN year 1904 
nearly 75 per cent. 
of the pictorial news- 
papers, journals, and 


~ 


magazines (I estimate these 
f at 100)—dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies—printed and pub- 
lished in London, were illus- 
trated by pictures made with 


the camera, the remainder by 

the productions of the black- 

and-white artist. Hence, one 
might reasonably suppose that not only has the photo- 
graph for illustration purposes come to stay, but that it 
is gradually ousting pen-and-ink and brush drawings 
from their once almost impregnable position; indeed, 
the utility of the former is now so widely recognised 
that—excepting in the case of fictional publications— 
one might safely predict tne abolition of the somewhat 
hypothetical sketch, in favour of the more truthful photc- 
gram. We are living in an age which, despite its 
cravings after ‘‘ sensational ’’ and '' impossible ” litera- 
ture, demands a very large percentage of truth in its 
newspaper illustrations ; and the truth of the camera 
is undeniable. In making the latter statement I am 
perfectly aware of the fact tnat it is possible to '' fake "' 
photographs, even to an extraordinary extent; but my 
remarks refer solely to unfaked photographs—the re- 
quirements of every honest editor. At times truth is 
ugly; nevertheless, the present-day requirements are 
'' undisputable facts," and a true photograph is dis- 
tinctly preferable to a dozen sketches, no matter what 
the subject may be. About the sketch there is fre- 
quently (in a more or less degree) an ‘‘ atmosphere ” of 
'* conjecture," but a photograph at once presents the 


CHAPTER I.—THE "NEWS" 


The whole purpose and function of an illustration 
is to force upon the mind of the reader a clear concep- 
tion of the incident described, and before discussing 
the requirements of the various publications, we must 
first consider that perplexing question—what is a 
* news" photograph? A very popular novelist has 
said that ‘‘ a photograph is a speech in print. It’s the 
truth done by machinery.” And these words sum up 
the qualifications of the '' newsy " photograph. No 
one realises better than an editor that one good illustra- 
tion is worth two columns of ‘‘ text,” for an interesting 
picture induces many thousands of persons to purchase 
a copy of the paper. The most desirable photographs 
for illustration purposes, therefore, are those which in 
themselves tell some kind of a story, and which force 
unconsciously to tne lips of the reader the words, 
'* What an interesting picture!” You mav assert in a 
two-column article that such-and-such a place is very 
quaint and picturesque, or that so-and-so has wonder- 
fully powerful features, or that Lady ——- is the most 
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A zerier of practical illutrated — | 
articlerzheuingd heu the amateur — ! 


may prefitably apply hir phelegraphy. de 


BY JOHN EVERARD. >| 


“ hard fact." The eye of the camera—the lens—does 
not represent the latest female poisoner as a creature of 
beauty, nor give to the hardened criminal a face five 
times more ferocious than it really is. Yet a few years 
ago, before the use of photographs for press purposes, 
it was the practice of the newspaper staff-artist to per- 
petrate such incongruities; even to-day, among a certain 
section of the sensational press, the illustrations are of 
It is no easy matter to 
arrive at a definite conclusion as to the demands of 
the illustrated press : indeed, only by studying the ques- 
tion systematically is it at all possible to understand that 
journalistic puzzle—editorial requirements. Press 
photographs must possess certain characteristics, with- 
out which they are practically useless for illustration 
purposes. The most vital of these are known as the 
*' tell-a-tale °’ and the '' immediate interest ’’ qualities. 
I propose, therefore, in the following cnapters to dis- 
cuss these questions carefully; to give the photographer 
some idea as to the disposal of photographs to the daily, 
weekly, and monthly papers, journals, and magazines; 
to suggest ‘‘ ways and means ”’ in all phases of press 
work; specialising, and book-illustrating, and informa- 
tion generally useful to the photographer wisning to 
take up press-work. While to the journalist seeking 
information as to the production of photographs, I shalk 
have something to say on the methods of securing such 
pictures, and means of obtaining prints quickly and suc-- 
cessfully; for there is but little doubt that photography: 
has now some thousands of adherents among the great 
army of ‘‘ salaried "" and ‘‘ free-lance ’’ journalists, 


PHOTOGRAPH. 


beautiful woman at Court, but the chances are that your 
descriptions will not '' grip" the reader, or convey an 
accurate idea of place or person, unless accompanied by 
a truthful illustration—a reproduction from a photo- 
graph. And so the reader will understand that the first 
essential of a ‘‘newsy’’ photograph is—or, rather, 
should be—its fulness of interest, even to the point 
of self-assertion. (I must again emphasise the fact 
that I am now dealing with the ‘‘ news” photo- 
graph ; at a later period, and under separate chapters, 
I shall describe the uses of other classes of photographs.) 
We have already seen that a ‘‘news’’ photograph should 
be full of interest ; but this is not all, for unless that 
interest be immediate (of the moment) the picture stands 
small chance of being accepted by the editor of a news- 
paper. Keep, therefore, the two phrases, ''tell-a- 
story " and ''immediate interest," constantly before 
ou. 
: There are many grades of ‘‘ news’’ photographs— 
startling incidents, under which heading may be in- 
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cluded all street occurrences, fires, accidents, etc. ; 
notabilities, of immediate fame, glorious and inglorious; 
public functions with notable personages, and all sorts 
of society gatherings ; indeed, for the ‘‘ free-lance ”’ 
photographer there is an unlimited scope, providing 
always that he possesses the necessary skill and per- 
severance—or, to give it its correct name, tntreptdity— 
for without a doubt some phases of press-work require 
more than an ordinary amount of self-confidence. The 
photographer attached to the staff of a daily newspaper 
will often be told to secure at all costs a '' snap "' of 
such and such a person, and frequently only by sheer 
consummate cheek is it possible to obtain the picture. 
But the '' free-lance ' is in a much more comfortable 
position ; he can select his subjects, and is bound to no 
man to obtain a good picture, though for his own sake 
he will seldom fail. Of startling incidents there is little 
to be said. ‘‘ Snaps ” of these are only obtainable 
should the photographer happen to be in the vicinity ; 
but nevertheless he will do well to set out immediately 
for the scene of any notable accident, fire, tragedy, etc., 
his object being to secure photographs showing traces 
of the occurrence. The more tragic and gruesome the 
scene, the greater chance will he stand of getting the 
picture accepted. It is no good submitting photographs 
which do not show something of the occurrence. The 
editor will tell you that he must have ''facts ''— 
nothing else will satisfy the almost insatiable demands of 
his readers for sensational yet truthful photographs. In 
securing photographs of notabilities, be very careful 
not to give offence. But when you do '' snap ” them, 
make the exposure when they are actually doing some- 
thing; for instance, a picture of H.M. the King shaking 
hands with a Crimean veteran would be of greater 
interest (which to the '' free-lance’’ means of greater 
money value) than a snap of His Majesty driving away 
from the scene of the incident. An entrée to public 
functions, society gatherings, etc., may nearly always 
be obtained by writing courteously for permission, and 
stating your object. Don’t '' bounce"! Don’t make 
yourself obnoxious to the police or servants (public or 
private)! A gentlemanly demeanour will carry the 
press-photographer through many a close-kept gate. 
The journalist will not need advice on the selection of 
photographic '' copy,” his journalistic ‘‘ nose for news ”’ 
will scent possibilities at the very mention of public 
functions; though for his guidance I shall presently 
make a few suggestions regarding the camera, and sub- 
sequent operations of development and print-production. 
To the photographer, however, a few words as to sub- 
ject, and means of getting at it, will probably prove 
useful. In most of the daily papers—the Daily Tele- 
graph especially—a list of the numerous forthcoming 
events are chronicled some days in advance. In yearly 
almanacs the probable dates of events, such as race 
meetings, athletic gatherings, county matches (such as 
football or cricket) are recorded, and as all these are 
excellent ‘‘ copy,” notes of the most likely events should 
be made in a pocket diary kept especially for the pur- 
pose. Copies of '' Who's Who" and '' Hazell’s 
Annual " should be in the possession of every ‘‘ free- 
lance ’’ photographer ; the addresses of the most pro- 
minent men and women of the day will be found 
therein, and these are of inestimable value, not only 
for ‘‘ snap-shotting ’’ purposes for the daily papers, but 
in securing  ''interviews " (illustrated) for the 
weeklies, and '' biographical " articles, etc., for the 
monthly magazines. I shall dilate in subsequent 
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chapters on the weekly and monthly publications. 

Some mention should be made of the class of camera 
most suitable for press-work. The man able to with- 
stand the eyes of an ever-curious public will find the 
instrument of the folding pattern, giving pictures 
84 by 64 inches, of the greatest utility ; but failing this, 
a 5 by 4 camera is a convenient size. The lens should 
be of good make, with a working aperture of F/6 or 
F/7, not smaller; the shutter of the focal-plane pattern; 
finders of the prismatic and sunk-in type; and the 
plates should be contained in a changing-box or dark 
slides. Forego the camera with elaborate fittings, also 
the apparatus that cannot be fitted up and the. focus 
adjusted almost immediately. In street work, rapid 
change of focus is frequently essential. ^ Especially 
when securing ‘‘snaps’’ of processions, public 
functions, etc., rapid change of focus, plates, speed of 
shutter, etc., are absolutely necessary. If possible, 
secure an elevated position along the processional 
route, but even here a hand camera will be found more 
suitable than an instrument for stand use only. The 
latter statement is born of a painful experience. On 
one occasion I was using a stand camera, perched up 
at the back of a thirty-feet-high public stand. I had 
fixed the instrument on the top of the structure, but 
just beneath the camera was a long row of spectators 
seated. The event was the arrival in England of a 
certain war-worn hero, and I had been told off to secure 
a ‘‘snap’’ of him just as he left the railway station. 
But, alas ! no sooner had he stepped out of the building 
than the unexpected happened—the whole row of 
spectators (the whole stand full, in fact) rose to their 
feet, and waved hats and handkerchiefs, completely 
shutting out my point of view. I just had time to 
almost wrench the camera from its many fastenings, 
hold it at arm's-length above my head, release the 
shutter, and hope for the best. I did secure a snap, but 
ever after, on such occasions, I fought shy of stand 
cameras. 

It is always advisable to focus some object before- 
hand—a stone in the roadway for preference, or some- 
thing immovable—and as soon as your subject reaches 
that point, release the shutter. A few words on the 
shutter and shutter-speeds will probably assist the 
novice. For all press-work a focal-plane shutter is 
essential. The ordinary roller-blind or mechanical 
shutters, on account of their ‘‘ slowness,’’ are of very 
little use to the ‘‘ news " photographer. But the great 
danger in the use of high-speed shutters is the tendency 
to shorten the exposure unnecessarily by using too high 
a speed. 

Practice is the only means of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the intricacies of ‘‘ snapshot ’’ work ; but 
I append a list of some of the most likely objects the 
news-photographer will be called upon to photograph, 
and also the exposures (approximately) necessary, the 
latter being the outcome of actual tests in a good light, 
with special-rapid plates and a rapid lens :— 

Persons, horses, vehicles, passing the camera at right 
angles, at ordinary pace, and at a distance of from 
25 to 60 feet from the lens—1-8oth sec. 

Persons walking quickly, vehicles moving at similar 
rate, horses trotting leisurely, etc., from 25 to 60 feet 
from the camera—1-120th sec. 

Walking and foot races, horses trotting quickly, 
Carriages moving quickly, at from 25 to 6o fect from 
the camera—1-24oth sec. 

Horses racing, athletic sports, etc.—1-360th sec. 
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Note that these exposures were for objects moving 
directly across the front of the camera, t.e., at right 
angles. For objects coming directly towards you, 
lengthen the exposure four times (for instance, reduce 
1-8oth to 1-20th), also lessen the aperture of the lens 
proportionately. For objects moving only in a half- 
right direction, lengthen the exposure by one-half 
(reduce 1-80th to 1-goth), and reduce the aperture of 
the lens accordingly. ^ Having selected a subject, all 
your endeavours should be directed towards securing a 
picture quickly. As soon as you have made sufficient 
exposures, get back to the dark-room. Before setting 
out on your photographic manceuvres, developer for 
bromide paper and also for plates should have been 
made up. A liberal supply of ‘‘ glossy '' bromide paper 
should also be kept in stock. The plate-developer I 
recommend for ''snapshot"' work is as follows :— 
No. 1: Pyro, 42 gr. ; metol, 36 gr. ; potass. metabisul- 
phite, 90 gr.; potass. bromide, 15 gr.; water, IS oz. 
No. 2: Soda carbonate cryst., 3 oz.; water, 15 oz. For 
use, take equal, quantities of each. An excellent deve- 
loper for bromide paper is :—Amidol, 60 gr.; sodium 
sulphite, 480 gr.: water, 20 oz., to which should be 
added 3 drops of a 10 per cent. solution of bromide of 
potassium. 
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Your plate being developed and fixed, you then 
wash it for ten minutes in running water, frequently 
turning it about. Immerse a piece of bromide paper 
and the negative in a dish of water. When the paper 
has become thoroughly limp, bring it into contact with 
the negative, beneath the water's surface ; lift both out, 
and squeegee lightly. Remove the water marks from 
the glass side of the negative ; lay the paper and nega- 
tive (the glass side of the latter facing upwards) on a 
flat board or bench ; hold a lighted match about 4 inches 
above the negative for a few seconds (try four or six), 
according to the density of the negative ; again immerse 
the negative and bromide paper in a dish of water ; 
separate them ; place the negative in the tank to wash, 
empty the water covering the paper awav, and pour on 
the amidol developer. | When developed and fixed, 
rinse the print in five changes of water, and squeegee 
lightly to a ferrotype plate, standing the latter to drv 
in a warm current of air. A dexterous person can 
develop a negative and produce a print in thirty minutes. 
In less than two hours from the time of making the 
exposure the '' news-photographer ” can be on his way 
to the editorial office, with a marketable print—but the 
point is, where to sell it? 


‘To be continued.) 


THE CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE second annual exhibition of the Central Technical 

College Photographic Society was held at the College in 
Exhibition Road, S.W., from 28th to 3oth ult. The committee 
gathered together a large collection of works, but they are 
desirous of seeing both a greater number of exhibits and a 
higher standard of excellence in the work shown. 

In the class of enlargements the picture that attracted the 
award was “ Attention," by G. Barker, but No. 8 should also 
be mentioned as a fine piece of work—'' Cloud Effect," by 
R. A. Thwaites. In Class 2, three contact prints, the views 
of Lincoln, by J. G. Barrow, were of a high order, and 38, “ A 
Corner of Furness Abbey," by N. M. Clougher, calls for special 
mention. In the portrait class, No. 69, J. B. Swan and 
G. C. T. Cleaver attracted much attention as an instance of 
fine lighting gained by a happy snapshot. 

It was, of course, to be expected that at a technical college 
the more technical aspects of photography should receive 
special attention, and the prints in those classes we found to 
be of a high order: e.g., in Class 4, machinery and engineering 
works, there was a very high degree of excellence attained, and 
the class altogether was a very fine one, and the same may 
also be said of the special class for photomicrographs. A print 
of fine quality, * Volcanic Canary” (110), bv R. Noronha, was 
a distinguishing feature of Class 5, as well as a set by G. 
Roche Lych, Nos. 115-117. 

The loan collection was a special feature of the exhibition, 
and a set of geological pictures by Prof. Armstrong, and the fine 
group by C. H. Gale, were much admired. 

Sanger Shepherd, the Pinatvpe Co., and the Rotary Co. illus- 
trated their methods of colour photography. 

The society has had a fine set of lectures during its winter 
session, 1906-1907, and seems full of vitality and energy, and 
we have no doubt that the expectation of the committee as to 
receiving more exhibits and raising the standard of the work, 
wil be amply fulfilled in the future. 


Yorkshire Photographic Union.— The ninth annual excursion of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union will take place on June 22,the 
destination being Hull and Beverley. Half-day trips by North 
Fastern Railway from Leeds are being arranged at the reduced 
fare of 2s. return. Tea will be provided at the rooms of the 
Hull Photographic Society, Grey Street, Spring Bank, and secre- 
taries of societies, whose members propose being present, should 
communicate not later than June 18, to the hon. sec., Mr. Ezra 
Clough, 10, Farncliff Road, Bradford. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
L.C.C. CAMERA CLUB. 


HE London County Council Camera Club have just held 

their first annual exhibition, in a committee-room at the 
Council Hall, Spring Gardens, which had been fitted with 
a very suitable neutral background to receive the frames, which 
numbered over one hundred. It may be justly said that an 
excellent start has been made, and that some of the work was 
of a high order for a photographic exhibition, and gave promise 
of big things in the future. The show was divided into two 
sections, members’ and non-members’ exhibits, the idea of the 
non-member class being the attraction of more of the 1,000 
employés of the L.C.C. into the ranks of the Camera Club, 
which at the present time consists of about sixty members. 
To encourage the work of non-members two prizes were given, 
but very wisely no awards were offered to members, but the 
principal pictures selected by the judge were indicated in 
their order of merit. 

Passing round the show, the work of W. T. Sadler was sure 
to attract notice, being characterised by great versatility and 
some pictorial ability, though we do not think that the best 
of his pictures were noticed in the award, but both “Ghent” 
and * Wind and Sunshine" were excellent pictures. W. P. S. 
White, in “ April,” had a picture with good tonal values, while 
for general but telling effect Mr. G. F. Blackmore's “Off Shoe- 
bury," was one of the best things in the exhibition; he scores 
again in “Westward.” Mr. H. L. Michael has managed 
his veteran old lady, “ 103," with a good deal of skill, and the 
presentment is an excellent one. In figure work there were 
some excellent studies by Mr. F. C. Dimmick, notably “ Young 
Hopeful,” the pose of the head and the expression being all 
that could be desired, with an excellent lighting. He is capital 
again in “ Her Little Brother," in which he showed his capacity 
for pleasing arrangement. A clever piece of panorama work 
was Mr. A. H. Verstage’s * Paris," and we understand that 
the same versatile worker designed the Society's plaque. He 
has a fine thing, too, in “ After Labour Rest." 

Our space onlv permits us to mention a few of the excellent 
works shown; for example, the portfolio prize prints, which 
seemed to us decidedly good for portfolio work. 

There can be no doubt that amongst a bodv of men whose 
numbers run up to four figures, there is a "large" field for 
a photographic societv, and no one who saw the exhibits, or 
felt the enthusiastic interest with which the secretary and the 
committee are doing their work, could have a moment's doubt 
but that this latest of our camera clubs has a long and useful 
career before it, and we look forward to its future with great 
expectations. 
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The alg Sie rag developer has been suggested as a test 
tor unboiled milk, Mr. William Macadie having found that 
when hydrogen peroxide is present most of the organic de- 
velopers of the aromatic series produce colouration in un- 
boiled milk; indeed, by the use of ortol, one per cent. of 
unboiled milk may be detected in boiled milk. For further 
details, those who are interested are referred to the Journal 
of the Chemical Soctety for May of the present year, p. 410, 
of abstracts ey to analytical chemistry, or to p. 207 of 
the Pharmaceutical Journal for 1907. 

_As a test for gelatine, and, moreover, a test which dis- 
tinguishes gelatine from gum, dextrine, cane sugar, dextrose, 
saponine, or liquorice extract, Vamvakas proposes the use of 
Nessler solution, which with gelatine gives an emulsion of 
a brilliant leaden colour, but afterwards a precipitate of the 
same colour is formed. This test allows of the detection of 
gelatine in mixtures. : 

As bearing on the inflammability ofcelluloid, itis interesting 
to note an observation of Saposhnikoff, who finds that at 
160 degrees centigrade the nitrocelluloses will ignite or ex- 
plode after thirty to forty minutes heating ; another illustra- 
tion of the fact that the kindling point of a combustible is 
often not to be expressed merely by temperature, but by a 
function of temperature and time. The nitrocelluloses com- 
mence their decomposition by heat a little over the boiling 
point of water. 

Meyer and Eggling have studied several hitherto undc- 
scribed hyposulphites, and they have obtained indications of 
isomerism as regards the double hyposulphites of silver and 
the alkalis. Indeed, the examination of the ammoniacal 
silver alkali hyposulphites showed that both yellow and white 
salts may be formed, these being probably isomeric. Among 
other new hyposulphites studied by the authors the following 
may be mentioned :—Lithium thiosulphate, obtained from 
barium thiosulphate and lithium carbonate, is very hvgro- 
scopic. The double hyposulphite of lithium and silver, 
obtained by dissolving freshly precipitated silver chloride in 
lithium hyposulphite, crystallises in. plates. Its aqueous 
solution is readily decomposed by light with deposition of 
silver sulphide. It is hygroscopic, and is decomposed when 


Sensitive Carbon Tissue which will! Keep. 


Among the various methods which have been proposed for 
preserving sensitive carbon tissue in a fit condition for use 
during a prolonged period, is the addition of ammonia to the 
bichromate sensitising bath. This and the storing of the sensi- 
tive tissue 1n an atmosphere artificially dried, as, for example, 
by calcium chloride, meet all ordinary needs, and, indeed, it 
is doubtful whether any of the recently proposed methods are 
better than the old plan of using ammonia in the sensitising 
solution, and storing in a calcium chloride box. Dr. Hauber- 
risser has studied the effect of the addition of organic bases 
other than ammonia. The less complex bases, such as the methyl- 
amine, appear to have answered fairly well, but, as might have 
been expected, the molecularly heavier bases comparable to 
aniline caused secondary reactions. It also would seem that 
there may be an advantage in using methylamine on the score of 
increased sensitiveness. 


Treating Over-Exposed Carbon Prints. 


. In the old old days a slightly alkaline solution was used in mount- 
ing and developing carbon tissue known to be over-exposed, or 
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boiled with water or acted on by acids. Rubidium hyposul- 
phite, obtained from rubidium carbonate and barium hypo- 
sulphite, is easily soluble in water. It may be titrated quan- 
titatively by iodine solution. It is more hygroscopic than the 
lithium salt. When acted on by iodine it forms rubidium 
tetrathionate, which separates in pyramids which are not 
hygroscopic and are comparatively stable. Rubidium thio- 
sulphate forms unstable double salts with copper, which are 
obtained by the addition of copper sulphate solution to 
rubidium thiosulphate solution. | When silver chloride is 
dissolved in rubidium thiosulphate solution, a double salt is 
formed ; it is not hygroscopic and is relatively stable towards 
light and air. Cæsium thiosulphate, obtained by the addition 
of calcium carbonate to barium thiosulphate, forms indefinite 
crystals; it is very hygroscopic. Cæsium tetrathionate was 
obtained by the action of iodine on the thiosulphate. 

Not infrequently schemes are put forward in which the 
principle of the creation of energy appears to be claimed, 
but any claims of this kind should be examined by the light 
of extremely rigid and well authenticated tests. Just now the 
newspapers are loosely and vaguely discussing some product 
obtained from coal and called coalite. Among the assertions 
made are that this product costs the same as coal, but its 
heating value is stated, in the Evening News, to be 2.64 times 
as great as that of coal! I, however, cannot find any data, 
whether manufacturing or calorometric, on which the state- 
ments are founded, and considering the widely different heat- 
ing powers of various coals, the figuring to a second decimal 
place looks unsatisfactory, especially as a little farther on 
the kinetic miracle is more vaguely stated thus: “34 lbs. of 
coalite will do the work of 8 to 10 lbs. of its soot-producing 
competitor." There should be, in the mind of the justly 
constituted person, no reasonable presumption against 
miracles, however astounding ; but when an assertion is made 
which appears to be quite contrary to the established order of 
nature, the most indubitable evidence should be required. 
Assuming the above calorometric statements to be correct, 
there ought to be no difficulty in establishing their truth 
before a committee of well-known physicists, and this should 
carry more weight than columns of vague praises of coalite. 


having a tendency to insolubility, or "hard," as the term is. 
Ordinarily. the printer would put a little washing soda in the cold 
mounting water, say an eighth of an ounce of soda to the quart. 
This addition would serve to assist adhesion to the single transfer 
paper, or the temporary support, as the case might be, the highlv 
insoluble gelatine often failing to adhere satisfactorily. In 
stripping the paper of the tissue in the warm water bath, and 
washing away the excess of gelatine, a larger proportion of soda mav 
occasionally be required. As against this system of using alkali 
to facilitate the developing, A pol/o (May 8, 1907, p. 103) urges 
the use of the highly oxidising salt ammonium persulphate, the 
over-exposed prints being immersed for from thirty to forty 
minutes in a solution containing 1§ grammes of ammonium per- 
sulphate and 3 c.c. of sulphuric acid, after which the development 
is conducted in the usual way. It may be assumed that the immer- 
sion in the oxidising solution is to take place after the soaked 
tissue has been mounted on the single transfer or the temporarv 
support, but probably there would be no objection to using the 
persulphate solution instead of cold water for soaking and mounting 
the tissue. 
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HERE is probably no other pastime, sport, 
hobby, or whatever we may call it, that is so 
well provided with literature as photography, 
and a great ceal of that which is supplied gratui- 
tously is of a really high standard, and is far from being 
a mere puff of any one firm's products, though it seems 
likely that too often much of this free periodical litera- 
ture passes unheeded by many. Amongst several 
pamphlets published free is Photo Notes and the 
Bromide Monthly, owned and issued by the Rotary 
Photographic Company, and this always contains a 
great deal of exceedingly useful matter quite apart from 
such matter as refers directly to the Rotary Company’s 
manufactures. Thus, in the current number, Mr. T. 
C. Graydon contributes a useful practical article on 
' Developers and Development," the greater part of 
which we here reprint : 

'* A perfect negative depends, naturally, to a great 
extent, upon the exposure, and, secondly, on correct 
development. Correct development depends upon a 
suitable proportion of the ingredients of the developer, 
its temperature and correct duration of development. 
The latter factor depends to some extent upon the print- 
ing process, or, in other words, upon the character of 
the negative desired, for naturally what may be correct 
for one purpose may be incorrect for another. 

'* Developers are frequently described as ‘hard,’ 
' soft,’ ‘ quick,’ or ‘slow,’ yet it is safe to say that 
within reasonable limits all developers will act the 
same. The reasonable limits may, in other words, be 
defined as duration of development. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied that some developers tend to give more 
foggy results than others, that is, they have a strong 
tendency to reduce the silver salt not acted upon by 
light as well as that acted on. 

‘* It is frequently stated that one special form of de- 
veloper is particularly suited to snapshots—that is to 
say, it will bring more out of a plate than another 
developer with a short exposure. This statement is not 
quite true, as it depends upon the plate, some plates 
certainly being more rapid with one developer than 
another; others, on the other hand, are the same speed 
for all developers. 

** Ferrous oxalate developer is not much if at all used 
for negative work now, not only because it really will 
not fetch as much out of a plate as others, but because 
it does not keep well, and because there is great liability 
to stain through the formation of basic iron salts which 
cause rusty stains. The new developers are most in 
favour, and fashion has decreed that a combination of 
metol and hydroquinone or metol and pyro should be 
the favourites. The reason for this is probably with 
the idea of combining the rapidity of metol with the 
slower but cleaner working process of hydroquinone. 
In the case of pyro-metol there is undoubtedly an 
opinion extant that this is more powerful than all 
others. 

“ There are two developers, however, which, I think, 
are much neglected, and which are well worth more at- 
tention, and they are pyrocatechine and glycin—the first 
for instantaneous work and the latter for all time ex- 
posures. The former certainly does not permit of an 
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innumerable number of plates being developed in the 
same solution, but this is quite a wrong method of 
working, as the latter developed plates must be less 
satisfactory because of the increasing quantity of 
bromide in the developer, which is derived from the 
plates. Both give very good density, are absolutely 
clean working, and do not stain the film at all, and both 
are fairly rapid in action, though pyrocatechine is five 
times faster than the glycin, though both can be slowed 
down by dilution with water. s 

‘‘ They have one further advantage too, and that is 
they can be made up into stock solutions of fairly great 
strength, and are therefore convenient in the dark- 
room. 

** The formula for the pyrocatechine is— 


Sodium sulphite ............0. anani 5 OZ. 
Caustic soda cio his Ped een see 336 gr 
Distilled water to .............. sese IS OZ. 


Use warm water, and when the salts are dissolved add 
the following solution :— 
Pyrocatechine «deos Aq ee one ere I OZ. 
Distilled water to ................ sees E s 
A light brown solution is formed, which should not be 
filtered, but immediately bottled, and preferably into 
small bottles, say 4 oz. 

“ For use, 1 oz. of the above should be diluted with 
9 oz. of water. | 

*' The duration of development will be about three or 
four minutes. 

“ The developer is specially advisable for instan- 
taneous and three-colour work and portraiture. For 
landscape work or time exposures generally, I prefer 
one of the following glycin formula :— 


A.—Potassium metabisulphite ........ I OZ. 


Caustic potash ..................sese I. 
Warm distilled water ............. 23 ,, 
When dissolved, add 
GLyCID. ich tendi auteua aa 312 gr. 
and make the total bulk to measure 34 oz., or 
B.—Sodium sulphite .................... 24 oz. 
GIV GIN, cette utero etsy I- 35 
. Hot distilled water ..............-. d. 5s 
as soon as dissolved, add 
Potassium carbonate .............. 5$ oz. 


This must be added gradually, as strong effervescence 
ensues, and it is therefore advisable to use a fairly large 
measure or vessel to mix it in. 

** This does not form a solution, but a thick cream, 
and the total bulk should measure 73 oz. 

** This also should be filled into small bottles. 
keeps better than the first glycin formula. 

“ For use, dilute one part of A with 15 parts of 
water, and 1 part of B with 25 parts of water. De- 
velopment will be complete in both cases in from eight 
to ten minutes. By diluting 1 part of B with 5o parts 
of water, development will take about twenty minutes. 

* For stand development the glycin developer, B, is 
specially suitable, and mixed in the proportion of 1 oz. 
to 8o oz. of water, development will be complete in an 


hour.” 


This 
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NOTES FROM YORKSHIRE. 


OLLOWING their usual custom, the Leeds Photographic 
Society arranged an excursion to Helmsley for Rievaulx Abbey 

for Saturday, June 8. Should the weather prove favourable an 
enjoyable outing will have been experienced. The district 
selected for the excursion possesses about everything that goes 


to make a picture; delightfully situated on the banks of 
the Rye, an ancient castle, a market place surrounded 
by old houses, a fine church, and close at hand the ruins 


of Rievaulx Abbey, almost unique in the beauty of their situa- 
tion. The history of the abbey, from the date of its 
foundation by Walter Espic in 1131, to the surrender, is almost 
a blank, but much valuable information can be obtained from 
a survey made by the order of the Duke of Rutland, to whom 
it was sold in 1538 for £278. Little is left of the first church, 
and most of the monastic buildings are destroyed and covered 
by trees, bushes, and rubbish, but the thirteenth century work 
is very complete, and presents many opportunities to the archi- 
tectural photographer. 

Writing of abbeys reminds me that the photographic survey 
of Kirkstall Abbey is still incomplete, and sometimes 1 wonder 
what Mr. C. B. Howdill and his band of assistants are doing 
in the matter. I hear that some tangible result will be forth- 
coming about the end of the current year. Mr. St. John Hope, 
acting in conjunction with Mr. Bilson, both well known anti- 
quarians of national repute, are engaged upon the work of 
issuing the History of Kirkstall Abbey, which will appear 
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as one of the publications of the Leeds Thoresby Society. It is 
expected to be completed about next Christmas, and will be 
illustrated by some forty or fifty photographs, some of which 
depict the Abbey before the so-called restoration by the Leeds 
Corporation. I am glad to hear that several members of the 
Leeds Photographic Society and Camera Club are contributing 
to the illustrations. 

Mr. C. B. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., a past-president of the Leeds 
Camera Club, and well-known lecturer on English Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, has turned his attention of late to Continental 
subjects. Not satisfied with his success in giving lectures on 
Holland, Belgium, etc., last year, he tackled Corsica, and subse- 
quently gave a most interesting and vivid account of his travels 
in the land famed for its murders and crimes against the person. 
Now he has gone on a lecture-hunting tour to Servia and Turkey 
with the fixed intention of penetrating the disturbed district in 
Macedonia. Should he escape the dismembering prooess, said 
to be in favour with the gentlemen of the banditti, and not 
return home in anatomical parts, through the medium 
of the parcels post, we may expect to hear some- 
thing of special interest, and photographic societies arranging 
their next winter syllabus may do worse than enquire from Mr. 
Howdill his terms. Mr. Howdill is an experienced and racy 
lecturer, and has made many friends in London, Southampton, 
and all the principal Northern towns, who will wish him a safe 
and pleasant journey. 


—— M—— ——— 


EAST SUSSEX ART 


To exhibition which this energetic institution held in the 
Central Hall, Hastings, from May 29 to June 1 inclusive, is 
an example of the success which rewards courage and industry, the 
exhibition being thrown open to all, and not merely confined to 
members, a great deal of really excellent work being gathered 
together and well displayed. Oil-paintings, water-colours, etc., as 
well as applied art were all well represented, whilst the photo- 
graphic section, although small, contained some very excellent 
work. This section was judged by Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, who 
also attended, at the invitation of the committee, to declare the 
exhibition open. Mr. Fred Judge is Hastings’ photographic 
strong man, and contributed several of his best works, and, whilst 
selected for distinction, had to give way, as regards the gold 
medal, to Mr. Louis J. Steel, who exhibited his now pretty well- 
known desert picture entitled * The Garden of Allah." Other 
exhibitors on whom “‘ hon. mention" was conferred were Mr. L. 
Murton, Mr. Henry Layland, and Mr. Charles E. Walmsley. The 
first of these showed a well-rendered print of a quaint bit of river- 
side antiquity, possessing remarkably fine quality. Mr. W. J. 
Cooper showed a number of records of Indian scenes, as well as a 
typical English landscape and a ‘“‘ Cinderella.” Why are some 
people so fond of depicting a girl-model cleaning boots? Mr. 
Greenhalf showed three remarkable examples of outdoor flash- 
light work, gipsy encampments in the woods, etc., which were 
only lacking in respect to the rather conscious attitudes of the 


CLUB EXHIBITION. 


figures. Amongst the other exhibitors were Miss F. E. Hoare, 
Miss M. L. Osborne, who showed a dainty figure-study, Miss 
M. W. Wilson, and Mrs. Murrow. Other exhibitors were Messrs. 
B. V. Reeves, C. Standen, B. Murrow, Angus N. Croyle, and 
Hubert Walter. 

At the opening ceremony Mr. A. Horsley Hinton, who is a vice- 
president of the society, referred to his personal early associations 
with Hastings, and congratulated the society upon the generally 
high standard of the work shown. Mr. Leslie Badham, R.B.A., 
who presided, expressed regret at the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Darent Harrison, who was to have judged the paintings; and 
other speakers were Mr. R. W. Brookes, Mr. E. Elliott, and Mr. 
E. E. Clarke. 

We are glad to learn from Miss Watson, the hon. secretary, to 
whose devotion and strenuous efforts, ably assisted by Miss 
Osborne (hon. treasurer) and members of the committee, the 
admirable arrangements are due, that the exhibition has proved a 
complete success in every way, and we may forewarn our readers 
that at the East Sussex Arts Club next open exhibition, to be held 
about twelve months hence, the photographic section will be 
enlarged, and made more attractive to outside competitors; mean- 
while all those in the East Sussex district who are practically 
interested in any branch of fine art, should communicate with 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss Watson, Deverell Hurst, De Chain- 
avenue, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


H 


VILHELM HAMMERSHOI'S PICTURES AT 14, GRAFTON STREET. 


HERE is a small collection of pictures, only thirteen in 
number, by the Danish artist, Mr. Vilhelm Hammershöi, on 
view at the present time at Van Wisselingh’s Gallery, at 14, 
Grafton Street, Bond Street, which should by no means be missed 
by the photographer who is working on the pictorial side. These 
few pictures are so excellent in drawing, and so fine in reticent 
colour, that they are full of the power of inspiration and send one 
away with a keen desire to improve one’s work. They are examples 
of the extreme value of quiet spaces free from detail to give 
emphasis to the rest, and in simplicity and yet dignity of compo- 
sition are an antidote to the expansive photograph that seems to aim 
at taking in everything and excluding nothing. 
Take the picture of the artist “ Mother Seated” (6) as an 
example of the value of a quiet, detailless space setting off the rest 
of the composition. Take the “ British Museum ” (7) as indicating 


— 


The Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey announces 
the second annual excursion or visitation for June 8, when, bv 
special permission of the Duchess of Marlborough, the charming 
demesne known as Deepdene, is to be visited, the party being 
in charge of Mr. Hector Maclean. 

The United Stereoscopic Society.—On the evening of the and 
inst. Dr. S. Walshe Owen gave a third social to the London 
members of the society at his residence in Shepherd's Bush, S.W. 


a dignified manner of treating the public buildings and streets of 
a great town, and No. 9 harmonious in the severity of its lines, the 
tones of its snow and sky, and the unity of feeling which 
characterises the whole. 

There is about these works an individuality of view and treat- 
ment, and the painter stands confessed as poet as well as the true 
exponent of the feeling and sentiment of the scene. We do not 
often take the liberty of pressing upon our readers their duty in 
the matter of studying the works of painters—how could one, with 
British art represented by such an inferior collection as is gathered 
year by year within the walls of the Academy, and which goes far 
to destroy one's every hope for the life of art in the country?—but 
we do press upon our readers to see Hammershói's pictures, both 
at Grafton Street, and, if it be not too late, at the Guildhall as well, 
where there are some fine examples. 


During the evening a variety of stereoscopic slides were shown, 
many of which were taken at recent excursions of the society. 
Monsieur Victor Selb, who was present on this occasion, showed a 
large number of three-coloured transparencies (stereoscopic), which 
were much admired by the members. The society, which is now 
complete with its forty members in Section A, may be proud of 
possessing some excellent workers on stereoscopy, and during the 
last few months a great improvement in the work has been noted 
in the monthly sets which the society circulate. 
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All questions must be written legibly, 


GRAPHER, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Cream Crayon Platinotypes. 


how to give the well known 
tint to piatinotype prints on 


OLD Crow. 


Ple ise tel] me 
"* cream 


ordinarv 


crayon z 
white p 


|IDET. 
l 


l 


4 bi! " la >F 1 z T 
[he simplest and permanent method is to 
either tea Or 


immerse the print in a decoction of 
coffee until it a: quires the desired tint. A few trial 


Slips will soon determine the exact strength, or ume 
of immersion, to yield the effect you require. 


most 


Developer for Isochromatic Plates. 


What is the best developer for landscapes and portraits for iso. 
plates, and how to mix and use for under and over exposure? 
W. B. B. 


It is difficult to give a really “best” developer for ortho- 
chromatic plates, as so much depends upon individual users. 
Personally, we have a very high opinion of the following, and hope 
it will give you equal satisfaction : — 


A.—Distilled water ........................ 214 c.c. | 7% oz. 
Ciüne-acld- aaisen ennes 3 gm | 40 gr. 
Pyro Siae e E ies Man 30 gm I OZ. 

B.—Distilled water — ..................... 200 c.c 7 Oz. 
Strong ammonia ..................... 28 c.c. I Or. 
Potassium bromide .................. 8 gm. 120 gr. 


For use, dilute one part of A with 19 parts of water, and, in another 
bottle, one part of B with 19 parts of water. For normal exposures, 
use equal parts of the diluted solutions. For portraits and under- 
exposures, add a little more water. In cases of over-exposure, add 
to each ounce of mixed developer from ro to 30 minims of 10 per 
cent. potassium bromide solution. 


Photographic Printing on Silk. 


Please let me have a reliable formula for sensitising silk and 
other materials, with full instructions for working. QT. 
The following directions (taken from “The Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy ") will apply almost equally well to other fabrics as well as 
sil 


A.—Tannin .................... ———— Hr 60 gr 
Distilled Water serieei mores e PET EO hit 34 oz 
B.—Common salt ju ten Gebr tenda Edu ye OVE 60 gr 
AITOWIOOL- eaa ADAE NE E Vedi PER Diu" 60 gr 
IANCOUC ACA usesissesectaccsnissis deus ue o este as Oz. 
Distilled: water e i Oz. 


Dissolve the arrowroot by the aid of gentle heat, add the remainder 
of the ingredients, mix the two solutions and filter. Immerse the 
fabric, which should be first washed to free it from all dressing, in 
this solution for three minutes, and hang up to dry. When 
thoroughly dry, sensitise on a bath of 


Nitrate of SIIVeF iios pergo ver EE eE COE edes 100 gr 
Distilled water icon eee teris udo Prem iak 2 Oz. 
Nitric- cor t «I drop. 


Dry, print, and wash as usual for P.O.P., and tone in the sulpho- 
cyanide bath. 


Gold Chloride from Metallic Gold. 


I have a 22-carat gold ring. Will you please inform me which 
way I can make chloride of gold crystals for toning purposes 
out of it? G. 

The usual method is (approximately) to dissolve gold in aqua 


regia, and evaporate the solution to dryness. The residuum is then 
dissolved in water, and evaporated until the gold chloride 
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questions and 


crystallises out. For all practical purposes it 
is sufficient to dissolve the gold in as little 
aqua regia as necessary (applying heat if rapid 
solution is desired), and then add distilled 


water to bring up the bulk to a known 
strength, such as one grain in each ounce. 
This acid solution keeps excellently, and may be prepared for use 
by taking the requisite quantity, and adding enough chalk to 


neutralise the acidity. In order io reduce it to crystalline form, 
the concentrated acid solution must be poured into a porcelain 
evaporating dish, and, by the medium of a sand bath, be 
evaporated to dryness. The crystals so obtained must be kept in a 
well-stoppered glass bottle, but it is advisable to weigh them up at 
once, and dilute them with a specified quantity of distilled water, 
so that the solution shall represent about one grain of gold chloride 
in each dram. 


To Remove Glass Stoppers. 


Please tell me how to remove glass stoppers that are stuck 
fast. I have tried gripping the stopper near the hinge of a 
door and turning it by brute force, as recommended by a 
friend, but broke both the stopper and the neck of the bottle. 
I have also tried leaving paraffin oil round the edge of the 
stopper in hope of softening it, but without success. 
ENQUIRER. 


There are several ways by which thev can be moved, druggists 
usually being very adept at it. e usually hold the bottle in one 
hand and lightly tap the edge of the stopper outwards, as if try- 
ing to knock it off. Very little force must be employed, and it 
should be exerted bv means of a piece of wood shaped something 
like a rather heavy knife, the motion being a series of light decided 
taps rather than heavy blows. As a rule, the stopper soon gets 
loosened, and may be removed. - Another plan by which we have 
generally been successful is to hold the bottle in a cloth and pass 
the neck (turning it all the time) through the flame from a wax 
match, just sufficiently long to heat the neck of the bottle. The 
slight heat is sufficient to expand the glass and permit the stopper 
to be turned. Another plan, recommended by one of the druggists' 
journals, is to make a mixture of alcohol two parts, glvcerine one 
part, and salt one part, placing the mixture in the space around 
the tight stopper, and allowing it to stand for a few hours, when the 
stopper can easily be removed. 


Transfer of Copyright. 


I have sent a photograph to a certain illustrated English paper, 
and this photograph has been reproduced in their pages. 
I will be greatly obliged if you will kindly answer the following 
questions: —(1) Does the copyright entirely belong to the 
editor of this paper? (2) Am I allowed to send the same 
photograph to another paper for reproduction. (3) If I am 
allowed to send the photograph to another paper, must I alter 
it in any way, so that it may not be exactly the same as the 
photo reproduced in the first paper? D. L. 


(1) That will entirely depend upon whether you transferred your 
copyright to the editor for a valuable consideration. If (as is usual 
in such cases) you merely permitted the editor to use your copy- 
right photograph for a specified purpose on payment of a certain 
sum, then you are stil the legitimate owner of the copyright, 
and the editor has no authority for selling the copyright, or 
using the subject for any other purpose than that for which he has 
paid. (2) Unless you have transferred your copyright, you are 
certainly at liberty to do precisely what vou like as regards grant- 
ing licenses to use the picture in any other paper. (3) There is not 
the slightest necessitv to alter it in any way. In fact, such an 
alteration would not be advisable. 
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PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE 
TRAVEL EXHIBITION. 


URROUGHS, WELLCOME AND CO. had an interesting 
little collection of photographs on view at the Travel Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Horticultural Hall, St. Vincent Square, 

Westminster. The principal exhibits of the firm consisted of 
Tabloid Medical Equipments, but Tabloid Photographic Chemi- 
cals and Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure Record were promi- 
nently displayed. The photographs were arranged on a panelled 
screen which formed a part of the decorative scheme of the exhibit, 
and comprised some very excellent results produced by Tablo‘d 
Photographic Chemicals. Some striking Thibetan views, sea- 
scapes, and prize-winning pictures in recent competitions were in- 


cluded. 
—— 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SELF-TONING 
PAPERS. 


T South London Photographic Society on Wednesday, 
May 22, Mr. A. Green, of Messrs. J. Griffin and Sons, gave 
a lecture on the “ Theory and Practice of Self-Toning Papers." 
A very wide range of tones, from waim sepia to purple brown, 
were obtained on the “ Goldona" brand of paper, simply by 
altering the strength of the fixing bath, 2 oz. of hvpo to ro oz. 
water producing warm tones, and double the quantity of hypo 
securing rich purple browns. 

The lecturer recommend a bath temperature of 65 deg. Fahr., 
and pointed out that the paper was manufactured with a sub- 
stratum, preventing the image from sinking in after drving. 

It was claimed that ‘‘Goldona” is essentially a hot-weather 
paper, the gelatine used being specially hardened, and prints 
could be fixed in bath with a temperature as high as go deg. 
Fahr., without causing frilling, blistering, or abrading. 

The fine keeping qualities of the paper were demonstrated, 
a print being shown, one-half of which had been exposed to 
sun and air without protection for nine months, the other half 
having been kept between boards, excluding both light and air, 
the two halves when joined showing no difference in colour or 
appearance whatever. 
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“LADIES OF THE LAND" AT THE 
MODERN GALLERY. 


SMALL collection of portraits and fancy subjects, which 
A have appeared as illustrations in Zhe Crown Illustrated, 
is on view at the Modern Gallery. They are by C. W. Quinnell, 
R.M.S., R.B.A., and are eminently suitable to the purposes 
for which they were painted. Some of the works are light and 
dainty in treatment, especially the subject pictures, such as * A 
Breezy Day" (50), "When the Leaves are Falling" (14), 
* Winter" (75), the best of all, and “ Thoughts" (83). 

The portraits, though not exactly high works of art, taking 
too little note of the character and the personalitv of the sitter, 
are yet, as we have said, eminently suitable as covers and illus- 
trations for magazines, and for purposes of reproduction, being 
direct in treatment, bright and dainty in execution. 


— o 
POSTAL CAMERA CLUBS. 


To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig,—Undoubtedly the claim for priority of foundation must 
be accorded to the Postal Photographic Society, although 1 had 
quite lost sight of this fact until it was pointed out by Mr. 
Watkins in your issue of May 21, otherwise I should not have 
made the statement to the writer of the article. 

On looking through some of the old vear books, I find that 
the Postal Photographic Society is given in the list of clubs for 
1892, but disappears in 1893 and subsequent numbers, so that 
it would appear to have lasted for a decade. 

It is somewhat of a coincidence (only discovered through Mr. 
Watkins’s letter) that the originator of the Postal Photographic 
Society, Mr. Cowley, is a present member of the “ Talbot," so 
that he may safely claim to be one of the oldest contributors to 
this kind of society, a striking testimony to the hold these clubs 
have on many photographic workers.—Yours, etc., 

FRED. H. LANGDON DAVIES. 


[Having now published several letters on this subject, we here- 
with close the matter.—E p. A. P.] 


— +t 


Northumberland and Durham Photographic Federation.—Mr. 
Jas. Whittle, 3o, Bridge Street, Morpeth, is now hon. secretary, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 


Willesden Polytechnic Photographic Society.—On Whit Satur- 
day one of the bi-monthly outings of this society took place 
at Ruislip, a large number of the members attending. ‘The 
party took train at Willesden Green Station to Ruislip, where 
they were joined by those who had cycled down. ‘The party 
first of all were conducted over the old church, which well re- 
pays a visit. The font,dates back to the twelfth century, but 
all the early books and papers were destroyed by Cromwell’s 
soldiers. The old frescoes on the walls, too, are very interest- 
ing, most of them being all but obliterated. An elaborately 
carved cabinet containing twelve loaves of bread met the eye 
on the right of the entrance, and the reverend gentleman who 
was conducting the party explained that a sum of money was 
i:bequeathed for the purpose of supplying the poor of Ruislip 
with bread every Sunday, and for 240 years twelve loaves had 
been distributed every week to the needy of the parish! The 
party then left the church, noticing as they left the old priest 
houses, dating from pre-Reformation times, which back right 
on to the church. The members were now very busy with their 
cameras, as any of the little alleys and turnings off the High 
Street afford delightful ' bits" of old-world cottages. After a 
ramble round the adjoining fields and lanes, the party returned 
to the village to tea. A start was then made for home, after a 
most enjoyable and interesting time had been spent. 


Progressive Photographic Postal Club.—This club, which was 
founded in 1903, and makes pictorial photography its special 
feature, has three vacancies for good average workers. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. D. S. 
Parsons, 119, Kingston Road, Ilford. 


* Record " Lantern Slides.—-A few names are wanted to com- 
plete a small society for the interchange of * Record" lantern 
slides. The suggestion is that each individual member will 
make, say, six slides each month from a negative of a * Record " 
subject. The secretary will act as a general exchanger, and 
returns to each member six different slides; thus it will be seen, 
by taking twelve negatives a vear, each member will increase 
his collection by seventy-two different slides. Information that 
comes to the knowledge of individual members will also be 
circulated for the benefit of all. The subscription, which is to 
defray postages, will be 2s. 6d., and it is desirable that those 
who become members should reside in widelv separated places. 
We shall be elad to hear from any to whom this projected club 
appeals, so that we may put them into communication with the 
organisers with as little delay as possible. 
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Terme of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent poet free on date of publication. 

Postal Union 

United Kingdom 


} Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, Watson & VINEY, ID. 
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of Elementary Chapters with Illustrations. 
Lesson 135. By the Editor. 
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Hellenist. By A. J. A. 

Photography and Journalism. Chapter I., 
The ‘‘ News” Photograph. By John 
Everard. 

How Amateur Photographv has Affected the 
Professional Photographer. By F. M. 
Sutcliffe. 
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The Pageant of the Seasons. (3.) Illus- 
trated by the Author. By Oliver Pike. 
Moods. With Three Illustrations by the 

Author. By Will A. Cadby. 

Character in Portraiture. Bv A. H. Blake, 
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. A. Symington, and " Regatta. Day, 
Scarborough," by A. H. Robinson. 
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On Exhibition Robert 
Demachy. 
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NOTES AND 


E wish to draw our readers' attention 
to a new departure whereby it is hoped 
our less advanced readers may profit 
by the Editor's criticism of prints 
made by other readers. This feature 
is commenced this week on pages 544 

and 545. We have also included a larger number of 
the answers to readers' inquiries. 
& & 

We regret we are compelled to hold over this week a 
report of Mr. J. McIntosh's most instructive and care- 
fully prepared demonstration of isochromatic screens 
and plates which he gave before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society on Tuesday, June 4. This will appear 
next week. An account of the Surrey Survey and 
Record excursion to Dorking is also unavoidably held 
over. Mr. Hector Maclean was leader, and a most 
enjoyable day was spent. 

eS & & 

The very large response which has come to the 
Editor's invitation for opinions and criticisms upon the 
print which illustrated the Elementary or Beginners' 
Lesson No. 134, on June 4, has placed us in possession 
of a quantity of very useful material, but this, like the 
above-named items, must be held over. 

e Ə 9 

The Blue Book, the little official publication of the 
Scottish Photographic Federation, is to hand. It con- 
tains the names of 66 '' experts ' who will gratuitously 
give advice to members on no less than 26 different 
subjects. More of this capital little book anon. 

e ® 5 

One of the most successful art teachers of the South 
Kensington School of Art, in addressing his pupils the 
other day, told them always to shut their eyes as they 
passed a postcard shop, and said that getting drunk 
would do them less harm, for they would recover from 
the effects of the drink, but from the pernicious effects 
of the sight of a postcard shop, never! He then went 
on to explain why postcards were so bad for art 
students, for being made and coloured by those who 
had not the slightest feeling or culture, they were untrue 
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in every way, and that they were likely to put the 
student on quite the wrong track, and that unless he 
made up his mind never to look at such things, he 
would unconsciously spoil his work by repeating the 
bad colour which he had taken into his system without 
perhaps being aware of having done so. 
® ob» © 

Everyone who has received a tightly wrapped up roll 
of photographs or papers knows how difficult it some- 
times is to remove the outer wrapper without cutting 
or tearing the contents; one of the latest ways of 
obviating this is to have a thin piece of string glued. 
to the inside of the wrapper, with a short end project- 
ing; by pulling back the string the wrapper is opened. 
without further ado. 


e 5 S 
By the time these pages reach our readers the pros- 
pectus and entry-form of the Photographic Salon, 1907, 
will have been published, and we shall be happy to send 
a copy to any one sending a halfpenny stamp for 
postage. 
oe 9o Q 
The Academy seems to think that the ordinary book- 
seller contrives to carry on his business with an 
extremely moderate acquaintance with the subject 
matter of the books he sells: it being too often con- 
sidered sufficient if the bookseller knows the title of a 
book and the price. The photographic dealer, on the 
other hand, is expected to be well posted in all matters 
relating to standard forms of apparatus, and to be able 
to advise prospective buyers on the most suitable appli- 
ances for their special work and aims. Also he is. 
expected to discourse of colour Screens, plates and so 
forth almost as an expert, and in addition he must be 
ready with advice when the beginner fails altogether, 
or the man of some experience meets with a difficulty. 
e e e 
On the pond in front of the Kew Gardens Palm 
House is to be seen a pair of herons that have been 
in residence for ten vears without nesting; but now 
there is a nest, and the bird mav be seen sitting; and 
sitting, indeed, in quite the most exposed situation in 
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the whole gardens: a situation where the camera may 
be levelled at the nest from any point of the compass 
whatever. The nest is, in fact, on the little mound of 
rockwork in the centre of the pond or lake, and directly 
over the fountain jet, the birds possibly realising that, 
as far as the water jet is concerned, they are masters 
of the situation, the authorities of the gardens con- 
sidering the nesting operations of much more impor- 
tance and interest than the playing of the fountain. 
Or maybe the herons, whose natural instincts would 
prompt building in a high tree, have merely selected 
the highest point available for them, the tree being out 
of the question, as the birds have been pinioned. 
Visitors to Kew Gardens are allowed to photograph 
without restriction provided that a hand-camera is 
used and the size is not over quarter-plate, but permits 
for more serious work are quite easy to obtain when 
any sufficient reason is shown. The ordinary hand- 
camera will show the herons' nest decidedly small, and 
to do full justice to an occasion like this, one requires a 
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Is the straight print to be once and for all excluded from the 
upper circles of artistic photography? Demachy has pronounced 
its banishment, and who is there that shall say him nay? 
Moreover, he uses the term to include a perfectly unsophisticated 
negative—that is to say, one which has not even undergone the 
treatment of contro] during development. Even with so much 
limitation there yet remain a few outlets for artistic expression. 
For instance, variations in the times of exposure and of develop- 
ment may have to answer for a good deal; and then there is the 
modifying power of the colour filter to reckon with. Anyhow, 
the touchstone of art in photography is now affirmed to be the 
thumb-mark of the amateur. And yet in Camera Work I see an 
avowedly machine-made print which has received the needful 
seal of art by the application of a secret toning solution dis- 
covered by Mr. J. Steichen. Will it always turn out moonshine 
masterpieces? If so, how much a drachm will it cost; and is 
there also a sunset solution to be obtained? 


The Apple of Art. 


A fruitful source of income which bucolic amateurs may ad- 
visedly keep their eye upon is the production of “ pomona- 
graphs. <A portrait of the local big wig, beauty, or other 
notoriety by this fascinating application of ‘ Naturalistic 
Photography,” which is one of the pictorial oddments that 
escaped Dr. Emerson when he composed his famous miscellany 
of art and camera, is easily transferred to the rosy cheek of a huge 
pippin or codlin, which straightway becomes transformed from 
a farthing fruit to a half-crown work of art. A writer in Camera 
Craft states that he has obtained results which “ are superior 
to any that could be obtained on any photographic paper." This 
should interest progressive pictorialists. It is reassuring to learn 
that the image will—like platinotype—“‘ outlast its support." 
But will it respond to sulphur toning, and may it be dry 
mounted? If so, perhaps Messrs. Veitch will exhibit at next 
year's Temple Show a gaslight apple. 


Inert Light. 


To look for an illuminant which will enable one to see by, 
but which will at the same time not produce any photographic 
effect, is almost as vain a search as that for the philosopher's 
stone. The trouble comes in when one is using a fairly perfect 
isochromatic plate. To meet such case the Perkins phenomenon 
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really high-power telephoto combination. When readily 
obtainable, a support for the hand-camera is desirable 
in a case of this sort, but around the pond there are 
steps and other aids towards steadiness. Anyone 
making a serious attempt in connection with the inter- 
esting family event of the herons would do well to 
fraternise with Mr. Raggett, the attendant who has 
charge of the birds. 


e ® ® 


It is interesting to note that the ‘‘ Road Book and 
Guide ” of the motorist, a 12s. 6d. volume published 
by The Car Illustrated has a small compass set in the 
cover: an idea well worth considering as applied to 
every camera. In the smallest and mest portable of 
cameras there is some place where a minute compass 
might be fixed without adding to the size, and the 
additional cost need not be more than a few pence. The 
value of a memorandum as to the aspect or orienta- 
tion of every view must be obvious to all. 


This 
amounts to the statement that as one reduces the intensity of 
illumination the maximum of visual brightness shifts from the 


was trotted out by Dr. Mees in his lecture at the Royal. 


yellow to the green. This sounds very well, but a green screen 
specially made for a plate having a band of green insensitiveness 
proved to be a failure in its fog-preventing qualities. Although 
Dr. Mees scouted a suggestion that, after all, weak white light 
might prove as convenient and safe as any, bearing in mind the 
colour fatigue which green light produces, there are d riori 
reasons for supposing that the visual value of a dim white light 
would, after, say, ten minutes in the dark-room, be greater than 
that of green light of equal luminosity. 


The Judgment of Simple Simon. 


Some people consider that successful photography is, broadly 
speaking, a mere matter of calculation ; others are sure that it is 
entirely the sport of chance; while most describe it as the pro- 
duct of judgment. Probably this last definition is nearest the 
mark. But as the Simple Simons are unfurnished with this use- 
ful commodity, friendly inventors supply endless forms of sub- 
stitutes for the priceless gift of judgment. Does “ S. S." want 
to know the exposure? then do half a dozen impeccable actino- 
meters offer to show him. But alas! directly he tries to use one, 
then that plaguey “judgment” trips him up: for he wrongly 
estimates his ‘tint,’ and grossly over-exposes his plate. 
Similarly with development. When to leave off has always been 
a puzzle to many, until the factorial system made the estimation 
infallible. But once again this same judgment of when the first 
appearance is to be reckoned from has, to my knowledge, caused 
grievous errors—not to mention fogged plates. 


To Right the Wrong. 


When in my last contribution I stated that I was one of those 
who could not quite clearly grasp the bent and aim of Mr. 
Holding's stimulating lecture at the R.P.S., on “ The Camera at 
Home," it turned out that I was even more at sea than I had 
imagined, for he did not wish me to understand that there was 
no art in photography, but only that “ one could no more draw 
with a lens than one could with a mirror." In so far as I failed 
to accurately summarise the gist of his remarks, I owe him the 
amende honorable, and since my attention has been drawn to it, 
gladly make the necessary correction. At the same time. I can- 
not quite subscribe to his contention that one must look upon a 
lens as being not more pliable, as regards its capacity to “ draw," 
or obey the behests of a photographer, than a mirror. It seems 
to me there is a good deal of control in the selection of a lens 
s the modifications of image due to variations of stop and of 
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HE day of our first excursion was just such an 
one as I personally love, though I am not sur- 
prised that you hesitated in starting for our 
rendezvous. It was blowing hard, and the rich 

green foliage was being tossed and turned in a most 
undignified manner, considering that the trees have 
just begun their season when they look so majestic 
and grand if only the air permits the proper spreading 
of their green draperies. Yet the problem of how to 
suggest the movement of the wind in the trees is an 
interesting one, whilst the long grass from which 
here and there sturdy docks and other wild plants pro- 
trude is more picturesque after the wind has left 
portions temporarily prostrate than if every blade is 
erect and uniform. So I say that I love a windy day for 
landscape work, even though clouds come tearing 
across the sky threatening rain, and only allowing 
an occasional gleam of sunshine to brighten things up. 

Your hesitation, however, is quite understandable. 
You have very likely had previous experience of how 
irritating a boisterous wind is, blowing the focussing 
cloth all over the place, necessitating your holding on to 
the camera to prevent its capsizing; whilst, of course, 
the general movement of everything around will necessi- 
tate very short exposures. 

Ouite so, and yet there may be ways of overcoming 
these troubles, or at least minimising their annoyance, 
and even if I may not go so far as to say that there is no 
day so good for outdoor photography as a very windy 
one, I certainly do prefer it to a brilliant sunshiny day 
with little or no movement in the air, and a clear, cloud- 
less blue sky. 

Too Much of a Good Thing. 

Unless there were some exceptional circumstances to 
make an unusual course of action desirable, I should 
regard the unclouded summer days as wholly unsuited 
for landscape photography, and were I to make an 
excursion to some place a few hours' journey away, 
and reaching there at about noon find one of those peer- 
less sunny days which have thus far this year been so 
rare, I should not attempt to unpack the camera, at 
least not until late in the afternoon, when the sun, de- 
clining in the west, would be a little less prodigal of his 
light. The fact is one can have too much of a good 
thing, even when that one thing is sunshine. 


Carrying the Camera. 

As regards the size of the camera which I prefer for 
this class of work, let me say at once that I cannot 
break myself of the habit of employing nothing less 
than whole-plate, 84 by 63. I do not expect you to 
do the same, because it is a very tiresome and heavy 
thing, but when I get out for a long day in the open T 
furnish myself with a whole-plate camera, two lenses, 
two light filters, a Thornton-Pickard shutter, six 
double dark slides, containing, of course, altogether 
twelve plates, and a stout folding tripod. 

In addition to all this I also have slung over my back 
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a 5 x 4 Kodak with a film pack, and three double dark 
slides charged with very rapid plates, and a couple of 
lig ht-filters. 

Nothing like being well provided for emergencies. 
If I encounter something which I think merits a little 
hand-camera plate, but no more, then down goes 
the whole-plate on the ground, and the hand-camera 
comes into action. Suppose I desire to expose a 
larger plate on some scene, and when I have done 
so, decided that perhaps it would be worth while to 
also expose a little plate in case the larger one fails me, 
then I rest the hand-camera on the top of the whole- 
plate camera, which has already been fixed up on its 
tripod, and to make a ''stand'' exposure with a 
hand-camera, then the hand-camera is put away with 
its case, and the whole-plate camera and stand used as 
before. 

The Position of the Screen. 

Do I use a screen or light-filter? Certainly in prac- 
tically every case. With the larger camera I have 
simply a flat screen consisting of two pieces of glass 
cemented together with a stained gelatine film between; 
one yellow, necessitating an exposure about six times 
the normal, and another of a red orange colour, which 
requires about fifty times the ordinary exposure; the 
latter is very rarely used. These screens I affix to the 
hood of the lens by just slipping a couple of elastic 
bands round, or, better still, if the Thornton-Pickard 
shutter is in use, and is on the hood of the lens, the 
glass screen is easily attached with the rubber bands, 
and as readily removed. For my hand-camera I have 
two similar screens, but these are mounted like a lens 
cap, and are slipped on in precisely the same manner. 


By a Backwater. 

And now as to our subject. In some places where 
the sun basks on the saturated margin of a stream or 
backwater, and there is a shelter from the north and 
east winds, the rushes and waterside weeds are alreadv 
assuming an interesting character, and at no time of 
the year are the willows so exquisite as now, when with 
every breath of wind their pliant masses of soft green 
foliage twinkle with silvery grey as the breeze presents 
us with the light-coloured underside of the leaves. I 
have, not too far from home to be reached in comfort, 
just such a spot; it is an old river neglected since a 
short cut or canal-like course was made not far away. 
It has become choked with all manner of vegetable 
growth, so that there is now scarcely enough water for 
fish to thrive in. I am not going to tell you just where 
it is, because that does not matter and I want you to 
get accustomed to find your subjects yourself. Suffice 
it that it is but six or seven miles from London, and 
there is scarcely a city or town in Great Britain within 
easy reach of which such a spot could not be found. 


Short Exposure, Large Stop. 


Perhaps another day we may come here again when 
the air is still, and the reeds and rushes, grown,taller, 
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rear their plumed heads gracefully above the other 
green things, but just now everything is quivering with 
movement, the grasses bend and rebound, and each 
branching leaf of the rushes twitters and twirls with 
incessant restlessness. Scarcely a thing in sight 
remains stationary for a fraction of a second, and it is 
certain that we shall have to give an exposure so short 
that we catch the subject in between the momentary 
obeisances which they give at the wind’s command. 

What is to be done? If I use the largest stop of the 
lens, so as to make a very short exposure possible, 1 
can only get a small proportion of the subject even 
decently sharp. If I focus on the foreground, the willow 
trees are horribly out of focus, whilst if I rack back tne 
lens so as to make the trees sharp, the grasses and 
reeds become blurred beyond all recognition. If I try 
a smaller stop the definition becomes all right, but then 
a moment's consideration tells me that in such a case 
I shall have to give an exposure which will certainly not 
be short enough to evade the almost incessant move- 
ment. 

The Swingback. 

Did you ever use your ‘‘ swingback °’? Perhaps your 
camera has not one; that’s unlucky. It ought to 
have one. But possibly there is a swingback, but you 
are hardly aware of it, because you have never used it. 
Well, then, now is the time. I put in the largest stop, 
or, better still, no stop at all, and focus sharply on the 
distance, then by loosening the screws which hold it, | 
pull the top of the camera back towards me, perhaps an 
inch or so, leaving the base in its normal position. Think 
for a moment what effect this will have. You know the 


longer you extend the camera the nearer the objects 
which come into sharp focus ; so now you have leng- 
thened your camera at the top, leaving it as it was at 
the bottom. Now it is the top part of the focussing screen 
which receives the foreground objects; hence, if you 
now look at the focussing screen, you will find that 
the distance is much the same, because the screen 
has been there moved hardly at all, but that swinging 
the top outwards we have brought the grasses and 
reeds also into focus, still retaining tne large stop, which 
will admit of a short exposure. The plate being a rapid 
one, and the stop F/6, I anticipate that a tenth of a 
second would have been ample, but I gave one-fifth with 
the result as seen, that there is a little movement visible 
everywhere, which, however, I think does to some 
degree convey the idea of the wind. 


A Horizontal Line. 

There is a feature which frequently appears in these 
flat country marshland subjects of which the present 
one is an example, and that is the light, horizontal iine 
in the middle distance, which you see on the left of tne 
inward group of trees behind which it disappears, to be 
seen again to the right bevond those trees, and running 
behind the trunks of the two detached trees, eventually 
passing out at the right-hand margin of the picture. 
Note this feature whenever you encounter it, and see 
how it helps the composition, imparting a sense of 
breadth, and separating the middle distance from the 
background or distance. I well remember when, many 
vears ago, watching a beloved master-painter, in whose 
studio it was often my privilege to spend the afternoon, 
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he would touch in just such a line into some landscape 
sketch, using a small flat hog-hair brush and Naples 
vellow, and I remember, too, how instantlv it was as 
though the sun had shone out and imparted relief. and 
perspective. I laid a good deal of stress on this par- 
ticular landscape feature some years ago in a little book 
on landscape photographv which I wrote, but no pub- 
lisher could be found in England to produce it, though 
immediately after it was published in France and Ger- 
many, and has since passed through two editions.* 


* ** D'Art Photographique dans le Paysage; " 1894, etc. Gauthier- 
Villars, Paris. “ Kunstlerische Landschafts Photographie; ’’ 1896, 
etc. Gustav Schmidt, Berlin. 


HE exhibition of M. Demachy's photographs at 66, 
Russell Square is not what is usually known as a 
“one man show,” the cream skimmed off the work of 
many years ; it is simply the outcome of a year's work- 
ing of a new process. Here and there one can pitch on a 
print as an obvious experiment ; here and there one can assert 
that a print is below Demachy's standard; but the vast 
majority of the sixty odd pictures are fine and characteristic 
examples of Demachy's work, and it would be difficult to 
mete out higher praise ; and yet all this is the outcome of a 
single year's working of a new process. Of a truth, Robert 
Demachy is not a man, he is a miracle. 

The oil process, which was revived and brought into prac- 
tical working condition by Mr. Rawlins, and perfected bv 
Major Puyo and M. Demachy, is as follows:—A sheet of 
paper coated with a thin film of gelatine is soaked in bichro- 
mate of potash and dried; it is then printed under a negative 
and damped ; printer's ink or thick oil paint is dabbed on this 
with a brush, and the ink will readily adhere to the deeplv 
printed portion, less readily to the middle tones, and it will 
only adhere slightly and with difficulty to the high lights. 
If the whole print be dabbed evenly, an ordinary print will be 
obtained ; but by varying the strength and frequency of the 
dabs the values may be modified to any extent. Obviously 
this process is the reverse of gum bichromate, for in gum 
bichromate tones may be lightened and the high lights 
picked out by means of a brush ; whereas in this process the 
shadows and dark tones may be darkened to any extent by 
repeated application of the ink-charged brush. Hence, in 
M. Demachy's gum work we may expect to find the chief 
accents laid on the high lights, and in his oil-print work we 
may expect to find the accents in the dark tones. 

This exhibition fulfils our expectations, for M. Demachy 
has entered into the spirit of his medium, and has taken full 
advantage of the process to pile up rich, dark accents, full of 
rich gradations. It would be impossible to weigh the merits 
of the two methods without very careful comparison, but I 
should imagine that the merits of gum bichromate are similar 
to the merits of mezzotint, and the merits of the oil process 
are similar to the merits of stipple or etching: that is to sav, 
each has its particular artistic quality and value. 

In comparing the process of oil printing with other photo- 
graphic methods one must not take the bromide prints, which 
are hung below certain of the pictures, too seriously ; for the 
negatives that are suitable for the oil process are evidently 
ill suited to bromide printing : nor do these white-skv bromide 
prints show any particular care or skill in the making. But 
if we take the bromides simply as rough proofs. made for 
M. Demachy's own use, we can see the power that the oil 
process places in Demachy's hands. Take the little woodland 
scene, No. 1. In the original negative the dark accent is 
placed on a somewhat distant ivy-covered tree nearly in the 
centre of the picture : M. Demachy has lightened the tone of 
this tree, throwing it back into its proper plane; and he has 
placed a strong and delightful accent on two of the nearest 
trees, which pulls the composition together, and establishes 
the aerial perspective. He has replaced the white paper 
heavens of the bromide with an altogether satisfactory sky, 
showing a gleam of light in the most interesting place, close 
to the darkened tree trunks. He has simplified the bushes 
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There is nearly always some compromise to be made 
in choosing a subject; thus, in the present instance, I 
should have liked to have included just a little more of 
the water at the base of the picture, and could have 
spared a little of the sky, but the bank of the stream 
just here prohibited this, and had I included more fore- 
ground I must also have included a portion of the nearer 
bank which obstructed my view of the stream, and when 
water forms the nearest part of the picture you may 
take it as a rule the nearer shore should not be intro- 
duced, but the water allowed to pass out of the picture. 
But I am sorry to say time is up. 

A. Horsey HINTON. 


—— SS 
M. DEMACHY’S PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE R.P.S. 


Bv A. J. ANDERSON. 


and crawling briars in the foreground into a low-toned, sug- 
gestive mass ; and broken the ugly line of grass in the middle 
distance. He has converted an uninteresting photograpn 
into a delightful picture. 

However, all this might have been achieved in gum- 
bichromate, and this beautiful picture is more a proof of 
Demachy's poetic and artistic feeling than of the virtues of 
the oil process; so we will consider a less interesting but 
more instructive picture, " In the Port of Havre," No. 33. In 
the bromide print the white sides of the boat in the middle 
distance strike a crude note, destructive to the atmosphere of 
the picture, and the high-light on the children's dresses is too 
strong for its position in the composition ; also the sky is 
almost white. But in the oil picture we find these faults all 
remedied: the tone of the sky is lowered until it is mag- 
nificently true to nature, the white sides of the boat are pearly 
grey, the dress becomes unobtrusive and full of shading: 
in fact, all the light tones are lowered several notes, and 
the middle tones are lowered until they harmonise 
with them ; and then the artist strikes a fine bold note, with 
just a few touches of blackened shadow in the clothing of a 
boy in the foreground, giving power and distinction to the 
picture. 

Over and over again, in this exhibition, we find Demachy 
starting with his faint bichromate image, and pigmenting 
draperies, and such like, only sufficiently to suggest form ; and 
then passing on to the face, or other point of interest, and 
working it out in a medium grey ; the contrast between the 
sketchy parts and the parts elaborated being sufficient to give 
virility and strength to the picture. For Demachy is never 
weak in his pictures; he is always strong, virile, and 
masterly, and moreover his pictures, even the slightest of 
them, always carry, and the form becomes more distinct as 
one moves back from the picture, and remains distinct as 
long as the picture is visible to the eye. 

The study of simplification, No. 13, is a characteristic 
example of Demachy's sketchy style. The draperies of this 
figure are merely suggested, the face rendered in soft half- 
tones; and yet the contrasts are sufficient to give strength 
to the picture. But mark the hands! they are only sketched 
in ; and yet the blessed camera has done the drawing as truly 
and conscientiously as though it had elaborated every mark 
and wrinkle on them. A painter, even Sargent, might have 
shirked his drawing in these sketchy hands. 

The portraits of “ Steichen” and “ Mlle. de S.," Nos. 42 and 
40, should be contrasted ; for here the artist has taken full 
advantage of his medium. Note the firm touch, the strong 
shadows that depict the man, and contrast them with the 
delicate shadows and the light printing of the drapery which 
portray the maid. I do not remark on the beautiful com- 
position, the poetic feeling, and the graceful curves which 
distinguish so many of the pictures, for these things are part 
of the man and not of the method. Nor do I allude to the 
study of modelling, No. 35, in which M. Demachy, 
endeavouring to show how the shading may be worked into a 
print from an impossibly dense negative, has over-reached 
himself, and failed in the modelling of the nose, near the eve. 

In due course reproductions of M. Demachy's work will be 
given in this journal, accompanied by an article by him 
describing his methods. 
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XII.—RUSKIN. 


HE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of May 
the 28th is full of Ruskin. There are no less 
than three separate extracts from Ruskin in 
three separate paragraphs, two allusions to 

Ruskin; and last, but not least, there are dozens of 
pages of Ruskin in the air, flung at my head by my 
relentless critic. In fact, Ruskin is so often quoted as 
an authority by pictorial photographers, that his status 
in the literature of art becomes a fitting subject for 
inquiry. 

Now, Ruskin is a writer of beautiful and polished 
prose, a loving and patient student of nature, a preacher 
of high and noble ideals, but he is essentially not an 
authority on pictorial art; for an authority must have 
the power of seeing both sides of a question, the power 
of cool and careful deliberation, the power of forming a 
just and temperate decision. This power Ruskin lacks. 
He starts as an Oxford man with a propaganda, and 
although he mellows and softens as years go by, he 
remains a man with a propaganda until the end. The 
young Ruskin writes, ‘‘ The man who has no invention 
is always setting things in order, and putting the world 
to rights." The old Ruskin adds, '' I am now a comic 
illustration of this sentence myself. I have not a ray 
of invention in all my brains; but am intensely rational 
and orderly, and have resolutely begun to set the world 
to rights.” 

Yes, Ruskin lacks invention, and in a sense he lacks 
imagination. He can only see art from one standpoint, 
and that is a religious standpoint. ‘‘ All great Art is 
Praise," writes Ruskin, and he consistently develops 
this thesis; finding in all art, from the time of the ancient 
Greeks to the time of Turner, an act of homage to God, 
and ascribing an artist's failure to his lack of faith, and 
his success to the possession of some moral virtue. 

This may seem an exaggerated view of Ruskin's 
ideals, but it is not so; for in the praise which he metes 
out to English painters he says that, in spite of their 
faults, ** they have yet, in an honest and good heart, 
received the word of God from clouds, and leaves, and 
waves, and kept it, and endeavoured in humility to 
render to the world that purity of impression which can 
alone render the result of art an instrument of good, or 
its labour deserving of gratitude.”’ 

Again, Ruskin formulates his propaganda, ‘‘ So 
far from Art’s being immoral, in the ultimate 
power of it, nothing but Art is moral.” Here 
we find Ruskin's mistake, his fatal mistake, which 
robs his writings of much of their artistic use; 


for art is neither moral nor immoral, since it has 
nothing to do with morals; art is neither religious nor 
irreligious, since it has nothing to do with religion. If 
Ruskin had been a better theologian he would have 
realised that the artistic temperament and artistic 
powers are a natural gift, whereas religion is a super- 
natural gift. If Ruskin had been more practical, he 
would have realised that a great artist is often an irre- 
ligious man, and a very religious man is seldom a great 
artist. If Ruskin had been more logical, he would have 
realised the importance of his statement, '' More, I 
think, has always been done for God by few words than 
many pictures, and more by few acts than many 
words; '" he would have realised that deeds go to form 
characters, and that the religious influence of music 
and painting is emotional and transitory; and he would 
have refrained from twisting religion and art into a. 
confusing and useless tangle. 

This religious matter is not out of place in a secular 
paper, for the publishers have now placed Ruskin in 
everybody's hand; and Ruskin is a trap for the unwary, 
unless they realise that he is a religious enthusiast, a 
man of one idea, a' man with a propaganda. This 
propaganda permeates the whole of Ruskin's writings, 
and he can never get away from it; so when he lays 
down rules of art he has some religious reason hidden in 
his mind; when he criticises, or praises, or dogmatises, 
he has some Christian doctrine at the back of his brain. 

As far as I know, Ruskin has inspired no great artist. 
He certainly irritated Turner, who was always trying 
to prevent him from writing of him, and who received 
no ray of pleasure from his wild enthusiasm; he cer- 
tainly smothered the pre-Raphaelites with the dogmatic 
elaboration of their simple principles of truth to nature; 
he certainly conferred no benefits on Whistler, save the 
farthing's damages. 

As a writer, Ruskin is a wonderful weaver of beauti- 
ful prose, stimulating and elevating. But even in this 
aspect his books are food for strong men with indepen- 
dent minds, and not nutriment for the young and un- 
formed; for Ruskin sees nature with Ruskin's eyes, 
through Ruskin's temperament; and that temperament 
is one of neurotic introspection, possessed with religious 
convictions almost amounting to mania, and dominated 
by an admiration of Turner which is almost adoration. 
Also Ruskin expects others to see things as he sees 
them. Ruskin must be read with an open mind, as an 
essayist and not as an authority, as a preacher and not 
as a prophet. 


—— 


A CONTRAST. 


By C. H. EDEN. 


(For Illustrations see page 536.) 


etc.” How often these words are written, and yet 
how few follow them! 

Perhaps nowhere are various conditions to be seen more 
clearly than on the sea coast. Here we have not only vary- 
ing positions of the sun at different times of the day, but also 
high and low tides, besides rough and calm sea. 

The two illustrations on page 536 give some idea how 
different the same scene appears under varying conditions. 
Fig. t was taken about 4 p.m. on a June afternoon at high 
tide, and a slight sea fog was present at the time. Fig. 2 
shows exactly the same scene, at about the same time of dav 
and a week or so later, but in this case a cloudless sky and 
low tide. 


s S TUDY the scene under various conditions of lighting, 


Neither of these renderings can claim any great pictorial 
qualities, but of the two no doubt the “ misty ? effect is the 
more pleasing. They were taken at Plemont Caves in 
Jersey, a much visited spot, as may be seen bv the many 
footprints in fig. 2. 

The Channel Islands are one of the best places for a visit 
for anyone in search of seascapes, for not only is the coast 
rocky, but some of the finest sunsets are to be seen there, 
and being islands afford much greater scope for different 
conditions of lighting than the ordinary seaside resort. 

These short notes are intended more as a help to the 
beginner, and to show that when misty days appear the 
camera should not be put away. for fog is more often than 
not a blessing to the photographer 
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SNAP PORTRAIT OF G. E. H. RAWLINS. 


HE two or three little illustrations which accompany this note 
were taken instantaneously in an ordinary hand-camera, on 
films, and in everyday circumstances, They are not presented as 
examples of anything “artistic”? or even technically good. On 
the contrary, they have been chosen for their sheer ordinariness. 
They are examples of commonplace work done in a commonplace 
wav, by one who possesses no studio camera and no studio, yet 
likes now and then to make memento pictures of his friends— 
impromptu portraits, which are like the said friends as he knows 
them, not like them ‘dressed in their Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes " and wearing, in addition, their “ now-look-pleasant smile." 
I sav that I possess no studio. That is not strictly true. Like 
evervone else, I possess vast and priceless rights in the endless 
studio of the world at large, which is fitted with a far more wonder- 
ful range of lightings and effects than the costliest affair of glass 
and electric flashlamps in Bond Street. I often read in THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER descriptions of methods of indoor 
portraiture, adapted to the use of the amateur who owns, perhaps, 
only a fixed-focus box-form camera. There are elaborate diagrams, 
showing how reflectors made of sheets should be arranged, how 
near the figure should be to the window, and what magnihers the 
worker should buy to put on the 
front of his lens. Whereupon I am 
alwavs tempted to sav to myself 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


* Why this fuss? Why 
not walk out of 
where you need no re- 
flectors and sheets, no 
magnifiers, no artificial 
lighting; where there 


doors, 
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is no tryins 
wall-paper to 
be covered 
up with b'an- 
kets, and 
where the 
harassed 
model won't 
hav» to sit 
s'ill for thirty 
seconds, but 
can be 
snapped 
actually on 
the move— 
and conse- 
quently won't 
look harassed 
at a:l? " 
Then I 
think of the 
hundreds ot 
outdoor por- 
traits which 
pass through 
the — editor's 
hands, and 
the atrocities 
some of them 
are; and I 
don’t wonder 
that he en- 
courages in- 
door figure 


SNAP PORTRAIT. 


AND-CAMERA PORIRAITURE. Ù 
i 


‘> 
74 Written and Illustrated by WARD MUIR. 
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WINDSAIL. 


AT THE VIEW-POINT. 


work. For the average out- 
door portrait is even more 
wooden, if possible, than the 
indoor ones I have alluded to. 

be sitter is posed on a chair 
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and has no animation 
"I wish to goodness this 


Why 


or the front door, is lit flatly from all round, 
or expression beyond the usual one of, 
job were over.” 

Again I start asking myself questions : 


* Why the chair? 
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having introduced a new style of poriraiture—the Real. With a 
hand-camera vou can get the man as he really 15, when vou end 
he are in the middle of a jolly stroll, when he is wearing just the 
expression vou know best, just the free and easy clothes which 


Fig. 2. 


Article referring to above illustrations appears on page 534. 


should your subject not be walking, say, as he or she is accus- 
tomed to walk out of doors? Or standing looking at the flowers 
in the garden, or at a view? Why must he or she be in indoor 
costume too? Why not wear coat and hat? And why be posed 
against an uninteresting background such as a wall or door? Does 
not Nature provide interesting enough backgrounds, without our 
going and seeking artificial ones? Your sitter never sits up 
against a wall like that, in real life. When he or she goes out 
for a walk, he or she passes in front of dozens of natural back- 
grounds, of hill or sky or wood or sloping meadow. Then why 
stick to that wall?” 

And so forth. The questions come tumbling over each other, 
as I look at some so-called outdoor portraits. There is no sense 
of “outdoor” in them at all, and no sense of portraiture either. 
A portrait should, surely, be like the sitter. I take it that we all 
grant this. Then what could be more like him or her than a 

walking snap, or one standing in the open? 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the hand camera is unsuited 
for portraiture. The exact reverse is the case. The hand-camera 
is the portrait-machine of the future. It is the only naturalistic 
portraitist; the only one whose work does not betray preparation 
and * pose." In “Nicholas Nickleby” Miss La Creevy observes : 
* There are only two stvles of portrait painting, the serious and the 
smirk.” Which remark applies, I fear, to studio portrait photo- 
graphy. But outdoor snapshot photography may pride itself on 


are typical of him, and is in just the attitude which would rise in 
your mind's eye when you think of him. What matter if vour 
“typical snap ” is a back view, and has not his face in it at all? It 
may still be an almost ludicrously good portrait ! 


tee m 
OVER-EXPOSURE. 


HE addition of a bromide to the developer is probably the most 

generally adopted method of correcting over-exposure in use 
among amateurs. It has the disadvantage, however, of spoiling 
that lot of developer for the next plate, which is probably properly 
exposed. Therefore a new method has been introduced. It is a 
well-known fact that potassium ferricyanide is an excellent reducer 
for plates that are over-dense. Over-exposure results in great 
density ; if, therefore, the ferricyanide will reduce the density itself, 
whv should it not reduce the factors which go to produce that 
density? Tt will, and does. The following solution is suitable: Pot. 
ferricyanide, 20 gr.; water (distilled), 5 oz. It may be used over 
and over again. The plate is taken from the dark slide, and the 
solution of ferricyanide poured over it; in a few minutes, five to 
ten, say, according to the amount of over-exposure, the silver salts 
will be slightly oxidised; wash the plate, and develop as usual, and 
the neg: te will be found as bright and pluckv as can a be desired.— 
FRED. G. PALMER. 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY. By Dan DUNLOP. 
Awarded First Prize in Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome's Tabloid Metol-Quinol Competition. 
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ONSIDER- 
ING the 
many pos- 

sibilities offered 
by flash-light 
photography — 
both in varietv 
of treatment and 
in the novel and 
striking effects 


Fig. 1 
obtained—it is a matter of surprise that 
it is not more in vogue amongst amateur 
photographers, especially at those times 
of the vear when the short, dull davs 
preclude the opportunities of much 
work ''en plein air." Of course day- 
light is cheap, and is to be had for the 
asking as a rule—except on pea-soup 
days in London— whereas the price of 
flash- -light powders is about 6d. apiece, 
which is a serious consideration for some 
people. If, however, these individuals 
will give up their roll films, which cost 3d. per quarter- 
plate, and take to plates at 1d. apiece, they will nearly 


save the difference in cost, for half a flash powder 
is sufficient for an ordinary exposure if the object 
to be photographed consists of one or two figures 


only. 


Apart from the cost, there is a popular idea abroad 


that half-closed or half- 

SOON T, squinting eves, dead, ex- 
SO ot pressionless faces, — with 
UNS ON harsh black and white con- 
SOONG ` trasts, are the necessary 
SSE and generally inevitable 
OE Ssh accompaniments of por- 
SON UNS traits or groups taken bv 
SON means of such artificial 
SE SENSE lighting. I venture to hope 
Se that the accompanying 
oN ON n illustrations will serve in 
~ some measure to dispel 


this illusion. 
Lastly, there is another popular idea, that the pro- 
cess is more or less fraught with danger: that if some- 
one's dress or hair does not catch fire, at all events a 


of 
sign, 


Our 
The 
arose, 


this 


hole will be burnt in the carpet. If the instructions 
issued with the powders are carefully followed, none ot 
these contretemps are in the least likely to occur. Per- 
sonallv I have never had a hitch of any kind, nor have 
anv of mv sitters ever lost their hair— as this might be 
interpreted differently to what is intended, perhaps I 
should sav ''suffered loss as to their hirsute appen- 
dages "—though the process about to be described 
might at first sight seem likely to produce this result. 

Ever since I heard of the artist who invariably paints 
his pictures in a cellar, with only a 
single shaft of light, which enters 
through a small hole in the roof 
or walls, and is so arranged as to 
fall on just the requisite portion 
of the model, I have been seized 
with the desire to manufacture or 
possess a concentrated essence or 
pencil of light which could be 
m: iiipulited. at will “ to outline a 
chaste profile, illumine a classic 
brow, throw an iridescence on a 
shell-like ear, or cast a lustre on 
a rosebud mouth.” 

Pictures (!) have before now 
been made up out of materials 
quite as diminutive as these. 
Perhaps mv readers may remem- 
ber one that adorned the walls of 
the Salon some vears ago. It 
was called, not ** a study,” which 
is always so safe, but ‘Sa por- 
trait,” and may be perfectly and 
Fig. 2. truthfully represented by the 
following 
sketch : 

A small white 
splodge of 
dazzling bright- 
ness stood forth 
out of a sea of 
sombre black. 
On close inspec- 
tion this high 
light proved to 
be a human nose 
chaste de- 

but the 
of the face 
was so '' low in 
tone " as to be 
in the deepest 
mourning. 

To return to 

'* muttons.' 
problem 
How was 
pencil of 


rest 
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light to be obtained? 


eM a | — . Flash-powder was 
ow —— the immediate an- 


swer, but then the 

question resolved it- 

self into how this 
- light was to be 
^ obtained in tabloid 
form, i.e., as con- 
centrated as possible. 
Finally the following 
idea was born, which 
I proceeded to work 


2 
AA | ^ à 
ado »9- r = e 


=. 
= 


^? out. The accom- 
2 panying illustrations 
= are the result of the 
4 . 

^| experiment. 

z The instructions 
b . : 
— are briefly as fol- 


. lows: 
: First obtain a 
| large piece of brown 
paper (as free from 
creases as possible), 
— about 5 ft. by 3 ft., 
or a piece of plain 
dark wall-paper 
. from a paper- 
— hanger, and stretch 
— it across the open- 

ing of a door, pre- 

ferably where one 
room leads into ancther. Then place your sitter on a chair close to the brown paper—say about 12 inches 
distant—and cut a hole in the latter from 3 to 4inches in diameter, so that when viewed from the posi- 
tion of the camera the opening is quite hidden by the head of the *' patient." Now go round to the other side 
of the brown paper screen, and place a piece of metal on which half a carton of Kodak flash-powder has been 
poured out in a little ridge, just below the opening. A coal shovel with a sheet of newspaper under it answers 
as well as anything. 

Then, having arranged your model and uncapped the lens of the camera, fire the flash-powder. If the room 
5e in total darkness and you stand as a spectator behind the camera while a friend does the firing, the sudden 
flare of light behind the 
sitter's head is very 
effective to watch 
—much more effective 
than the result por- 
traved by the subse- 
quent print. The 
effect of such an ex- 
posure is shown in fig. 
1, in which it will be 
seen that a picture of a 
face in shadow is ob- 
tained with full details 
of the features. 

Now repeat the pro- 
cess, but this time place 
the shovel containing 
the flash-powder 6 in. 
away from the opening 
in the brown paper 
screen. The result is 
shown in fig. 2. There 
is less detail in the 
features, but the nose, 
chin, and outlying 
tresses of hair are pen- 
cilled with light. This 
effect is further accen- 
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Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


540 


tuated in the ‘‘ relief "" picture from the same negative 
(see fig. 3). Now place the flash-powder another 6 in. 
away from the brown paper, i.e., 12 in. altogether, and 
fire it as before. We then obtain practically the pure 
silhouette (see fig. 4, and also fig. 5, which is rather less 
so than 4). 

Care must be taken in each case that the opening in 
the screen through which the light passes is well covered 
bv the head or drapery of the sitter, otherwise the cut 
paper will show, and we may get the '' halated eye " 
depicted on figr. 6. 

Another variation is to be seen in fig. 7, in which a 
dividing screen of rather thin white paper was used 
with consequent diminution in the concentration of the 
hight. 

The idea underlying these experiments, i.e., of con- 
fining the light down to a restricted path or track, may 
be utilised on a larger scale by posing the model on a 
narrow stairwav, the source of light being up at the top, 
just out of the direct gaze of the camera. By this 
means the light is reflected by the side walls on to the 
front portion of the figure as well, and the general effect 
is that shown in our last illustration (fg. 8). 


TITLES FOR SUMMER SUBJECTS. By C. W. B. 


A little space with boughs all woven round; 
And in the midst of all, a clearer pool 
Than e'er reflected in its pleasant cool 
The blue sky, here and there serenely peeping, 
Through tendril wreaths fantastically creeping. 
—— KEATS. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart's content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair of wavy grass ? 
INS KEATS. 
On one side is a field of drooping vats, 
Through which the poppies show their scarlet coats. 
REEF: KEATS. 
A tender glow exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare. 
ONE WHITTIER. 
A mossy stone that sometimes was mv seat 
When all above was faint with mid-day heat. 
KEATS. 
SS 


PERSPECTIVE. 


T is astonishing how few photographers really understand 

the meaning of perspective. To the majority the word has 
associations with childhood. They remember being told the 
elementary rule, that objects become apparently smaller in parts 
the farther those parts are from the eve. I believe it is put in 
somewhat this formula—it used to be when I went to school. 
When you ask some of them they attempt a dictionary defini- 
tion: " Perspective—the art of perspective—optical’’; this is 
Nuttall's illuminating remark on the subject. But to attempt 
the definition of the indefinite is a modern trait. Perspective, 
aerial or otherwise, is dependent upon so many conditions, that 
to confine it to the bounds of a verbal statement is almost im- 
possible. 

In relation to photography it might, perhaps, be defined as 
that quality which—apart from any effect of light—tends to 
give an impression of solidity. Yet even this definition, pro- 
mising though it sounds, is quite inaccurate. [t leaves cloud 
perspective, or c/taroscuro, altogether out of the question. And 
proper perspective in cloudscape is altogether dependent on 
light effects. 

Probably the simplest wav out of the difficulty is to sav that 
it is a quality giving the appearance of soliditv. That, at any 
rate, is sufficient for photography. : 

We have defined perspective to suit ourselves. 
obtaining it correctly. 

The vital part of the matter lies in the choice of a leas of 


Now as to 
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proper focal length. The majority of cameras of modern make, 
aud as sold in the ordinary shops, are defective in this particular. 

Distortion, by the use of a wide-angle lens, is the commonest 
of all defects, and vet, until a particularly glaring example 15 
turned up, the average amateur does not recogaise it. lle pro- 
bably does not even notice it. 

The proper focal length of a lens is usually said to be one 
and a half times the diagonal of the plate. I am quite sure 
that twice the diagonal is better. It will give you geatler 
curves and less exaggeration in the perspective of straight lines. 
The only objection that I can see—it is but trifling—is the 
increase in the time of exposure. If you double the focal iength 
of your lens you quadruple the time of exposure. But that is of 
no consequence if you go in for “straight ` work. Of course, if 
vou are a mere snapshotter—— well, nobody cares particularly 
about the perspective in a snapshot. It doesn't—or at any rate 
shouldn' t—pretend to be a picture. 

But above all, do not get the idea that correct perspecuve ìs 
a matter of a few lines being in their proper places. It is much 
more than that—it is the whole anatomy and framework of a 
monochrome picture. And it is the one thing that photography, 
properly used, can give with a scientific and artistic accuracy. 


C. T. 
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CHAPTER IIJ. 


THE 
DAILY PRESS: 
TRANGE though the 
statement may appear, 
it is nevertheless true, 


that to secure a negative, 
and a print from it, are easy 
matters compared with the diff- 
culty experienced in 
kw finding an editor will- 
ing to reproduce the picture. From my 
own early difficulties and a knowledge o! my 
fellow-workers' troubles, I am sure I am 
right in saying that quite eighty out of every 
hundred submit the result of their first effort 
in press-work to the wrong publication. And 
an editor refuses the print, not because it is 
not a good picture, but because it is not in 
keeping with the policy of his paper, or of 
sufficient interest. I would, therefore, lay 
special emphasis on the necessity for care- 
fully considering the requirements of the 
market: ‘‘ the market ' is only another term 
Íor the illustrated press. 
What have you got to sell? 
Is it a picture of ''* immediate interest "'? 
Look at the question not from your point 
of view, but, as it were, through the eyes of 
the great reading public. Try to imagine the 
class of illustration you would expect to sce on 
opening a daily paper. Purchase copies of 
the illustrated '' dailies," and study the con- 
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BY JOHN EVERARD. 


tents of each. You will find therein reproductions of 
a very miscellaneous character; but all will be of 
persons, occurrences, etc., of ** momentary interest "' : 


they will be ** news " photographs, and if vou cannot 
conscientiously decide that your picture is of the same 
class, then it is of but little use sending or- taking 


" 
" “a 


* UN-NEWSY" MOMENT. 


THE 


H.M. THE KING or PORTUGAL. 


the print to the editor of a daily publication. 

The requirements of the illustrated dailies 
were brought, a few years ago, very forcibly 
to my notice. I had returned from abroad 
with a magnificent collection of photographs, 
many of unique interest, and with a buoyant 
step entered the editorial offices of one of our 
largest daily papers. But just at that time 
London was ''full"' of the visit of a famed 
foreign potentiary. The first question which 


was put to me was, what had I of ''so- 
and-so " ? meaning the foreign person. 
Nothing? Well then, whatever else I had 


was of no use. Everybody wanted pictures 
of “so-and-so. And I departed from that 
office sadder but wiser. 

The reader by now will have grasped the 
fact that ‘‘news’’ photographs must be 
‘topical ’’ and full of ‘ immediate interest.” 
A verv useful publication for both journalists 
and press photographers is ‘‘ The Writer's 
Handbook,'' price one shilling. This booklet 
suggests the class of illustration required by 
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most of the illustrated papers. The number of illus- 
trated ‘* dailies " is naturally small, but there is plenty 
of scope for the energetic worker, for even should the 
editor be ` full up ” with photographic reproductions, 
he will probably reproduce a sketch from vour picture, 


ot 
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and, from a remunerative standpoint, this means the 
same in the long run. 

In the first chapter I stated that it is preferable to 
take '' snaps ” of your subjects when they are actually 
doing something. Regarding this particular point, it 
is a moment known to editors as the '* newsy '' moment, 
and the press photographer would do well to 
take note of it. Bear in mind when attend- 
ing public functions, etc., that vou are there 
for the purpose of recording the proceedings 
bv photographic means, and that vour editor 
does not want portraits (unless he says so) of 
the important personages present—these may 
be obtained at any time—but anu illustration 
showing what they did. The former may 
bring you only the proverbial ‘* guinea," the 
latter, five times that amount. The illustra- 
tions accompanving this chapter will pro- 
bably explain my point. The ''snaps"' are 
of H.M. the king of Portugal pheasant- 
shooting on the Duke of Orleans’ estate in 
the Midlands. In No. 1 His Majesty will be 
seen sitting with his gun across his knees. 
This is scarcely a ‘‘ newsy " moment. The 
opportunitv came a few minutes later when 
the august sportsman brought down a bird 
with each barrel— at an unusual distance from 
the * guns." No. 2 is more of a "" news” 
photograph because the figure on the left—the 
Duc de Guise—has just been *' snapping ” the 
King, and has in turn been ''snapped ''— 
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hence the smile on His Majestv's face. An editor, 
therefore, would prefer No. 2, for No. 1 is more of u 
'" portrait." In this instance, however, on account of 
the extreme difficuitv of securing these ''snaps ’’- — 
thev were by no means easv to obtain—he would be glad 
of either. 

So much flash-light work is now done in connection 
with press photography, that a few words on the 
methods of making and using improvised and factorv- 
made apparatus will probably prove useful. Both flash- 
candles and lamps may be used. The former may be 
purchased to burn for from two to twenty seconds. Bu: 
if these are unobtainable—though the press photo- 
grapher will be well advised never to run out of them—- 
the following mixture is efhcacious and produces «% 
very brilliant light : Melt 1 oz. of the finest suet, and 
add thereto, in order given, flower of sulphur, 4 oz. ; 
barium nitrate, 3} oz. ; magnesium powder, 23 oz. Mix 
and knead these well together, and burn in metal 
saucers. The above quantity, if burned just as it is, 
will produce a light of (approximately) 10,000 candle- 

wer. 

In flash-light work, always burn the light behind, or 
at the side, not in front of the camera. 

Regarding lamps: I have found three Todd-Forrets 
sufficient to illuminate a very large ball-room full ot 
dancers; and if judiciously placed behind screens, or 
pillars, the glare will not be visible in the finished print. 
The three may be set off simultaneously by rubber tube 
connections, or bv assistants at a pre-arranged signal. 

An excellent lamp for single portraits, obscure corners 
of buildings, rooms, etc., copying pictures, relics, tro- 
phies, or whatever else the press photographer deems 
sufficiently interesting for publication purposes, may be 
improvised from a clay pipe, a picce of rubber tubing, 
and a candle. Fill the bowl of the pipe with magnesium 
powder, fit the tubing to the stem, and blow the powder 
through the flame of the lighted candle. A quick- 
igniting powder can be compounded as follows : drv 
well potassium nitrate, 1 oz. ; potassium perchlorate., 
I OZ. 3; magnesium powder, 14 oz., and mix them 
thoroughly by sifting the powders three or four times 
through a fine sieve. Test the powder bv igniting a 


small portion, and store the remainder in a close-fitting 
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glass-stoppered bottle. When taking por- 
traits by flash-light, remember that you must 
use a reflector, otherwise one side of the face 
will be completely in the shade. A news- 
paper will serve the purpose admirably, pro- 
viding, of course, it is of no other tone but 
that of white. 

Now, it often happens that the negative is 
either over or under exposed—the latter gene- 
rally—and this means an imperfect print. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to get something 
your editor can publish, if he be so minded, 
for you may be sure that he will not repro- 
duce bad photographs. When the picture is 
hopeless, from a publication point of view, 
the only thing to do is to make a bromide 
print from the negative, and sketch in the 
outline with Indian ink, or waterproof ink— 
Higgins’ is an excellent brand—afterwards 
removing the gelatino-bromide image, so 
that the sketch alone remains. To a person 
well acquainted with the rudiments of sketch- 
ing, and having an artistic bent, the process 
is easy and quite worth a trial. The exact 
method of procedure is as follows :—So soon 
as the bromide print is dry—it may be dried in methy- 
lated spirit in a similar manner to the drying of a 
negative—sketch in the details, according to, the rules 


vr 
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of drawing, cross-hatching, etc., where necessary. 
Use a fine steel drawing pen, and ink as recommended 
above. When the latter is quite dry, immerse the 


Malvern Camera Club.—At the first general meeting, held 
recently, an address was given by Dr. Horton, and the rules 
suggested by the provisional committee were adopted, the under- 
mentioned officers and committee being unanimously elected : — 
President, Dr. Charles F. Grindrod; vice-presidents, Canon 
Pelly and Dr. Horton ; hon. secretary, Mr. J. B. Nickolls; hon. 
treasurer, Dr. Stanlev Haynes; committee, Dr. C. H. East, 
Messrs. H. E. Doughty, T. C. Harper, C. L. Hervey, T. W. 
Holds, and llingworth Varley; hon. auditor, Mr. P. J. Arm- 
strong. It was decided to organise a series of fortnightly excur- 
sions on Thursdays and Saturdays during the summer months. 
It is proposed to hold a local exhibition during August, par- 
ticulars of which will be announced later. 
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print in a solution of thiocarbamide, 60 gr.; nitric acid, 
1 dram (fl.); water, 5 oz., and on the total disappearance 
of the bromide image, remove the print, rinse it well, 
and once more squeegee. In this manner it is 
possible to get a sketch in a few hours, and a 
fairly accurate one too. 


The above expedient is more often prac- 
tised when producing illustrations for the 
daily press; for weekly and monthly papers 
and magazines, the subject may be photo- 
graphed again, unless of course the subject 
be of a very unique interest and rare occur- 
rence. 

I do not intend to dip deeply into the ques- 
tion of the value of press photographs, but 
I should just like to say that it is advisable to 
copyright every photograph as soon as a 
print can be got from the negative. No de- 
finite scale of prices for press photographs 
can be given, but anything from ros. 6d. to 
£25 may be obtained for a single '' snap ’’— 
the last plum I remember in this direction 
being for a photograph of the funeral proces- 
sion, through Cape Town streets, of the late 
Hon. C. J. Rhodes: that chance ''snap"' 
brought in a little over £18. 

And now let us set aside the requirements 
of the ‘‘ daily " newspaper, and discuss those of the 
weekly journals. 


* 


(To be continued.) 
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Hove Camera Club.—At the fifteenth annual meeting the fol. 
lowing officers were e'ecte : — President, Mr. A. R. Sargent, J.P. ; 
committee, Messrs. W. White Palmer, G. W. King, E. J. Spitta, 
R. C. Foskett, F. J. Phillips, C. S. Simpson, L. A. Gilbert, L. 
Mennich; treasurer, Mr. F. L. Jermyn; auditor, Mr. C. V. 
Shattock ; secretary, Mr. Stanley Read, 12, Old Steine, Brighton. 

Streatham Photographic Portfolio. —' This society has been run 
on the usual postal club lines, but within the district, for some 
time past, and is now in a flourishing condition. New and good 
workers have been secured as a result of the club's very success- 
ful exhibition held a few months ago. With a view to further 
extend the club, the hon. sec., Mr. F. E. Huson, $6, Salford Road, 
Streatham Hill, will be glad to hear from local workers. 
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PRINTS CRITIC 


. By THE EDITOR. . 


EEK by week I criticise, for the help of my readers, 
prints which they send to me, and these are returned 
to their authors through the post. As I am often 

assured of the extreme helpfulness of such few words of 
advice as I am able to give, it has occurred to me that, if 
not every week, at least occasionally, small reproductions 
of some of the prints, and the criticisms upon them, may, 
with advantage to a wider circle of readers, appear in our 
pages. It may be noticed that, out of consideration for the 
more sensitive, I have repressed the names of the producers, 
giving only initials for purposes of identification. —A. H. H. 


C. M. H.—I start this week with a print which, in composition 
and general treatment, is rather in advance of the average prints 
submitted for criticism. It was taken at Easter, near Capel Curig, 
the distant peak being the well-known Moel Siabod. The sender 
asks how he may improve it pictorially. I think, in the first 
place, I should induce the clouds to print a little deeper; then, 
having prepared the back of the negative with ground-glass varnish, 
I should proceed to add density by shading on with pencil here 
and there amongst the rocks and rough growth, so as to produce 
a little more relief. Experience tells me that as soon as one begins 
£o do this, one's feeling or instinct is led to continue the work, 
and if a rough print be taken from time to time progress can be 
easily noted. ^ Possibly in some places the varnish might be 
‘scraped off with the point of a knife, thus causing such portions to 
print deeper. The particulars given are:—April 4th, 3 p.m.; 
light getting dull; Imperial Ortho. plate; F/8; ten-times screen; 
two secs.; pyro-soda. No error is suggested by these particulars. 
Probably the lighting at the time was somewhat flat and ineffective. 


F. T., jun.—This little print seems to indicate taste and judg- 
ment as regards selection, but the nearest tree trunks have not 
‘been made to sufficiently stand out in relief from the background. 
Possibly the latter should have been thrown slightly out of focus, 
‘and the left-hand bottom corner we should have printed a little 
deeper; or perhaps it would have been better to expose it to the 
light without the negative, after the print was done, for a few 
seconds, covering the rest of the print, but keeping the hand 
moving so as not to make a sharp line of demarcation. As regards 
exposure and development, there does not seem to have been much 
mistake. May 24th, 3.30 p.m.; light dull; Barnet Ortho. S.R.; 
four - times 
screen; F/16; 
SIX secs. 


L. A. J.— 
Of the five 
examples 
sent, one, a 
negative, is 
here  repro- 
duced. This 
is of excellent 
Printing 
quality, and I 
should have 
no fault to 
find with it in 
that — respect 
but for the 
The producer asks if these are due to dust. 
I think not. Their exceedingly regular form points to their being 
due to bubbles, small bubbles forming on the surface of the film. 
On immersion in the developer, or if the plate is removed from 
the developer for examination and returned to it, bubbles are very 
apt to form, and the tip of the finger should be instantly passed 
lightly over the surface of the film to disperse them. As regards 
the composition of the subject, the intrusion of the branches in tlie 


circular white spots. 


By C. M. H. 


top right-hand corner is unfortunate. It would have been better 
to have shifted the point of view a little further to the right, 
and to have included more of the tree at the left-hand edge, and 
excluded the fragment of the other tree on the right. It is rarely 
pleasing or 
satisfactory to 
include a por- 
tion of a tree 
with no indi- 
cation as to 
its root or 


origin. 
C. H. S.— 
The two 


prints, of 
which greatly 
reduced repro- 
ductions are 
next given, 
are interesting 
on account of 
the simplifi- 
cation of the 
background 
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and the almost total obliteration of 
sharp incisive detail. In this 
respect, No. 1 is the better, and 
whilst the curved line of the edge of 
the water would have been a good 
one, winding into the composition as 
it does, the boy's head comes unfortu- 
nately too near the termination of 
this line. In No. 2 this is avoided, 
but a want of foresight—or, rather, 
a want of observation—has aliowed 
the principal tree to start almost 
precisely from the boy's head; this 
looks grotesque and disturbing. In 
both these cases we have instances of 
what I am constantly urging in the 
Elementary Lessons, namely, that it 
is necessary, when selecting some By Cc. H.S 
object, and whether viewing it in the 

finder or on the ground-glass, to pause and consider carefully the 
rest of the scene included, lest there be something overlooked at 
the time, which in the resulting print will be undesirable. One 
is so apt to have one’s attention entirely absorbed by the principal 
object of interest that the rest of the scene very likely passes un- 
noticed unti] the negative or print is before us. The simplification 
of background is a most desirable quality to obtain, and not 
always easy. Atmospheric conditions and careful focussing should 
both be called into service to this end. 


R. T.—I receive many very 
much worse at-home portraits 
than the accompanying, which 
has been reproduced full size. 
It is, therefore, a mere midget, 
yet it has as much quality in 
it as many a larger print. 
Notice that the light falls 
chiefly on one side of the face, 
and that the other, although in 
shade, is not Pus so. The 
producer had the advantage of 
a skylight window, which was 
above the sitter. The portrait 
was taken in May, at 4 p.m., on 
Edwards’ Iso. snapshot plate, 
F/6; exposure, 8 secs. 


L. G.—This correspondent 
sends the print here repro- 
duced, together with three con- 
siderably trimmed down prints, 


Bv R. T. 
and asks that they shall be criticised, both from a technical and a 


pictorial standpoint. As regards the technical quality of the print 
there is not much fault to find, but pictorially I find it quite 
impossible to regard it at all. It is an example of what often occurs 
when a correspondent seems to wholly miss the purport and 
meaning of the term ''pictorial.? ^ On looking at this print, I 
think it is inevitable that the first idea which occurs is one of 
curiosity as to where the place represented may be. We have 
apparently some sort of boat-house, or a lodge, built on an arch, 
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and if interest be 
excited at all, it will 
inevitably be accom. 
panied with the ques. 
tion, “ Where is it?’ 
Now, if a production 
has any pretence to 
the pictorial at all, 
the interest is in the 


By C. H. S. (No. 2). 


pleasing arrangement of 
light and shade, etc., 
and is entirely centred 
in the reproduction, and 
has no concern with the 
original—is, indeed, in- 
different as to where 
the subject had any 
real existence. In this 
particular case, the 
technical quality being 
good, there seems no 
object in trimming the 
print down and so 
reducing it. The nega- 
tive, we are told, was 
taken in April, 4 p.m., 
sunny afternoon; Im- 
perial Special Ortho. 
plate, F/11; 1-15th sec. 


I propose in future 
to leave the criti- 
cism of one of the 
prints reproduced 
blank, and to ask 
my readers to 
favour me with 

publication, prepare mv 


their 


2 criticism, and we may then see how far my readers and I 
iffer. 


opinions. I will before 


ort 


Uddingston Amateur Camera Club.—A club has recently been 
formed under the above title, with a membership of between 
forty and fifty. The office-bearers are as follows :—Honorary 
President, Mr. Peter Allan; President, Mr. Geo. B. Young; 
vice-president, Mr. Chas. E. White; hon. secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. Alex. P. Robertson, 8, Clydeford Drive, Uddings- 
ton ; committee, Messrs. J. Allan, A. Ballantyne, Wm. N. Clarke, 
M. S. McCallum, J. McCallum, and Geo. A. Robin. Rambles 
are being arranged for the summer months. 


South Suburban Photographic Society.—At the meeting held at 
headquarters on June 5, nearly thirty members assembled to 
witness an experimental demonstration by Mr. P. C. Cornford of 
the toning of platinum prints by varying the constituents and 
temperature of the oxalate developer. A number of undeveloped 
prints on black, sepia, and Japine papers, had been supplied by 
courtesy of the Platinotype Company, and some interesting re- 
sults were obtained by the various baths. Mr. Cornford showed 
a couple of ingenious novelties, interesting to amateurs. One 
was a platinum storage tin, consisting of an ordinary calcium 
carbide tube wedded to the spring lid of a patent pickle jar; 
and another a home made printmeter. This was constructed 
of progressive thicknesses of fafier minéral, with a piece of 
clean celluloid to cover it. Both the paper and the celluloid 


were laid over the P.O.P. on a rectangular piece of wood and 
held at the ends by a couple of spring clips, of the kind sold by 
any stationer. 

The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., have an excellent display 
of their numerous manufactures at Messrs. Houghton’s. On 
artistically got-up screens are shown examples of what can be 
produced on their various papers, self-toning, both collodion 
and gelatine, Simplex, P.O.P., Gravura and bromide, in matt, 
glossy and cream crayon, while the foreground of the window is 
made up of the several brands of plates and packets of paper 
as issued from the Watford factory. Both the Paget Company 
and Messrs. Houghton are to be congratulated upon the effec- 
tive way in which everything is arranged. 

The Dumfries and Maxwelltown Photographic Association will 
hold their second annual exhibition and competition in Dum- 
fries from 1oth to 12th October. Entries close 3oth September. 
The open classes this year number five, and besides awarding 
two handsome Florentine bronze plaques of beautiful design in 
each class, a large silver plaque will be given for best picture in 
show. The judges are Messrs. G. L. A. Blair, Paisley; Jas. 
Patrick, Edinburgh; and J. G. McL. Arnott, Dumfries. Pro- 
spectus and entry form may be had on application, from the 
secretary, T. Armstrong, 41, Moffat Road, Dumfries. 
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Can you tell me how an amber varnish for negatives is made? 
It is usually sold in small glass stoppered bottles, and smells 
something like chlorodine lozenges. T. B. 


Amber varnish at one time was very popular, but it is rarely 
seen nowadays. It is prepared by dissolving fused amber in 
chloroform, about 3 oz. of the former being dissolved in 20 oz. of 
the latter. It is applied without heat. 


Red Prints. 


I shall be obliged if you will provide me with a suitable formula 
for emulsion for P.O.P., one that will yield red tones. 


The following formula from Woodbury’s *'Encyclopedia of 
Photography ” is strongly recommended for the class of print you 
require, the working details being as follows : — 


Citric acid accen soirs s RE PH UE EA SR REIEPE . 100 gr 
Ammonium chloride ....................... eee IOO ,, 
Gelatine Men NES 10 4, 
NV AER A PUMP IO Oz. 


Dissolve the acid in part of the water, and exactly neutralise with 
sodium carbonate before adding it to the other ingredients, which 
should be dissolved by heat. Float the paper for one or two 
minutes and sensitise on a fifty-grain bath of silver nitrate. Fix 
without toning. 


Ink for Labelling Bottles. 


Can you suggest a waterproof ink to write labels on bottles—I 
mean the glass itself? CHEMIST. 


The following is easily made and effective. Make two solutions 
as follows :— 


A= Shellac icere anane ness ies prix eR esed 2 parts. 
Methylated spirit ................. eere I5 » 

B= Boras aena bd sixare EA HDI VOS 3 parts 
Hot water over oan EE ar HER RAE 24 » 


If a transparent coloured ink is required, some soluble aniline 
colour, such as methyl violet, must be dissolved in the borax 
solution. If an opaque ink is required, an ordinary pigment 
(such as lampblack) must be used. It will facilitate matters if the 
pigment be first mixed into a smooth stiff paste with part of the 
borax solution, the bulk of the fluid being then added. The colour- 
ing matter being well mixed with the borax solution, it must now be 
added, a little at a time, to the shellac solution, the mixtures being 
well shaken after each addition. 


Producing Stamp Negatives. 


There has been a shop opened here where they take twelve 
stamp-size photographs for 3d. Of course, they are not 
much class, but they seem to be all the rage. (1) How do 
thev get ninety-six photographs on one print—that is, eight 
different figures across in dozen lengths? (2) Is a special 
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addressed to the Editor, 


camera needed for the above; if so, what kind? (3) By 
what process are they printed to get so many out so quickly? 
A. J. P. 


(1) There are alternative methods, some of them being pro- 
duced in a special camera and others by means of a special 
repeating back which enables the operator to bring a different 
part of the plate opposite to a row of lenses for each exposure. 
(2) It is evident that you do not read our advertisement pages, or 
you would have noticed a camera of this kind for taking fifteen 
stamp negatives on a quarter-plate, the camera being fitted with 
fifteen lenses and separate chambers and everything necessary 
for the purpose, the price being 25s. We believe a somewhat 
similar camera can also be obtained, with fewer lenses, for 
about 12s. 6d. (3) Glossy bromide. 


Pyro-Soda for Travelling. 


I want a strong pyro-soda developer in two solutions, so 
that you can dilute one part with about ten or twelve parts 
of water. NAVY. 
The nearest formula we can get to what you require is the 
following, which we hope will be satisfactory :— 


A.—Pyro 


PE A A E A E OTT I OZ. 
Sodium sulphite . spss opeiescec rU ode o eR: 4 » 
Cilio Atid araen o E dun etes 120 gr. 
Distilled water up to ............sseseeees 20 OZ. 

B.—Sodium carbonate ...................... eese $ oz. 
Sodium sulphite ...................seeeeeeeeseeeee 253 
Water 10> oec compie vasto ENEE 20 


For use take one dram of each to each ounce of water. 


Toning with Platinic Chloride. 


I shall be much obliged by information on the following 

points :—(1) If platinic chloride (instead of potassium 

chloro-platinite) may be employed for toning P.O.P. prints? 

The composition of a bath suitable for this purpose? 

A. E. D. 

(1) We experimented on the following bath and published it 

in 1899, having found it give very satisfactory tones, either 
warm or cold at will, in from: four to six minutes :— 


Platinic chloride 


"— CÓ, I gr. 
M dle - ousxissotedss uad evt uA AdO d Morel ed qvam 16 oz. 
Potassium :cárbonate-« nio omes Id 2 Er. 
Formic acid $5 


e9*06*«92529796060695ce026€99e.2a8499002209080»7609009206049006€609202229 


Wash the prints for fifteen minutes and then tone. 


Gun Cotton for Flashlight. 


I require some gun-cotton for flashlight purposes. Will you 
please give me (1) the strength and proportions of the acids 
and quantity of cotton, and also (2) method of making gun- 
cotton? G. F. W. 
We should strongly advise you to buy the gun-cotton rather 
than attempt its manufacture. Considerable skill is necessary 
in making the article, and we need hardly say that it is extremely 
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risky—especially in the hands of a novice. It is impossible to 
give you full working details in so limited a space, but you will 
nnd further particulars in * Nitro-Explosives," by R. G. Sanford. 
(1) The acids must be strong, the nitric acid being at least of a 
gravity of 1.53 to 1.52, and should contain as little nitric oxide 
as possible. The sulphuric acid must have a specific gravity of 
1.84 at 15 deg. C., and contain about g7 per cent. of the mono- 
hydrate (H,SO,). The proportion of acids is generally one to 
three: in other words, 25 per cent. of nitric acid and 75 per cent. 
of sulphuric acid. (2) The cotton must be thoroughly cleaned 
and purified from grease by treatment with alkaline solutions. 
It must then be thoroughly washed and put through a carding 
machine to reduce it to a proper state for its subsequent treat- 
ment with the acids. The fibres must be thoroughly opened up 
and separated from each other. The cotton must then be per- 
fectly dried, as any trace of moisture will certainly cause the 
cotton to be consumed when placed in the acids. The dipping 
must be done in vessels cooled by a stream of cold water flowing 
round them, the cotton being pressed in as rapidly as possible 
and pulled apart while under the surface of the acid, where it 
must remain for about three minutes. It must then be removed 
and the surplus acid squeezed out until the cotton contains about 
ten times its weight of acid. It is then transferred to earthen- 
ware pots and covered up to steep. It remains in the pots for 
about forty-eight hours, being kept cool by a constant stream of 
water surrounding the vessel—between 18 and 19 deg. C. being 
the highest temperature desirable, but the cooler the vessel is 
kept the better. After forty-eight hours, the cotton should be 
thoroughly converted, and must then be freed from its excess 
acid. It must then be at once plunged into a large vessel of 
water and thoroughly washed as rapidly as possible until there 
is no trace of acid remaining. It must then be thoroughly dried. 


A Good Book. 


Please give name of a good book on photographic work, for 
one who would like to know all about the subject, including 
the optical details, and as to how the light affects the films 
when the lens throws the image on, etc. I should like to 
understand the subject thoroughly, also the chemistry of it. 
T. H. CoATEs. 


You evidently want a good theoretical book on the subject, 
and we think there is nothing better of this kind than '' The 
First Principles of Photography," by Clement J. Leaper, post 
free 5s. 6d. Another work (not so much in the style of lectures) 
is “The Dictionary of Photography," post free 8s. 6d. The 
'atter work deals thoroughly with many processes and with 
optical details and is a very useful book of reference. The 
former one goes deeply into the theory of all processes and is 
nore adapted to teaching photography in a scientific manner. 
(2 The “ Sanderson,” made by Houghtons, Ltd., 89, High 
tlolborn, W.C. 


Photographing Objects in Glass Case. 


I want to take some photographs of butterflies and moths in 
glass cases, and would be glad if you could give me a hint 
or two. I enclose two negatives of attempts which I made 
and full particulars are enclosed. P. J. DOYLE. 


If you first of all arrange the subject in its proper position on 
the plate, you will then be able to pay more careful attention 
to even lighting and avoid the reflections at present causing the 
trouble. For instance, your own shadow is distinctly reflected 
upon one of the negatives. Having once secured an even light- 
ing (which would be much more easily acquired if you could 
do away with the covering glass), you would be able to get much 
better negatives by using a colour-correctea (orthochromatic) 
plate and a pale yellow screen. Even without a yellow screen, 
an orthochromatic plate would give you a far better negative. 


Bromide in the Developer. 


Please let me know the rights and wrongs of the use of 
potass. bromide in a developer. (1) Is there really a definite 
danger of chemical fog ensuing in omitting to use bromide 
altogether? (2) Is this danger greater in the case of ultra- 
rapid plates as compared with, say, extra rapid. (3) 
Assuming that your answer to (1) is positive, how do you 
account for the fact that for months at a time I have used a 
developer of pyro without bromide at all with perfect results, 
and then on some occasions a thin veiling of the plate occurs 
which by a process of exclusion I can only attribute to the 
absence of bromide? (4) More than one authority has cate- 
gorically advised exclusion of bromide in high-speed work, 
since its inclusion takes so much off the plate's speed. Since 
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I am particularly keen on focal-plane work, I should like to 
know what justification can be urged for such a statement. 
In other words, can one include bromide, so saving risk of 
fog and yet losing nothing in effective exposure? (5) Would 
inclusion of bromide produce more marked results in some 
developing agents (say pyro) than in others (say metol)? 
(6) Assuming your answer regarding the essentiality of using 
bromide to be a positive one, please state the proportions, 
say, to pyro, in which it should be present in a developer 
(a) for high speed, (4) ordinary work. FOCAL-PLANE. 


(1) Yes, in almost all classes of developer. (2) No. (3) We 
cannot account for it, excepting for the fact that possibly the 
plates were fully exposed and so were evolving bromide which 
was absorbed by the developer. (4) A good many workers at high 
speeds omit bromide and risk a little fog ; but we must certainly 
say that we much prefer to use a small proportion of bromide 
and exert a little more care and time in development. (s) It is 
more necessary with pyro, metol, and hydroquinone than with 
other developers, notably pyrocatechin and diphenal. (6) For 
high speed, about r-10oth grain in each ounce of developer. In 
ordinary work with full exposure, about half-grain in each ounce 
of developer. Many portrait workers use pyro-soda developer 
without bromide in their studio work, but they almost invariably 
add a little for landscape and other outdoor work. 


Imperfectly Washed Plates. 
On looking up a batch of two or three year old plates, I find 
some of them have a coating of some crystallised stuff on 
the film side—probably hypo not washed away after develop- 
ment. I should very much like to save these if possible. 
Will you kindly let me know whether I can wash them again? 
J. CRAWFORD. 


The trouble with washing such plates now is the probability 
of their floating away from the glass owing to the hypo being 
crystallised between the film and its support. You might 
possibly overcome that, however, by first of all immersing the 
negatives in equal parts of methylated spirit and water for at 
least an hour, wiping the surface carefully with cotton wool 
several times during that period. The mixture can then be 
gradually diluted with more water until nothing but water re- 
mains. You had better try first of all with a useless plate. 


Ferrotype Dry Plates. 
(1) [have a half-plate triple-extension camera with Ross’ Homo- 
centric lens; could I use ferrotvpe plates with same? If so, 
please give me the address of reliable firm. (2) What would 
be the best and easiest dark-room appliance I should use on 
tour? E. J. Davies. 


(1) You could do so, but you would probably have to use 
ordinary ready-prepared ferrotype dry plates, which are not 
nearly so effective as the old wet collodion. If you adopt wet 
collodion, it will be necessary to have a special dark slide made 
to fit your camera, and you will also need to acquire a knowledge 
of the process. You can procure the dry plates from Jonathan 
Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, W. (2) You would 
probably need one of the portable tents in which you could put 
your hands and head and carry the developing apparatus. Any 
leading dealer can give you particulars and price. 


Formula for Stand Development. 
Kindly give me a formula suitable for stand development, to 
take about thirty minutes to develop. I want it to give a 
clean negative something like pyro-soda does. Please in- 
clude the necessary amount of pot. bromide, and give factor, 
if possible. H. M. 
We think it probable that the glvcin formula is most likely to 


suit you. Prepare the following stock solution :— 
WV LOD T E A O E I OZ. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ............ eere 350 gr. 
Dissolve by heat and then add 
CHI OIN. veux pnto sumi ER NOM eus india bes ateos 150 gr 


The mixture should then be heated to boling point; then add 
Potassium. carbonate «eoe a aevo R ot iiite 1] oz. 
Begin adding the potassium carbonate in small quantities, on 
account of the carbonic acid gas. When cold, this concentrated 
developer, forming a thin, pasty solution, may be kept as stock. 
For use, shake the solution, and dilute the required quantity 
twelve times for ordinary purposes. For stand development, the 
stock solution should be diluted to fifty times its bulk. You can 
accurately ascertain the actual time of development by making 

one or two practical experiments. 
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YORKSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC UNION. 


DIFFICULTY has arisen in the train arrangements for the 
Yorkshire Union’s excursion to Hull and Beverley, fixed for 
Saturday, the 22nd June. 

The officials of the railway company who are responsible for the 
excursion traffic locally, after notifving the secretary of the Union 
that a half-day excursion would be run to Hull, and this announce- 
ment duly made to the members of the Union by circular, subse- 
quently intimated that such excursion could not be carried out. 
The effect of such a communication on the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Ezra Clough, can be well imagined by those who know him person- 
ally, and as a result of his spirited action, we learn that instruc- 
tions have been given that all members of the Union and their 


friends are to have the privilege of travelling by the 12.25 and 2.3 
p.m. ordinary trains from Leeds, at the excursion fare of 2s., 
and return by the 8.40 p.m. train. 

The important part of the arrangement is that these two-shilling 
excursion tickets can ONLY be obtained from the secretary, Mr. 
Ezra Clough, 10, Farcliffe Road, Bradford; therefore, to avoid 
any further difficulty, it is important that early application be 
made to him. In the event of a member finding it impossible to 
send for his train ticket, Mr. Clough will be on the platform of 
the Leeds new station with a supply of tickets, thirty minutes 
prior to the starting of the 12.25 p.m. train. Unless these con- 
ditions are carried out, ordinary fares will be charged. 


————— 9 ———————— 
THE ABBEY OUTFIT, by the Westminster Photographic Exchange. 


E have had the opportunity of examining a sample of the 

“ Abbey" outfit, put upon the market by the Westminster 
Photographic Exchange, Ltd., of 119, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W., which consists of a handsome mahogany camera, with triple 
extension leather bellows capable of being used at 21 in. or, for wide- 
angle work, at 434 in., which is worked by double pinions, so that 
the balance for long focus and telephoto work is well secured. It 
has a spring-erecting, rising, and swinging front and reversing back, 
and wide-angle movement. It has a solid brass turntable, plumb 
indicator, spirit level, and leather handle. Both wood and brass- 
work are well finished in good style. The shutter supplied is of the 
behind-lens, roller-blind type, set off by the patent Antinous release, 
with time exposures, or instantaneous exposures from 1-1sth to 
1-9oth sec. The lens is the well-known Beck’s Rapid Symmetrical, 
working at F/8, and of g in. focal length. The focal length of half 
the combination is approximately 18 in., and the camera extension 


is of so great a length that it will permit of its being used. 

It should be noted that this outfit includes three double dark 
slides, instead of one, and that it is of good quality, with all 
the latest improvements. A tripod, threefold and with adjustable 
sliding legs, and a suitable case are provided. The price of the 
outfit is remarkably low, in fact one hardly sees how it can be 
brought lower, viz., 72s. 6d. for half-plate size; and, in order that 
there may be an opportunity for the purchaser to know what he is 
buying, the company are willing to allow it to be had on approvai 
for three days, and, if so desired, the instalment system of payment 
can be adopted. 

This is wonderful value for money. The outfit is quite good 
enough for all ordinary work, and capable of doing almost every 
kind of photography, is well made, well finished, and of fine 
appearance, and we believe that those of our readers who purchase 
this set will find that they have made a good bargain. 


—— —— — 
SCOTTISH FEDERATION EXCURSION. 


HE threatening aspect of the weather mitigated against 

the attendance at the fourth annual excursion of 
the Scottish Federation. The destination was Edzell and 
Glenesk, and arrangements were very completely made by a com- 
mittee of the Brechin Society, with Mr. J. W. Ross as excursion 
secretary. The excursionists were met at Edzell by the com- 
mittee, who acted as guides, and while one section architecturally 
inclined visited Edzell Castle, where one enthusiast was seen 
securing Salon pictures with the aid of magnesium ribbon, 
another explored the beauties of the Gannochy and its rock-bound 
gorge. Dinner was served in the Panmure Arms Hotel, under 
the presidency of Mr. W. Shaw Adamson, hon. president of the 
Brechin society, and here the acquaintance was made of Mr. 


Fraprie, one of the editors of the American Amateur Photographer, 
who took part in the excursion. In the afternoon the party 
coached to the camp of the Brechin society at Glenesk, a section 
making a halt en route at the ** Rocks of Solitude," and amongst 
the gnarled birches the varied methods of the picture-makers were 
seen, while the snapshot man was intent on the recording of 
* incidents." Rain fell when about a mile from Edzell, but 
with that exception the weather kept up well, while atmospheric 
effects were not a-wanting. Tea in the Panmure Arms brought 
a happy day to a close, the threatening deluge having delaved 
its coming until the day was practicallv over. Glasgow, Mother- 
well, Aberdeen, and other places were represented. The Brechin 
poet and illustrator was in evidence, and helped the hilarity. 


——— —444—————— 


The members of the Scarborough Photographic Society had their 
annual excursion on Wednesday, June s, Bolton Abbey being the 
place visited. The weather was most depressing for the greater 
part of the day, but the little band of enthusiasts were well 
rewarded when the sun came out in the afternoon, subjects for 
the camera simply abounding on all sides, and many of these 
being much improved by the atmosphere resulting from the pre- 
vious heavy rain. This society, which numbers amongst its 
members many well-known workers, hope to hold an exhibition 
during the forthcoming Scarborough season. 


Ask your dealer for a packet of Houghton's free postcards, with 
special Ticka designs, and go in for the latest thing in competitions ; 
or Houghton's, Ltd., will send them direct. We shall have more to 
say about the Ticka in a week or so. 


The Rajar camera offered monthly by Messrs. Rajar, Limited, 
of Mobberley, Cheshire, for the best print on Rajar P.O.P., has 
been awarded to Mr. C. F. Emeny, 8, Gainsborough Street, Sud- 
bury, his print having been judged the best received during May. 
The paper on which the print was made was purchased from Mr. 
James Brown, Chemist, Sudbury. 


Terms of Subscription for “The Amateur Photographer," 
sent post froe on date of publication. 


United Kingdom 


Postal Union } Six months, 7s. 6d. Twelve months, 15s. 


Cheques to be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
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NOTES AND 


OME months ago we referred to an illustrated 
catalogue issued some fifty years ago by 
Messrs. George Knight and Sons, a firm not 
now in existence, but half a century ago a 
leading house for photographic supplies : this 
catalogue being of exceptional interest 
owing to the detailed descriptions and illustrations. A 
nephew of one of the Knights, just returned from San 
Francisco, has lent a copy of this historic catalogue 
to Mr. W. B. Green, of the Swan Hotel, Petworth, 
Sussex, and this gentleman favours us with a photo- 
grapn of the front page, on which is a woodcut showing 
the premises which Messrs. Knight occupied, compris- 
ing six shop windows en suite, and showing a photo- 
graphic glass house on the top of the building. In the 
old days the glass house was an essential, as the pur- 
chaser of a lens generally expected to see it tried, and 
the novice who purchased a set of apparatus usually 
had a course of lessons with it. Ordinarily the lessons 
and trials were in connection with portraiture. Mr. 
Green, who sends us this interesting photograph of the 
first page of Knight’s catalogue, is himself an enthu- 
siastic photographer, and those who put up at the Swan 
Hotel, Petworth, are well provided for in the matter of 
dark-room accommodation. 
o6 eG & 

A new ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” edited and illustrated by Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Snowden Ward, is promised for the 
autumn by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
Ltd., Mr. Blackmore’s own publishers. The volume 
wil contain the whole of the West-country classic, 
with another less known '' Doone’’ story from Mer. 
Blackmore's pen, as well as a lengthy introduction 
and copious notes. The added matter will include the 
legends of the Doones and other characters, an enquiry 
into their actual existence, notes on Mr. Blackmore's 
personal knowledge of the districts described, and some 
interesting unpublished evidence as to the real originals 
of the Doone Vallev. The editors ask that anyone who 
can throw original light upon the historv or early tradi- 
tions of the Doones, Ridds, etc., will communicate with 
them at Hadlow, Kent. 


Tuesday, June 25, 1907. 
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COMMENTS. 


In photography, as in most branches of technics, 
there appears to be a marked tendency towards an 
increase as regards the number of patents, and the 
total number of British patent applications entered last 
year amounts to some a thousand; but the '' run," 
if one may use the term, 


has been on motor omnibus 
fittings, and more especially on brakes and devices to 
prevent skidding. On the whole, the new patent regu- 
lations appear to be working smoothly, and we may 
remind our readers that the new Patent Bill now before 
Parliament scarcely affects ordinary patent procedure, 
its aim being to prevent British patents being used 
to foster foreign industry, and to make it easy to secure 
the withdrawal of a patent when the product is not 
manufactured in Great Britain. 


© e 9 


To the average photographer who must needs snatch 
an hour for his beloved pursuit just when he can, the life 
of Mr. Coburn, of whose work one heard so much a few 
months ago, must be the object of much envy. Without 
a care or responsibility in the world, with no one 
dependent on his labour, not even himself, he travels 
almost wherever his inclination guides him, and pur- 
chases new apparatus just as the fancy takes him. He 
left London in the early spring and went to New York 
and Boston just to hold several exhibitions, and show 
his fellow-countrymen what he had been doing in 
Europe and receive their abundant applause, and now 
he is on his way back to London, which, in a letter 
just to hand, he says he almost regards as a home, but 
it is characteristic of him that he should have a home 
in two continents, and this would not content him could 
he discover a third. 

e 8 Gg 


Of Mr. Coburn's exhibition at the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, U.S.A., a leading journal of that city says that 
the w ork testifies to the remarkable artistic development 
of a once despised medium of pictorial expression, and 
shows how, in the hands of an artist, the camera may be 
made to give expression to individuality of sentiment 
and style. No one has carried photography quite so far 
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in this direction as Mr. Coburn. To us it seems that it 
has been carried about as far as it can be made to go, 
but Mr. Coburn is of opinion that its real artistic possi- 
bilities have only just begun to be suggested. Of 
the portraits, most of which have been shown on this 
side the Atlantic, the same journal says that whilst 
being remarkable likenesses they are, moreover, psycho- 


logical studies of the men, and revelations of individual 
character. 


@ 8 eg 


By about the time Mr. Coburn starts from America 
Mr. Alfred Stieglitz will have arrived on this side the 
“ herring pond," Mr. Steichen being already in Paris, 
whilst there is every prospect of others of their com- 
patriots being amongst us shortly. It will be interesting 
to see how this rallying of leading Americans in the 


photographic world will influence the exhibitions of the 
near future. 


© e mG 


It is quite natural for the manufacturer of a camera 
to wish to cite a long list of capabilities or movements, 
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and also wish to keep down the weight, but it must go 
without saying that a high degree of complexity com- 
bined with lightness involves a delicacy of structure 
which is popularly called ‘‘ flimsiness,’’ or a lack of 
power to withstand such moderately rough usage as 
cameras used by the tourist should be able to withstand. 
Hence it is just now that there is an outcry against 
flimsy cameras. The pronouncedly flimsy and com- 
plex camera fails generally in the matter of rigidity 
even when new and in its best condition, but after 
having been in use a few months the joints and working 
parts are ordinarily so worn that nothing approaching 
to steadiness is possible: hence such cameras, when 
secondhand, are often worse than useless. The practi- 
cal lesson is that when extreme portability or lightness 
is desired, the construction should be as devoid of com- 
plexity as possible, although, in the case of the heavier 
apparatus used by workers who aim at thoroughness, 
numerous adjustments are almost essential. — Flimsi- 
ness is a result of crowding numerous movements and 
complications in a minimum of space, and at the same 
time secking after extreme lightness. 


————«** 


TONE VALUES IN MONOCHROME. 
A Demonstration of Orthochromatic Plates and Light Filters. 


(Specially regorted for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 


T is quite twenty years since the first orthochromatit plate was 
put on the market, and most workers now have *' settled 
convictions " regarding it. But in the case of an expanding and 
developing science like photography, it is continually necessary 
to take stock of one's knowledge and possibly modify one's 
opinions. Hence the usefulness of the practical demonstration 
which Mr. J. McIntosh, the untiring secretary of the Royal 
Photographic Society, gave before that body the other evening. 
Mr. McIntosh defended orthochromatic plates from the criti- 
cisms which have been lately levelled against them. He says 
that most of these criticisms have a modicum of truth in them, 
but when repeated over and over again and applied to all sorts 
of circumstances the truth or half-truth becomes a falsity. 
Orthochromatic plates, it is said, destroy atmosphere; but the 
fact is, according to Mr. McIntosh, that an orthochromatic plate 
will not destroy atmosphere any more than any other plate. If 
there was mist in a landscape—though on this point he was 
subsequently contradicted— no plate, ordinary or orthochromatic, 
no combination of plate and filter, would give detail through the 
mist which was not visible to the eye. On the other hand, he 
claimed that when the results of orthochromatic photography 
are contrasted with those of ordinary photography, in the former 
cases the planes of the pictures are better separated, there is 
no lack of atmosphere if a proper screen has been employed, and 
the far distance, while not revealing the unseen, shows what is 
visible the more clearly. 

Other critics said that it was not correct colours that were 
wanted so much as tone values, by which was meant that things 
of different degrees of light and shade in the object should be 
reproduced with the same relative tones in the picture. In an 
ordinary plate, with medium blue and yellow tints in the original, 
the yellow would be rendered dark and the blue light. This 
would be obviously a reversal of tone values, and could not be 
rpghted unless an orthochromatic plate and screen were used. 
In a word, colour vaiues must be right before tone values are 
right. 

Mr. McIntosh was able to show the solar spectrum taken on 
some of our British orthochromatic plates, together with the 
spectra of a few dyes with which he has been working, notably 
the new “filter yellow K,” to which attention has lately been 
called. Naphthol green, he noted, did not have the usual effect 
of greens in the matter of cutting off the orange and red. The re- 
sults of the spectrum test were checked by means of the “ colour 
patch" method of Sir William Abney. A chart was made, con- 
sisting of squares representing the various colours—violet, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and red—of an equal visual luminosity. 
That is to say, each colour appeared to the observer as dark as 
the others, and the whole chart was photographed with various 
plates and the results noted. The best results were obtained on 
a “ panchromatic” plate, but the Ilford Ordinary, without any 


screen, gave a surprisingly good result, specially remarkable for 
the justice that it did to the reds. 

Before coming to the making of the filters, Mr. McIntosh 
pointed out that there was such a thing as over-correctness—that 
a scientific truth might be a pictorial falsity. Colour luminosi- 
ties could be photographed, but it was not possible to dis- 
criminate in a photograph between colour contrasts. A scene 
might be imagined in which there was great contrast in colour 
but an even luminosity, so that in a technically correct mono- 
chrome photograph everything would be represented in the same 
shade and there would be no contrast at all. But even in such 
a case he held that the proper thing to do was first to find out 
what combination of plate and filter gave a scientifically correct 
rendering, and then to change it until it was satisfactory from 
the pictorial point of view. 

Mr. McIntosh’s method of making his filters recommends itself 
Ko the amateur worker on account of its simplicity. He takes 
a thin sheet of gelatine, of a quarter-plate size, and rocks it in 
a solution of the dye until it has lost its "spring." The dved 
gelatine is then placed on a little piece of thick celluloid, and this 
in its turn is spread on a piece of cardboard, which absorbs the 
water very quickly, the whole thing drving taut and clean, and 
afterwards lending itself to easy stripping. It is then cemented 
by Canada balsam between two pieces of plate glass. 

He recommended three strengths for ‘filter yellow K.” A 
solution of 1 in 250 gave a very good strength for copying; of 
I in Soo for general landscape work; and of 1 in 1,000 for hand 
camera work with some of the more rapid brands of ortho- 
chromatic plates. With the “ panchromatic” plate the “ filter 
yellow K" of the deepest tint is unsatisfactory ; naphthol green 
and naphthol vellow give no advantage; but a combination of 
methyl blue and “filter yellow K ” gives a correct result. This 
plate, however, is the only one in which the blue in any way 
assists the result. 

In the course of an interesting discussion, it was pointed out 
that there was a sharp line of division between the scientific 
result and the pictorial result. When we are testing more or 
less pure colours we are dealing with a state of things which 
in nature does not exist. Pure primary colour is not to be found 
outside the laboratory ; in the fields we have only broken colour. 
Therefore the use of the colour chart is not so great as might 
be imagined. Mr. W. Thomas said that he had obtained from 
a well-known artist a form of colour chart which was of more 
service to him than any scientific device. The artist had given 
him on paper some strips of such colours as are usually found 
in natural subjects, and alongside them their equivalents in 
monochrome. The whole tenor of the discussion was that the 
representation of colour in monochrome by photography must 
necessarily be a convention, in the same way as an engraver 
employs a convention of his own. 
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HEN I announced on the bill or poster of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER for June 11, 
that ** The Editor proposed an excursion,” 
etc., I did not for a moment suppose that 
the public would take me so literally, but one news- 
paper correspondent actually applied for a press invita- 
tion so that he could attend and report proceedings! 
whilst one gentleman, I understand, demanded his 
money back from a bookstall because he apparently 
expected to find in the paper some announcement of a 
cheap trip to Margate or some other popular resort. 
What I intended and what I said (p. 507) was that 
**I proposed to take my readers in imagination for 
several country rambles with our cameras,” etc., and 
last week we made a start and wandered by the reed- 
grown banks of a neglected river, and I endeavoured to 
show how wind was not necessarily a drawback to the 
pictorial worker, and, indeed, the effect of wind in the 
willow trees and rushes I endeavoured to show pre- 
sented a very pretty problem or exercise ; for it is 
possible by adjusting the exposure to get just sufficient 
evidence of movement to suggest the swaying and toss- 
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ing of the leaves in the wind without any unpleasant 
blurring, whilst if a very short exposure were made so 
as to get everything critically sharp there would be no 
suggestion of the wind. | 

Still, you may feel the inconvenience of the wind so 
much that you cannot bring yourself to continue work, 
in which case a little waiting may bring about the 
remedy, as it so often happens that as the sun goes 
down and the day draws to a close, the wind that has 
been boisterous all day dies away. 

Here is a reproduction of another view on my 
suburban river close to the subject reproduced last 
week. It was the last exposure made before returning 
home; the sun was already set, and only the reflection 
of his glory filled the irregular rift in the sky, seen to- 
wards the left of the picture, but it is ample to illuminate 
the scene, and because the light is low those portions 
of the banks of the river which, because they are more 
or less vertical, the light cannot reach, make a very 
pleasing passage of dark—a zigzag irregular mass of 
dark between the light, flat surface of the marsh beyond, 
and tne gleam of water close at hand. 
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Wait until Evening. 


Should you be out for a day's photographic excursion, 
and the scenes or the light seem somehow uninviting, do 
not give up but wait until evening. In nearly every 
case the finest effects reveal themselves after one's 
companions have packed up their cameras for the 
journey home. Of course, there are sunlight effects 
which are worth most careful study, and which should 
be tried for; the glitter and flash of sunlight on up- 
turned leaves, the shimmer of warm air, and the 
transparency of deep shadows are each in their way 
beautiful and interesting, but as the light becomes 
lower in the heavens the massing of light and shade 
becomes broader, and in the midst of the most ordinary 
surroundings, and composed of the most commonplace 
objects, many a beautiful effect and pictorial arrange- 
ment may be secured, when in the noonday light there 
was nothing to make one pause. Only if there chances 
to be an arrangement of lines which produces a har- 
mony or rhythm is the flat open marsh likely to appeal to 
us at noon ; as, for instance, in one of my illustrations 
this week, where amongst the remnants of last year's 
rushes the new young blades are just beginning to 
appear, there are suggested lines with dark and light 
converging to a point near the right-hand margin of the 
print, and sweeping in easy curves towards the base 
of the composition. But that the reproduction does 
scant justice to the original I might point to the fact 
that although the material is of the simplest yet the 
rendering of the relative tones of foreground and 
distance, and the sense of openness and breadth are not 
without their charm, even though there are not the 
vigour and contrast of the evening subject. 

These two prints I intended producing lzst week as 
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part of the first excursion, and this week the day I had 
allotted for a second outing proved impossible. As I 
nave pointed out, I have no objection to photographing 
in the wind, but a steady downpour of rain seems to put 
the matter out of question, and that is what happened 
on the only day I could spare last week for an excursion. 
But the photographer need never be idle, and I remem- 
bered I had four plates exposed but not developed with 
which I might be getting along. 


Water-Developed Plates. 


When Messrs. Wellington and Ward first announced 
their Watalu plates I am afraid I rather pooh-poohed 
the idea, because it seemed to me that if you have to 
pour on water and rock the dish you might as well 
pour on developer; besides, you would then know exactlv 
now much and what strength you were using; still, I 
had promised to seriously test the quality of these 
Watalu plates, so on this rainy day I prepared to carry 
out my promise. I exposed four on an obliging model 
in a well-lighted sitting-room in my home, and pro- 
ceeded to develop these in the dark-room, and so instead 
of a delightful tramp across the country we must con- 
tent ourselves with a little practice in developing. The 
text-books tell the beginner to be sure and provide nis 
dark-room with plenty of shelves, but in view of these 
water-developing plates it seems as though all the 
shelves, and nearly all the bottles and things can be 
done away with, thus giving a little more room within 
which to swing the proverbial cat. A water tap and a 
jar of hypo seem all that are needed, the dodge being 
that the Watalu plates are coated on the back with a 
preparation which contains all the ingredients of a 
recognised developer, the coating being so prepared 
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that it dissolves almost instantly it is placed in water, 
and thus a developer is formed with fixed quantities of 
ingredients without the trouble of weighing and 
measuring, and the strength can be modified accord- 
ing to the quantity of water you pour on. 


Emergencies. 

The fact that the proportions of the ingrcdients of thc 
developer are not subject to the mistakes made by one 
not accustomed to measure out grains and minims, is a 
point about these Watalu plates which I do not think 
has been made enough of ; moreover, emergencies may 
arise, especially when away from home, when it may 
be exceedingly useful to just slip one plate in the 
dressing-room basin at night, and pouring a little water 
ascertain in a few minutes if we are giving the right 
exposure. My first Watalu plate proved to be a little 
under-exposed ; it was a whole-plate (8} by 64), so to 
start with I used the prescribed four ounces of water, 
but finding it under-exposed I added about six ounces 
of water, and covering the dish left it to develop slowly, 
giving it an occasional rocking. 

The second plate also received four ounces of water, 
and I find that after a few seconds it is a good thing 
to raise the plate, for if it rests on a verv flat-bottomed 
dish some of the developer preparation on the back has 
not a great opportunity of dissolving, and hence we 
mav be using an under-strength developer. This image 
came up evenly and softlv, and in a few minutes I had 
secured a negative of a quality which might delight the 
heart of a man. A rinse of water, and some ten 
minutes in an acid fixing bath complete the negative. 


Economy in Development. 

Now, however, it occurred to me that this water in 
the dish from which the developed plate had been re- 
moved, had become converted into developer, and I 
wondered if its powers were exhausted. Remembering 
that I had a whole-plate Edwards' iso. plate exposed, 
the subject of which was not important, I placed this 'n 
the four ounces of water which had become converted 
into developer, and I was grateful to find that almost at 
once development commenced, and proceeding regularly 
in a few minutes the negative was ready for fixing. 

Put away for development on some convenient occa- 
sion were four plates, 5 by 4, so I placed these, two at 
a time, side by side, in the same developer, and sure 
enough up they came most satisfactorily. It seemed 
as though I might have gone on developing plates tn 
the same fluid, but I had no other plates ready exposed. 
I had half a packet of Velox on a shelf, 5 bv 4 size; 
I therefore turned up the gas and printed the six pieces 
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of paper behind the first negative which I could place 
my hand on, and all these I developed most success- 
fully in the same solution in which I had already pro- 
duced two whole-plates and four small negatives; thus 
I had developed two plates 84 by 64, four plates 5 by 4, 
and six Velox prints with only four ounces of plain 
water, and the developer did not seem in the least ex- 
hausted ! Happy thought: why not persuade all vour 
friends to use Watalu plates, and get them to save the 
water the plates are developed in, which you will subse- 
quently collect, and, bottling it off, sell it as a newly 
discovered all-round developer, guaranteed equally good 
for plates and bromide papers! But, joking aside, 
there does secm an economy here, does there not, 
even though the price of quarter- -plate size is eighteen- 
pence, and half-plate three shillings and sixpence? 


Other Qualities. 


At present I have nothing to say about the anti-hala- 
tion and isochromatic qualities of these Watalu plates. 
The mixture with whicn the developer is incorporated 
is of such a nature that it should, and probably does, 
answer the purpose of an ordinary backing. You can 
procure ordinary, speedy, or speedy isochromatic 
plates, Watalu’d according to taste, and the last- 

named should, if used with a screen, succeed in correct- 
ing colour values, but these are matters I have had no 
opportunity of actually testing as yet. I was quite 
sufficiently entertained to find that with one Watalu 
plate and half a tumbler of water I could, so it seemed, 
develop almost any quantity of other makers' plates, 
and all kinds of gaslight or ordinary bromide paper. 
Moreover the self-made developer does not stain. I 
daresay you have noticed how lavish some plate-makers 
are with their emulsion, plastering quite a lot of it on 
the wrong side of the plate, necessitating a lot of clean- 
ing and polishing of the glass afterwards. Well, of 
course, as the backs of these self-developing plates are 
coated with this special preparation, as soon as this 
dissolves off, as it does in a few seconds, the back i's 
-perfectly élean with never spot or blemish. 

Fixing. 

Personally, as I believe I have often told my readers, 
I much prefer an acid fixing bath, and so I always 
add a little metabisulphite of potassium to the fixing 
bath; this keeps it clean, and prevents staining of both 
film and one's fingers. A quarter of an hour is thie 
shortest time I should leave the plate in the fixing bath, 
and then it is removed for washing. 

A. Hors Ley HINTON. 
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Lizars’ Illustrated Catalogue.—The 1907 Lizars’ illustrated 
catalogue is a very useful volume of some 200 pages, revised and 
thoroughly brought up to date in every way for the present 
season. There have been many improvements in the models of 
the ‘‘ Challenge " camera, while the ** Fulvue " reflex camera is 
a new introduction, sold at the very moderate price of £4 4S., 
while fulfilling the requirements of the reflex type of camera 
A new enlarging easel is described, as well as the lantern slide 
reducing camera, a well-made article at a moderate price, which 
sells in large quantities. The book has chapters for the help 
of the amateur photographer, which have proved of much value 
to many in the past. The illustrated catalogue can be had gratis 
from J. Lizars, rot, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, on receipt of 
id. stamp. 


Gamage's Camera and Lantern List.—An illustrated price list 
of cameras and accessories, lanterns and optical goods has been 
issued by (;amage and Co., of Holborn, London. It is a full and 
attractive catalogue of over 70 pages of matter, interesting to the 
amateur, and containing description and price of everything that 


he can possibly require in the course of his work. The recent 
exhibition held at Gamage's, in which their own goods played 
so large a part, would convince those who saw it of the thorough- 
ness with which the firm have taken up and extended their photo- 
graphic branch and the advisability of giving the firm a trial 
when goods of any description are required by the photographer. 
The price list can be had on application to Gamage and Co., 
High Holborn, London. 


A. E. Staley’s List of Photographic Lenses, Cameras, Etc.— 
From A. E. Staley and Co., of 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
London, E.C., we have received a catalogue of their lenses, 
cameras, shutters, end general photographic goods. It consists 
of over 100 pages of closely printed matter, with numerous illus- 
trations of the goods, and full price list. The descriptions and 
prices of the new Euryplan and Planastigmat lenses are fully 
given, and the booklet will be found of great use and convenience 
to the photographic worker. It can be obtained gratis on send- 
ing 2d. to pay postage. Some fine whole-page illustrations show 
what can be done with the different lenses described within. 
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DISLIKE the term “tyro.” It calls up a mental 

picture of a Norfolk boy, who had learnt to spin 

for jack, and cast a black gnat for dace, buying a 

shilling book on trout fishing, and finding himself 
styled a '' tyro,” and talked to and treated as a cross 
between a fool and a baby. 

I can remember this same boy going to a public 
school. He was a moderately well-mannered, intelli- 
gent boy, but he was ignorant of public school etiquette, 
and did not see things from a schoolboy’s point of view. 
The other boys did not call him a ‘‘ tyro,” and patronise 
him; they just knocked the nonsense out of him until 
he learnt to see things properly; they treated him as a 
worm, until, like the crushed worm, he could ‘‘ turn and 
rend " them. 

You, my dear beginner, are like that schoolboy. Un- 
less you happen to have been to a proper preparatory 
school of art, you have not learnt to see things from a 
pictorialist's point of view. You may be clever in many 
ways, but until you have had the nonsense and conceit 
knocked out of you, and learnt to respect your position 
as a public schoolboy in a lower form, you will never 
learn to see Nature with an artist's eyes. 

What colour is the young meadow grass? What! 
You tell me it's green? Do you think that colour ‘s 
an objective quality like form? Don’t you even 
know that colour is subjective, and depends on 
circumstances? Don't you know that the sun shining 
on that meadow makes it yellow, and the passing cloud 
throws a neutral patch upon it? Don’t you know that 
yonder rolling grass ridge in the distance is blue? 

I should like to plant you down in the New England 
Art Club exhibition, and hear what you would say. If 
you had read the criticisms beforehand, you might try 
to talk cleverly about the power and certainty of Sar- 
gent's brush work, but if you were honest you would 
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own that most of the pictures were incomprehensible to 
you. Of course, they would be unintelligible to you, for 
this is an insider's exhibition—artists speaking to artists 
in the language of the paint brush, and analysing and 
describing Nature as artists see it. 

But you, my dear beginner, see Nature from an out- 
sider's point of view; that is to say, you do not really 
see it at all. You have examined grass and foliage, 
and found them green, therefore when you look at a 
landscape you do not realise that the sun has painted 
the meadow yellow, and the atmosphere has tinted the 
far woods blue. If you, on your return home, tried 10 
recall these things, you might remember that the 
meadows were sunny, and the distance somewhat misty, 
but you could not recall the actual colours they appeared. 

Only this spring, two quite intelligent persons have 
asked me whether some gorse bushes were dead, and 
whether a patch of heather had been burnt, and I have 
had to show the signs of life in the gorse, and, plucking 
a spray of heather, point out the tiny buds beneath the 
brown leaves and withered blossoms of last year. These 
persons had seen gorse and heather from their child- 
hood, but they had never realised that both look dark 
and dingy when the birch trees begin to put forth dainty 
leaves. 

Ordinary amateur photographers are a very conceited 
lot. Because their lenses can draw perfectly they seem 
to imagine they are artists with the seeing eye, and 
with the knowledge and authority of critics. If I have 
bullied a little of the nonsense out of you, my beginner, 
and taught you that you must start from the beginning, 
and learn to see; although you may be offended now, 
you will bless me some day. 

You have to learn how shadows look, and how winter 
shadows differ from summer shadows, and how the 
nature of the ground on which they fall, and other cir- 
cumstances, make them lighter or darker. You have 
to learn how dark a tint sky-blue really is, and how 
even clear atmosphere alters the tone of objects as 
they recede; you have to learn many things. You 
have to start from the beginning, and learn to see with 
your eyes. 


—— — —— 


South Suburban Photographic Society.— The first ‘ Pilgrims’ 
Way " outing of this society took place on June 8, and was led 
by Mr. H. Snowden Ward. The attendance was rather dis- 
appointing ; though the society now numbers over 140 members, 
only 22 enthusiasts, including visitors, assembled at Wrotham, 
the centre selected. At Wrotham the party fell upon the old 
church and took it from every possible point of view, external 
r internal, Mr. Snowden Ward pointing out its peculiarities, 
the most interesting of which was perhaps the unique proces- 
sional arch broken through the tower to enable processions to 
make the circuit of the building. After tea at the “ Bull," a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Ward tor the trouble 
he had taken in the matter. It was practically arranged that 
he will give the whole day to the S.S.P.S. “ Pilgrims " who go 
to Maidstone on July 27; as several made but a poor 
bag in the short time at disposal at Wrotham, it was deter- 
mined to make the trip to Maidstone in the morning, leaving the 
laggards to follow them down in the afternoon. 


Criterion Competition.—Readers are reminded that the com- 
petition instituted by the Birmingham Photographic Co., for 
prints on *' Estona" paper, closes on June 3o. 

New Illustrated Guide for the Holidays.—The annual guide to 
the holiday resorts of England, Scotland, and North of Ireland, 
published by the Midland Railway under the title '* Country and 
Seaside Holidays," again reaches us. It contains a comprehen- 
sive list of apartments, revised to date, and affording full in- 
formation for intending visitors. The book deals very fully with 
the Isle of Man and the north coast of Ireland, as the Midland 
Co. carry their passengers to these places direct by their own 
trains and on their own steamers, without having to depend on 
other companies' arrangements, and are consequently able to do 
full justice in every way to their passengers. The book is fully 
illustrated and nicely and attractively got up. A postcard to 
any Midland district superintendent, station master, or agent 
will ensure a free copy. 
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M. DEMACHY'S NEW MEDIUM. 
The Oil Pigment Process Discussed at the Royal Photographic Society. 


(Specially reported for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.) 


HE President of the Royal Photographic Society protested, 

not without reason, against an adjective applied to the 
society by M. Demachy the other night. The distinguished 
French artist and photographer had been misinformed, Mr. 
Mummery thought, when he described the society as “ con- 
servative." "The description was hardly deserved by a body 
which extended hospitality to the gum-bichromate process at a 
time when it was still fighting its way to a recognition of its 
claims to be both pictorial and photographic. And if further 
proof were needed of the sustained catholicity of the society, it 
would be found in the fact that it has now opened its doors to 
oll pigment printing. 

M. Demachy's paper, which was read at the opening of his 
"one man" exhibition of oil prints, was disappointingly brief. 
It covered only five or six pages of manuscript, and in order to 
broaden the basis for discussion the secretary read a recent 
article in one of the American photographic journals, in which 
M. Demachy went more thoroughly into his methods and mani- 
pulations. 

" A useful tool, but a sharp-edged one," was his description 
of the oil process when commending it to the attention of London 
photographers. He warned amateur workers against taking 
too great advantage of the inviting facility with which the picture 
appears. The superiority of the oil process was due to the 
handling alone, not to any mysterious inherent quality which 
would give a picture independently of artistic perception and 
ability in the worker. The lines were those of the lens image, 
but the values were those of the photographer himself. The 
responsiveness of the medium was all the more reason for a due 
sense of responsibility in the worker. 

M. Demachy paid a tribute to the ingenuity of Mr. G. E. H. 
Rawlins, and said that since the introduction of his process, the 
first lengthy account of which appeared in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER two and a half years ago, some new qualities of tone 
and texture and fresh facilities of interpretation had been brought 
forward. The Illingworth double transfer papers had allowed a 
very wide scope for effects, and, moreover, the use of several 
lithographic and engraving inks had made it possible to introduce 
different methods of treatment into one and the same picture. 

He strongly denied the assertion that it was easy to get one 
9r two or any number of facsimiles from one negative bv 
the oil process, unless by facsimile was meant an accurate copy 
of lines without reference to values. The oil image was built 
up by hundreds of local touches, and at each one of these 
numberless impacts the brush lost part of its pigment. This 
loss did not take place proportionally merely to the strength of 
the impact, but was governed also by the drv or moist condition 
of the portions of the surface treated. "Therefore the making of 
a facsimile would involve the charging of the brush with exactlv 
the same amount of ink throughout, as well as a strict obser- 
vance of the same cycle of complicated motions. It was even 
more difhcult to duplicate an oil print than to duplicate gum 
bichromate. 

M. Demachy added that the collection of prints, representing 
a year's hard work, had already been shown in Paris, and a 
number of well-known Parisian artists had given their opinion 
of the possibilities of the process. Many of them estimated its 
Pictorial value very highly, and said that they found in certain of 
his prints a suggestion of sunlight that up to the present photo- 
graphy had not been able to give them. M. Demachy con- 
cluded by saying that he believed the oil process to prove that 
there was no reason, except the personal one in the photographer 
himself, why photographs should continue to offend the eye with 
false relationships of reflected lights. i 

A vigorous discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
Some members had put the process to careful practical experi- 
ment, others had dabbled in it. Of the former class was Dr. A. 


R. F. Evershed, who made some interesting points. He said 
that both the pigment and the paper supplied in this country 
through Messrs. Griffin and Sons were prepared for Mr. Rawlins 
according to his formula, and were meant to be worked together. 
It was no good to take Mr. Rawlins's pigment and someone else's 
paper. He emphasised a point touched upon by Demachy in his 
words to American workers. ‘The burden of it was that the less 
one worked on the print the better. Operations should cease 
as soon as a result appears, and if the result is unsatisfactory, no 
amount of working will make it satisfactory ; the pigment must 
be taken off and the process started again. The suppleness of 
a result is always lost in trying to touch it up. Dr. Evershed 
declared against the use of tepid water, which tends to destroy 
the fine half-tones, and advised the employment of linen as a 
support for the print during the pigmenting operation instead of 
blotting paper, which always produced fluff. He also called atten- 
tion to the influence of the temperature of the external air upon 
the persistency of the pigment; the warmer the air, the softer the 
pigment, and therefore, unless due care is exercised, the flatter 
the result. 

During the discussion the questions were raised as to whether 
“ control" does not involve the ability to print in duplicate 
over and over again; whether the tone values in nature are or 
are not reproduced on the photographic plate without other inter- 
vention; and whether the oil process 1s or is not an advance 
upon gum bichromate. On the last-named point one speaker 
said that although gum bichromate gave very beautiful produc- 
tions, they lacked conviction because from first to last the pro- 
cess was a negative one. The paper was covered with a load 
of stuff which had to be got rid of. It was a process of sub- 
traction, not of addition. But in oil they had a process which 
not only gave complete control, but was a straightforward, up- 
building, positive process from start to finish. 

An attack on the oil process, with regard to its claim to be 
considered photographic— M. Demachy, by the way, makes no 
such claim—was led by Mr. F. C. Tilney, who referred to the 
gratuitous and arbitrary manner in which M. Demachy had 
darkened certain parts of his prints and lightened others. In 
No. 35 of the exhibition, “A Study of Modelling," the direct 
bromide print shows a dark face surrounded by light hair. The 
oil print, on the other hand, shows a light face surrounded by 
dark hair. Upon what principle, asked Mr. Tilney, had M. 
Demachy made such a change? None, save his personal feeling. 
This at once put his essays outside photographic laws. They 
were artistic and pleasing, but they were not photographs. 
Over against this extreme view, the Rev. F. C. Lambert pointed 
out that control in photography was simply a question of less 
or more. Photography was a matter of personal control from the 
moment of judging the exposure to that of selecting a place to 
hang the picture on the wall. 

The luminosityof the shadows in Demachy's works, and the de- 
lightful lights and shadesin thehalf-tones, came in for much appre- 
ciation, and the president added a special word of praise for the 
strength and solidity of his work, and its comparative freedom 
from those quaint little eccentricities which fascinate so many 
prominent photographers. The exhibition will certainly stimu- 
late interest in the fuller paper on the subject which M. Demachy 
has promised to write for THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER at an 


early date. 


(In our pages this week will be found reproductions of two of 
M. Demachv's oil prints, from the exhibition of his work now 
occupving the walls of the Royal Photographic Society. Next 
week we shall have a note on “ Control in Printing," showing results 
in oil and another process, and in the week following—July 9—we 
shall have further reproductions, together with an article by M. 
Robert Demachy himself.—Ep. A. P.] 


AN OIL PROCESS CLUB. To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Sig,—The more one goes to exhibitions the more one realises 
that the oil process is becoming every day more widely used 
among pictorial photographers. : 

To those of us who cannot attend the demonstrations given by 
Messrs. Grifin the process presents many difficulties, not per- 
haps in the actual obtaining of results, but of controlling them. 

To surmount these difficulties I write to suggest the formation 


of an “ Oil Postal Photographic Club,” to be run on the lines of 

the usual postal club, the object being to insert in the folio 

only oil prints. From experience, a subscription of 2s. 6d. 

would, I think, be ample to start the club. I should be verv 

pleased to hear from intending members. Apologising for 

trespassing on your space, I am, etc., LESLIE SCHON. 
The House, London and County Bank, Bedford. 
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FROM our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 


S the Photographic Society of Ireland and its earnest work 
for the advancement of photographic science and art has 


become so well and 
favourably known as a 
factor in the photo- 
graphic life of the 
United Kingdom, it will 
doubtless prove interest- 
ing to our readers to 
learn a little of the per- 
sonnel and work of a 
few of its more pro- 
minent workers. The 
society has had at all 
periods of its long career 
the advantage of the pre- 
sence, both on its council 
and amongst the general 
body of its members, of 
men of high attainments 
in science and art, and 
to its annual exhibitions, 
held often, unfor- 
tunately, in the face of 
financial loss, is due 
the fostering of a love 
for artistic and ad- 
vanced methods which 
has brought many of its 
members into  photo- 
graphic prominence. The 
exhibition of the society, which was recently held, it is pleasant 
to record, has been better, not only artistically, but also has 
been a greater success financially, than any of its predecessors. 
The new council and officers, as already detailed, have just been 
elected, and it is hoped that under their régime the society has 
a bright future before it. Mr. Percy Considine, one of the new 
hon. secretaries, is of too retiring a disposition to allow of his 
portrait being reproduced in our columns, but he is a good photo- 
grapher and is a medal winner in the society's exhibition. With 
characteristic bluntness Mr. Considine will tell you that the 
technical portion never gives him any difficulty, but that he 
cannot get the pictorial result that is required. He has recently 
started the Rawlins oil process, and finds no difficulty in getting 
as good a straight print as a P.O.P. or bromide from the same 
negative. Mr. Considine maintains that of all processes that 
have been in vogue for the last ten years, this 1s the one of all 
others that holds out the largest measure of hope of success to 
the earnest worker. Mr. Considine is a good business man, and 
extremely popular, and there is little doubt but that the affairs 
of the society will, in his care, be well looked after. 


Mr. Davip HagoLD LEONARD, Mr. Considine's colleague, is a 
native of Bristol, who migrated to Dublin some eight years ago. 
He did a little photography at long intervals during his earlier 
vears—landscape and portraiture. In 1904 he adopted animal 
photography as a special study, and began by obtaining the 
yearly medal given by the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland 
for the best four pictures taken in the Gardens at Phoenix Park 
during the year. Since then he has been successful in securing 


D. H. LEONARD, 
Joint Hon. Sec., P.S.I. 


a very creditable collection of animal studies, including 
a few unique pictures, chiefly by making friends with 
the animals before operating with the camera. When 


it is taken into consideration that the majority of his successes 
have been time exposures—varying from 1-5th to 3 seconds—some 
idea may be conceived of the patience and perseverance he must 
have exercised in his work. 
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Mrs. MAHONY has acquired some considerable fame as an 
artistic producer of genre pictures, in which direction and also in 
effects of light her sympathies principally lie, and a chance of 
photography on a foggy day gives her intense pleasure. Mrs. 
Mahony has, during the past four years, secured seven awards 
and medals in the P.S.I. She secured first award in architecture 
at the 1904 exhibition, and in 1905 also took the silver medal 
and the ‘‘ Werner" medal for a picture entitled ** The Launch,” 
which was afterwards hung at the London Salon, at which exhi- 
bition Mrs. Mahony has also for the past two years had pictures 
well hung. In addition to securing silver and bronze medals 
for portraits, genre, and landscape, Mrs. Mahony has won many 
prizes in various public competitions, and in '" The Graphic” 
competition her picture was published with the following com- 
ment : —'* With regard to what is generally termed instantaneous 
photography, the best by far is Mrs. Mahony's ‘ Just Let Loose 
from School." It may be mentioned that four of Mrs. Mahony's 
pictures are now being exhibited at the photographic section 
of the Irish International Exhibition. 


Mr. CHas. W. PEARSON began photography and joined the 
P.S.I. in 1900, and first exhibited in the society's exhibition in 
the following year, when he gained two bronze medals in the 
figure class. Mr. Pearson attributes this early success to the 
direct influence of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, its editor. and 
its literature. Since that time he has exhibited at most of the 
society's shows with varying success, and this year received the 
“ Werner " medal, which is awarded by the judge for the most 
artistic picture in the members’ classes. At one time Mr. Pear- 
son confined his efforts to plein air subjects, making the figure 
a principal motive, but of late his aim has been rather in the 
direction of interior work, striving to master the subtle effects in 
a concentrated lighting of the model. He is a devotee of the 
gum-bichromate process, and works by the rules laid down by 
Demachy for the single-coating system. Some of his pictures 
have been exhibited in the R.P.S. Mr. Pearson is an earnest 
admirer of the painter's art, and holds with those who are 
convinced that ' suggestion" in a picture, rather than ‘‘em- 
phasis," 1s the quality to be desired. In a lecture given before 
the P.S.I. on the landscape painter Turner, he sought to show 
that the works of that great master confirmed this belief. 

Mr. HAROLD JACOB, although still a young man, has been using 
a camera off and on for the past ten years, but did not take much 
interest in the artistic side of photography until rigor, when he 
was stimulated to efforts in that direction by an award in the 
Junior Photographer. Since then he has gained awards in several 
of the photographic journals, including a first prize in the 
Photographic News, a first prize in Focus, and a bronze plaque 
in the PAotogram. He has also gained awards for photographs 
in two or three non-technical publications, and has won two 
prizes in the .S/udio competitions. With regard to exhibitions 
Mr. Jacob has only exhibited once outside Dublin, when a few 
years back he had one of his pictures hung at the R.P.S. 
At the exhibitions of the Photographic Society of Ireland he 
has been awarded one bronze and three silver medals, including 
the much-coveted “ Werner" special award at last year's exhr- 
bition. The majority of Mr. Jacob's pictures are enlargements 
from quarter-plate negatives, the enlargement being in some cases 
from quite a small portion of the original negative. He has 
experimented from time to time with almost every printing pro- 
cess, but he has generally come back to bromide, a process which 
he finds wonderfully adaptable and capable of very great possi- 
bilities, especially in conjunction with the new ''Ozobrome ” 
process. He has not specialised in any particular subject or line 
of work, but prefers to tackle whatever subject presents itself — 
and to endeavour subsequently to employ whatever printing pro- 
cess may appear most appropriate. 


——— M -*———— 


Plymouth Photographic Society.—The initial outing of the 
summer session, when the members and their friends gathered 
at Chaddlewood, Plvmpton, proved to be a most enjovable func- 
tion, the weather being bright though breezy. The gardens were 
exquisitely beautiful, and Mr. G. Soltau-Symons, the host, made 
everybody free of the house and grounds, and also expressed his 


intention of presenting a trophy for the best photograph taken 
during the visit. As Mr. Soltau-Symons had been a worker 
from the wet-plate days, he greatly appreciated the visit of the 
society, which at his invitation partook of tea. Hearty thanks 
were tendered him for his hospitality. A good many plates were 
exposed. 
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T is now a good many 
months since Messrs. 
Houghton first placed theit 

me “Ticka” camera upon 

e UM" M the market, and readers of THE 
| AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER may 
possibly be surprised that we have not until to-dav 
taken editorial notice of it. As a matter of fact, 
our first idea, on receiving a specimen of the “ Ticka,” 
was to give it a perfunctory trial, write a para- 
graph upon it, and dismiss it from our minds—and 
pages—without delay, as a mere toy ranking no 
higher in the scheme of serious photography than some 
dozens of other ‘‘ pocket ” instruments which reach us 
annually, and which are quite frankly intended to ap- 
peal to a public entirely different from those who—we 
flatter ourselves—read Tue A. P. But on examining 
the “ Ticka’’ more closely we found ourselves imper- 
ceptibly altering in our attitude towards it. We began 
to have a feeling that there was something more in this 
little piece of apparatus than we had at first surmised, 
and to see that it contained the germ of an idea, in hand 
camera construction, which might lead, to use a collo- 
quialism, to ‘‘ big things." 

Hence it is that we have delayed our review of the 
** Ticka,” because we wished to give it a really fair test 
before writing about it; and as it happens that our time 
has been extra fully occupied of late, the said test has 
been rather a more long-drawn-out one than we had 
hoped. 

Well, admitted that the '' Ticka’’ is, in a sense, a 
toy, it is, at all events, one of the most delightful and 
entertaining toys we could imagine. To many it will 
never be anything more than a toy—but a toy whose 
powers of amusing last for years, instead of only for 
days. To others, we are inclined to think, the 
*Ticka"' will reveal possibilities in photography 
unsuspected before. A camera which is actually only 
a shade bigger—when loaded for twenty-five exposures 
- &han the ‘‘ turnip ” Waterbury watches of boyhood's 
days, and which can consequently be concealed in the 
hand even while it is doing its work, is obviously a 
power to be reckoned with. Granted that the wee lens 
does not work at a very large aperture, and that snaps 
are therefore only practicable in a good light, is not this 
the case also with many an instrument five times as 
costly and ten times as big? After all, the ‘* Ticka "' 
costs less than half a sovereign. One cannot have a 
Ross or Dallmeyer or Cooke for a price like that—alas 
that it should be so! At some future date, perhaps, 
Messrs. Houghton will put a higher-priced " Ticka ”’ 
on sale, supplied with an F/6 lens. There will be a 
rush for it when they do—a rush of ‘ old hands "' too, 
more than of mere novices. 

Even as it is, one gets astonishing results with the 
« Ticka.” The focal length of the lens is an inch and 
a half, which means that its depth of focus is enormous. 
Holding a “Ticka” in your hand, with arm out- 
stretched, and pointing the lens (which is in the stem of 
the '* watch ’’) straight towards your own face, you get 
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THE “TICKA” 
WATCH-POCKET CAMERA. 
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an excellent portrait of yourself, 
dead sharp. And behold, the dis- 
tant background behind your 
head is dead sharp too! There 
is something uncanny in the uni- ; 
versal sharpness of “Ticka” inr 

negatives, however far or near their subject was 
at the moment of exposure. When we examined 
our first strip of film, and saw picture after pic- 
ture microscopically sharp, all along its tape-like 
length, we admit we were, perhaps illogically, sur- 
prised. The pictures are small, of course. Each 
is approximately the size of a postage stamp. But 
what matter if they are sharp? They can be enlarged. 
It is no more trouble to enlarge from a '' Ticka ’’ nega- 
tive than from a quarter-plate one. 

In point of fact, it is rather less trouble—if you use 
the so-called ‘* printing-box ’’ (which is really a fixed- 
focus enlarger) sold in conjunction with the '' Ticka "' 
outfit. You put your strip of film between two slips of 
glass at one end of the box, arranging it so that one of 
the negatives comes just over a little oblong aperture. 
In the other end of the box you place a sheet of bromide 
paper. You now take the box to a window, and, point- 
ing it at the sky, you pull out a rod which actuates an 
internal shutter, exposing for twenty or thirty seconds. 
Three minutes later you have an excellent bromide 
print, 31 by 21 inches in size. There is no reason why 
vou should not make a bigger print still (as one of our 
illustrations, a ‘‘ Ticka ” picture enlarged to whole- 
plate, shows); but in that case you must use an ordinary 
enlarger instead of the printing box. 

But what first attracted our attention to the possibili- 


Fig, 1 ts @ 
facsimile repro- 
duction of a 
“ Ticka”? print 
same sise as the 
original. Fig. 2 
is a reproduc- 
tion of the same 
enlarged to 3} 
by 2}; and 
on the next 
page will be 
found a faithful 
reproduction of 
an cnlargenment 
about whole- 
plate size. 


Fig. 2. 
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Facsimile reproduction of an Enlargement from a “Ticka” Negative. 
(Sec article on previous page.) 
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ties lying latent in the '' Ticka ’’ was 
not its smallness and exquisite work- 
manship so much as the method of 
loading it with films. At last we 
have the perfect roll-film system ! 
The tiny little packets of film—each 
sufficient, at one loading, for twenty- 
five exposures—are not bobbin- 
Shaped, but a flat oval, which means 
that each contains not one spindle, 
but two. In the oval packet are 
two little holes. These two holes 
fit on to two corresponding spindles 
in the camera. You simply open 
the camera, drop the packet of 
films into it in such a way that the 
two spindles enter the two holes, and 
then shut the camera again. 
Whereupon you can start work 
at once. There is no cutting of any 
paper guard, as in the old roll-film 
cameras ; no fiddling about fitting 
the spool into its place, no thread- 
ing of the paper through slots, no 
chance of doing so askew. The 
'* Ticka'' does all the work of un- 
winding the spool for you. When 
you have made your twenty-five ex- 
posures, it wraps them in paper, 
and you can withdraw them in day- 
light in the usual way. The whole 
business of loading and unloading 
is reduced to an almost comical sim- 
plicity. We believe that the 
‘* Ticka” system of ''spooling ” 
(if a word may be coined) is the 
system of the future; and we see no 
reason why it should not success- 
fully be applied to larger and more 
ambitious cameras. 

The exposures are recorded and 
counted by an automatic arrange- 
ment attached to the winding kev. 
The shutter is a '' time" as well 
as an instantaneous one; and we 
found, in practice, that time ex- 
posures were readily given by plac- 
ing the ball of the finger over the 
lens, and using it as a cap. Asa 
matter of fact, however, we ob- 
ser ved that our time exposures were, 
as a rule, somewhat over-exposed ; 
and from this we judge that the 
film emulsion is an extremely rapid onc. Develop- 
ment is, owing to the smallness of the film, very 
easy. The strip of film is first soaked for a moment or 
two in a deep dish of water. After this it may either 
be developed in the usual way by passing it to and fro 
through a dish of developer, or else ‘‘ stand ’’ developed 
by being sunk in a tumbler or jug of weak developer, 
and occasionally stirred about with a glass rod. We 
tried the latter method with weak rodinal, and got nega- 
tives of capital printing quality. Fixing and washing 
are as usual. The book of instructions which accom- 
panies the '* Ticka "' is very lucidly worded ; the clear- 
ness of the instructions is most commendable. We wish 
that all makers were as conscientious in this matter as 
Messrs. Houghton. 
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By A. J. THISTLETON. 


CAMERAS, LTD., COMPETITION. 


HE firm, Cameras, Ltd., of 84, Cross Street, Manchester, 

is holding monthly competitions in which a camera or other 
apparatus to the value of three guineas is offered as a prize. 
The editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 1S acting as judge, 
and we herewith reproduce the winning picture in April com- 
petition. It is a well-known subject, and one of Mr. A. G. 
Thistleton's best. The average of most of the prints sent in for 
this competition were of high merit, and as especially good 
and deserving honourable mention one should name “ Mersey 
Dock Offices,” by George M. Morris; “ An April Evening," by 
John W. Carr; “ Seascape,” by Rev. R. Walker Berry; Mr. 
Bernard Meldrum's ‘‘ Plum Blossom," and Mr. T. Bletcher’s 
© Autumn." The brief particulars furnished by Mr. Thistleton 
with reference to his prize-winning print are: ‘ Half-plate stand 
camera, Barnet ortho. plate, exposure about fifty seconds; 
print Paget self-toning paper." 
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WILD FLOWERS AND SUNSET. 


THE above illustration and that on the opposite page are reproduced from two of the prints in M. 
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By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


Demachy’s 


interesting exhibition of prints by the oil pigment process, now being held at the Royal Photographic Society, a report 


upon which we published last week, 


and a further note appears this week. 


We have other reproductio: ns of M. 


Demachy's charming work ready, but before publishing we are awaiting the receipt of M. Demachy's article, which he 
has been so good as to promise us, and which we shall regard ourselves fortunate in being allowed to publish. 


A LITTLE STUDY IN CHROMATICS. x. 


E have frequently read in this and other journals of the 

need for using chromatic plates and a screen when photo- 
graphing flowers and trees. Possibly there may be some who 
think that these are the only subjects requiring a colour-sensitive 
plate. As a matter of fact, it will be found that for practically 
every subject the chromatic plate and screen will give a better 
result so far as tone values go, than a plate which is non- 
orthochromatic used without a screen. 

Having recently to photograph some new school buildings, I 

thought it would be interesting and profitable to try a little 
experiment. I exposed three plates on the building, the first 
an Imperial Sovereign, unorthochromatic; the second an 
Imperial Orthochrome, without a screen; and the third an 
Imperial Orthochrome, with a Kodak five-times screen. The 
results I embody in this article. On carefully examining the 
negatives and prints I am persuaded that the third gives to me 
a far truer rendering of the building as I saw it than either of 
the other two. 

Let us look for a moment at the objects to be photographed. 
The building itself is a new one, and is made of Yorkshire stone, 
bright yellow when the sun shines upon it as it was doing when 
these negatives were taken. The sky was a bright blue without 
any clouds. The paved road was a light grey. The railings 
round the school were freshly painted a bright red. The roof 
ot the building was composed of mauve slates. Now if we com- 


H. MUDIE DRAPER. 


pare the three prints which illustrate this article we shall see 
where the chromatic plate and screen score. Most of us, I 
suppose, in the ordinary course of things would have been con- 
tent with exposing an ordinary plate on such a prosaic thing as 

a school building, but yet when it is no more trouble, why not 
ee our tone values right in all our photographs? It certainly 
is no more trouble, and no more expensive. The plates cost 
the same, and the screen costs one shilling, and with care will 
last for ever. 

In order to eliminate as far as possible any variations in these 
prints, I took care to make each exposure with a Watkins 
meter, and developed each negative by the factorial method, 
fresh developer being used for each. Let us look at the results, 
bearing in mind that we shall not be able to see the differences 
quite so plainly when reproduced as they appear on the original 
prints. We take then the first: Here I used an Imperial 
Sovereign plate, and I find on examining the print that the 
building is much darker than in the original. In reality it ap- 
peared much brighter than did the sky. I further notice that 
there is hardly any difference in tone to be seen between the 
dark mauve slates and the walls of the building. There was a 
great difference in reality. I notice further that there is very 
little difference in the print between the light grey paved road 
and the black dust road on the left. I further note that there 
is scarcely any difference in the lights and shades of the build- 
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By ROBERT DEMACHY. 


oil prints, an exhibition of which is now being held at the Royal Photographic Society. 


SEASCAPE. 


A reproduction of one of M. Demachy's 
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ty using a chromatic plate without a 
screen. 

But if we turn to print No. 3, we note 
the difference at once. The sky is nicely 
graduated though there are no clouds. 
Note the difference in the values of the 
sky and of the piece of white paper on the 
pavement on the left. Had there been 
some white clouds we should have seen 
them distinctly against the sky. The 
building is lighter than in No. 1, but not 
so uniformly light as in No. 2. The 
difference between the dark slates and the 
lighter walls is clearly defined. The 
roadway assumes its proper tone, and 
we can distinctly see where the light 
grey stones end, and the black dust 
begins. Notice also how well the lights 
and shadows are defined, even the lighter 
stone around the window comes out 
clearly. There is a sparkle and a 


No. 1. 


ing, and also that the sky is without any 
gradation at all. The whole appears also 
to be very flat. 

Now we turn to No. 2, taken on an 
Imperial Orthochrome plate, but without 
a screen. Here the building is too 
uniformly light, the roadway much too 
dark. There is scarcely any difference 
again between slates and walls. Again 
we have a flat appearance which is hardly 
consonant with a brightly shining sun. 
The lights and shadows are scarcely as 
good as in the first print. Clearly show- 
ing that not much, if anything, is gained 


No. 2. A 


: TM j 
vigour about the third which are quite 
absent from the others. Not that I set 
great store by mere “ sparkle,” but a 
print of this nature ought to show clearly 
that it was taken in bright sunshine, 
and neither No. 1 nor No. 2 does that. 

I think I may say that this little 
experiment—one that any reader may 
undertake for himself—proves conclusively | 
that if one wishes to get correct tone- 
values, even on such an ordinary subject 
as this, a chromatic plate and screen m 
be used. I have carefully made. 
prints with the object in view of m 
producing the differences in the negatives 
as faithfully as possible. E 
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The “ Rajar” Booklet, with numerous — 
illustrations, describes the various ‘ 
" Rajar" productions, which, judging by 
the pages entitled “ What Others Say, 
are most highly appreciated by those who 
use them. A postcard to Rajar, Ltd., 
Mobberley, Cheshire, will secure a copy 
gratis and post free. 
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A yeriey of practical illurtraled = | 
CHAPTER III. UTE hace the amateur, =I] 

THE WEEKLY may prefitably apply hiv phelegraphy. A 
JOURNALS. BY JOHN EVERARD. 


F the one hundred illus- 
trated newspape rs, 
journals, and magazines 


mentioned in Chapter I. as 
being illustrated mainly by the 


produc tions of the camera, just í i 
one half are weekly publica- | 
tions. The photographs repro- 


duced in this class of journal are of a very heterogeneous 
nature ; indeed, so widely do they differ in subject, thus 
enlarging the area of work, that the press photographer 
will ind the weekly journals the backbone, as it were, 
of his business. 

The requirements of the weekly journals are some- 
what different in character to those of the daily press. 


(1) The “ Popular" Photograph: THE Amcric 
BoaT, t THE DISCOVERY ” (the second from front). 


In the latter instance the press-photographer 
is bound down entirely to produce the 
" newsy " photograph, the keynote of his 
work being ''immediate interest." But 
the editors of weekly journals, though eager 
to reproduce a certain number of pictures 
of immediate interest, rely for the greater 
bulk of their photographic illustrations on 
pictures of subjects of '' passing ’’ interest, 
in which the interest will be as keen a 
week or a fortnight hence as to-day. This, 
then, opens up a very wide field of possibili- 
ties to the press-photographer: he is un- 
trammelled by the shackles of ‘‘ immediate 
interest,” he can go about his work carefully 
and more methodically, his whole existence 
need not be one perpetual '' rush," and he 
need not expose himself—as the news photo- 
grapher must at times do—to the inclem- 
encies of the weather, or the righteous 
indignation of persons who have been 
'" snapped ’’ against their will. Providing 
he infuses into his work the ''tella-tale `’ 
element, he will find little difficulty in dispos- 
ing of his photographs to the editors of 
weekly journals. 

But let us consider more closely the ques- 
tion of the various classes of weekly journals, 
and the kind of photographs preferred by 
their respective editors. If we dissect the 
number of weekly journals mentioned above, 
we shall find them split up as follows :— 

Popular journals, such as the Sketch, II- 
lustrated LondonNews, the Graphic, etc., 22. 

Society journals, such as the Gentle- 
(2) BUFFALO BILL. woman, Madame, Woman's Field, etc., 8. 
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Journals devoted to Country Life, sports, etc., such as 
Country Life, the County Gentleman, Gardening World, 
etc., 7. 

" Class " journals, such as Motoring, and photo- 
graphic journals, 7. 

Sporting journals, such 
as the Illustrated Sport- 
ing and Dramatic, Sport- 
ing Sketches, etc., 3. 

Military and Naval 
journals, 3. 

Do not lose sight of 
the fact that I am now 
referring to the weekly 
illustrated journals, and 
that the above is only a 
rough estimate — there 
may be a few more or 
less, nevertheless the 
proportions are fairly 
accurate. It will be seen 
at once that the '' popu- 
lar °’ journals offer the 
largest scope, because 
the contents are of a very 
varied nature. A little of 
everything will be found 
in the ‘‘ Popular," but a 
lot of one thing will be 


found in the Society, 
Country, Sporting, and 
‘“ Class °’ journals. — lf 


vou wish to specialise, 
then you have the choice 
of the latter; but vour 
output will be limited. 
Unlimited scope is what 
you want, and this mav 
be found in the '' popu- 
lar '" journals. Looking 
at the question from an 
editorial standpoint, I ap- 
pend a list of statements 
made by various editors 
as to their needs: 

Popular journals: 
'"* Photographs of events 
and people of present and passing interest”; ‘‘ photo- 
graphs of current events "; '' photographs on topical 
subjects ’’; '' photographs of interesting subjects."' 

Society journals : '' Photos of well-known people and 
places of interest "; ‘‘ portraits dealing with art, 
fashions, society, and the drama ''; ‘‘ drama and society 
photos. ' 

Journals devoted to country life: ‘‘ Photos of garden 
subjects ’’; '' photos of birds, poultry-keeping, etc.’’; 
** photograms of matters connected with horticulture, 
agriculture, etc.’’; ‘‘ in the season—shooting, hunting, 
and such-like photos. '' 

'* Class" journals: '' Photos of motor-cars, races, 
routes, etc., or of anything interesting to motorists ''; 
‘‘ photos of use in the illustration of photographic 
processes ''; ‘‘ photos of both art and technical sides of 
photography.” 

Sporting journals: '' Photographs of all sports— 
cricket, football, racing (horse and foot)—in the season, 
of course." 

Military and naval journals: ‘‘ Photos of military 
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leaders °’; ‘‘ strictly military matters °; '' photos such 
as are of interest to naval and military men.” 

The above notes may appear, at first sight, to be mere 
superficialities, platitudes, but the reader will soon find 
that itis impossible to get 
too much advice as to the 
sending out of photo- 
graphs to the most 
suitable journals. His 
pictures will often be 
returned, but the reason 
why they have been re- 
turned will never be ex- 
plained by the editor. 

There is one class of 
photograph, however, 
that wil at times be 
found in every class of 
illustrated weekly journal 
— the  ''interview "' 
photograph. No sooner 
does a man or woman at- 
tain notoriety than thev 
are ‘‘ interviewed ’’; and 
by the exercise of tact and 
courtesy the free-lance 
photographer may often 
obtain permission to 
photograph the celebrity, 
his (or her) house, pets, 
hobbies, etc. The essen- 
tial thing, of course, is to 
be first on the scene. The 
interviewer, i.e. the 
press - photographer, 
should write a polite note 
to the person explaining 
the purpose for which the 
photographs are in- 
tended. The copy of 
'* Who's Who ” will now 
prove useful, the ad- 
dresses of every person 
of note will be found 
therein. It is not within 
my province to give in- 
structions as to the jour- 
“interviewing,” but only as to 
the ways and means of securing photographs; 
though any notes the photographer could make 
would prove of value—Z, s. d. Illustrated inter- 
views may be a complete success without any notes 
whatsoever. A few months ago I found in a well- 
known journal an illustrated interview with a well- 
known play-writer; the illustrations, nine in number, 
were so full of interest, of the ‘‘ tell-a-tale " element, 
that notes were unnecessary. As an illustrated interview 
it was a triumph. 

The first thing for the press-photograhpher to do is to 
secure the portrait of the celebrity; and this should also 
give some intimation as to the nature of the person's 
work—the raison d'étre of his notoriety. If, for in- 
stance, the person is of literary fame, the picture may 
be taken in the study in which the famous works are 
composed. Should the person be the owner of famous 
race-horses, take him amidst paddock surroundings; if 
an artist, the studio will furnish a suitable environment; 
but be particular in securing the latter, it will greatly 
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enhance the value of the photograph. Portraiture under 
such circumstances is by no means easy, for the sur- 
roundings are frequently against the production of good 
likenesses. In indoor portraiture, the photographer 
should not aim at securing a vast amount of detail, as 
well as the celebrity ; all that is really necessary 's 
a characteristic portrait 
and one or two acces- 
sories, or a suitable en- 
vironment. A single 
lens, or the simple com- 
bination of an anastig- 
mat, will be found most 
suitable. Aim at getting 
the utmost sharpness in 
the features of your sit- 
ter, but everything else 
may be just out of focus, 
artistically suggested 
rather than reproduced 
with striking con- 
spicuousness. Don't 
place your sitter in such 
a position that the light 
falls direct on to the front of the face, giving it a white- 
washed appearance; but regulate the curtains oc 
blinds of the windows in such a way as to pro- 
duce a soft lighting. A white table-cloth will serve 
as a reflector. Use special-rapid plates and a large 
stop. With stop F/8 and plates of H. and D. speed 
200, the average exposure will be from three to seven 
seconds. Should it be necessary to photograph the per- 
son by flash-light, suspend a sheet of white tissue paper, 
tracing paper, or tracing linen, between the lamp and 
the sitter. 

The conditions are somewhat easier in outdoor por- 
traiture. The one important rule is, avoid photograph- 
ing the person in direct sunlight. The latter produces 
harsh shadows on the face, making the features almost 
unrecognisable. Regarding background, it is almost 
impossible to suggest one before another; but avoid a 
patchy background, such as is obtained from a brick 
wall or a dense mass of leafy trees. The portrait ob- 
tained, the next procedure is to procure the ''cele- 
brity's " environment—his house, pets, hobbies, etc. 
(or pictures if he is an artist, or has a fondness for works 
of art). 


Outside the studio, interior work is one of the most . 


difficult phases of photography. Frequently, when 
photographing old houses the press-photographer will 
find the rooms ill-lighted and the detail in the corners 
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of the apartment very difficult to focus on the ground- 
glass screen. When the outlines of the furniture can- 
not be discerned, an excellent plan is to focus the flame 
of a lighted candle placed alternately at different points 
in the room (I have found the latter plan especially useful 
when photographing oid oak-panelled rooms; my last 
experience of this kind was in a very old inhabited castle 
in Surrey, and in some of the rooms the light was so 
poor that the exposure lasted four hours). An exposure 
meter—unless the worker happens to be so expert that 
correct exposure has become a matter of instinct—is an 
extremely useful instrument; exposures in interior work 
vary from minutes to hours. Back the plates with a 
mixture of glycerine 4 oz., methylated spirit, 3 oz., and 
sufficient lampblack to make the mixture into a stiff 
paste. Slip three flat penny pieces of indiarubber, or 
a cork cut into three, into the pocket before starting 
out—for the floors of the rooms may be of polished oak, 
or the terraces of courtyard of stone, offering but little 
or no secure resting-place for the points of the tripod. 

Should you wish to secure photographs of pictures 
(paintings or engravings, etc.), have them placed out- 
side in the shade—the 
light will be more even out 
of dcors than inside the 
room. Silver and plate 
(cups, etc.) often exhibit 
objectionable reflections; 
these may be avoided by 
placing pieces of ice in- 
side the receptacles just 
before making the ex- 
posure. The ice on com- 
ing into contact with the 
metal clouds the polished 
surface—then is the 
time to make the ex- 
posure. 

Pets, such as horses, 
dogs, cats, etc., areas a 
rule the bane of the press-photographer's existence, 
nevertheless they have to be photographed. A silent 
shutter is of great value; the click of a roller-blind 
shutter frequently causes the animal to start. The 
worker should also be careful not to flick the focussing 
cloth about too freely, for such a proceeding 
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frequently scares the animal and makes it restive. 

The reader must not imagine, from the above notes, 
that the last word has been said on the *' illustrated 
interview ’’; in my next chapter I intend discussing the 
subject again, but with reference to the monthly 
magazines. 

Regarding the necessity for carefully studying tae 
contents of the publication before submitting photo- 
graphs to the editor, the instructions given in Chapter 
II. should be even more diligently observed in the case 
of the weekly journals. You must study the ‘‘ tone ’’ of 
the journal. The excellent advice given to journalists 
and press-photographers by the editor of a well-known 
weekly paper may be taken to heart by all those who 
wish to get their pictures reproduced—‘ intending con- 
tributors should read conscientiously for at least three 
or four weeks,” i.e., before submitting notes or photos; 
the advice may be taken as applying to every journal. 


(To be continued.) 


SOUTH LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


EFORE the members of 

W. F. Slater, F.R.P.S., representing Messrs. Kodak, gave 

his lecture and demonstration on * Development." Mr. Slater 
being an old and valued officer of the society, a large audience 
had gathered. The lecturer dealt first with ocular and factorial 
development, and indicated the points on which they were apt to 
fail. He then proceeded to show that by the new method of 
time development, which is distinct from factorial, the best re- 
sult possible under the circumstances of exposure was obtained. 
It was not possible to get out of a plate that which was not 
already there latent, nor did the addition of bromide to a de- 
veloper for over-exposures improve matters, for that salt only 
destroyed the gradations. An under-exposed plate, if developed 
as a correctly-exposed one, will give as much detail and give as 
good a result as was possible. He therefore claimed that a 
standard developer, at a standard temperature and developing 
dor a predetermined length of time according to the density of 
negative required, was the only proper method. Over-exposures 
which would be very dense could be treated with Farmer's re- 
ducer, which, reducing the half-tones more than the high lights, 
would then give an excellent printing negative. A plate having 
received a certain exposure, no amount of ‘tinkering " with the 


the above society recently Mr. 


developer would make any improvement in the final result. The 
amount of detail is determined by the exposure and nothing else. 
]t is a mistake to suppose that any particular developer has 
more power in getting detail out of a plate than another, if 
properly used. 

The lecturer then proceeded to develop a spool of film in the 
Kodak tank, the operation being simplicity itself. The film was 
placed in the tank containing pyro-soda developer at a tempera- 
ture of 65 deg. Fahr., and developed for twenty minutes, the 
only attention needed being an occasional turn up of the tank. 
At the end of the allotted time the film was taken out and fixed 
and then passed round for inspection, the result being technically 
all that could be desired. The new ' Velvet” papers of the 
Kodak Company were also shown, some ‘“ Dekko " prints being 
made while the film was developing. 

At the conclusion an animated discussion took place as to 
the merits of time development for subjects having extreme con- 
trasts, also for pictorial work; but Mr. Slater maintained his 
opinion that by the method just demonstrated all that was in 
the negative could be brought out, and in the best possible 
manner. A hearty vote of thanks was afterwards accorded Mr. 
Slater. 


THIRD ANNUAL COMBINED OUTING. 


N Saturday, June 8, the villagers near Claygate Station 

(Surrey) were astonished to see dozens upon dozens of 
cameras, each being borne by a hot and dusty human being. At 
first they were under the impression that the War Office, having 
been awakened from its somnolent attitude, were about to make 
a survey. But they were wrong! It was merely the third 
annual combined outing of metropolitan photographic societies 
arriving at Abrook mmon to make (according to the 
programme) "studies of gipsies, birches, and woodland 
streams." Abrook Common is certainly a most beautiful part 
of the country, and Mr. Gideon Clark and Mr. Jameson, the hon. 
general and outing secretaries of the South London Photographic 
Society, who this year conducted the outing, could not have 
brought the party, which numbered close upon 1:00, to a more 
suitable place. The great difficulty in a large outing is to find 
a situation where each can work independently. 

A great fault with society outings in general, and large ones 
in particular, is the barefaced manner in which one view point 
having been selected, several members immediately level up 
their cameras at the same place and photograph. 

An extremely ludicrous incident noticed was where a gipsy, 
standing by the horse attached to his caravan, obviously posed 
(and for effect too), was being portrayed by a round score of 
V am each vieing, one with the other, to get a front row 
stand. 


At 5.45 tea was taken at the Bear Hotel, Esher, and after a 
substantial meal a conversazione and concert was held. Mr. F. 
J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., who made an ideal chairman, explained 
that, by an error, the outing was described as for affiliated 
societies only. The numbers fell rather short of last year, but 
this was not because of any waning interest and enthusiasm in 
the movement—indeed, it was a more representative gathering 
than had been held before—but because of the necessarily early 
time of leaving Waterloo, viz., 2.15 p.m., which handicapped a 
number of city members. 

Mr. Calder Marshall, Mr. C. H. Oakden, Chief Consul of the 
Affiliation, and Dr. A. R. F. Evershed, Chairman of the 
Executive, having spoken, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Messrs. Gideon Clark and Jameson for arranging this most 
enjoyable day, to which Mr. Clark responded. 

In the concert which followed, the humorous recitation by Mr. 
E. G. Rucks, and the beautiful rendering of two songs by Miss 
Turner, a remarkably clear soprano, should especially receive 
mention. The party broke up just before 9 p.m. 

The societies participating were the Willesden Polytechnic 
Photographic Society, South Essex, Boro' Polytechnic, G.E.R. 
Mechanics, N. London, N. Middlesex, South Suburban, 
Wimbledon, and Staines. Next year’s outing will be conducted 
by the North London Society. 


— 


Benetfink’s Catalogue.—We have received from Messrs. 
Benetfink, of 107, Cheapside, London, E.C., a copy of their 
extensive catalogue (of over 100 pages) of photographic 
apparatus, lanterns, and general photographic accessories. This 
house of business, opposite Bow Church, is evidently prepared 
to supply anything and everything photographic, as their list 


of goods shows, and our readers will do well to call in at Cheap- 
side if they are passing, and pay a visit to the department. A 
copy of the catalogue can be procured from the local dealer, and 
failing that, a postcard to the firm at the above address will 
secure a copy. It is very fully illustrated, deals with every 
branch of the subject, and should be a useful book of reference. 
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N the '' Beginners’ Lesson,’’ No. 134, June 4, I repro- 
duced a print sent by a correspondent, and I invited 
my readers to give me their opinion with respect to 

its pictorial qualities, and out of the 
huge batch of letters which as a 
consequence have reached me, I 
publish the following. I have 
thought it necessary to again repro- 
duce the print, in order that we 
may know what we are reading 
about. 


SIR,—As a constant reader of your 
articles for beginners, from which I have 
derived the greatest benefit, I respond to 
your invitation to attempt a criticism of 
a print reproduced in THE A. P.-—or 
rather to give you the impression con- 
veyed to me on seeing it. 

I may say that I adopted in this case the 
plan followed by me throughout the whole 
course of your articles, viz., to criticise 
the reproductions first of all, in order, if 
possible, to discover the defects myself 
without your aid, and then to read the 
article and see how far I had anticipated 
your criticism, correcting my own by 
yours. It is wonderful the progress 
made by this method, as the perceptions 
are quickened and the spirit of self- 
reliance promoted, which, I take it, is one 
of the chief objects of your weekly lessons. 

But to return to the print. The general 
effect is pleasing, and I liked it, naming it 
at once * The Cockle Gatherers." On 
reading the couplet, however, I could not 
see its application. Evidently the girl is gazing at the setting 
sun, but from the representation she might be taken to be watch- 
ing her companion picking something from the shore, and I 
think the picture is better taken in this sense. Observing what 
her companion is doing, the girl strikes a natural attitude; look- 
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Sig,—You invite criticism of print on page 487. I quite 
appreciate your correspondent's desire to reproduce the atmo- 
spheric effect of that dreamy February afternoon, and I think he 
has done it successfully. I also sympathise with him—though 
he does not ask this—in that he could not shift the sun away 
some points further west from the extending sea-serpent on the 
left, which, to my mind, completely spoils the picture. He asks 
if the picture conveys the same impression to others as it does to 
him. No, it doesn’t. He thinks the girl is struck by the beauti- 
ful sunset, and that she is rather good. I think she is telling the 
boy to stop fiddling with his boot-lace and to come along home. 
He thinks the attitude of the boy is a bit stiff ; I think he would 
be very stiff if he stayed in that attitude long. If that boy had 


Q Q 

Sig,—Taking title as theme of picture, the boy is a very dis- 
turbing note. He occupies a too prominent position, and in 
tone is of far too great importance. I find a great gain in pic- 
torial suggestion of title if the boy is covered up; also more 
atmosphere is at once given to the picture as a whole. Even 
if the boy were necessary to the composition, I consider him 
most unfortunately placed (note he is right in the centre of the 
picture). Again, the highest light is placed also in the centre, 
and practically, with the boy, divides the composition into two 


PRINT CRITICISM. 


As an alternative to the Editor's criticism of 
readers’ prints, this week a correspondent's 
print is criticised by other correspondents. 


ing at the sun, she seems to me to be in an unnatural position. 

The only other matter that strikes me is—Is not the skyline too 
high in the picture? It gives one the impression of the sea 
running uphill. 


* Oh! on the sea of glory might I sail, 
Track the bright sun and pierce the eternal veil." 


The net result of my observation is, that as a representation 
of * The Cockle Gatherers " it is a pleasing picture, but it quite 
fails to give me the idea that the photographer intended it to 
convey, and such an interpretation would, I think, destroy its 
charm.— Yours, etc., T. CHAMBERS. 
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stopped right in the geometrical centre of my picture in order to 
do up his boot-lace, I should have kicked him ; as it is, I cannot 
look at the view for a few moments without setting a feeling of 
intense irritation, and a longing to apply my boot to him with 
an injunction to stand up straight. Every fresh look irritates 
me more—or is he making a back for leap frog? To look at 
this picture has the same effect as if one left off a musical piece 
with a discord. Of all inartistic things count motion arrested 
when in a strained position. Will he never stand erect? Am I 
to see him like that for all time? Take it away, please; I am 
rather an irritable man.—Yours, etc., 
S. EP 


Wood Green. 


equal squares, these giving an impression of obvious arrange- 
ment and destroying suggestion. Possibly the reproduction does 
not do the original justice? I should imagine not, for, consider- 
ing tone values as represented in former, I should say there was 
much more luminosity in the sky and sea of latter. For this 
reason the reproduction gives me an insufficient suggestion of 
colour. Somehow I don't like the tone of bank in middle 
distance, and should think composition would be improved if 
this was raised somewhat. It seems to jump at me, shouting to 
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be noticed. I feel I want to be impressed most strongly by the 
girl, the rest should be but suggested and full of luminosity. 
I consider the girl is splendidly placed in picture space, and the 
pose is very suggestive. Considering the youth of the model, I 
would eliminate the last five words of title. Would it have been 
better to have posed the girl with the bag on the ground slightly 
back and to the right, the right hand holding the neck of the bag, 
thus suggesting the casting away of toil? The bag thus placed 
would have added more point to the title, and would have been 
far better, /o my mind, than using the boy for the suggestion of 
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Sır, —You ask for our opinion of the print reproduced in the 
beginners’ section. 

To deal with the superficial points first. I think the picture 
greatly gains by the removal of the dark border. Also, the bov's 
figure attracts attention by reason of its ungainliness, which, of 
course, should not be. The girl's figure in pose and expression 
is quite excellent. 

But with regard to your correspondent's letter. He first 
wanted to convey his impression of the sea, and to that end re- 
quired some dark object in the foreground. But has not the 
* dark object" in this case defeated its own end—the photo- 
grapher's original idea? If the camera had been farther back, 
and the figures consequently much smaller, the first idea would 
have been better carried into effect. 

But the figures—the accessories—have proved too interesting 
in themselves for the photographer ; on their introduction the sea 
takes a secondary place. 

Your correspondent's letter is most interesting: it shows 
exactly what took place in his mind—first the desire to shov: 
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SIR,—I was much interested in your invitation to amateur 
critics to pull to pieces the picture reproduced in the issue of 
June 4. During the past two years your occasional lessons and 
remarks on the subject of picture-making, 
and also your handbooks on “ Pictorial 
Photography,” have afforded me consider- 
able food for reflection, and the oppor- 
tunity is welcomed to test how far I have 
benefited and proved a worthy scholar. 

In my opinion, the general effect of the 
print is that of a dreary winter afternoon, 
with nothing comparable to a ‘sea of 
glory " about it, and little to indicate the 
beautiful sunset with which the girl is 
supposed to be impressed. This short- 
coming probably lies in the fact that a 
sunset of the kind pictured depends en- 
tirely for its impressiveness upon colour 
effects. In a monochrome photograph 
these cannot be reproduced, and conse- 
quently a successful photographic sunset 
has to be, more or less, of the dramatic 
order, where beauty of form takes the 
place of colour. i 

The effect of haze is not very pro- 
nounced, the thin line of coast on the 
left-hand side of the picture being too 
heavy in tone. | 

When it is considered that the girl and 
the sunset form the interest of the picture, 
it wil be at once seen that the figure of 
the boy is much too prominent. He 
would probably be better placed in mid- 
distance and further to the right, where he 
would serve to emphasise the importance of the girl instead of 
sharing equally the honours with her. The pose of the boy is also 
decidedly awkward, and would probably be improved by facing 
him inwards and turned more towards the camera. The attituce 
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Sir,—In answer to your request for criticism of print in your 
134th lesson, I am replying by sending you my own opinion of 
same. 

The conception of the picture is good, and the theme well 
carried out. The title fits the picture admirably. The picture 
is full of atmosphere ; the lighting beautifully soft; the pose of 
the figures is good, especially the girl's, whom you could imagine 
expressing the wish of the title. I should have preferred the sun- 
light to have come nearer the girl, which would have accentuated 
the main figure more and the secondary figure less. The boy is 
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toil, beside providing more continuity of design and adding an 
element of mystery. 

I send this note of how the picture “ strikes" me, with all re- 
serve, and for one am indeed anxious that my criticism should 
be taken as without any intention of trying to be egotistical. 
I have been practising photography too long to be anything but 
humble in any expression of my opinion. 

I would like to add, I consider this move of yours most admir- 
able. Surely nothing but good to all of us can come of it.— 
Yours, etc., ALEXANDER. 
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the glory of the sea, immediately on discovering the figures, con- 
flicting with the desire to express the mind and feeling of the 
latter. So there are now two separate pictures in the mind of 
the photographer—a seascape and a figure study. His mistake 
has been to confuse them. 

However, it is only in the title (not taking into account the 
letter) that the beholder sees any sign of the first idea, for the 
title is the expression of the artist's own feeling; but regarding 
the picture as it has resulted, one is only concerned with the 
girl's feeling, and the title should correspond. 

The picture is intensely eloquent even without any title, but if 
the right one could be found it would doubtless be better still. 

Regarding it so—as a figure study—the sea forms an excellent 
background, and is just of the right degree of importance to show 
the drift of the girl's mind without otherwise predominating. 

I shall be most interested to learn whether there is any truth 
in these ideas, or if they are merely the result of my own 
imagination and misconception.—Yours, etc., 

Workington. BESSIE M. KERROW. 


the girl does, to a certain extent, illustrate the title, but not 


until the latter has been read. It would be impossible to judge 
what 1dea was in the mind of the artist without the title. 
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The producer of the picture has, to my mind, tackled a very 
dificult subject, and one in which failure by no means spells 
disgrace.—Yours, etc., H. BRENCHLEY 

Birmingham. 1; 


c 


too centrally placed in print. The figures might be better 
placed by trimming half an inch off left side and a quarter of an 
inch off the bottom, which would also make the figures stand out 
more prominent. The line from left to centre would be better 
lighter in tone, to make it recede and claim less attention. 
The line of shadow on the water's edge on the right helps the 
balancing of the picture. 

Personally I like this print, but think it could be improved by 
attention to above.—Yours, etc., G. T. Foster 

Woodville and Measham: 
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SIR,—My opinion of the picture on which you invite criticism 
is this: —It appears all right until I read what the photographer 
intended it to represent. When I know that, I think he has 
failed to represent what he desired. 

To me it seems that the girl—rather than admiring with some- 
thing of awe the beautiful sunset—is simply interested in the 
boy's doings, as any small girl might be. If the girl were posed 
to face the sun just a little more directly, and the boy moved out 
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SIR,—It would be extremely instructive if one could have one's 
criticism criticised. On the hope of having this done I am 
writing this. With regard, first, to the title. The figures are too 
young to make the title suitable. Too many objects of interest. 
The boy should have been substituted by a small child, or even 
omitted altogether. 

The sun and its reflection are slightly too prominent, as also 
is the distant shore on the top left; while on the other hand the 
horizon on left is slightly too indistinct. 

I think an improvement would have been made if the boy had 
been represented wading some twenty or so yards from the shore, 
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SIR,— To your appeal in this week's A. P. I beg to offer you 
my humble opinion on print for criticism. 

In the first place the figure of the boy is too central: the reflec- 
tion of the setting sun in the water comes in a straight line with 
the back of the boy, therefore giving the picture the appearance 
of being cut in two. His action is somewhat stiff-looking. 

I think a great improvement could have been made upon this 
print had the photographer made an upright instead of an oblong 
picture, and in doing so included more foreground. Also, by 
placing the figures a little to one side of the plate and by telling 
the boy to place his bag on the sand, and he (the boy) in the 
action of filling his bag with wood (or whatever he was seeking). 
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SiR,—This print suffers from lack of emphasis, or divided 
interest. The two figures are of about equal size and of almost 
uniform tone; in fact, the less important figure, the boy, is the 
deepest shadow in the picture, and so attracts most attention. 
The eye wanders from one child to the other, backwards and 
forwards, instead of remaining at rest on the girl, as required 
by the expressed intention of the author. 

Secondly, the eye wanders out at the sides of the picture 
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of her line of sight, I think the feeling desired would be better 
expressed. 

The bag on the boy's back looks in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium (which is inimical to art, I think). Would it not 
be better on the ground? The sun might be rather more pro- 
minent; but perhaps it is in the original print.—Yours, etc., 

Ripley, Derby. 


W. S. WAIN. 
O 42 


and if bending with his face towards the girl instead of away, 
and also slightly more to the left. 

Generally, the author is quite right in considering the girl and 
her pose as being decidedly good, curving as it does towards the 
centre of the picture, and possibly if the dark line previously 
mentioned did not exist, the necessity of strengthening the 
horizon on it would Fe unnecessary. 

It 15 certainly a picture that one would stop and look at if 
met in an exhibition, but if likely to take a prize or not is 
another matter. Personally I have not found out the system yet. 
—Yours, etc., Lovis C. LociN. Wolverhampton. 


8 


I would not alter the pose of the girl; let her remain as she is. 
The next thing to consider is the immediate foreground. This 
could have been managed by making some deep footprints in the 
sand, in the shape of a letter S, starting from the bottom left- 
hand corner, or thereabouts, and leading up to the main objects, 
care being taken to see that the sun and reflections are kept a 
little to the right of the plate to balance the picture, or in other 
words, to add to its composition. I think the rendering of atmo- 
sphere 1s very good. 

Before closing I must thank you for the excellent articles which 
appear in your weekly, and which I always eagerly look forward 
to every week.—Yours, etc., H. A. OrivER. Low Fell. 


y y 


because of the large unoccupied expanse of light water. This 
could be remedied and the picture pulled together by darkening 
down the sides. 

The rendering of hazy pearly-grey sea, melting insensibly into 
cloud, is very good. I presume the ripples on the water alluded 
to have disappeared in the reproduction.— Yours, etc., 

J. A. HOWARD. 

Upper Norwood, S.E. 


—— t 
EXHIBITION OF REFLEX CAMERAS AT 24, WELLINGTON STREET. 


ILL July 6th there is being held at 24, Wellington Street, 

Strand, an exhibition of reflex cameras, and photographs 
illustrating their facilities. The celebrated Videx camera, by 
Adams and Co. ; the Naturalist's Reflex and Telephoto-Reflex, by 
J. H. Dallmeyer and Co. ; and the Graflex and Premo, by Kodak, 
Ltd., are on show, and can be handled under the superintend- 
ence of the attendant. Houghtons, Ltd., are showing their 
Holborn Reflex, while Talbot and Eamer have their patterns of 
Miral Reflex. <A fine camera is the Heliar Reflex, by Voigtlander 
and Co., while the '* N. and G.” of Newman and Guardia is of 
world-wide reputation. Watson and Son are represented by 
their * Argus," and Charles Zimmermann and Co. by the 
“ Ernemann." A fine little twin-lens, small in bulk and very 
useful, is shown by Ross, Ltd., and the “ Royal" and the 
* Mite," by A. E. Staley and Co. Messrs. J. Lizars have their 


Challenge Reflex, Messrs. Marion the “ Soho," and Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond the ** Specto.” A well-known and very useful 
camera of its type is the “ Birdland,” by Sanders and Crow- 
hurst, and Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson's ‘‘ Taylor" is 
an excellent type. 

An interesting feature of the show 1s the pictorial section, in 
which examples of the work done by the different cameras are 
set out on the walls. The workers here represented include 
such well-known names as Percy Lewis, W. Marshall, Oliver 
G. Pike, F. Martin Duncan, and Kodak, Ltd., so that it goes 
without saying that the quality of some of the work is exception- 
ally high. 

This interesting show is well worth a visit, and we especially 
recommend hand camera workers who are within possible dis- 
tance to pay a visit to 24, Wellington Street before 6th July. 


— Mf ———— 
CREAM CRAYON SELTONA POSTCARDS AND BOARDOIDS. 


ROM the Leto Photo Materials Co., of Rangoon Street, 

London, E.C., we have received samples of their new intro- 
ductions in Seltona papers—the Cream Crayon Seltona Postcards 
and the Cream Crayon Seltona Boardoids. 

The fine qualities of Seltona papers as printing media are well 
known and widely appreciated, and these new introductions will 
be much welcomed. 

Though we have before given the formule for working Seltona 
papers, it may be well to repeat them for our new readers. 
Printing should be carried on somewhat further than in P.O.P. 
After printing is complete, the prints are washed rapidly in 
several changes of water for two or three minutes, and then 
placed in the fixing bath, which is made up of 2 oz. of hypo in 


20 oz. of water. The prints remain in this bath for not less than 
fifteen minutes, and are then washed for an hour in running water. 
The tones which we obtained on these new introductions of 
Seltona with a cream crayon basis were remarkably fine; we 
have certainly seldom seen finer tones than these papers pro- 
duced with ease. 

If darker tones are required, the salt bath must be used pre. 
vious to the hypo, while still darker tones can be procured by 
immersing the print without any previous washing direct into the 
salt bath. 

Simplicity, certainty, and a true range of tones are charac- 
teristic qualities of the Seltona cream crayon postcards and 
boardoids, 
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Sir William Ramsay, in the Journal of the Chemical Society 
(May, 1907, p. 931), not only sums up the present state of 
knowledge as to the radium emanation, but extends our 
knowledge by a study of the chemical action of the radium 
emanation on distilled water. 

Sir William evidently leans to the view that the radium 
emanation is “the most potent chemical agent which exists in 
nature," but he guards himself against a confident and 
categorical statement by suggesting that, if not the most 
potent, it may be “one of the most potent agents." There 
can scarcely be a plurality of most potent agents; hence, 
although the original supposition may be true, the protective 
alternative cannot possibly be true. The radium emanation, 
however, is more potent than any substance known to the 
investigators of to-day, as one cubic centimetre contains, and 
can evolve, nearly three million times as much heat as an 
equal volume of a mixture of two volumes of hydrogen with 
one of oxygen. The spontaneous change which it undergoes, 
moreover, is accompanied by the emission of an immense 
number of corpuscles, expelled with a velocity approaching 
that of light in magnitude, and these have a remarkable 
influence on matter. 

This notable substance (and the word substance mav 
be used in its strict or historical sense) appears to be a gas of 
unknown but high density, which unceasingly escapes from 
the salts of radium, and becomes spontaneously changed into 
helium. Attempts to determine the density of the emanation 
by measuring its rate of diffusion have not bcen quite con- 
clusive, but these experiments appear to indicate a density 
of about 100 (in relation to hydrogen as 1), and consequently 
the molecular weight should be about 200. The radium 
emanation resists attack by all chemical agents which have 
been tried, and the total heat evolved during the life of a 
cubic centimetre of emanation is close on 7 million gram- 
calories. Now, the heat evolved on explosion of a cubic 
centimetre of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen in theoretical 
quantity is about 3 calories; it follows that during its dis- 
integration the emanation emits nearly 24 million times as 
much heat as that of an equal volume of hydrogen and oxvgen 


The Colour Screen in Micro-Photography. 


M. Monpillard, writing to the Bulletin of the French Photo- 
graphic Society, recalls the fact that Foucault when making micro- 
photographs some sixty years ago, or in the days of the daguerreo- 
type, interposed a piece of blue glass in order to compensate for 
a lack of achromatism in the lens, or, as some mav prefer to put 
it, to compensate for the difference between the most intense chemi- 
cal focus and the brightest visual focus. Again, in the same spirit, 
Bertsch used monochromatic light, and soon after this Moitessier 
employed liquid filters containing a copper solution. This early 
use of screens was in reference either to uncorrected lenses, or 
to lenses less perfectly corrected than the best modern lenses, but 
it is urged that even with the best modern lenses the resolving 
power for delicate tissues is augmented bv using a suitable colour- 
screen, but the exact tint to be selected will depend on the object, 


A Piea for Goid Toning. 


Herr K. Siebenstern, who writes in a recent issue of the Wiener 
Mitteilungen, urges the advantages of gold toning, not only as 
tending to stabilitv, but as giving a sufħcient range of tint from 
red to black. Although prints on albumenised paper are more 
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combining with explosion to form water. When the emana- 
tion is collected in water the water is slowly decomposed ; 
but the evolved gases contain an excess of hydrogen, and this 
slow action may continue for a month or more, but the action 
appears to be disproportionately rapid in relation to the decay 
of the emanation. Various theoretical matters are con- 
sidered, and for these reference should be made to the original 
paper. 

The promising method of heliochromy referred to on 
p. 437 of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER of May 14 last, and 
invented by M. Louis Ducos du Hauron in conjunction with 
M. Bercegol, is described in more detail than formerly on 
p. 221 of the Bulletin of the French Photographic Society 
for 1907. The plates are plotted out, or covered with a 
microscopic mosaic of exactly adjusted areas of green, blue 
violet and reddish orange. This “omnicolore” surface is 
first coated with a layer of protective varnish and then with 
a panchromatic emulsion. Exposure is through the glass 
support and consequently through the colour mosaic, and a 
general colour screen has to be used to cut out ultra-violet 
and some extreme blue, the density of this being regulated 
according to the sensitiveness of the plate. In sunshine, and 
with a lens of large aperture, the exposure may be as short as 
one-tenth of a second, and development may be by means of 
any ordinary developer, but the development should be con- 
ducted in darkness, after which the plate is washed and the 
silver negative image is oxidised to chromate by means of 
an acidified solution of potassium bichromate ; then after 
another washing the silver chromate image is dissolved out 
by means of a 20 per cent. solution of sodium sulphite, this 
leaving a positive image in the original silver bromide of the 
plate, but imperfect owing to excess of silver bromide. After 
renewed washing the plate is immersed film downwards in 
the original developing solution, and white or yellowish light 
from a lamp is allowed to shine on the film through the 
mosaic of colour. When the positive is sufficiently 
developed, and the plate is fixed, the heliochrome is com- 
plete. 


especially suitable for gold toning, the usual printing-out papers 
will tone more or less readily in the gold baths, while the mini- 
mum of reaction with gold baths occurs with developed prints on 
bromide paper. As regards the older and well-known gold baths, 
the author remarks that the use of crystallised and somewhat 
acid acetate of soda tends towards reddish tones, while the use 
of the fused acetate tends towards blue tones. The following com- 
posite bath, containing iodide of potassium and sulphocyanate of 
ammonium, is said to tone slowly but to give almost carmine red 
tones, this requiring as much as an hour in some cases. Er 
tremely long action may carry the toning as far as the violet. 
Water, 1 litre; sulphocyanate of ammonium, $ grammes; iodide 
of potassium, 14 grammes ; dissolve and add 25 c.c. of 1 to 100 
chloride of gold solution. A gold bath which keeps well and 
gives a wide range of tones is prepared with thiocarbamide as 
the essential ingredient. To 25 c.c. of 1 per cent. of chloride of 
gold solution a 2 per cent. solution of thiocarbamide is added, 
until the precipitate that is first formed completely redissolves, 
after which an addition is made of 4 gramme of citric acid, and 
sufficient water is added to make up the volume to 1,000 c.c. 
Finally, add sodium chloride, 10 grammes. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


In order to relieve the pages of “ The Amateur Photographer " of Answers 
to questions and Criticisms of prints of limited general interest, and in order 
to save correspondents the disappointment of delay which the crowded 
condition of our pages often renders unadvoidable, a selection only of the 
Answers are published, the remainder being answered FREE by POST. 

All questions must be written legibly, with name and full postal address 


of the enquirer (not for publication), and questions or prints MUST 
BE ACCOMPANIED BY THE ENQUIRY COUPON (SEE 


Toning P.O.P. with Platinum and Gold. 
Please send me the formula for toning P.O.P. paper (1) in 


chloroplatinite of potassium, (2) in chloride of gold—say, 
ten to fifteen ounces of solution. W. C. K. 


(1) You do not give us any guide as to the tones you require, 
but you will find the following formula a capital one for warm 
tones : — 


Potassium chloroplatinite .................... sees. 24 gr 
CIRC acid aasscbecteaeoqi aa a bot bae EUR ES QA 20 5, 
"(ecc 20  , 
Water e T IO OZ. 


(2) The most commonly used gold bath for P.O.P. is one using 
the gold chloride in conjunction with ammonium sulphocyanide. 
The following bath is but little known, but you will find it 
give excellent results:— 


Water 
Lithium chloride 
Gold chloride 


Printing Photograph on Album Page. 


Will you kindly inform me of a process, costing not more 
than a few shillings, by which means I can sensitise a page 
in an autograph album and print and fix thereon, without 
the aid of printing frame, etc., a photograph, say, quarter- 
plate, without damaging the book or defacing Pd page., 


It is evident, since you exclude the use of a printing frame, 
that you propose to print directly on the page without removing 
it from the album. It would of course be possible to make 
some sort of print in that way, but it would certainly be neces- 
sary to use some sort of solution at some stage, and there- 
fore there would be a great risk of more or less damaging the 
book. Probably the method which would best lend itself to such 
a purpose would be to sensitise the part required with platino- 
type solutions, laying the negative in position, backing the page 
with a soft pad and applying clips or weights to the edge of the 
negative in order to hold it firmly while printing. The develop- 
ing solution could be applied with a broad brush, and the subse- 
quent acid bath and washing might also be handled in the same 
way, but great care would be necessary. We publish your 
question in case some reader may be able to offer suggestions. 


Plaster Casts from Coins. 


I want to photograph some coins and have been practising 
with indifferent success. I have tried the plan of making 
the cast given in text-books, by rolling paper round the 
coin in which to cast the plates, but am troubled with small 
bubbles; also the lettering is nothing like as sharp as on 
the coin. D. G. T. 
Your specimen cast is certainly defective, due to several 
causes. First of all, the plaster employed is not the superfine 
quality such as is used by electrotypers. You must employ only 
superfine plaster and you must mix it only to the thickness of 
cream : if any thicker, it will set much too rapidly for you to 


ADVERTISEMENT PAGE xxx), and addressed to the Editor, 
The Amateur Photographer.” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


secure a perfect image. Put a little water in a cup and pour the 
plaster into it in a thin stream, with constant stirring, boiled 
or distilled water being used in order to expel air as much as 
possible. Instead of surrounding the coin with paper at the 
extreme edge, it is better to put it upon a flat surface with walls 
around it at some distance from its edge, to enable you to cover 
the coin entirely with plaster. After mixing the plaster, skim 
the surface airbells from it with a piece of blotting paper, and 
then pour the plaster steadily over the coin, passing a previously 
wetted camel-hair brush back and forth over the surface of the 
coin to remove adhering air. As soon as that has been done 
thoroughly in all directions, pour in the bulk of the plaster and 
allow it to set for about half an hour before removing the coin. 
The mould must then be allowed to dry. 


Developing Invisible Prints. 


I enclose a novelty which I should like you to explain if 
possible. Some blank pieces of paper are supplied, with a 
piece of red blotting paper ; upon damping the blotting paper 
and placing it on the plain paper, a well-defined photograph 
is rapidly developed, as will be seen if you try the enclosed 
samples. The wet blotting paper must be placed upon the 
pencilled side of the plain paper enclosed. I should be grate- 
ful if you could tell me how it is done. J. H. F. 


It is a revival of an extremely old trick, that used to sell largely 
at one time at bazaars, etc. The usual plan is to provide some 
negatives of rather funny situations and use these for the purpose. 
The prints are made on ordinary P.O.P. or ordinary sensitised 
paper, and are fixed and washed, and then bleached with mer- 
curic chloride solution, and finally washed. The blotting paper 
is dipped in a solution of hypo, only a very weak solution being 
required, but we have not at present the exact proportions. 
Roughly speaking, we should think about 5 gr. to the ounce of 
water would be sufficient, and you must bear in mind that if it is 
made too strong the invisible print will be destroyed instead 
of being brought to view. A few experiments will soon make the 
matter quite clear. In the case of a bazaar, it is usual to “ take 
the people's portraits" and develop them while they wait—the 
portrait being the previously prepared print. 


Stains During Intensification. 


I should be much obliged if you would tell me (1) whether 
anything could remove the stain on enclosed film, which 
came from intensification. (2) If so, give me directions of 
how to do it. 


(1 and 2) There is no possibility of removing the stain or im- 
proving the negative in any way. It is entirely caused by in- 
sufficient fixation in the first instance, which left a quantity of 
hyposulphite of silver in the film; that salt is invisible at first 
and quite insoluble in ordinary water, but freely soluble in hypo 
solution. That is the reason so many plate-makers advise workers 
to leave their plates and films in the fixing bath for at least ten 
minutes after they appear to be fixed. The patches on im- 
properly fixed films or plates will gradually become visible under 
the action of light, but almost instantly become deep stains 
under the action of any intensifier. 


ETN 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD 


HE second annual visitation was held on Saturday, June 8, 
when a party of the members spent a profitable day in 
photographing and inspecting some of the noteworthy districts 
of which Boxhill is the centre. 
First, by special permission of Lily Duchess of Marlboro’, 
the singular charms of the Deepdene were enjoyed, and many 
a photographic record secured for the society’s collection. The 


gardens, which were laid out in the days of John Evelyn, are 


not only renowned for their almost unique vistas, but afford un- 
usually fine prospects over the Surrey weald, and include not 
a few interesting objects, of which the Doric temple, to the 
memory of Mr. Hope's brother, is the most peculiar. The house 
itself contains a considerable number of the works of Flaxman 
and of Thorwaldsen, of whcm “Anastasius? Hope, who for 
some time lived here, was a munificent patron. Hardly less in- 
teresting is the great room full of rare and unusually fine 
Etruscan pottery. It is, however, with Beaconsfield, while he 
was but the coming man, Benjamin Disraeli, that most people 
associate the mansion ; for here it was that, through the good 
offices of Mr. Hope, he spent much time in interviewing the 
members of the ‘‘ Young Englanders,’ and in basing upon these 
conversations his greatest of political novels, “ Coningsby.” 
Leaving the Deepdene all too soon, luncheon was taken at 
the “ Red Lion," Dorking, after which Mr. Hector Maclean, 
F.R.P.S., who organised and supervised the “ visitation," said a 
few words explanatory of the dav's programme, and, the 
Society's thanks having been awarded to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Mr. Leverton Harris, M.P., and Mr. Leopold 
Salomons, for their permission to visit and photograph, the 
party drove to West Humble, where Camilla Lacy was the chief 
attraction. This was originally built by Madame d'Arblay, from 
the profits which she made by the sales of her novel ' Camilla ”’ ; 
that, like Shakespeare's house, it has been since altered, 1s what 
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might be well expected. Anyhow it is, even in its present 
enlarged condition, an interesting memoir to Fanny Burney, 
Mr. Harris most 
kindly acted as cicerone, and not only showed and explained the 
considerable collection of Burney relics, but also the delightful 
assemblage of china, pictures, and objects of vertu, of which the 
house contains many and rare examples. After a couple of hours' 
photography, the party wended its way through the far-famed 
Druids’ Walk and Grove, which flanks the greater length of 
Apart from the weird shapes of these ancient 
trees, which are probably more connected with the Pilgrims’ 
Way than with Druidical rites, the views across the Mickleham 
Valley were of the most engaging character, and did full justice 
to the reputation they enjoy, of being the finest in the heart of 
At Norbury Park the party was received by Mr. 
Leopold Salomons, who pointed out some of the notable features 
of interest in the house, including the mural decorations of 
Cipriani and Flaxman, the unique painted room, and numerous 


best known as the author of *“ Evelina.” 


Norbury Park hill. 


mid-Surrev. 


other examples of artistic rarity and decorative splendour. 


Having partaken of refreshment, which Mr. Salomons thought- 
long visitation. ended with a tramp across 


fully proffered, the 
the fields to J.eatherhead. 


In giving this slight outline of the varied and attractive places 
which were visited, it is with the intention of stimulating in- 
terest in and arousing support for the Photographic Survey and 
The subscrip- 


Membership is open to all. 


Record of Surrey. 
per annum, and the hon. sec., Mr. F. F. 


tion is but 2s. 6d. 


Wood, 11, Milton Road, Wallington, Surrey, will give applicants 
Those 
who wish to quicken their interest in topographical photography, 


full information as to the rules and aims of the societv. 


and who would like to participate in the various visitations, 


lectures, and other functions arranged by the society, would do 


well to take steps to join it. 


——— M *€————— 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL SURVEY OF ESSEX. Annual Gathering. 


HE second annual meeting of this society was held on June 

15 in the Kelvedon and Coggeshall district of Essex, and 
the weather representative of February, rather than the “ month oí 
roses," would have rejoiced the heart of Mark Tapley had that 
individual been a votary of the camera. In a steady downpour, 
which influenced one of the party to recommend that all negatives 
made that dav should be by the wet process, a goodly muster 
of members and friends were conveyed in brakes from Kelvedon 
station to Little Coggeshall, where the ancient chapel of St. 
Nicholas, now restored and used for divine worship, was inspected. 
This edifice is considered a remarkable example of early English 
brickwork, and is one of the earliest instances, if not the earliest, 
of moulded brickwork in the kingdom. The remains of the 
abbey, founded in 1142, and adjoining, were then visited. With 
the adjacent mill, these remarkable buildings afford plenty of 
scope for the camera, many excellent views being obtainable. The 
party then drove on to Great Coggeshall, where the manufacture 
of silk velvet is to be seen on a limited scale; this, and the tambour 
lace-makers at work (seen later in the day) gave a chance of several 
pictures. Luncheon was partaken of at the Chapel Hotel, after 
which the second annual meeting was held, presided over by Sir J. 
Benjamin Stone, M.P. 

In urging the great necessity for the work being done by this 
society, the chairman recounted in racy style some of his experi- 
ences with the camera. In China he narrowly escaped with his 
life, after snapshotting the people assembled at a pagoda assembled 
for a festival, and on another occasion he was in the thick of a 
revolution, which lasted about a week, in one of the South 
American states. The report for the year showed continued pro- 


gress in the work of the survey, but the necessity was stronglv 


urged of financial assistance in order that the work should not be 


hampered. Mr. Miller Christy, president of the Essex Field Club, 
proposed, and Mr. A. E. Briscoe, the originator of the Survey in 
this county, seconded a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Benjamin 
Stone for presiding on the occasion. Sir Benjamin Stone expressed 
his thanks and his keen appreciation of the work of the Survey, 
and in conclusion proposed a vote of thanks to the hon. secretarv, 
which was suitably acknowledged, and in which Mr. Tavlor made 
an appeal for financial support, without which the best intentioned 
officer could not make progress. Paycocke's house, a remarkable 
example of a timbered dwelling, with a beautifully carved ceiling, 
was then visited, also the church of St. Peterad Vincula, the third 
of that name in the world, the other examples being one in the 
Tower of London, and the other just outside the city of Rome. 


Journeving back to Kelvedon, tea was served at the vicarage, by the 
kind invitation of the vicar, the Rev. E. F. Hay, and the oppor- 


tunity was seized of inspecting an ancient Scottish Royal Standard, 
carried in the battle of Worcester by an ancestor of Mr. Hay. 


The fine old church was the last place of interest, and those 
who had the pluck to venture on so wet a day felt that it had been 


full of interest, in spite of Jupiter Pluvius. 
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